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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 22, 1835. 


MrnutTEs.] Petitions presented. By the Dukes of Gorpon, 
AR@YLE, and RicuMonp, the Marquess of Burs, the 
Earls of KinNouL and Rossityn, and Lord SALroun, 
from a Number of Places,—for Additional Aeccommoda- 
tion in Seotech Churehes.—By the Earl of RosEBErRy, 
from Mid Lothian, for a Bill Regulating Turnpike Trusts; 
from Glasgow and Denny, against any Grant of Money for 
Building Churches in Seotland.—By Viscount MELVILLE, 
from the Agriculturists of the County of Linlithgow, for 
Relief.—By Lord Wharneliffe, from Halifax, against the 
Factories’ Regulation Act.—By the Marquess of SALIs- 
BURY, from the Handloom Weavers of Bradford, for a 
Board of Trade, against Machinery, and for a Reduction 
of Taxation. 


THE DUBLIN PROCESSION.} Lord 
Roden said, that before he presented a Pe- 
tition that he held in his hand, he should 
take the liberty of adverting to a subject 
of some importance—he meant that of the 
late triumphal procession which accom- 


panied Lord Mulgrave’s entrance into 
Dublin. He sincerely regretted that he 


had not been present when this subject 
was before alluded to; but as he had 
only come to town last night, he took this, 
the earliest, opportunity of noticing the 
statements made with respect to it by the 
noble Viscount opposite. Those state- 
ments were, that it was not of the descrip- 
tion which was stated, but was merely the 
legitimate and lawful effervescence of poli- 
tical feeling. He should not enter into 


any controversy with the noble Viscount | 


on the point of the legality of such pro- 
_/ cessions—far be it from him to curb the 
demonstration of political feeling, so long 
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at least, as that demonstration was legal, 
and so long as it confined itself within the 
bounds of quiet and decorum. But it 
now became his duty to state what this 
procession was, and to let, not the 
noble Viscount alone, but their Lordships 
and the country decide whether it was a 
procession of such a nature as the noble 
Viscount had described. As to the state- 
ments which had been made with respect 
to the procession, he was ready to prove 
on oath, at the Bar of the House, nor at 
any distant time, but now, by the oath of 
an hon. Gentleman, who perhaps now 
heard his voice, what that procession 
was. He could prove that it was a pro- 
cession accompanied with the symbols of 
sedition, poles with green flags, and 
mottoes on them, such as ‘* The Re- 
peal of the Union,” ‘O’Connel for 
ever,” “ No Tithes;” and not only that, 
but there was one flag on which was worked 
the harp, the emblem of Ireland, and their 
Lordships must understand that it was 
without the Crown. There was also a flag 
having on it, as he was informed, and be- 
lieved it to be true, the cap of liberty. 
Was that a legal and harmless procession 
—vne that was not to meet with the posi- 
tive reprehension of the Government ? He 
should say no more of this procession 
than this, that he demanded on behalf of 
the loyal Protestant population of Ireland; 
| that they might proceed with their proces- 
| sions, not with the symbols of sedition, 
‘but of loyalty—that they might not be 
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prosecuted by the Government—and that 
as the law was not put in force against 
those who went out to meet Lord Mul- 
grave, those creatures of Mr. O’Connell, it 
should be equally restrained in its appli- 
cation to those loyal individuals of whom 
he had the happiness to acknowledge him- 
selfa Member. He was not sorry for the 
decision of the noble Viscount, for he 
thought that much less harm was likely to 
be done from adopting it than from adopt- 
ing one of an opposite kind. He had 
altered his opinion on this point from cir- 
cumstances which had recently taken 
place, and he believed that by permitting 
processions to proceed, and allowing each 
party to show what its sentiments were 
boldly and openly, much less harm was 
likely to be done than by circumscribing 
the expression of opinion. He had come 
to that opinion since the passing of the law 
that had put down those peaceable proces- 
sions which had formerly been common in 
most parts of Ulster. He should not enter 
into the reason for his opinions at the pre- 
sent moment, but he demanded that jus- 
tice from the noble Viscount, and that 
same line of conduct towards the loyal 
Protestants, which he dealt out to those 


other parties who carried in their hands 


the symbols of sedition, He moved 
that the petition be laid upon the Table. 

Viscount Melbourne could only say, 
that facts which had_ been - stated 
by the noble Lord were entirely con- 
trary to the statement of facts which he 
had received from the highest authority, 
and which was also made on the assertions 
of eye-witnesses, as well as that put for- 
ward by the noble Lord. He had already 
said, that he greatly lamented these dis- 
plays of party feeling, and that in his 
opinion it was to be hoped that both sides 
would abstain from them, and then the 
irregularities which necessarily arose from 
them might be avoided. But he must 
observe, that much as he should con- 
demn, if it were proved, that which 
had been stated by the noble Lord— 
much as he should lament the use of those 
symbols, he much doubted whether the 
carrying of those banners, provided they 
were carried on the occasion, were illegal 
and would bring them within the purview 
of the law. He lamented that such 
symbols should be used and such inscrip- 
tions exhibited to the public; but, without 
taking upon himself to give a legal opi- 
nion, he doubted whether this was an oc- 
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casion on which the Act could be taken 
to apply. If it did apply here, it would 
apply to every occasion of public rejoicing 
—to every event of a public nature which 
the people might meet to celebrate. He 
believed that it was confined to certain 
occasions, when there were processions 
arising out of religious differences. Now, 
supposing that this assembly was legal, 
the use of these banners would not then 
be of itself illegal, though he repeated that 
their use was to be lamented. It was not 
illegal to inscribe on abanner, ** O’Connell 
for ever!” nor even “ Repeal ofthe Union!” 
for the Repeal of the Union might be 
effected by legal means, as well as the 
Repeal of the Tithes. And, much as the 
circumstances stated were to be lamented 
and deprecated, he did not think that of 
themselves they constituted a violation of 
the law. Banners had been exhibited 
on former occasions in a manner which, 
as he understood it, ought undoubtedly 
to be condemned. His noble Friend op- 
posite (Lord Haddington) had stated, that 
on the occasion of the procession on his 
departure from Dublin no banners were 
exhibited; but was that always the case? 
—was that the case when the noble Earl 
went tothe theatre in Dublin ? The theatre 
was a place where persons met in a room 
—where, therefore, there was more oppor- 
tunity to prevent the display of banners 
than among a multitude in the open air. 

On that occasion, as he had been informed, 

an Orange flag had been waved over the 
head of the noble Earl during all the time 
that he was in the theatre. He did not 
blame the noble Earl for the circumstance, 
for he could not prevent it; but he must 
ask the same indulgence, for the present 
Lord-lieutenant that he was willing to 
concede to his noble Friend opposite, 
more especially as his noble Friend now in 
Ireland was not at the time of the proces- 
sion, as his noble Friend opposite was at 
the time of the visit to the theatre, the 
Lord-lieutenant in full possession of all 
the powers of his office, resident in Dublin, 

and probably aware of what was about to 
occur. The noble Lord who had intro- 
duced this discussion seemed to grant no 
indulgence, no toleration of the kind; but 
because something had been done which 
might or might not, even if it had occurred 
as he stated it, be illegal, he demanded 
that full indulgence should be given to 
that which was decidedly illegal. With 
respect to the demand thus made, he 
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should only say that it would be for the 
Government of the country to decide 
what measures should be taken on pro- 
cessions of the kind alluded to in other 
parts of the country, for which he begged 
to remind the House the procession ‘that 
had now taken place did not afford a 
precedent, and would not afford an ex- 
cuse, 

The Earl of Haddington should confine 
himself strictly to the reference which his 
noble Friend had made to him, with re- 
spect to the time when he went to the 
theatre in Dublin. He had said, that was 
the case of a Lord-lieutenant in full pos- 
session of the powers of his office, resident 
in Dublin, and probably aware of what 
was about to take place. No doubt that 
was the case in all respects but one; but 
he begged leave to tell his noble Friend 
that he was completely unaware of what 
was about to take place. He had given 


notice that he should go to the play, and 
he concluded, of course, that there would 
be a large assembly of persons—that the 
house would be full—but he knew no 
more; and he should say, however stupid 
the declaration might make him appear, 
that he had been a very considerable time 


in the theatre before he knew anything 
about the matter. So far, therefore, as 
to his knowledge of what was about to 
occur, and as to his power to prevent it. 
As to the late procession, he should not 
make one observation upon it; but with 
respect to himself, he should say, that 
after the occurrence referred to, it was 
made known that he lamented the display 
of party flags; and he was assured, by a 
person of very great respectability in 
Dublin, that to the head and leader of | 
the Orange party in Dublin, it was not 
known that any exhibition of party flags | 
had been intended. The fact was, that it | 
was a spontaneous outbreak of feeling on 
the part of a number of persons, without 
any regular organization. Among them 
was a number of young men, and a good 
many strangers. English sailors were 
there also. It was most strange that this 
circumstance should have been made the 
subject of reiterated misrepresentations, 
and of gross attacks upon him from day 
to day, and from week to week, by per- 
sons who, when they made the attacks, 
must have known that no man more 
acutely felt the false position in which he 
was placed by such exhibitions; and that 
no man was more anxious to take means 
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to prevent them. ‘This manifestation of 
feeling was of an insignificant character 
—it was the spontaneous effusion of feel- 
ing from a number of persons who did 
believe that the Government which pre- 
ceded that of which he had the honour to 
be the representative in Ireland, had pur- 
sued a course from which the Protestant 
Establishment was in danger, and who, 
therefore, expressed their great joy at the 
change, in a way, for which he repeated, 
he was not in the least degree answer- 
able. 

The Earl of Wicklow feared that the 
most lamentable results would arise from 
the late procession, unless Government 
took some step to prevent its being drawn 
into a precedent. His noble Friend (Lord 
Roden) had pointed out what must be the 
result of the matter, and had shown how 
probable it was in what way the other 
party—a party of considerable strength 
in Ireland, exercising a degree of strength 
and power that was hardly correctly es- 
timated—would consider this display, and 
how likely it was to make them attempt to 
infringe the Statute which they saw was 
not obeyed equally by all. When he 
mentioned this subject, he had done it 
from no other motive than to make the 
Ministers take some measure to allay the 
feeling which must prevail on this subject. 
Last night he had been at a loss to un- 
derstand the statement of the noble 
Viscount opposite, not knowing whether 
the noble Viscount meant to say, that the 
carrying of the banners was not illegal, or 
that the object of the meeting itself was 
not illegal. On this night he had stated 
| that there was no infraction of the law in 
|what had passed. He (Lord Wicklow) 
on the contrary, asserted that if it was a 
political demonstration, which he under- 
| stood it to be, it did decidedly come under 
the operation of the law. That Act em- 
braced any description of procession ; and 
he had been astonished by the noble 
Viscount’s attempting to draw a compa- 
rison between the recent procession, and 
the case at the theatre. What comparison 
was there between the one and the other, 
between the seditious banners in the pro- 
cession, and the Orange handkerchief at 
the theatre? He called on the noble 
Viscount, to show to the people at large, 
how much it was the determined object of 
the Government to prevent all displays of 
such processions. The procession was not 
a meeting to welcome the representative 
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of the King, but it was a party meeting, 
got up by him who had intended to head 
it, but who, in consequence of some 
scrapes which he had got into in this 
country, was obliged to come here (as he 
had stated at a public meeting), and so 
was prevented from attending the pro- 
cession. Was he not known to influence 
the conduct of Government, and that he 
had recommended the individual who had 
been sent over to govern the country ? 
Who was now the supporter of the Go- 
vernment—the very man whom they had 
once denounced —whom they had once in- 
troduced into the King’s Speech, and of 
whom it had been stated in a dispatch 
written by the noble Marquess (Lord Wel- 
lesley) in March last year, when that noble 
Marquess was Lord-lieutenant in Ireland, 
that all the disturbances, which it was the 
intention of the Government then to sup- 
press, arose entirely from the combination 
of the demands for the destruction of 
tithes, with those for the Repeal of the 
Union? Who was it that avowed that 
these two objects were the objects of his 
life? Who but the individual in question. 
Seeing what were the noble Marquess’s 
sentiments, so short a time ago, it did not 
surprise him that the noble Marquess 
should have resigned his office, which, as 
a man of honour, he felt bound to do, 
when he found what was the influence of 
the individual to whom he had alluded. 
With those sentiments, the noble Mar- 
quess had acted asa man of honourable 
character might be expected to act; and 
in accordance with what he felt to be his 
duty, he had resigned his office. He cared 
not what reasons the noble Viscount as- 
. signed for it—he had heard others—and 
seeing and hearing what he did, he con- 
jured the noble Viscount, if he thought 
that this act did not apply to such pro- 
cessions, as the one which had recently 
taken place, to take legal opinion on the 
subject, and to make it clear to the people 
of Ireland, that the law which did apply 
to Orange processions, was not violated 
on the recent occasion. It would at least 
be satisfactory to know this to a certainty. 

The Marquess Wellesley said, it was 
not his intention to enter on the subject 
which had given rise to this discussion, 
however important it might be considered, 
and however anxious he might be to ex- 
press his disapprobation of party proceed- 
ings, and still less was it his wish to call 
the attention of their Lordships to that 
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unfortunate subject—the resignation of 
the office which he lately held. But this 
latter point having been alluded to by his 
noble Friend opposite (if he might be 
allowed to call him so), this much he must 
say, in correction of what his noble Friend 
had stated—namely, “that his resigna- 
tion was founded on intelligence which he 
had received from Ireland, relative to the 
entrance of Lord Mulgrave into Dublin,” 
that he was totally ignorant of the whole 
of the circumstances at the time when his 
resignation took place. He had at the 
time no knowledge of the matter what- 
ever; and therefore he humbly requested, 
whatever opinion their Lordships might 
please to form on that event, to which 
some persoas attached so much import- 
ance, but to which he attached none, that 
their Lordships would not be led away by 
the supposition that it was connected with 
anything that had occurred on the occasion 
of the noble Earl’s entrance into Dublin. 

The Marquess of Londonderry could 
but admit that the noble Marquess had 
evinced great talent whilst he was Viceroy 
of Ireland, but he must express a doubt 
whether his explanation would give satis- 
faction to those who were connected with, 
and were consequently anxious for, the 
welfare of Ireland, He said this more 
particularly after what had appeared in the 
public journals, and what had transpired in 
that House, with reference to the resigna- 
tion of the noble Marquess. He had for- 
merly alluded to that subject. He felt 
himself in a situation to do so. He thought 
himself at liberty to state what he had 
stated, in consequence of a communication 
which he had had with a noble and illus- 
trious personage, who declared that he had 
the fact from the mouth of the noble Mar- 
quess himself. He was sorry that the no- 
ble Marquess had made his statement in 
the absence of that noble and illustrious 
personage; but, as the noble Marquess 
had addressed himself to the subject of his 
resignation, he would give him an oppor- 
tunity at any time, on Tuesday next for 
instance, to enter into the causes which 
had led to his resignation, and to afford 
some information to their lordships on the 
subject. 

The Marquess Wellesley, 1 repeat that 
my resignation had nothing to do with the 
procession which accompanied the noble 
Earl now at the head of the Government 
of Ireland. I mustalso again declare that 
I was ignorant of the circumstance attend- 
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ing it when I resigned. The noble Marquess 
opposite seems to entertain notions with 
respect to my reading, in which he is ex- 
ceedingly inaccurate; it is not so exten- 


sive as to make me complete master of 


every sort of vague report that is spread 
abroad. 
do not feel called upon—I should not feel 


an explanation of the causes of my resig- 
nation of the office of Lord Chamberlain. 
If your Lordships are of opinion that I 
should enter on that explanation, let me 


be called upon in a distinct and regular | 


manner; or, if you choose, institute an 
inquiry into the subject if you think it 
sufficiently grave ; but without that | shall 
not think that I am required to give an 
explanation, nor shall I give it. 1 shall 


as an independent man, as I now am not 
engaged in any office, nor in any connex- 
ion which can in the very slightest degree 
fetter the expressions of my opinion on 
public affairs. That opinion will be formed 
as my reason suggests, and delivered as 
my pleasure may “dictate ; for it is not my 


duty as an officer of Government—it is not 
my task, to come down here and answer 
any questions that noble Lords may please 


to put to me. My opinion on public 
matters will be formed with independence, 
industry, deliberation, and, I trust, with 
integrity. Further 1 will not go, at the 
present moment, in answering the ques- 
tions of the noble Lord opposite. [ will 
not state the grounds of my resignation 
till I am called on so to do by your Lord- 
ships—till I am compelled by proceedings 
of this House, or by your instituting an 
inquiry which shall render my doing so 
absolutely necessary. I shall then, and 
not till then, think fit to reply to those 
questions. I will not make any disclosures 
not called for in a regular manner. 

Lord Wicklow asked as a particular fa- 
vour, that the noble Marquess would let 
him clearly understand whether he meant 
to say that the reason for his resignation 
was not in any way connected with the 
appointments which had taken place in 
Ireland ? 

The Marquess Wellesley did not feel 
himself at all required to answer that 
question. 

The Earl of Harrowby understood the 
noble Marquess to say that his resignation 
was not owing to any thing that had 
passed on the entrance of the Lord-lieu 
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| thought fit to make it 
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' which his noble 
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tenant into Dublin, because at the time he 
resigned, the noble Marquess was ignorant 
of that transaction; on that point he 
would not make a single observation. His 
noble Friend vear him (the earl of Had- 
dington), with the delicacy which was na- 
tural to him, and proper to the situation 


| « 
'in which he was placed, had entirely con- 
justified, in entering in this House upon 


fined himself to an explanation of the 
transaction which had been ailuded to by 
had 
a patallel to this 
Dublin procession, That parallel was one 
composed of dissimilitudes rather than of 
If some unknown person had 
displaved an Orange flag over the box in 
Friend was sitting, how 


=) 


could such a faci be compared with a pro- 


who 


| cession formally proclaimed and arranged 
reserve my opinion on all public questions 


by the person whom he need not deseribe 
except as the only individual » ho was 
ever held up to the reprobation of his 
country from that place (pointing to the 
throne)? The fact of such a procession 
being intended was communicated at the 
Castle of Dublin, and inquiry was made 
there for the purpose of learning the par- 
ticular hour at which the Lord-lieutenant 
would land. The influence of the person 
to whom he alluded was known in Ireland 
to be powerful for any purpose ; but for 
such a purpose was all-powerful. That 
individual had announced that he would 
not himself head the procession ; and he 
did not. He would not then examine the 
particular reason given for that individual 
abstaining from doing so; but perbaps he 
thought it more dignified, and more be- 
coming the regal station to which he was 
advanced, to make his entry into the 
Castle by proxy. He was unwilling in the 
absence of a noble Lord whom he had 
been accustomed to designate as his friend 
to reflect upon his conduct ; but he pro- 
fessed that he would rather have exposed 
himself to be torn to pieces by that same 
Dublin mob, than to have entered the city 
in procession with them. He would not 
inquire whether, according to a strict 
technical interpretation of the law, the 
banners that were carried were legal or 
not; but he was inclined to say, that they 
were illegal. At all events, the whole at- 
fair exhibited the Government of the 
country as putting itself at the head of a 
party, and doing every thing possible, by 
means of menace, to affect the existence 
of the Protestant Church in Ireland. There 
could be no symptom more alarming, to 
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the future happiness of Ireland and the 
destinies of this country. What ought to 
be done, he had not the presumption to 
say; but if the Government had any 
hopes of maintaining tranquillity, after 
what it had done, it was not fit to be 
trusted. 

Viscount Melbourne begged to explain, 
that any degree of concernhe might have 
expressed was subject to the contingency 
of the noble Lord’s statement being correct. 


for the accounts he had received were of 
an entirely ditferent nature. Banners 
such as were described might have been 
carried, but their number did not exceed 
one or two at the outside. The statement 
made to him was, that the banners in ge- 
neral were not marked with any inscription 
of a seditious character. The sorrow he 
had expressed, therefore, was on the 
supposition that the facts were different 
from what they had been represented to 
him to be. 

Lord Farnham begged to ask, whether 
the noble Viscount at the head of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government would consent to an 
inquiry into the facts connected with the 
entry of Lord Mulgrave into Dublin, either 
at the Bar of the House or before a Select 
Committee? He had heard from persons 
of veracity, present on the occasion, that 
the facts stated by his noble Friend were 
as he had represented them, and if the 
noble Viscount would not grant the inquiry 
he (Lord Farnham) asked for, the state- 
ment of the noble Viscount in opposition 
would not be entitled to the implicit reli- 
ance of the House. 

Viscount Melbourne said that if the 
noble Lord would lay a Parliamentary 
ground for the inquiry he should of course 
be as ready to join in it as any of their 
Lordships. But the noble Lord was bound 
to show that the facts were different from 
what he had stated them to be, that the 
object was of sufficient importance, and 
that it was expedient and wise to enter 
upon such an inquiry, before asking their 
Lordships to grant it. 

Earl Fitzwilliam would ask the noble 
Lord connected with the county of Wex- 
ford, whether he believed that an inquiry 
at the Bar of the House would be attended 
with any other consequences than to create 
excitement and irritation on both sides 
in Ireland, which would be destruc- 
tive of those hopes of tranquillity which 
the noble Earl opposite seemed so desirous 
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of realizing. There would be statement 
and counter statement, and notwithstan- 
ding all the solemnities with which an 
inquiry at the Bar was conducted, there 
would be great difficulty in arriving at 
that clear, distinct statement of the truth 
which would carry conviction to unwilling 
minds; and if conviction was not carried 
to unwilling minds, so far from such an 
inquiry carrying peace and tranquillity to 


' Ireland it would havea directly contrary 
But hedid not admit that it was correct; | 


tendency. He trusted, therefore, that 
his noble Friend would pause before he 
yielded to this demand for Parliamentary 
inquiry into such a matter. 

The Earl of Roden said, that the noble 
Earl was mistaken in what he supposed 
would be the effect of inquiry at the Bar 
of that House. A Member of the other 
House of Parliament could establish the 
facts as he had stated them, and they 
would, he doubted not, be admitted by 
the parties themselves who carried the 
banners, for they gloried in what they had 
done. 

The Duke of Richmond regretted, that 
the procession in question should have 
taken place, and whatever number of 
these banners were carried, he was sure 
the noble Lord-lieutenant must himself 
regretit; for he must see that they would 
be displeasing to the majority of the people 
of this country. If there were flags ex- 
hibited such as bad been described, he 
was sure that the Government must regret 
the fact, and he hoped his noble Friends 
would exert their influence with their 
Protestant brethren to abstain from any 
violation of the law. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne said, he 
must enter his protest against its being 
understood that the whole power of the 
law would not in future be exerted by the 
Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, under the 
instructions he had received and would 
receive, to put down every species of 
illegal meeting and procession in whatever 
quarter, and for whatever purpose, it 
might be assembled. If the Dublin pro- 
cession was not put down, it was because 
it was not conceived to be illegal. If it 
had been illegal, it would have been the 
duty of the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government to have taken measures to 
suppress it. But he knew of nothing 
more likely to compromise the peace of 
Ireland, and to lower the character of the 
Government, than attempting to stretch 
the provisions of a law which was limited 
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in its application to subjects connected 
with religious differences. 

The Earl of Wicklow: No; and Ihave 
it here. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne would not 
now, although perfectly ready to do so at 
a fit time, enter into a discussion on the 
provisions of the Act in question; but he 
must say, that nothing would be more 
unfortunate than that this law should bear 
a construction which would suppress the 
expression of political feeling, which ought 
to be free, except to an extent which 
would endanger public peace and excite 
those religious animosities which it should 
be the object of the Legislature to pre- 
vent. The Government of Ireland ought 
not to exist as a Government if it did not 
use all its efforts, direct and indirect, to 
put down such ebullitions in future. But 
those who knew the doubtful description 
of such Acts must be aware that with all 


the efforts of the Government, no Act of 


Parliament could be enforced without the 
assistance of individuals, who should en- 
deavour to substitute for the spirit of mis- 
chief a union which, on some topics at 
least connected with the general prosperity 
of the country, might exist among all 
classes. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, that the 
speech of the noble Marquess who had 
just sat down was in direct contrast with 


that of the noble Viscount at the head of | 


the Government. Both agreed that the 
Act of Parliament did not apply to such a 
case; but whilst the noble Marquess said 
that such ebullitions should be prevented, 
the noble Viscount said he should not 
regret that which had taken place if it 
were not in Opposition to the Govern- 
ment. 

Viscount Melbourne: No; I denied 
that the description given of the event 
was correct. 

The Earl of Wicklow: If such proces- 
sions were allowed to pass without inquiry 
and censure, he feared they would be made 
precedents for Protestant processions. 
Certainly the question could not be allowed 
to rest as it was. 

The Marquess of Londonderry asked 
whether the noble Viscount would consent 
to lay before the House the letter he had 
received from the Lord-lieutenant, stating 
the circumstances connected with the pro- 
cession, and the instructions which it 
appeared had been since sent out upon the 
subject ? 
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Viscount Melbourne begged to be al- 
lowed till Monday to consider whether he 
should lay before the House the Lord- 
lieutenant’s letter; but as to instructions 
since sent out to him, there existed no 
such document. 

The Marquess of Londonderry under- 
stood the noble Marquess opposite to say 
that instructions had been since sent over 
to the Lord-lieutenant on the subject. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne said tha 
he alluded to his general instructions. 

The Earl of Roden begged to assure the 
noble Duke (of Richmond) that. he and his 
friends would do all in their power to 
discourage processions in violation of the 
law. 

The petition was laid upon the Table. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 22, 1835. 

Minutes. Bill. Read a second time :—Annual Indemnity. 


Petitions presented. By Mr. Mark Putiips, from Man - 
chester, against the Imprisonment for Debt Bill. 


Liverroot Potrice.| Lord 
moved the Second Reading of the Liver- 
pool Police Bill. 

Mr. Ewart opposed the Motion. 
Though this was called a Police Bill, the 
real object of it was to provide payment 
for the clergy ef the parish of Liverpool 
out of the funds of the Corporation. It 
bore the name of a Police Bill, it was 
true, but it contained a clause which 
enabled the Corporation to make pro- 
vision for the clergy of Liverpool out of 
their funds. Had this clause not been 
observed in proper time the Bill might 
have passed through the House unnoticed, 
with this most extraordinary and most 


Sandon 


| objectionable clause, and Liverpool would, 


if the Bill passed in its present shape, be 
completely shut out from the benefit of 
those legislative reforms of the public 
institutions of the country which were now 
in progress. Within the last ten years no 
less a sum than 120,000/. had been ex- 
pended in paying the clergy of the parish 
and in the building and repairing of 
churches, by which the Dissenters and 
the Catholics did not benefit to the 
amount of one farthing. Was the House 
prepared to add to the already enormous 
patronage of the Corporation by passing 
such a Billas this? If the Corporation 
wanted a police, or if they wanted to 
make provision for the clergy, let each 
object be provided for in a separate Bill, 
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There was an efficient police already in 
Liverpool. The town clerk, when examined 
on the subject, spoke highly of its effi- 
ciency, and an officer of the metropolitan 
police, sent down by sir Robert Peel to 
inquire into the subject, reported the 
establishment as excellent. Two years 
back the Member for Middlesex (Mr. 
Hume) brought in a Bill to enable dis- 
tricts to establish a local police without 
the expense and trouble of carrying a pri- 
vate Bill through that House. Why 
should not the Corporation of Liverpool 
avail themselves of this witout bringing 
a Bill of this kind before the House? 
The real object of the Bill was to render 
the clergy of this parish completely free 
from anything like popular control, in 
fixing their provision by Act of Paviia- 
ment. He felt confident his noble Friend 
and Colleague would not, with all his 
talents, be able to invest the Bill with 
such a degree of plausibility as would 
induce a reformed House of Commons to 
pass it. He had no hesitation in calling 
it a job—a Corporation job—whatever 
might be the object it professed. He 
would move, as an Amendment, that-the 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months. 

Lord Sandon hoped he should be able 
to satisfy the House that the Bill did not 
bear the character given to it by his hon. 
Colleague. It was not a job, nor a Cor- 
poration Bill. He regretted the necessity 
of being obliged to go into some detail, 
for the purpose of showing to the House 
what were the real character and the ob- 
jects of this Bill. In the course of Jast 
year it was proposed by Lord Grey’s Go- 
vernment to do away with Church-rates. 
The clergy of Liverpool would thus be 
deprived of one of the sources from which 
they derived their very moderate income 
and support. Application was made to 
the inhabitants of Liverpool to ascertain 
how it would be most advisable to act 
under those circumstances, and how it 
would be most advisable to provide for 
the maintenance of the clergy, which 
hitherto was derived partly from the 
Church-rates. The result was, that a de- 
putation waited upon his noble Friend, 
the then Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Lord Althorp), who, when the matter was 
explained to him, said, that, in the event 
of the Bill for the abolition of Church- 
rates passing, it would be only fair that 
provision should be made from some other 
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source equivalent to the diminution of 
income that would arise from the abolition 
of Church-rates. The whole legal claim 
of the clergy of the parish of Liverpool 
was only 400/., a sum totally inadequate 
to the wants of so large a parish. It was 
raised to 1,500/., and this was the whole 
amount received by two rectors and four 
curates. The duties they had to perform 
were very far, indeed, from being a sinecure. 
There were two churches, and four full 
services on the Sabbath, besides morning 
ana evening prayer on other days. There 
were 170,000 souls to be attended to. 
The House must see, therefore, that the 
situation of the clergy of Liverpool was no 
sinecure. There was ample employment, 
with but very moderate remuneration, 
which would be greatly diminished when 
the Church-rate was done away with. So 
convinced was Lord Althorp that some 
substitute ought to be provided to make 
up for the loss to the Church that he 
suggested the raising of an equivalent 
sum through the Poor-rates, and paying 
it to the clergy. The objection to this 
course was, that the payment made in this 
way to the clergy would be levied upon 
all classes and religious persuasions. 
There was, therefore, against such a 
course the same objection that lay against 
the Church-rate. Under these circum- 
stances, a deputation from the inhabitants 
in general waited on the Magistrates of 
the town, and prayed them to deviee some 
means of meeting the difficulty. After 
mature consideration, they thought the 
most advisable course would be to embody 
a clause in the Police Bill, by which the 
difficulty would be effectually, and, as it 
appeared, most fairly and properly reme- 
died. His hon. Friend said, there was al- 
ready an efficient police in Liverpool. 
Now, the truth was, the whole force 
amounted only to fifty, and they were 
employed in the prevention of robberies and 
nocturnal depredations. It must be quite 
obvious that this number was not sufficient 
in a place of such a vast population, even 
for night service alone, much less for the 
performance of police duty during the day. 
These were the considerations which led 
to the introduction of this Bill. The 
establishment of an efficient police was 
the real object, and not, as his hon, Friend 
said, the making a provision for the 
clergy. The parish came to an agreement 
to pay two-thirds of the police-rate, and 
the other third was to go to the clergy, as 
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an equivalent for their loss by the removal 
of Church-rate. In considering the 
claims of the clergy it must be remem- 
bered that the Corporation derived consi- 
derable income from land which had 
formerly been set apart for the use of the 
rector of the parish. The objection of 
his hon. Friend, grounded upon the cir- 
cumstance, that persons of various reli- 
gious persuasions would be called upon 
under the Bill, to contribute to the support 
of a clergy from which they derived no 
spiritual benefit, would not, he appre- 
hended, weigh with the House, at least so 
long as there was a Church connected 
with the State, and established by law. 
When the matter was last considered by 
the vestry there was not one dissentient 
voice. He believed the Dissenters of 
Liverpool themselves were most anxious to 
see an addition made from this, or from 
some other source to the income of the 
clergy. The Grand Jury received the 
presentment for the establishment of a 
police, and the Recorder was favourable 
to the measure proposed. Under these 
circumstances he trusted the House would 
reject the Amendment proposed by his 
hon. Friend. 

Mr. Pryme said, that the merits of the 
Question resolved themselves into a single 
point. It was not so much whether the 
clergy of a peculiar religion should be main- 
tained by all classes, but whether a fund 
destined for the benefit of the community at 
large should have a portion of it appro- 
priated to the benefit of a particular part 
of that community. Corporate funds, he 
maintained, were held in trust for the 
benefit of the whole community. He 
stated his belief that the churches of 
Liverpool were very inadequately endowed, 
and he should like to see endowments 
made for them, but he must maintain 
that the Corporation Fuuds, to which the 
Dissenters contributed, should not be 
appropriated to such purposes. He would 
therefore, vote for the Amendment. 

Mr. Thornely said, that he had been 
requested to support the petition which 
his hon. Friend, the Member for Liver- 
pool, had just laid upon the Table of the 
House. Locally connected with Liver- 
pool, he was able to state that the majority 
of the inhabitants were strongly opposed 
to the Bill now under consideration, and 
it was regarded by them as an evasion in 
anticipation of the measure of Muncipal 
Reform which it was generally understood 
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to be in the contemplation of his Majesty’s 
Government to submit to the Legislature. 
The Bill might have the support of the 
Corporate body, which was said to consist 
of the Mayor, Bailiffs, and Burgesses, 
though the business was conducted by 
forty-one self-elected Common-council- 
men, but he denied that this body repre- 
sented the feelings of the majority of the 
town. The subject had been brought 
under the consideration of the parish 
vestry in October last, when, out of be- 
tween 8,000 and 9,000 rate-payers, only 
97 attended. The rector was in the chair, 
aud granted a poll on its being demanded, 
when sixty-three persons voted in favour 
of the Bill, and thirty-four, of whom he 
(Mr. Thornely) had been one, voted 
against it. He contended that this small 
division did not by any means manifest 
the feelings of the town on the subject; 
and though the Bill had been recom- 
mended by the Grand Jury and by the 
Recorder, still, it ought to be remem- 
bered, that the latter, as well as the 
foreman of the Grand Jury, was a member 
of the Corporation. In short, he was 
satisfied this Bill would never have been 
heard of, had it not been that certain 
parties in the Corporation wished to steal 
a march on the good effects expected from 
the general Government measure of Mu- 
nicipal Reform, and upon the result of the 
Bill with reference to Church-rates. On 
the whole, the Corporate Funds, amount- 
ing to 100,000/. per annum (of which 
50,0002. was paid by the natives of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, in the shape 
of town dues), were perfectly adequate 
for the addition which this Bill contem- 
plated fixing upon the public, and he 
should certainly vote for the Amendment 
moved by his hon. Friend, that this Bill 
be read a second time this day six 
months. 

Lord Francis Egerton said, he should 
not have risen but that he wished to call 
the attention of the hon. Member for 
Cambridge (Mr. Pryme) to one fact. The 
hon. Member had objected to the Bill, 
because it contemplated a diversion of 
Corporate Property to purposes other than 
that for which it was intrusted to the 
Corporate body. He begged to inform 
the hon, Member, that very considerable 
property was vested in the Corporation of 
Liverpool, for the express purpose of en- 
abling them to provide adequately for 
the rectors and clergy of that extensive 
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and important parish, and, therefore, the 
objection of the hon. Member was done 
away with, so far as the provisions in the 
Bill with reference to the clergy. On this 
Bill a vestry had been held in the man- 
ner stated by the hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton ; but since that period a still 
more recent general vestry had been held, 
as stated by his noble Friend, the Mem- 
ber for Liverpool, when no objection what- 
ever was made to this Bill. He was sur- 
prised to hear the hon. Member for 
Liverpool (Mr. Ewart) treat it as a job. 
[Mr. Ewart did not so treat it.] He un- 
derstood, from what the hon. Member 
said, that he regarded it as a job of the 
Corporation, If he thought it a job, 
he would be the last man to vote 
for it. If the Corporation had it in 
trust to make provision for the clergy, 
they must do so in this or in some other 
way. He was not disposed to deny the 
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respectability of the opposing party, but | 


he did deny their numbers; and as a proof 
that that opinion on the subject had changed 
in some quarters, he might mention, that 
the petition against it, intrusted to the 
hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. Ewart), 
had since been withdrawn from his hands. 

Mr. Sheil thought that a decisive an- 
swer might be given to the supporters of 
the Bill, from the mere fact stated by the 
noble Lord, that the Corporation of Liver- 
pool held funds in trust for the payment 
of the clergy. If so, why were the in- 
habitants generally to be called upon to 
contribute, and moreover to pay two-thirds 
of the expense of maintaining the pro- 
posed police? All that the rectors could 
claim by law was 400/. a year; but this 
was an attempt to saddle the inhabitants 
of Liverpool with 3501, a-year in addition. 
He was assured by the hon. Member for 
Liverpool, that the inhabitants at large 
were averse to the measure; and why 
could not the matter rest until the Bills 
to regulate Municipal Corporations and 
Church-rates were before the House? 
An inquiry had been made into the several 
Municipal Corporations, and a measure 
for the reform of those institutions was 
actually in readiness. Under such circuw- 
stances he could not but consider this 
Bill as a sort of pious fraud and holy 
device for the benefit of the Liverpool 
Corporation and Church. Why not let 
the matter rest until the Corporation Bill 
was introduced ? Where was the neces- 
sity for this haste? He would tell the 
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House, this was a specimen of the expe- 
dients which Corporations at this moment 
were disposed to adopt for the purpose of 
evading the law, and frustrating the effect 
of the anticipated Reform. He had only 
lately received, from the party on whom 
the utmost reliance could be placed, a 
statement that the Corporation of Lincoln 
had met to consider the adoption of 
measures for the speedy disposal of the 
Corporate Property. It was proposed to 
convert the whole into freehold property, 
and thereby withdraw it from the opera- 
tion of any reform. Again, calling to 
mind the non-necessity of hastening this 
Bill, and the certainty of a Corporation 
Measure being shortly introduced, calling 
| to mind also the injustice which this Bill 
| would commit on the Dissenters, he did 
‘hope that its further progress would not 
be pressed, or if it were, that hon. Mem- 
, bers would join with him in opposing it. 

Lord Stanley could not but think, not- 
| withstanding the impassioned address 
; which had been delivered by the hon. and 
learned Member for Tipperary, that the 
House would fall into the very error 
against which he had cautioned them, 
that of coming to a precipitate and un- 
, advisable conclusion, if they departed from 
|the ordinary course of proceeding, and 
determined to reject this Bill upon the 
second reading. He could not but think 
that the adoption of such a course would 
be far more precipitate than if they allowed 
the assertions on one and the other side 
to be thoroughly sifted and canvassed by 
the tribunal to which it was proposed to 
refer the consideration of the Bill. He 
much regretted that the hon. and learned 
Member should have thought it necessary 
to mix up with the immediate Question 
before them tepics of a general nature, 
certainly only calculated for a discussion 
upon Corporate Reform, and for those 
important and extensive measures of 
which he understood, and which he sin- 
cerely hoped, would speedily be brought 
under the notice of the House by his 
Majesty’s Ministers. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman, in the course of his address, 
had affirmed that a vast proportion of the 
people of Liverpool was opposed to this 
Bill. Now, that was a point, he submitted, 
which would more properly and more fairly 
come under the consideration of the Com- 
mittee. So far as the House was yet ac- 
quainted with the fact, it derived its 
knowledge from the assertion of the hon, 
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and learned Member, and the hon. Mem- 
ber sometimes made assertions merely by 
way of rhetorical flourish. Now these 
were the facts which were in the posses- 
sion of the House. Out of the whole 
body of the inhabitants of ..iverpool 
only thirty-four persons recorded their 
votes against this Bill, and on another 
occasion sixteen vestrymen, having thought 
fit to petition against the Bill, gave such 
displeasure to their constituents, that at 
the next vestry meeting they were removed 
from their offices, and supplanted by others 
whose support had been given to the 
measure. ‘The whole number consisted of 
eighteen; of these sixteen were hostile to 
the principle of the Bill, and they without 
any difficulty were removed, and sixteen 
supporters of the principle elected in their 
place. At this parish election, be it more- 
over remembered, the votes were not given 
according to the amount of property, but 
upon the most approved basis of equality. 
So much for the public opinion of Liver- 
pool in regard to the matter, and for the 
vast preponderance of opposition, and for 
the consequent necessity of throwing out 
the Bill, and leaving all to the coming 
measure of Corporate Reform. With 
regard to the Church-rates of Liverpool, 
this was a very peculiar case. It was ad- 
mitted so to be by his noble Friend, the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment (Lord John Russell), and by the 
noble Lord who formerly filled the office 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer (Lord 
Althorp); and it was stated by them that 
if the Ministerial measure relating to 
Church-rates were approved of and passed, 
it would be absolutely necessary to make 
certain provisions for meeting the specific 
case of Liverpool, where there was no en- 
dowment for the clergy. Under these 
circumstances, and there being a general 
desire for the improvement of the police, 
it was determined both by the parish and 
the Corporation to send up a Bill to Par- 
liament,comprising provisions for improving 
the police, and also for putting an end to 
the difficulty which existed in reference 
to the local Church-rates. What course 
did they take? Why, they agreed upon 
their terms, and then asked to go before 
the ordinary tribunal, by which they well 
knew every provision in their Bill, from 
first to last, must be searchingly sifted 
and examined. What course could be 
fairer and more likely to give satisfaction 
to all? ‘But no,” says the hon, and 
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learned Member for Tipperary; “ I will 
not allow this. I call on this House not 
to act precipitately; therefore, I call on 
them to throw out the Bill precipitately.” 
Could the House really believe that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had fairly 
and candidly stated the ground on which 
he wished the House to throw out the 
Bill at once? Was not the real fact this? 
It was felt that by the Bill which had 
been agreed to both by the inhabitants 
and Corporation of Liverpool, a greater 
degree of firmness and stability would be 
given to the very moderate provision of 
the clergy of a large and increasing popu- 
lation. On that ground it was that the 
House was called upon not to act, and 
yet to act, with precipitance, and to pre- 
vent the completion of a beneficial and 
satisfactory measure. When the hon. 
and learned Gentleman said that the Cor- 
poration of Liverpool ought not to spend 
their funds for the benefit of the Established 
Church, he begged to remind the hon. 
and learned Member that the Corporation 
held a considerable portion of their pro- 
perty on a grant in trust for the purpose 
of enabling them more adequately to pro- 
vide for the Clergy of the Established 
Church, and of remunerating those spiritual 
services on which, from the increase in 
population, the calls were now more fre- 
quent and onerous. Against this grant 
not a single voice had been raised, either 
by Dissenter or any other, since the year 
1752 up to the present period. Under 
these circumstances he hoped that the 
House would not act with such injustice 
as to postpone indefinitely the second 
reading of this Bill, but would allow it to 
go, in the ordinary course of proceeding, 
to a Committee, where the details would 
be properly discussed. He would readily 
admit that this measure ought not to clash 
with the Corporation measure about to be 
introduced, and therefore he should hope 
that his noble Friend would see the fair- 
ness and expediency on all accounts of 
not pressing the third reading of the Bill 
until he was acquainted with the Minis- 
terial plan of Corporate Reform. This 
was the equitable way of proceeding. He 
wished for nothing out of the ordinary 
course of legislation. He only pressed for 
the second reading of this Bill, because to 
the principle no substantial objection had 
been made, and in regard to the details a 
Committee was the proper tribunal for 
examining them, 
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Mr. Sheil: I rise, Sir, to explain one 
circumstance relating to the Bill, and not, 
of course, to answer the very unprovoked 
—l[ Cheers interrupted the hon. and learned 
Member, and the conclusion of the sen- 
tence was lost.|_ Perhaps I have no right 
to advert to what I do not call a wanton 
attack, but certainly a venomous one.— 
[Cries of ‘* Spoke, spoke,” and ‘‘ Order!” 
—I know I have no right to speak again. 
I feel that. But upon other occasions 
other individuals who have been attacked 
have been allowed to make —-— 

Lord Stanley: Will the hon. Gentle- 
man allow me to interrupt him, and assure 
him that if I have used one word person- 
ally painful to his feelings, such was not 
my intention? 

Mr. Sheil: Oh! the words of the noble 
Lord are like the spear of Achilles; they 
wound with one end and heal with the 
other.—[‘* Spoke.”]—I must explain. The 
noble Lord says, that [ made assertions on 
my own authority—assertions which he 
calls rhetorical flourishes, and which, he 
adds, | am in the habit of making. I say 
that it isa wanton provocation. I say that 
I made no assertions on my own authority. 
The assertions were those of the hon. 
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Member for Liverpool and of the hon. 


Member for Wolverhampton. The noble 
Lord forgets those hon. Members, and 
attributes them only to me. 

Sir Robert Inglis: 1 rise to order. I 
put it to the Chair, whether the hon. and 
learned Member is not at this moment 
making a distinct speech? I believe that 
this is against the rules of the House. 

The Speaker was understood to say that 
the hon. Member in explaining that he 
had not made assertions on his own 
authority, the hon. and learned Member 
was so far in order. Beyond that he had 
“ gone, nor would he be in order if he 

id. 

Mr. Sheil: I bow willingly to your 
decision, Sir, however I may think I suffer 
by it. 

Sir Robert Inglis rose amidst some 
confusion —I never heard any hon. Mem- 
ber after receiving an apology like that 
of my noble Friend, make use of such 
an adjective as the hon. and learned 
Member has used. I never knew any 
hon. Member persevere—[ Mr. Sheil again 
rose, but cries of “‘Order,” compelled the 
hon. and learned Member to resume his 
seat. ] 

Mr. Finn: Is thehon. Baronet in order? 
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Sir Robert Inglis: The hon. Member 
does not know me if he thinks he can so 
easily put me down. The hon. Member 
for Tipperary is the first individual in my 
memory, and I hope he will be the last, 
who, aft€ such an apology as that made 
by my noble Friend, with his accustomed 
feelings of high honour, should again and 
again have stated what he has. I say this 
notin particular justification of my noble 
Friend, but as I would have said had any 
other hon. Member been placed in similar 
circumstances. An hon. Member makes 
a remark, which appearing to give pain to 
another he immediately retracts; and yet, 
notwithstanding this apology, the other 
hon. Member persists in declaring that he 
has been attacked, and that to such an 
attack he will reply. To a scene of this 
description, so discreditable to the dignity 
and order of our proceedings, is it not 
essential that some stop should be put? 
I will now, Sir, advert to che subject im- 
mediately before us. I was certainly not 
the person who diverted the attention of 
the House from that subject, and when 
the hon. Member for Tipperary rose to 
instruct us I did not know, this being a 
Committee of Supply day, but that he 
would take some opportunity of adverting 
to that notice which he lately gave. I 
cannot now but feel that he might with 
some consistency have left the matter to 
hon. Members more directly connected 
with such a local question—particularly 
a question involving the very point in 
respect to which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was necessarily ignorant. 

Mr. Wilks begged to express his hope 
that, notwithstanding the eloquent appeal 
of the noble Lord, the House would not 
allow this Bill to proceed further, opposed 
as it was to the feelings of the majority of 
the most wealthy and respectable inhabi- 
tants of the town of Liverpool. The 
House ought to recollect that the majority 
of the people of that town were dissenters 
from the Established Church, and, there- 
fore, they ought not to be astonished 
that the hon. Member for Tipperary was 
opposed to the Bill, when they knew that 
2-8ths of the population were of the same 
persuasion as the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber. It wasalso to be recollected that the 
Dissenters of Liverpool considered them- 
selves as placed in a state of peculiar op- 
pression, and complained greatly of the 
violation of their rights. The Corporation 
of Liverpool had a council, consisting of 
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64; and, though the Test and Corporation 
Acts had been repealed, not a Dissenter 
had as yet been admitted into it. They 
had not allowed one Member of any sect 
except th..t of the Church-of-England, to 
become one of their Corporation, though 
twenty-three of the Bankers and Mer- 
chants of Liverpool were Dissenters. The 
truth was, that this Bill, bearing the name 
of the Liverpool Day: Police Bill, was 
framed for the purpose of giving a 
permanent appropriation of the public 
money to the clergymen of the Established 
Church—although the Corporation was 
bound to provide for them out of the pro- 
perty entrusted to them for that very pur- 
pose. On the showing of the noble Lord 
that was the case. Then, he asked, how 
could the Corporation account for their 
conduct in the past century—during 
which the salary paid to the rectors and 
curates had been paid, not out of the 
property in trust, but out of the pockets 
of Dissenters and Roman Catholics? | 
Under these circumstances he hoped the 
House would not consent to the further 
progress of the Bill. 

Mr. Mark Phillips protested against 
Church matters being surreptitiously in- 
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troduced into a Police Bill, and the entail- 
ment of this charge upon the people of 
Liverpool. 

Lord Sandon begged permission to | 
explain that the Bill stated in the title | 
that it was to provide for the improvement 
of the Town Police, and for the payment | 
of an annual sum for the parochial clergy. 
of Liverpool. | 

Colonel Sibthorp would assure the 
House, as some allusion had been made to | 
the Corporation with which he was con- | 
nected, that when its affairs were brought 
forward the corporate authorities would be 
found to have acted with the greatest 
purity. 

Dr. Bowring begged, as a Dissenter, to 
protest against the opprobrium which the 
hon. Baronet opposite sought to throw 
upon those who differed from his own reli- 
gious creed. He would not intrude upon 
the House further than to protest against 
that House being set up as a religious 
tribunal. 

Mr. O'Connell rose to protest against 
the Bill, on behalf of a number of the 
contributors to the fund which the Bill 
proposed to dispose of. The city which 
he (Mr. O’Connell) represented was a 
great contributor to the Corporation funds 
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of the town of Liverpool. He protested 
against the Bull, because there were 
45,000—he was told 62,000—Roman 
Catholics resideut in Liverpool, not one 
of whom had ever been admitted into the 
Corporation of that town. There were 
also an immense number of Protestant 
Dissenters resideut in the town, not one 
of whom had ever yet been admitted into 
the Corporation; and yet charges of bi- 
gotry were constantly heard against those 
who were opposed to the oppressors and 
exclusionists. Ile was not, indeed, 
much surprised that the noble Lord should 
take a fancy to a Bill which included at 
once provisions. for police and parsons; 
but he (Mr. O’Connell) submitted 
the Bill was a fraud upon the House. 
There was not one word about the clergy 
in the recital. In the title it was true 
there was a slight mention of them; but 
neither in the recital nor the preamble was 
the slightest allusion made to them. Until 
you came to the 13th page of the Bill not 
une word was said about the clergy. In 
the 14th page of the Bill the clergy were 
introduced; but under what head were 
they introduced ?—how was the attention 
of the House directed to their introduc- 
tion? They were introduce under the 
head of * Limitations of Actions”. How 
parson grow up under that 
clause? He had certainly heard of the 
precedent of a Turnpike Bill, in which a 
Bristol Magistrate obtained the introduc- 
tion of a clause to enable him to send his 
slaves from one island tu another in the 
West Indies in spite of any local act to 
the contrary. The present Bill appeared 
to furnish an instance of a similar exer- 
cise of ingenuity. Here the day police 
of the town were mixed up with the par- 
sons of the town; and this was done be- 
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had funds in trust for the clergy. They 
did not want an Act of Parliament to ex- 
ecute the trust, but they did want an 
Act of Parliament to evade it, by throw- 
ing the burden upon others, There was 
not one word about the trust in the Bill— 
it was entirely omitted. There was some- 
thing oratorical in stating that 34 only 
voted against the Bill, and on the other 
side keeping back the equally important 
fact that only 63 voted for it; and when it 
was found that neither Catholic nor Protest- 
ant had ever supported it, was not the 
House to be convinced by the assertions 
of the hon. Gentleman near him, that the 
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majority of the people of Liverpool were 
essentially opposed to it? ‘It is an at- 
tempt,” exclaimed the hon. and learned 
Gentleman—“ it is an attempt to prevent 
the reform of Corporations which we have 
in contemplation. Yes, all of us on this 
side of the House, and many on the other 
side also, are prepared for a measure of 
Corporate Reform; but in the meantime 
this Bill, is brought, in the hope that it 
may go to a Committee, and that by 
some accident—such things have hap- 
pened before—persons who have not 
heard one word of the merits of the Bill 
may come down and vote in its favour. 
The Bill is pressed forward now in the 
hope that 63 persons may be got together 
again, as they were got together before, 
to vote for the Bill whether they under. 
stand it or not.” If a police bill were 
wanted, why not introduce a police bill ? 
but do not, under the name of a police 
bill, introduce a parson bill—do not estab- 
lish the unnatural conjunction of thief- 
takers and parsons in the same measure, 
It was a most ridiculous and preposter- 
ous conjunction. And who made it ri- 
diculous and preposterous? Was it he 
who exposed the ridiculousness and 
preposterousness of it, or was it he 
who was guilty of the absurdi‘y of propos- 
ing so absurd and unnatural a conjunc- 
tion? He knew that insinuations were 
thrown out by those who could not speak 
openly. There was not a worse habit of 
persecution than that of insinuation. If 
any man had been guilty of what had 
been foully and foolishly stated elsewhere, 
let it be openly and manfully avowed. 
He alluded not to any who sat within the 
House, but to those who out of the House 
had stated things which no one in the 
house would dare to assert. If there 
were any truth in the insinuations to 
which he referred, let it be spoken out 
manfully. He was not one of those who 
would merely insinuate. If there were 
such an insinuation to be made, iet it be 
boldly put forth in words. Until it were 
so put forth, he should treat it with sove- 
reign contempt. 

Mr. Goulburn observed that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman complained grievously 
of those who alluded to the motives of the 
persons who conducted public measures, 
or who took part in them in Parliament; 
and yet the whole of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s speech on that occa- 
sion had been an insinuation of mo- 
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tives against those who brought for- 
ward the present Bill. Throughout the 
whole of his speech the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had insinuated, that it was 
the intention of the promoters of the Bill 
to obtain surreptitiously from the House 
a provision for the clergy of Liverpool, 
under the plea of providing for the police 
that town. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had asserted that there was no 
mention of the clergy in the early part of 
the Bill; but if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had condescended to read the 
title of the Bill, he would there have 
found the objects of the Bill expressly 
specified. The noble Lord, the Member 
for Liverpool, had read the title of the 
Bill to the House; but as it seemed so 
soon to have passed from the recollection 
of several of the hon. Gentlemen who 
were present, he might perhaps be ex- 
cused if he ventured to read it again. It 
was entitled “ A Bill for the establish- 
ment of a day police force in the town of 
Liverpool, and to provide for the payment 
of annual sums to the parochial clergy.” 

But then, said the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, ‘“ the preamble contains not one 
word of the clergy.” What was the fact ? 
Why, that, instead of one, there were two 
preambles—one relating to the police, the 
other to the clergy. That which related 
to the payment of the clergy, not only 
stated that it was expedient that the pay- 
ment should be made to the clergy, but 
entered into a detail of the whole of the 
circumstances which rendered the pay- 
ment necessary. And that being the 
state of the Bill, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, with that fact before him, 
after imputing to those who advocated the 
Bill an intention to act surreptitiously, 
concluded by a laudable lecture upon the 
impropriety of insinuating motives. The 
Question before the House was simply 
this:—-an arrangement had been entered 
into by the inhabitants of Liverpool for 
the establishment of a day police, and 
for the payment of the clergy. They de- 
sired the House to consider, in Committee, 
whether the arrangement into which they 
proposed to enter was fair and proper; 
whether the funds in question could be 
fairly and properly applied to the purposes 
mentioned in the Bill. In that shape did 
the question come before them, and he 
(Mr. Goulburn) contended, that justice 
required that they should go into Com- 
mittee, and inquire whether the arrange- 
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ment proposed to be entered into by th 
inhabitants should be affirmed or refused 
by the House. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman said, “‘ No!—I will not hear 
the parties before a Committee of the 
House—I will not entertain the proposi- 
tion, however favourably it may have been 
received at Liverpool—I will crush it at 
the outset, lest it should go towards the 
establishment of a principle which I should 
object to.” Such a course of proceeding 
did not accord with his (Mr. Goulburn’s) 
idea of fairness. He would say, ‘‘ Go 
into Committee! inquire whether the 
Corporation have the right to apply these 
funds—whether, if so applied, they will 
be beneficial to the town, and then let the 
House determine whether the Bill shall 
pass or not.” 

Mr. O'Connell rose to explain. The 
right hon. Gentleman had checked him, 
and had reproached him with having ac- 
cused others of having made insinuations 
that they would not clothe in the words 
of a direct charge; and the right hon. 
Gentleman had also accused him of mak- 
ing or insinuating charges against the 
promoters of the Bill out of the House. 
He had insinuated no charge. The differ- 
ence between an insinuation and a direct 
charge was precisely the course that he 
took. He made no insinuation against 
the parties; he charged them directly. 
As to what he had said about the pre- 
amble, if anybody would look to the Bill 
itself, they would at once perceive what 
he had alluded to. What he (Mr. 
O'Connell) had said was, that, up to page 
12 of the Bill there was no mention of the 
clergy; nor was there. Inthe 13th page, 
in the middle of a section, entitled “ Li- 
mitations of Actions,” for the first time, 
by a rhetorical flourish, was a preamble 
relative to the clergy introduced. That 
was, certainly, a queer way of introducing 
a preamble. 

Mr. Goulburn: What the hon. and 
learned Gentleman said was, that there 
was an intention to take persons by sur- 
prise in introducing a question for the 
payment of the clergy in a Bill which pro- 
fessed to be for the establishment of a 
day police. In reply to that, he (Mr. 
Goulburn) stated, and he repeated, that 
the title of the Bill distinctly denoted the 
whole object of the Bill; and that al- 
though the preamble to the first part re- 
lated only to the police, yet that there 
was a second preamble setting forth the 
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whole of the objects of the Bill as regarded 
the clergy. 

Sir Charles Burrell (as we understood) 
congratulated the Government on the now 
avowed accession of the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin. The hon. and 
learned Member had said,—‘* The mea- 
sures of Corporate Reform which we 
contemplate.” 

Mr. Potter had always thought that the 
preamble of a Bill stood upon the first 
page ; but in the present instance it seemed 
it would be necessary to wade to the 13th 
page before more than one-half of the 
purposes of the Bill could be. discovered. 

On the question that the Bill be read a 
second time, the House divided: Ayes 
185; Noes 171; Majority 14. 

List of the Noes. 
Aglionby, I. A. 
Angerstein, J. 
Baines, Edward 
Barnard, George 
Barron, H. W. 
Beauclerck, Major 
Bellew, R. M, 
Berkeley, Capt. 
Bewes, T. 
Blackburn, John 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brady, Dennis C. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brodie, W. 
Brotherton, J. 


Liverpool Police. 


Fitzsimon, C. 
Fitzsimon, N. 
Folkes, Sir Wm. 
Gaskell, D. 
Gisborne, T. 
Goring, Il. 
Grattan, J. 
Grote, G. 

Gully, J. 

Hall, Benjamin 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hay, Colonel L. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Hawes, B. 
Heathcote, R. E. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Heron, Sir R. 
Hindley, C. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hoskins, K. 
Howard, P.H. 
Ifume, J. 
Jervis, John 
Kemp, T. R. 
Kennedy, J. 
King, E. B. 
Langton, W. G. 
Leader, J. T. 
Lefevre, C. S. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lister, E. C. 

-Lushington, C. 
Lynch, A. H. 
M‘Cance, J. 
Macleod, R. 
Macnamara, Major 
Maher, J. 
Mangles, J. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Marshall, W. 
Marsland, H. 
Maule, Hon. Fox 
Methuen, P. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Mostyn, Hon, E, M. 


Buckingham, J.S, 
Buller, Charles 
Burdon, W. W. 
Callaghan, D. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Cayley, E. S. 
Chalmers, P. 
Clive, E. B. 
Cobbett, W. 
Cockerell, Sir C. 
Crawford, W. 
Crawford, W.S. 
Curteis, Herbert B. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Denison, W. J. 
Dennistoun, Alex. 
Divett, FE. ’ 
Duncombe, T. S. 
Dundas, Hon. J. 
Dunlop, Colin 
Edwards, Colonel 
Elphinstone, Howard 
Evans, George 
Evans, Colonel 
Ferguson, R. 
Ferguson, Sir R. 
Fergus, John 
Fielden, J. 


Finn, W. T. 
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Musgrave, Sir R. 
Nagle, Sir R. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Brien, W. S. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, Morgan 
O’Connell, J. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Connell, Maurice 
O'Connor, Feargus 
O’ Dwyer, C. 
O’Loghlen, Sergeant 
Ord, W. H. 

Ord, W. 

Palmer, General 
Parker, J. 
Parrott, J. 

Parry, Colonel 
Pattison, J. 
Pease, J. 

Philips, G. R. 
Philips, M. 
Potter, R. 

Power, J. 

Power, P. 

Pryme, G. 
Robarts, A. W. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Roche, W. 
Roche, D. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Rolfe, R. M. 
Ronayne, D. 
Rundle, J. 
Ruthven, E. 
Ruthven, E. S. 
Sanford, E. A. 
Scholefield, J. 
Scourfield, W. H. 
Scrope, P. 

Seale, Col. 
Seymour, Lord 
Smith, J. 

Speirs, A. G. 
Stanley, E. J. 


Strickland, Sir G. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Steuart, R. 
Strutt, E. 

Talbot, J. H. 
Talfourd, Sergeant 


Tennyson, Rt. Hn. C. 


Thornely, T. 
Tooke, W. 


Trelawney, SirW.LS. 


Troubridge, Sir T. 
Tulk, C. A. 
Turner, W. 
Villiers, C. P. 
Walker, R. 
Walker, C. A. 
Wakley, T. 
Wallace, R. 
Warburton, EH. 
Ward, H. G. 
Westenra, Colonel 


Westenra, Hon. H.R. 


Whalley, Sir S. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Williams, Sir J. 
Williams, W. 
Wilks, S. 
Wilmot, Sir E. 
Wood, C. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wyse, T. 

Young, G. F. 


TELLERS. 


Ewart, W. 
Sheil, R. L. 


PAIRED OFF. 


Clay, W. 

Tynte, C. J. K. 
Hutt, W. 

Carter, B. 
Codrington, Sir E. 
North, F. 


Bill read a second time. 


Conpuct or Pusiic Busriness.] Mr. 
Cobbett rose to complain of the irregu- 
larity and uncertainty with which public 
business was generally conducted. 

The Speaker informed the hon. Member 
that there was no question before the 
House, and it was irregular for him to 
proceed, unless he meant to conclude 
with a motion. 

Mr. Cobbett—Then, Sir, I will make a 
Motion. The Ministers of the Crown, he 
must observe, were expressly bound to 
give the House every explanation they 
could reasonably require ; and so to con- 
duct the public business as to enable them 
to understand its progress, and to transact 
it most conveniently. With the present 
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Ministry, however, there was no knowing 
what was to be done. First they hrought 
forward the Navy Estimates, then the 
Civil Contingencies ; then they left the 
Civil Contingencies and took a dip at the 
Army Estimates. Well: the House might 
reasonably have expected that they would 
have proceeded with the Army Estimates 
until they were completed—no such thing ; 
to-night they were to go on with the 
Navy Estimates, and perhaps before they 
finished them they would be called upon 
to proceed with something else—he knew 
not what. He would, therefore, move the 
following resolution:—‘‘ That it is the 
opinion of this House, that when an Esti- 
mate of any description is presented to the 
House, the moving of all the votes in that 
estimate should be continued until the 
estimate be concluded.” 

Lord John Russell was sorry he could not 
concur in the motion of the hon. Member ; 
but as he considered that it would have 
the effect of placing an undue limit to the 
discretion of Ministers, he felt himself 
obliged to resist it. 

Resolution negatived, 


Dissenters’ MarriaGes.] Sir Robt. 
Peel begged to ask what course was to be 
pursued with respect to business, as there 
were several Orders of the Day equally 
important, the first of which was the 
Dissenters’ Marriages Bill, which stood 
for a second reading? He had brought 
in that measure as a Member of his Ma- 


jesty’s Government in concert with the 


rest of his colleagues. He then thought, 
and he conceived the House could enter- 
tain no doubt, that it was a measure the 
conduct of which ought to be undertaken 
by the Executive. At the same time, as 
he had reason to believe, from some dis- 
cussion which took place upon the intro- 
duction of that Bill, that there would be 
no very marked difference of opinion as 
to the principle on the second reading, 
he thought it would be inexpedient to 
drop the order altogether, and at once 
abandon the charge of it. If, however, 
his Majesty’s Government contemplated 
any alteration in that Bill which would 
materially vary its character, he thought 
it quite clear that the second reading 
ought to be proposed by them, and that 
they should fix a convenient day for that 
purpose. He wished, therefore, to ascer- 
tain the noble Lord’s intentions with 
reference to that measure. Of course the 
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main character of the Bill must depend 
upon its details—and if the noble Lord, 
approving of the principle, proposed to 
make any alteration in those details, he 
would then deliver up the charge of the 
measure to him, as the representative of 
the Executive in that House. The noble 
Lord, in all probability, had made up his 
mind upon the subject, and would be able 
to state whether it would be more con- 
venient to read the Bill a second time that 
night, orto adjourn the second reading to 
some future day. If there was no objec- 
tion taken to the principle of the bill, « 
if Gentlemen were willing to take the 
discussion in a future stage of the pro- 
ceeding, he was willing to move the 
second reading pro formd. Ue believed 
an hon. Member opposite had a notice on 
the paper which affected the very existence 
of the Bill. He was not aware whether it 
were the hon. Member’s intention to per- 
severe in that motion, or whether he would 
waive his objection until the measure 
came to be considered in Committee. 

Mr. Kennedy was desirous of stating, 
that he had understood that the right 
hon. Baronet would not bring forward the 
Bill again, but that another would be 


substituted by the present Government. 
Under these circumstances he had with- 
drawn his notice; and as he had assigned 
this as his reason for doing so to several 
persons who had applied to him on the 
subject, he hoped the right hon. Baronet 


would not persevere. Many petitions lad 
been prepared against the measure, but 
they had not been forwarded, on the un- 
derstanding and for the reasons he had 
already stated. 

Sir Robert Peel: The hon. Gentleman 
had, perhaps, better means of ascertaining 
what the intentions of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were than he possessed. He 
certainly did not understand that they 
intended to abandon the measure alto- 
gether, and he wassure that he had never 
authorised the hon. Gentleman, by any 
act of his, to suppose that he meant to 
give itup. At the same time, if the Mi- 
nisters thought it expedient to drop this 
Bill, and to introduce another entirely 
differing in its character, he had no wish 
to press the second reading. If, on the 
other hand, they, approving of the prin- 
ciples, intended to modify it by alteration 
in detail, he was ready to give it up to 
them. 

Mr. Kennedy certainly had neither the 
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authority of the right hon. Baronet, or of 
any Member of the Goveinment, for the 
impression he had Just statcd; but it was 
his general i impression, neve thee less. His 
idea of what his Majesty’ s Ministers in- 
tended to do, was derived entirely from 
the tenor of the noble Loid’s speech in 
Devonshire. 

Sir Robert Pecl was quite certain the 
hon. Gentleman had acted under the 
impression he 6° just stated. He only 
wished to add, on his own behalf, that 
when the Bill ae for a s cond reading 
before, he distinetly expressed his wish 
that the Government would undertake it. 
He had, therefore, postponed it—not to a 
distant period, but to a dav by which he 
thought it likely the noble Lord would 
have taken his seat in the House. He 
had acted thus from a conviction of the 
expediency of passing the measure with 
as little de lay as possible. 

Lord John Russell gave the right hon. 
Baronet full credit for his exertions on this 
important subject, but must say, at the 
same time, he thought the Bill now before 
the House did not appear likely to answer 
the object of affording practical relief to 
the Dissenters unless considerable altera- 
tions were introduced intoit. He believed 
that such was also the impression of his 
hon. and learned friend the Member for 
the Tower Hamlets, who had expressed 
his doubts on the introduction of the Bill, 
but who was not now present to state his 
opinion, Since the measure was under 
discussion on a former oceasion, he had 
not had sufficient time to consider the 
details of the subject, or to make up his 
mind as to what alterations he should 
propose himself, or support if proposed by 
other Members. Perhaps it would be 
better that the second reading of the Bill 
should be postponed under such circum- 
stauces; at all events, whether it were or 
not, before the proceeding could reach 
another stage, he would communicate to 
the right hon. Baronet whatever altera- 
tions he — consider necessary, and 
then the right hon, Baronet might either 
goon with the Bill leave the question 
in the hands of the Government. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that he was cer- 
tainly prepared to propose the second 
reading of the Bill and support it in its 
present shape; but the noble Lord’s pre- 
sent communication was sufficient for him 
as to what ought to be his future course, 
and, therefore, with the noble Lord’s per- 
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mission, he would deliver up to him the 
charge of the measure altogether for the 
future. At the same time, if there were 
no objections raised, and if it was under- 
stood that there should be no discussion 
on the present occasion, he had no ob- 
jection to move the second reading now, 
as a formal proceeding. 

Mr. Aennedy observed, that he had 
given notice of bis intention to propose an 
Amendment on the Bill when the right 
hon. Baronet sat on the Ministerial side 
of the House; but it was not now neces- 
sary to press it. Ile approved of the Bill 
on this subject which was proposed last 
year by the neble Secretary for the Home 
Department, the main parts of which Bill 
had been embodied in the present mea- 
sure, and under such circumstances he 
thought he should be able to approve of 
the course which he doubted not the 
noble Lord would take, and was content 
to leave the matter in lis hands. 

Lord John Russell said, that the only 
communication he recollected to have 
received on this subject, when the right 
hon. Baronet was at the head of the 
Administration, proceeded from a large 
body of individuals who did not conceive 
it expedient to oppose the second reading 
of the Bill, but were content to have there 
Opinions expressed in Committee. 

Mr. Welks had no objection tothe 
second reading, but thought that the Bill 
would require considerable alteration in 
Committee. 

Sir Robert Peel would be extremely 
sorry that any unnecessary delay should 
occur in the progress of the measure at 
this period of the Session, and repeated 
that, with a view to remove all difficulty, 
he was willing to move the second reading, 
pro formd, on the present occasion, and 
then to deliver up the Bill to the control 
of Ministers. 

Mr. Mark Phillips would offer no ob- 
jection to the second reading under such 
circumstances. 

Sir Robert Peel moved the second read- 
ing of the Bill. 

Mr. Kennedy said, that the Bill in its 
present state was exceedingly obnoxious 
to the feelings of the Dissenters, inasmuch 


as it tended to deprive the Ceremony of 


Marriage of its religious character. He 
thought that the one proposed by the 
noble Lord (Russell) last year was not 
open to the same objection. 

Mr, Hume was of opinion that the right 
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hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) had acted 
wisely in leaving the conduct of the Bill 
in the hands of the present Government, 
for by the Government alone could it be 
properly managed. He trusted, that the 
Government would propose a much more 
comprehensive measure than that intro- 
duced by the right hon. Baronet, and 
remove all grounds for discontent on the 
part of the Dissenters, by placing them 
on the same level, as regarded Civil Rights 
with the Members of the Church of Eng- 
land. He believed that no Bill for the 
regulation of Dissenters’ marriages would 
give satisfaction, unless it were grounded 
on some measure of general registration ; 
and he thought it would be much better 
for the noble Lord to refrain from makirg 
any proposition on the subject, until he 
should be in a situation to bring forward 
such a comprehensive measure as would 
settle the Question for ever. 

Sir Robert Inglis thought le should 
consult the wishes of the House by not 


urging any objection to the principle of 


the Bill in its present stage. At the same 
time he reserved to himself the right of 
opposing it at a future period. 

Mr. Pease expressed a hope that time 
would be given to allow the public at 
large to become perfectly acquainted with 
the nature and effect of the alterations 
which it was the intention of the present 
Government to make in the Bill. 

Mr. Potter was of opinion, that con- 
sidering the advanced state of the Session, 
it would be well to allow the present Bill 
to drop altogether. No Bill would, in his 
opinion, be satisfactory to the Dissenters 
on the subject of marriage unless it were 
connected with a general registration. 

Dr. Lushington said, that in the course 
of his professional life he had had occasion 
to turn his attention to the subject under 
discussion, and he felt convinced that the 
preparation of any legislative measure with 
respect to it must be attended with the 
greatest possible difficulties, provided due 
regard was paid to the rights of the Dis- 
senters, without any infringement being at 
the same time made on the rights of the 
Established Church. In his humble judg- 
ment, the questions of Dissenters’ Mar- 
riages, of Church-rates, of Tithes, and of 
Registration, were all intimately connected 
with the interests both of the Established 
Church and of the Dissenters, and he felt 
perfectly satisfied, that in proportion as 
more comprehensive views were taken on 
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these subjects, the more probable it was, 
that the House would be able to legislate 
according to the principles of justice and 
expediency. The whole of those questions 
were closely connected with one another ; 
and legislation with respect to any one of 
them must have a certain effect on the 
fees of the clergymen. He was, therefore, 
of opinion that if the Government desired 
to consider these great questions on true 
and statesmanlike principles, they must 
look at their united operation, and regard 
them as parts of one system; and not- 
withstanding that there existed, in the 
opinion of many persons, an urgent neces- 
sity for the spec dy settlement of the subject 
under discussion, he thought that 
time ought to be given to the Government 
to take a comprehensive view of the whole 
Question, in preference to bringing in 
isolated measures, either with reference to 
the Dissenters’ Marriages, Church-rates, 
Registration, Church Reform, or Commu- 
tation of Tithes. Now, he was clearly of 
opinion that the Government could do 
nothing with regard to this subject in the 
present Session. It appeared to hin that 
some hon. Members opposite were not 
aware of the immense difficulty of the 
work of legislation. 

Sir Robert Peel begged to state to the 
hon. and learned Member, that during his 
absence from the House it had been agreed 
that the second reading of the Bill should 
be taken merely as a matter of course, 
with the understanding that the Govern- 
ment should have the future management 
of it. In allowing the Bill to pass through 
its present stage, the hon. and learned 
Member would not be precluded from 
opposing it, if he so thought fit, on a 
future occasion. Many Gentlemen had 
left the House, under the impression that 
no discussion would take place on the 
principle of the measure. 

Dr. Lushington said, that it was not his 
intention to discuss the principle of the 
Bill, but merely to express his opinion 
with respect to the impossibility of legis- 
lating on the subject at present, in accor- 
dance with a comprehensive and statesman- 
like view of the whole Question. With 
respect to the Bill before the House, he 
would not, after what had passed, say one 
word; but considering the advanced period 
of the Session, he could not help thinking, 
that though legislation on the subject was 
necessary, delay was infinitely better than 
inconsiderate and crude legislation. The 
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hon, and learned Gentleman concluded by 
observing that though the present Bill 
might be liable to objections, he felt gra- 
titude to the right hon. Baronet for the 
admission of the important principle on 
which it was founded. 

Mr. Wilks said, that having understood 
that the House was not to enter into a 
discussion of the principle of the Bill, he 
felt greatly surprised at some of the obit r- 
vations of the hon. and Jearned Gentleman, 
which almost challenged reply. Still, after 
the understanding that had been come to, 
he (Mr. Wilks) should feel it to be very 
improper to protract the present con- 
versation; but he must take the liberty of 
saying, that if the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman stood in the same situation as the 
Dissenters—if he were labouring under 
the grievances which they had e ndured for 
so many years—he would, in all proba- 
bility, be very reluctant to allow of any 
delay i in the adoption of measures for their 
removal. 

The Bill was read a second time. 

The Order of the Day for the House to 
resolve itself into a Committee of Supply 
was read. 


Foreign Secretary. 


Foreign Secrerary. — Appoint- 
MENT OF Lorp Patrmerstron.| Lord 
Darlington: I wish to ask the noble Lord, 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, whether Lord Palmerston is to 
be created a Member of the British Peer- 
age, and thereby obtain a seat in the other 
House of Parliament, or whether any va- 
cancy is likely to occur in this House to 
enable him to procure a seat here? The 
public know nothing upon the subject ex- 
cept that Lord Palmerston has been ga- 
zetted as Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and it is highly important that the 
fact should be understood. If the noble 
Lord answer in the negative, I wish to ask 
him whether it be intended that the noble 
Lord should continue to hold the situation 
as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
[ believe itis perfectly unusual and almost 
unprecedented for an individual not in 
Parliament to hold a Cabinet situation. 

Lord John Russell: The noble Lord has 
asked me several questions, all of them of 
rather an extraordinary and novel nature. 
One is, whether it is the intention of the 
Crown to confer the dignity of the peerage 
upon a certain individual; the next, as I 
should understand it, is whether it is the 
intention of any Member of this House to 
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vacate his seat for that individual, or, as 
my right hon. Friend near me suggests, to 
vacate in that individual’s favour by dying 
himself | cheers and laughter]. The ques- 
tion then arises, whether, in that case, any 
particular body of constituents would be 
disposed to elect the noble Lord who has 
been referred to, as their representative in 
this House, or whether they would choose 
some other Representative? There then 
arises a fourth question, ora fifth; whether 
supposing none of those things to happen, 
it is intended that Lord Palmerston shall 
then continue Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs? Really these questions are of so 
extraordinary and novel a nature, that I 
can only eutreat the noble Lord to bring 
forward a distinct Motion on the subject. 

Lord Darlington: Perhaps the noble 
Lord will allow me to ask him another 
question. The noble Lord talks of novelty : 
is it novel, or is it not, for an individual 
holding the office of Foreign Secretary to 
have no seat either in this or the other 
House of Parliament. 

Lord John Russell: I can only say, that 
if the state of things of which the noble 
Lord complains had continued for any 
length of time, these might be very proper 
questions ; but as the absence of Lord Pal- 
merston is merely a temporary one, I must 
decline giving any other answer than that 
I have already returned to the noble Lord. 

Here the matter ended. 


Army Estimates. 


Canapva Commissrion.] Colonel Sid. 
thorp wished to ask the noble Lord whether 
there was any truth in the report that 
Colonel Fox, who had so obligingly 
vacated his Seat for Stroud in favour of the 
noble Lord, was to be transported or sent 
out as a Commissioner to Canada? 

Lord John Russell stated, in reply, that 
the Government entertained no intention 
whatever of sending Colonel Fox as a 
Commissioner to Canada. 

The House resolved into a Committee 
of Supply. 


Army Estimates.] Onthe Motion 
that a sum not exceeding 118,1110. 4s. 6d. 
be granted to defray the charge of the ge- 
neral staff officers, 

Mr. Hume said, he thought the charge for 
thestaffenormous. and wished to know whe- 
ther it was the intention of the Government 
toattend tothe recommendationof theselect 
Committee on the subject? The Report 
of that Committee was dated in 1831, and 
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they recommended that the staff of the 
army should be placed on the same footing 
as the staff of the navy. It was notorious 
that in the British Army, certain officers 
were treated with partiality and favour ; 
and one half of the whole number of ge- 
neral officers had been selected from the 
officers of the household troops. If the 
Commander-in-chief of the army was un- 
willing to alter this system, it became the 
duty of the House to express their strong 
disapprobation of it. The question next 
arose, whether the Commander-in-chief, 
or the Secretary-at-war, who was respon- 
sible to that House, should regulate the 
amount of the charge for the army. He 
regretted to say, that for the last four years 
the Commander-in-chief seemed to have 
been the master of the Ministers. Until 
the period when Lord Grey became Mi- 
nister, it was always understood that the 
Commander-in-chief should be a person 
appointed by, and politically attached to, 
the Administration; but since that time 
something had taken place which prevented 
that rule from being acted upon. The 
consequence was, that the expenses of 
the army never could be diminished, and 
all the patronage was disposed of in a man- 
ner hostile to the interests of a liberal Mi- 
nistry. The only excuse the present Go- 
vernment had for not making a change in 
the department of the Commander-in- 
Chief was, that they had scarcely been 
long enough in office to allow of their 
turning their attention to the matter. It 
had been admitted by two Secretaries at 
War, (the right hon. Member for Dundee 
and the right hon. President of the Board 
of Control) that the reductions in the staff 
proposed by the Committee to which he 
had alluded, might be carried into effect; 
and he wished to learn from the noble 
Lord, what opinion he had formed with 
respect to the recommendations of that 
Committee. 

Lord Viscount Howick stated, that there 
was every disposition on the part of Go- 
vernment to attend to the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee alluded to by the 
hon. Member for Middlesex, and especially 
to that part of it respecting the staff at 
head quarters, and the consolidation of 
the different military departments. At 
that moment, however, they laboured un- 
der difficulties, owing to the short time 
they had taken office; he need hardly say 
they had not had time to come to a deter- 
mination on the points alluded to by the 
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hon. Gentleman. 
possible, to act upon the principle adopted 
by his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Cumberland with regard to the Navy— 
namely, consolidating the different depart- 
ments, provided this cou'd be done with 
advantage to the service. He regrettd 
that the hon. Gentleman had chosen to 
mix up with his advocacy of consolidation 
an attack upon Lord Hill, respecting the 
distribution of the patronage of the Army. 
He had not had much experience on the 
subject, but he believed, from all that he 
had seen, that the charge was not borne 
out. With respect to any difference that 
might exist on political subjects between 
Lord Hill and the present Government, he 
would onlysay, that his Majesty’s Ministers 
did not desire, that the patronage of the 
Army should be made subservient to the 
support of the Government. They only 
desired that the patronage of the Army 
should be distributed in such a way as to 
promote the good of the service-—in the 
same way, indeed, in which the Navy pa- 
tronage was distributed under their imme- 
diate direction. He hoped and believed 
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that the sole object that those who pos- 
sessed the patronage of the Army had in 


view, was to promote the good of the ser- 
vice, and at the same time the strictest 
economy in the public expenditure. 

Sir Rufane Donkin felt bound, as asol- 
dier, to bear his testimony to the honest 
and impartial manner in which Lord Hill 
had distributed the patronage of the army. 
He believed that never, for one moment, 
since that noble Lord had taken office had 
he given way to private feeling or political 
bias in his distribution of the army pa- 
tronage at his disposal. Although opposed 
in politics to Lord Hill, he felt it his duty 
to bear his testimony to the impartiality 
always manifested by the noble Lord. 

Mr. Cobbett said, that the nation had 
just right to complain of the enormous 
number of officers in the army. Taking 
both full and half-pay, there was an offi- 
cer to seven men and three-quarters. The 
people looked to a Reformed Parliament 
for a reduction of the expenditure, but 
notwithstanding it had existed two years, 
nothing had yet been done; and if they 
did ‘not do so, the people would cease to 
look to the Parliament for what they 
chiefly cared for, retrenchment, and as a 
consequence the removal of the burdens 
that oppressed them. 

Sit Charles Dalbiac also vindicated the 
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character of Lord Hill. He was satisfied, 
from a strict examination of the Estimates, 
that the consolidation of the Army and 
Ordnance, as well as the consolidation of 
the various civil departments of the Army, 
would not be productive of those advan- 
tages and that economy anticipated by 
the hon. Member for Middlesex. That 
hon. Gentleman had stated, that if the 
Church in Ireland was reformed as he re- 
commended, the Army in trcland could 
be so reduced as to eflect a sacing 
amount of one million annually; and yet 
the whole charge of the Army in Irela.d, 
including the staff, did noteacced 840,C00/, 
a-year, 

Mr. Hume said, that it had been ob- 
jected to his statement as to the extent to 
which economy was practicable, that the 
cost of the Army in Ireland was only 
840,000/:; but it should be borne m asind 
that this sum was the amount of the mere 
pay of the men. What, he would ask, 
became of the expenses of the artillery, 
commissariat, and other departments ? 

Colonel Sibthorp said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex might send forth his 
venom if he pleased ; this he knew, that it 
would not affect him. The hon. Member 
first said he had nothing to charge against 
the noble Lord at the head of the Army, 
and then, with a peculiar inconsistency, 
he alleged against the noble Lord that bis 
conduct was marked by partiality. He 
believed the noble Lord to be incapable of 
the conduct imputed to him, but when the 
hon. Member for Middlesex made that 
charge, he was cheered by the other side 
of the House. [ Cheers.] Oh yes, they must 
cheer him-—‘‘stmilis simili gaudet,’—birds 
of a feather—all fowls of the same plu- 
mage. What could the hon. Member 
know of the Army? He had been but a 
short time in India, and then only in a 
medical capacity. He thanked God that 
they were not obliged to swallow any of 
the hon. Member’s physic. 

Mr. Hume had just one remark to make, 
It was gratifying to him to think that there 
was one dose the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber and his Friends had swallowed, which 
was the “ Russell purge,” and it had been 
he was happy to say, very effectual. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, the hon. Member 
for Middlesex had not stated a single in- 
stance of the partiality he had charged. 
Those who supported the hon. Member 
with their cheers, should support him with 
some statements of fact. 


to the 
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Mr, Finn said, Ministers cught not to 
allow their political powers to be in abey- 


ance; such had not been the course of 


the Duke of Wellington. They had the 
Church, the Army, and the Corporations, 
arrayed against them; but having the peo- 
ple with them, they would nevertheless 
maintain a fair position, if they gave 
power only to those by whom they were 
supported. 

Mr. Cobbeté: The hon. Member argued 
that because Ministers had the people with 
them, they would carry all before them : 
but they had not the people with them ; 
and he trusted they never would have, till 
they did something to relieve the people. 
The people expected that some of the 
taxes which oppressed them should be 
taken off; they would not allow them- 
selves to be led away by mere professions. 
For his part, he saw little difference be- 
tween the Whigs and the Tories. The 
people would never be satisfied till they 
ceased to play into one another’s hands— 
tll they dissolved partnership. 

Mr. Feargus O'Connor must declare, in 
reply to what had just been stated, that it 
would give his constituents great regret to 
see the Gentlemen who now occupied the 
Ministerial benches displaced by a Tory 
Government. He would not, in their sup- 
port, go quite the length of voting that 
black was white, though perhaps he would 
do so in the sense that was meant by the 
hon. Member for Middlesex when he made 
that declaration; but he certainly would 
consent to receive even less from the pre- 
sent than he would be contented with 
from a ‘Tory Government, because he 
knew the difficulties they had to encoun- 
ter, and that they would, at least, put an 
end to that domestic cruelty which had 
for years been practised in Ireland. 

Lord Howick observed, there was an 
old saying, that none were so deaf as 
those who would not hear: and applying 
this to the hon. Member for Oldham, he 
must declare that he despaired of produc- 
ing any effect on that hon. Gentleman. 
As regarded the mere reduction of the 
burdens of the people, suppose the Whigs 
had done nothing else during the four 
years they were in power, had they been 
quite as unsuccessful as the hon. Member 
would represent? Had the hon. Member 
for Oldham forgotten, that during the pe- 
riod he had referred to, the taxes reduced 
amounted to nearly 5,000,000/.? The 
whole of the yote required for the Army 
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was under 6,500,000/.; therefore in the 
course of the four years, nearly the whole 
of that charge was saved to the country. 
The votes for the Army alone were, previ- 
ous to the year 1830, never less than 
7,300,0001,, and frequendly more; at pre- 
sent the sum demanded was 6,490,000/. 

Mr. Ruthven said, the Government had 
shown a disposition to do good, and he 
hoped they would have nerve enough to 
proceed as they had commenced. 

Dr. Bowring recommended a more sys- 
tematic arrangement of the Estimates, so 
that hon. Members might make themselves 
masters of the subject, and follow the dis- 
cussions with greater facility. 

Captain Parry recommended, that offi- 
cers on half-pay should be allowed the 
option of the first vacancies that occurred, 
which would cnable them to obtain full 
pay. 

’ Y 

Che vote was agreed to. 

Upon the vote of 106,000/. being pro- 
posed for the pay of general officers in his 
Majesty’s forces, 

Lord Howick remarked, that it was his 
intention to propose, in accordance with 
the wish expressed by the Committee who 
sat on this subject, that general officers 
not having a regiment, should be allowed 
the pay of 4004 per annum each, This 
charge was not included in the present 
estimate; but he intended to introduce it 
in a supplementary estimate, to which, he 
was sure, the House would readily assent. 

Vote agrecd to, Various other sums 
were voted, and the House adjourned. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 25, 1835. 
MinurEs.] Petitions presented. By the Duke of Buc- 
cLeueH, from the Agriculturists of Wellingborough, for 

Relief.—By the Earls of Witron, Ropen, and HAr- 

RowBy, from Lancaster, Aberdeen, and Hanbury, for 

Protection to the Protestant Chureh of Ireland.—By 

the Duke of SuTHERLAND, from the Synod of Ross, 

against the Grant to Maynooth College.—By Earl 

Howe and the Bishop of Licurixip, from three 
- Places,—for the Better Observance of the Sabbath,—By 

the Dukes of Gorpon and SuTHERLAND, and the Earls of 

Rosstyn and Cawpor, from several Places,—in favour 

of,—and by Lord Brovenam and the Earl of RoseBery, 
against—any Grant of Money for Building Churches in 
Scotland, 


Criminat Orrences.] The Marquess 
of Lansdowne laid on the Table the seve- 
ral returns relating to criminal offences in 
England and Wales; and, seeing the noble 
Earl (Malmsbury) who had put a question 
to him, relating to the propriety of having 
similar returns with respect to Scotland 
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and Ireland, he begged to say, that he felt 
the propriety of having such returns quite 
as fully as did the noble Earl; that he 
made inquiries on the subject, in order to 
ascertain whether it would be practicable 
to obtain such returns from Ireland and 
Scotland, and he found, as the noble 
Earl would find, on looking over those 
now laid on the Table, that they were of 
so complicated a nature that it was not 
likely that they could readily be obtained 
from those parts of the empire, as means 
had not been adopted to ‘turnish the ma- 
terials. 


Prison Discipline. 


Prison Discirrine.] The Duke of 
Richmond said, as he found that the evi- 
dence taken before the Select Committee, 
on the subject of Prison Discipline had 
‘not been delivered to their Lordships till 
that morning, he should postpone for a 
few days the consideration of the subject 
of which he had given notice. But he 
should take this opportunity of saying 
that he was most anxious to make a pro- 
posal to his noble Friend at the head of 
the Government, which, if acceded to, 
would be of great advantage to the coun- 
try at large, and would be most satisfac- 
tory to all those who had directed their 
attention to this subject. Every one was 
now ready to admit, that the Gaol Act re- 
quired amendment, and he believed that 
their Lordships agreed with him that that 
task would be best undertaken by the 
Government. The Government bad greater 
facility than any Member of the House, 
and his proposal, therefore, was, 
Government should, without loss of time, 
introduce a Bill for the amendment of the 
4th Geo. 4th, c. 64, commonly called the 
Gaol Act; that that Bill should enact one 
uniform system of prison discipline, for 
every gaol and house of correction in the 
kingdom; that the rules of the gaols, 
which had heretofore been submitted to 
the Judges of Assize, should in future be 
submitted to the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department; and that there 
should be an authorized person appointed 
inspector of prisons. He should then 
propose to refer that Bill to the select 
Committee on Prison Discipline, which 
Committee, from the attention its Mem- 
bers had already bestowed on the inquiry, 
and from their having visited most of the 
prisons, would be the best judges of the 
amendments that would be required in it. 
The motive which had induced him to 
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recommend humbly, though strenuously, 
this course was, that he felt it to be almost 
impossible for any person, whatever might 
have been his career in life, to be impri- 
soned, under the present state of our pri- 
sons, without injury to his morals. The 
Committee of the House of Commons in 
1831-2, had acknowledged the existence 
of these evils, and had recommended that 
measures should be forthwith adopted on 
the subject. He trusted, therefore, that 
his noble Friend (Lord Melbourne) would 
accede to his proposition. He was sure 
that that was the best course, and the 
right one; and that if such a measure 
were carried, it would remove one of the 
abuses and grievances which, in his opi- 
nion, they could not, consistently with 
their duty, allow another session to pass 
over without endeavouring to remove. 
The course he proposed would enabl 
the Parliament to legislate 


or this Session 
upon the subject, and to get 


rid 


; of an evil 
which he considered a positive disgrace to 
the country. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that although 
he had not read the evidence which hac 
that day been circulated among the Mem- 
bers of their Lordships’ House, yet from 
all the knowledge and experience he had 
on the subject, he so entirely concurred 
in the recommendations of the Committee 
on the grounds stated by the noble Duke, 
and so strongly did he feel with bim that 
there should be some eifort made without 
further delay to change the present sy 


| tem, that he had no hesitation to pledge 
that the | 


himself, on the part of the Government 
to promise their Lordships that he would 
lay on the Table, a Bill in accordance 
with the Resolutions of the Committec. 
The subject was one of some difficulty, 
but the Bill should be presented as soon 
as the materials could be digested and 
prepared, 


? 
i 
' 


Ture Dupiin Procession.| The Earl 
of Shaftesbury moved, that the House do 
adjourn. 

The Earl of Roden said, that before 
their Lordships adjourned, he wished to 
put a question to the noble Viscount op 
posite. He thought that it would 
wrong to put such a question as had been 
put the other night, without following it 
up. He should follow it up, and there- 
fore he asked the noble Viscount if the 
noble Viscount was prepared to lay on the 
Table, a copy of the Dispatch which he 


) 
be 
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had received on the subject of the proces- 
sion into Dublin, from the noble Earl the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ? 

Viscount Melbourne said, that he had 
not heard any ground laid that would jus- 
tify the production of this dispatch. He 
believed that its production would be in- 
jurious to the public service, and to the 
welfare of the country, and therefore he 
should decline to produce it. 
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The Earl of Roden should only add, 
with respect to what he had stated the 
other night, that noble Lords must be | 
convinced that his statement was correct, 
as he offered then, and he offered now to 
call to their Lordships bar gentlemen who 
had been present, who were present, and 
who saw in the procession the emblems of 
sedition and green flags, bearing ou them 
inscriptions which no noble Lord would 
say were not seditious. It was not neces- 
sary for him now to enter into a descrip- 
tion of what those flags were; but as 
there were some noble Lords now present, 
who were not present the other night, he 
should inform them what he had then 
stated—namely, that among the flags there 
was the harp without the crown, and there 
was the cap of liberty, and there were 
flags of a green colour, which was known 


to be a party colour in Ireland, the colour 
of that party which was ever opposed to 
the connection with England, and ever 
most anxious to overturn the Protestant 


Establishment in that country. He had 
felt it his duty not to let the matter rest 
as it stood. He had stated the facts, and 
he desired to prove them—not that he 
wished that the persons who had been 
guilty of exhibiting these flags should be 
punished, but that he put in a claimer on 
behalf of the Protestants of Ireland, that 
should they, in their zeal and loyalty, and 
desire to support the Constitution of the 
country, as was their habit, and as in for- 
mer days they had been encouraged to do, 
in support of those principles which were 
known as Orange principles—a claimer 
that, if they should exhibit their banners, 
with emblems of loyalty on them, they 
should not be prosecuted by the law which 
had been restrained and kept back from 
those who had taken part in this proces- 
sion. He believed that never had been a 
similar procession to that which had ac- 
companied the present Lord Lieutenant’s 
entry into Dublin. It had produced a 
most painful effect on the minds of all 





loyal men, and a degree of irritation which 
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it would be very difficult to allay. He 
believed that there never had been such a 
procession graced with the presence of the 
Attorney and Solicitor-General, and he 
did not see how it could be passed over 
without notice. 

The Earl of Leitrim said, that he had 
formed part of the procession, and was 
enabled to say, that the noble Lord op- 
posite was much mistaken as to the cha- 
racter of the banners displayed there. The 


| procession was most perfectly orderly, and 


he saw nothing but what appeared to him 
the mere emblems of the trades to which 
the individuals belonged. He did hear, 
after the procession was over, that there 
had been one solitary banner on which 
was inscribed “ Repeal of the Union.” 
That might be inexpedient, but he was 
not aware that it was illegal; at all events 
whether it were or not, it was not right 
to give a character to a whole body of 
men from the conduct of one individual 
among them. ‘The true cause of the 
great enthusiasm with which the Earl of 
Mulgrave was received was to be found, 
not in the party motives usually attributed 
to it, but in a circumstance which more 
nearly touched all the citizens of Dublin. 
The great majority of those citizens were 
Roman Catholic. By the law they were 
admissible to offices; but though they 
contributed most largely to the support of 
the Corporation, not one of that majority 
had been admitted to corporate offices,-— 
There certainly was much enthusiasm in 
the way in which the Earl of Mulgrave 
was received, but there was nothing that 
was contrary to the most perfect order and 
propriety in that reception; and the en- 
thusiasm, as he had already said, was to 
be accounted for very much from the be- 
lief that under the present Administration 
a Bill would be introduced for the reform 
of Corporations, and among others, of the 
Corporation of Dublin. It was the belief 
that the noble Earl represented a Govern- 
ment which would reform the Corporation 
abuses that made the people of Dublin so 
enthusiastic in his reception. Of the sort 
of spirit which Corporation privileges en- 
gendered in Dublin, and of the way in 
which they were exercised to the annoy- 
ance of those who did not enjoy them, he 
would mention one anecdote. A trades- 
man, who was not a freeman, expressed 
to a person who was a freeman of the city 
his opinions on a certain matter with con- 
siderable freedom and received this an- 
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swer :—‘* How dare you speak in that 
manner to me ?—you, who are not a free- 
man, and I am!” It was owing to the 
fear that Corporation abuses would be 
reformed, that all the clamour might be 
attributed that had been raised about this 
much-calumniated and misrepresented pro- 
cession. It was raised by that party who 
dreaded in Dublin and elsewhere the re- 
form of those abuses. 

The Marquess of Londonderry said, that 
what had fallen from the noble Earl oppo- 
site made it necessary that they should 
have accurate information on the subject. 
The noble Earl bad contradicted what had 
been stated, but he had not offered to 
prove his assertions at the bar ef the 
House, as his noble Friend the Earl of 
Roden had done when he said that there 
was a Member of the House of Commons 
ready at their bar to prove what he had 
stated. He therefore said that the Govern- 
ment was called on to produce the Lord- 
lieutenant’s letter, or to give them some 
ground to believe that the procession was 
not what it was represented to be, or to 
say whether the procession was legal. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, that if the 
noble Earl opposite had stated himself to 
have been a spectator of the procession, 


he should have placed implicit faith in the 
noble Earl’s representation, but the noble 
Earl merely said, that he formed part of 


the procession, Now they all knew that 
those who formed part of a procession least 
of all knew what it was. Tle had formed 
part of that immense procession which 
went out to meet George the Fourth, and 
he saw no more than the inside of bis own 
carriage and the back of the hammercloth. 
Those who sat and watched it were better 
able to judge about it. His noble Friend 
had offered to produce the evidence of 
competent witnesses upon oath as to what 
they had seen, namely, not one, but one 
hundred revolutionary banners. However, 
sufficient had fallen from the noble Earl to 
show that this was purely a Roman Ca- 
tholic assembly. [The Earl of Leztrim 
“No, no!”}] Unless the noble Earl meant 
that, it was difficult to understand why - 
had gone into the subject at all, and i 

was impossible to understand the he 
tion in any other sense. The noble Earl 
said, that it was a procession of those who, 
being Roman Catholics, were aggrieved by 
being kept out of the Corporation. If so, 
that contradicted the statement of those 


journment, 





who wanted to make it out that it was not 
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a party procession, but the spontaneous 
effusion of a loyal feeling among the peo- 
ple of Dublin towards the representative of 
their king. As the noble Viscount refused 
to produce the papers asked for, he should 
not press that proposal further, for the 
noble Viscount, as Minister, ought to be 
the best judge whether papers ought 
to be produced or not. But as things 
now stood, there was an offer on one 
side to produce evidence and none on the 
other. 

The Earl of Lettrim had not stated that 
the procession was Roman Catholic, but 
that the citizens of Dublin, as citizens of 
Dublin, all looked with anxiety for a Bill 
for the reform of Corporation abuses— 
that, of course, the Catholics, ascomprising 
the majority of the citizens, felt most pe- 
culiarly anxious about it—but both the 
Catholic and Protestant citizens of Dublin 


joined in looking forward with anxiety to 


that Bill, and on that account heartily 
welcomed the noble Earl whom they be- 
lieved to be the representative of a Go- 
vernment that would grant it to them. 
Viscount Melbourne said, that un- 
doubtedly his opinion was, that the paper 
referred to should not be produced, and 
he believed, that this discussion of the 
subject only tended unnecessarily to pro- 
long agitation upon it. He felt for him- 
self the greatest satisfaction at being re- 
lieved by the form of the question from 
entering upon the subject. ‘The question 
before the House was the question of ad- 
and that did not necessarily 
call on him to enter on the topics now in- 
troduced, If a distinct motion were 
made for the production of the dispatch, 
or for an inquiry into the subject, he 
should then state the circumstances on 
which he conceived himself justified in 
resisting it. He should not conceal, that 
he was anxious to avoid discussion on the 
subject, not for himself, not for the Go- 
vernment or any one connected with it; 
but for the reason he had first stated, 
namely, that such a discussion could not 
be productive of any satisfactory results, 
but must embitter old animosities and 
tend to create fresh discord. He should there- 
fore content himself with entering his pro- 
test against the doctrine stated by the noble 
Earl opposite (Earl of Roden), that be- 
cause no notice had been taken on the 
present occasion of the procession, that 
therefore the law relating to party proces- 
sions was to be a dead letter, and was not 
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to be enforced against those who, in other 
parts of the country, should actually 
violate it. He protested against such a 
doctrine. The lawshould not be violated 
with impunity. He believed that full no- 
tice had always been given, full warning 
not to violate the law in the way alluded 
to by the noble Earl; and_ he now said, 
that so long as the present Ministers had 
anything to do with the Government of 
the country, they would continue to en- 
force the law in the same spirit, but with 
the same firmness as heretofore. 

The Question of Adjournment was then 
carried. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, May 25, 1835. 


MiINUTES.] Bills. 
ment. 

Petitions presented. By Lord JAmes Stuakt, from Irvine, 
for a Board of Trade, against the Seamen’s Enlistment 
Bill, and also for the Repeal of the Reciprocity of Duties’ 
Act; from several Places, for Protection to the Church of 
Scotland; from Irvine, and two other Places, against any 
Grant for Building Churches in Scotland. 


Read a second time:—Foreign Enlist 


Cuourcu Rates. — Mr. Cunixp’s 


Casz.] SirW.Foulkes presented Petitions 
from Lynn, Wells, and other places, com- 


plaining of the conduct observed towards 
Mr. Child, of Bungay, by the Ecclesias- 
tical C ‘ourt, on the. subject of demand for 
Church-rates. He considered the case 
to be a very hard one—though he believed 
that Mr, Child had voluntarily submitted. 

Mr. Hume presented similar petitions 
from Needham, Diss, and Bungay; they 
also praying for au alteration of the laws 
on this subject, and under which Mr. Child 
had been proceeded against. The Jast 
petition was from Bungay, the place of 
Mr. Child’s residence. In that place 
there were 910 householders. He believed 
that there were not above 30 householders 
who had not signed this petition. 

Lord Henniker said, that he rose for 
the purpose, not of making any observa- 
tions on Church-rates, but in order to 
vindicate the character of two individuals, 
namely, the Churchwardens of Bungay, 
who had been unfairly dealt with, respect- 
ting this affair. When he made his state- 
ment he was sure that it would appear to 
the House that the Churchwardens of 
Bungay were guilty of no harshness to- 
wards Mr.Child, and all that they had done 
was justified by the letter of the law. In 
saying this, he meant no offence towards 
Mr, Child, or towards any Gentleman, 
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Mr. Child’s Case. 


who, from conscientious motives, should 
think fit to demur to the payment of 
Church-rates. He agreed with the hon. 
Member for West Norfolk as to the good 
character and respectability of Mr. Child, 
With the permission of the House, he 
would then enter on the statement which 
he had received touching the allegations 
of the petitions. Until the year 1833 no 
Opposition was made at Bungay to the 
payment of Church-rates. At that time 
a payment of Church-rates was objected 
to by one or two Gentlemen, one of whom 
was a relation of Mr.Child. Their goods 
were distrained, but they were brought 
up and returned to them under circum- 
stances of considerable excitement in the 
town of Bungay. He was aware that his 
statement would be denied by Gentlemen 
who took the opposite side of the Ques- 
tion; such denial, however, would not 
make it the less true. In 1834, another 
Church-rate was made; there was no 
objection made at the time of making it, 
except as to the period of its being 
levied. The reasons why the Church- 
wardens thought proper to take the case 
to be decided by the Diocesan Court of 
Norwich were the following :—One of the 
Magistrates of Bungay was a clergyman, 
and they desired, to prevent the recur- 
rence of the excitement which prevailed 
in 1833 in consequence of goods being 
distrained for Church-rates, The Church- 
wardens also deemed the Consistory Court 
of Norwich the best place to have the 
Question decided, and that its being deci- 
ded there would finally settle the Question 
Mr. Child had raised. The Church- 
wardens had given Mr. Child many 
opportunities of paying the rates in Ques- 
tion, without subjecting him to any costs. 
The other Gentlemen, when called upon, 
consented to pay their rates, but Mr.Child 
alone, after many solicitations, refused to 
pay his rates; and, besides, he said that 
he would hold no further communication 
on the subject with the Churchwardens of 
Bungay. ‘The consequence of his repeated 
refusals was, that a citation froin the 
Ecclesiastical Court was issued to him, 
yet even after this proceeding one or two 
opportunities were given to Mr. Child to 
enable him to pay the rates without sub- 
jecting him to costs. He still refused, 
and the proceedings before the Ecclesias- 
tical Court were carried on, the necessity 
for which no one more than he regretted. 
He was glad to congratulate the hon, 
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Member for Middlesex on the fact of his 
having learned that morning that Mr. 
Child had been released from confinement. 
He repeated, that no one more than he 
regretted what had occurred to Mr. Child, 
and he felt confident that the facts which 
he had now stated would be borne out by 
the returns moved for, relative to this affair, 
by an hon. Member opposite. 

Mr. Hume was happy to hear from the 
noble Lord a full admission of the respect- 
ability of Mr. Child, an admission, how- 
ever, which was totally unnecessary for 
those who knew as he did, that Mr. 
Child had resided in Bungay for the last 
thirty years, and that he kept forty indi- 
viduals in constant employment. It was 
important, however, that the House should 
look, not so much to the character of the 
individual as to the operation of the law 
of which that individual complained. In 
the petition of Mr. Child, which had just 
been placed on the Table of the House, 
he prayed that the House would alter the 
law respecting Church-rates. Now, let the 
Ilouse see what the circumstances were 
which had induced him to come to that 
conclusion. Mr, Child is a Dissenter. 
He was rated to the Church-rates, and 


having conscientious scruples, which in- 
duced him to think that he ought not to 
contribute to the support of a Church in 
whose doctrines he did not and could not 
believe, he had refused to pay his quota 


of those rates. Such was the course re- 
gularly pursued by every Quaker in the 
country. What, then, was the course 
adopted towards Mr. Child? When 
Mr. Child refused to pay the 17s. 6d, 
which was charged against him as his 
share of the rates, some of his friends, and 
among them he (Mr. Hume) believed were 
the Churchwardens, of whom Mr. Child 
did not complain as men, but as the pub- 
lic functionaries of an oppressive law, 
offered to pay the money for him, but 
Mr. Child would not consent to any 
such sacrifice of principle. He refused 
to pay at all, and said, *“‘ 1 do not op- 
pose your seizing my goods—seize them, 
and sell them if you like.” ‘The clergy- 
man had also written a letter to Mr. 
Child, in which he asked, ‘‘ Do you dis- 
pute the validity of the rate?” and the 
answer of Mr. Child was, ‘ I do not dis- 
pute its validity.” By so doing Mr. 
Child adgiitted the validity of the claim, 
and left the officers of the Church to do 
their duty, What then was it that Mr. 
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Child, and that he in Mr. Chiid’s name, 
complained of? He would briefly inform 
the House. The 53rd of George 4th, chap. 
127, was passed for the purpose of giving 
the Churchwardens an easy mode of get- 
ting in the Church-rates, and in all cases 
where parties refused to pay an assess- 
ment of less than 10/., it gave power to 
two Magistrates to issue, under their 
hands, a warrant of distress against the 
goods and chattels of the parties so re- 
fusing. He had no pretensions to be a 
learned personage—he spoke as one of 
the unlearned; but to him it appeared 
that, although the right of bringing par- 
ties into the Ecclesiastical Courts for an 
amount of Church-rates less than 10/. 
was not taken away by that Statute in 
express words, it was evidently intended 
to repeal that right, except in cases 
where the sum to be recovered was above 
10/., by giving this summary process be- 
fore two Magistrates, against the goods 
where the sum to be recovered was under 
102. With a full knowledge of the 
powers given to them by the 53rd George 
4th, the Churchwardens cited Mr. Child 
to appear before the Consistorial Court of 
Norwich. What then said Mr. Child? 
“ T have refused to pay you this money, 
because it goes to the support of a Church 
in which I do not believe. I must also 
refuse obedience to your Ecclesiastical 


jurisdiction, because it proceeds from the 


same Church.” Well—this language was 
called a contempt of court—and for acting 
upon it Mr. Child was lodged in Ipswich 
raol; and there he might have lain till 
the end of the present year, and indeed 
till the end of ten years to come, had not 
some person purged the contempt for hin 
by entering an appearance to the citation, 
Mr. Child said, and he said so too,— 
that it was an act of oppression on the 
part of the parish authorities to have 
adopted this mode of getting their money, 
when they could have got it by a much 
easier process pointed out by the Statute. 
Tt was a stretch of authority tyrannical in 
its kind, and likely to bring the Church 
itself into disrepute. What, he would 
ask, had brought the Irish Church into 
disrepute save its tyrannical exercise of 
power in the collection of tithes? A 
vexatious levy of any impost contrary to 
the common feelings of the country must 
of necessity be followed by such a result. 
The hon. Member then proceeded to 
mention, that in a recent discussion upon 
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Church-rates, a Minister of the Crown in 
his place in Parliament had said, that 
they were unwarrantable, and ought not 
to be levied. Now, he had a minute of 
the proceedings at the last vestry held in 
this parish, and from that minute he 
found, that many of the expenses for 
which this Church-rate was to be levied 
were expenses which, according to the 
declaration of Lord Althorp, ought not to 
be levied under the shape of Church-rates. 
He contended, that the time and mode of 
levying this Church-rate from Mr. Child 
were equally ill-chosen, and therefore he 
designated the whole of the proceedings 
against that individual as a series of op- 
pressions. The noble Lord had stated an 
excuse for the Churchwardens, which had 
appeared already in one of the country 
newspapers. In the Jpswich Journal it 
was said, that “‘ recourse had been had 
to the Ecclesiastical Court at Norwich, 
because the Churchwardens had not been 
able to recover the Church-rates from 
another individual in the preceding year, 
under the 53rd of George 4th.” Now, 
he had from that very individual, Mr. 
John Morris, a letter, of which he would 
read a short extract to the House :— 
** Having seen a paragraph in the Ipswich 
Journal, in which it is stated, that a pro- 
cess in the Ecclesiastical Court was insti- 
tuted against Mr. Child, because a pro- 
cess under the Statute could not be car- 
ried into eflect last year in my own per- 
son, I have only to say, that a more in- 
famous falsehood cannot be propagated. 
So far was there from being any tu- 
mult when the Churchwardens sold my 
property in 1833, under a distress war- 
rant, that I entertained doubts whether 
the whole measure was not illegal from 
the clandestine nature of the sale. I 
published a handbill at the time, stating 
the mode in which the sale was con- 
ducted.” In another part of the same 
letter the writer said—‘* Great excitement 
existed afterwards because the goods, which 
by law ought to have been sold publicly, 
had been sold clandestinely.” Now, sup- 
posing, that there had been excitement oc- 
casioned by that transaction, still that ex- 
citement was no excuse for this oppressive 
and tyrannical mode of proceeding against 
Mr. Child. To show that the Church- 
wardens had no grounds for charging Mr. 

hild with any intention of resisting the 
Church-rate, he read a letter which that 
individual had written to the Church- 
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wardens, informing them that he should 
make no resistance to it; that they might 
take his goods and sell them, and that 
out of the proceeds of the sale, they could 
pay the rate. He again denounced the 
conduct of the authorities towards Mr. 
Child as most vexatious. He hoped that 
he should have the pleasure of hearing 
from the noble Lord opposite, or from 
some of his colleagues, that they were pre- 
pared to bring forward some measure 
which would prevent such insults as these 
from being again inflicted on any re- 
spectable householder like Mr. Child. 
If the partisans of the Established 
Church wished for its maintenance in 
a state of utility for their own purposes, 
they must put a stop to all such abuses 
of authority as this. It was impossible 
that the people of England should long 
continue to pay Church-rates, now that 
they saw all such rates abolished in 
Ireland. 

Mr. Fitzroy Kelly said, that if the pe- 
titioners had contented themselves with 
stating facts in their petitions, or if they 
had confined themselves to animadver- 
sions on the state of the law to which 
their petitions referred, he should not have 
felt it necessary to trouble the House with 
any observations on this occasion. He 
concurred with all the hon. Gentlemen 
who had stated, that the Church-rates 
formed a subject which required the 
early and deep consideration of Parlia- 
ment. That was not, however, the 
question, at that moment. ‘The Ques- 
tion was, whether this Petition, stating 
such facts as it did, and coming to 
such a conclusion as it did, ought to be 
laid on the Table of the House. He 
hoped that the House would not allow 
petitions to be made a channel for base, 
cowardly, and malignant calumnies against 
private individuals. To prove that he was 
not using language unsuitable to the oc- 
casion, he would call the attention of the 
House to the few but strong words with 
which the petition concluded :—‘ Your 
petitioners, therefore, pray your hon. House 
to pass some measure for the immediate 
abolition of the barbarous and anomalous 
powers of the Ecclesiastical Courts.” 
| Cheers.] He heard those cheers without 
regret, for he complained of no man who 
confined his complaints to the existing 
state of the law: but the petition went on 
—‘ powers inconsistent with all the prin- 
ciples of the British law, and capable of 
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being employed, as in this instance, to | 
indulge feelings of private malice, and to 
gratify the rancour of religious intole- 
rance.” Now,he asked the House, whether 
a petition containing such language—a 
petition charging some members of the 
Church of England with converting the 
law into an engine for gratifying the 
rancour of religious animosity, ought to 
be received by that House? When the 
facts connected with this case were stated 
to the House, and he hoped that he should 
be able to state them very bricfly, it 
would be found at least, that it was a 
gross abuse of the power of petitioning to 
charge any individual with rancour. The 
reverend individual against whom this 
petition was presented conferred honour 
upon the order to which he belonged. 
That assertion rested not on his unsup- 
ported authority, but on the universal tes- 
timony of all who knew him; and when 
he mentioned the name of Archdeacon 
Glover, he was sure that no man would 
dispute his piety, his humanity, or his 
amiability of temper. In the year 1833, 
certain Church-rates were to be collected 
in the parish of Bungay. All the in- 
habitants of the parish who were liable 
to the rates paid them, with the exception 
of two. Those two persons having refused 
to pay them—having assigned no satis- 
factory reason for not paying them— 
having been applied to for the reasons 
why they refused to pay them—having 
refused on that application to assign any 
reasons—having been asked whether they 
wanted any indulgence as to time from 
the parish on the score of poverty, or on 
any other ground—and having still de- 
clined all reply, a complaint was made 
against them before two Magistrates, and 
a warrant of distraint was issued against 
their goods and chattels. Without mak- 
ing any complaint of poverty, they allowed 
their goods to be seized under the Act. 
They were seized, and notwithstanding 
what had been stated that evening, a 
tumult took place in the town upon the 
seizure. He had this fact npon the au- 
thority of the three individuals, two of 
whom he knew personally, and all of 
whom were known to several Members of 
that House. The hon. Member for Mid- 
dlesex, who could hardly deny the tumult, 
ascribed it, not to the circumstance of 
the goods being seized, but to the fact 
of their having been sold privately instead 
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the Statute which required the goods to be 
publicly sold; aud he affirmed as a lawyer, 
aud he appealed to those Members of the 
profession whom he saw around him in 
the House, whether, when they heard of 
proceedings in the courts of law respect- 
ing the vexatious sale of goods, the pub- 
licity of the sale was not generally charged 
against the parties as a proof of their 
cruelty and oppression, and of their wish 
to expose the distressed circumstances 
of the parties to the knowledge of their 
neighbours. He felt assured that it would 
turn Out that some faise colouring had 
been given to the statement which the 
hon. Member for Middlesex had that 
evening laid before the House, for if the 
goods were not sold legally, or if they 
were sold privately, when they ought to 
have been sold publicly, he was sure that 
some measures would have been taken to 
obtain public redress for that illegality. 
He repeated, that he had it upon excellent 
authority, that these proceedings had oc- 
casioned a tumult in Bungay. Ultimately, 
the goods were either sold or restored ; 
he had been told, they were restored. 
This year the Church-rates were again to 
be collected. All the inhabitants of the 
parish paid them without a murmur, 
except three individuals; two of them 
were the recusants of the former year, and 
the third was the present petitioner, Mr. 
Child. On their refusing to pay these 
Church-rates, applications were made to 
them requesting them to obey the law, or 
to state the reasons why they would not. 
An intimation was also made to them, 
that if they could not pay them from 
poverty, indulgence would be afforded 
them in point of time. The two indi- 
viduals against whom proceedings had 
been taken last year, paid their rates 
without complaining. Mr. Child alone 
refused to pay. He is a printer, in a re- 
spectable way of business ; but he chose to 
disobey and defy the law, assigning no 
reason, and complaining of no want of 
indulgence. What course was then open 
to the Churchwardens to adopt? It was 
said, that there were two modes of re- 
covering these rates—the one by process 
issued by the Ecclesiastical Courts, and 
the other by the Statute to which the hon. 
Member for Middlesex had referred. 
Now, if it. were to be said, that the Statute 
repealed the authority of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts in all cases under 10/., then were 
all the proceedings against Mr. Child 
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void, and he had his remedy at law. If 
it should appear that this was a doubtful 
Question on the construction of the Act, 
and that the Churchwardens had taken a 
wrong course, they had exposed themselves 
to an action at law at the suit of Mr. 
Child, in which full damages for any 
wrong he had sustained, could be re- 
covered against them. Ifso, that House 
was not a fitting place to discuss a ques- 
tion which could be better discussed in a 
Court of Law. The House, he was sure, 
would not prejudge the question, whether 
it were a question of construction as to 
the law, or a question of fact as to the 
damages. With regard to the motives of 
the parties who had originated these pro- 
ceedings, the question was very different. 
They were obliged by law to collect the 
rates, and they could only do so by seizing, 
distraining, and selling the recusant’s 
goods under the Statute—a measure 
which had created so much tumult last 
year, or by instituting a process in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts. Believing both 


these remedies to be open to them, they had 
resorted to the Ecclesiastical Court, and 
they had done so from a fear lest they 
should have the recurrence of riot similar 
to that which had taken place last year, 


or even proceedings of a more violent 
nature. Being connected, then, with a 
religion of peace, they had recourse to the 
Ecclesiastical Courts. There was also a 
stronger reason for their doing so. As 
long as the law imposed Church-rates, it 
was better that all personal interference 
by ministers of the Church for their pay- 
ment should be avoided. Now, in the 
Bungay district there were only two Ma- 
gistrates, and a warrant of distraint against 
the goods and chattels of any person for 
the non-payment of Church-rates, required 
the signature of two Magistrates. Of the 
two Magistrates residing in the Bungay 
district, one was a clergyman of the 
Church of England; and it was thought 
prudent not only by the two Church- 
wardens, but also by Archdeacon Glover, 
who was acquainted with the whole course 
of these proceedings, that if the law were 
resorted to, it should be resorted to without 
any interference on the part of any member 
of the Church. The remedy by Statute 
could not, as he had now shown, be en- 
forced at Bungay without the interference 
of a clergyman, and therefore application 
was made to the Ecclesiastical Court. 
There was also another reason. They 
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knew that if this question were to be de- 
cided before two Magistrates residing in 
the neighbourhood, they would be open to 
the charge of having called in Magistrates 
of their own to decide a question in which 
they took an interest as parties, whereas, 
if it were sent to the Ecclesiastical Court 
at a distance, it would be known that they 
had sent it to the decision of a party to 
whom they were perfect strangers. When 
the case was once in the Lcclesiastical 
Courts they had no choice, but must needs 
adopt the course which they had done, 
and arrest the person of the individual, 
who had been guilty of contempt. The 
writ on which he was captured, was en- 
dorsed ‘ No bail;” but that was only a 
caution to the ofhicer, that he was not en- 
titled to take bail. The hon. Member for 
Middlesex had charged the Church- 
wardens with cruelty and oppression. 
Now, the Churchwardens did not deserve 
such a character. They had a_ public 
duty to perform, and they would have 
neglected that duty if they had not exacted 
the dues to which they were entitled by 
law. They had repeatedly made friendly 
applications to Mr. Child to do what he 
could to obey the law: but he stood on 
what he deemed conscientious scruples, 
and refused all compliance with their 
requests. Had he then a right, when 
every indulgence had been shown him, to 
come to that House and complain not 
only of the state of the law, but also of 
the conduct of individuals? He had only 
one fact more with which to trouble the 
House—-and that was, that when the costs 
amounted to treble the sum to be raised, 
an offer was made to Mr. Child, that if 
he would pay the original sum of 17s. 6d., 
the clergyman of the parish would pay 
the costs. Jf an individual was determined 
to place himself above the law, the ques- 
tion which the House had to decide, when 
he came before it for redress of grievances, 
which he brought down by such conduct 
on his own head, was whether they would 
aid him in putting the law under his feet ? 
He had only to state in conclusion, that 
he felt it due to the character of the in- 
dividuals in question, who were most re- 
spectable persons, to vindicate their con- 
duct, which he trusted he had done suf- 
ficiently by laying the plain facts of the 
case before the House. 

Lord John Russell was willing to be- 
lieve from all he had heard, and from 
the account which had been transmitted 
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to him, under the hands of the Church- 
wardens, and by the Archdeacon of Bun- 
gay, whose name was, unquestionably, 
entitled to that respect which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had ascribed to it 
—he was inclined, he said, to believe, 
from that account, that the irritation 
which had been produced by this case— 
that the hardship which had been suffered 
by Mr. Child—that the oppression which, 


in the eyes not only of Mr, Child, but of 


the great body of the Dissenters, and, he 
might say, of a great portion of the people 
of this country, had been exercised in this 
case—was not intended by the Church- 
wardens, and the other parochial author- 
ities of Bungay. The statement made 
on their behalf was, that during the last 
year some individuals in the 
Bungay had refused to pay a certain rate, 
upon which their goods were distrained, 
but had been afterwards restored to them 
under circumstances of considerable 
tumult and excitement. In conseyuence 
of this occurrence the Churchwardens 
thought it better to adopt another course 
in enforcing the rate, by which means a 
recurrence of the same scenes of disturb- 
ance might be avoided, and they there- 
fore took the case of Mr. Child to another 


court, and before a jurisdiction different 
from that of the Magistrates in the neigh- 


bourhood of Bungay. The motives which 
operated on the minds of the Churchwar- 
dens, and induced them to act thus, were 
apparent; but he thought their decision 
most unfortunate, and could not consider 
them as being justified in taking the 
course they had adopted on this occasion. 
By the adoption of this course they were 
obliged to imprison the person of Mr, 
Child, a man of the highest respectabi- 
lity, who acted ou conscientious motives in 
refusing to pay the rate; and this impri- 
sonment could not fail to excite sympathy 
and indignation in the minds of a great 
body of persons : whereas if the Churchwar- 
dens had proceeded against the party’s 

goods, as was generally done in the case 
of Quakers, they might have distrained for 
the recovery of the Church-rate, and the 
greater part, if not the whole, of the irri- 
tation would probably have been avoided. 
But there was another reason why the 
Churchwardens should not have proceeded 
in the manner they had adopted. He was 
inclined to believe, looking at the meaning 
of the act of the 53rd of George 3rd., that 
the Legislature intended that in claims 
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for sums under 102. a remedy should not 
be sought in the Ecclesiastical Courts. 
A proviso in the act referred to by the 
hon. Member for Middlesex showed that 
such was the intention. The proviso was 
this—Provided always that nothing herein 
contained shall be construed to alter or 
abolish the jurisdiction of the Eccle- 
siastical Courts to hear and determine 
causes with respect to church-rates, and 
proceeding to enforce payment for the 
same in cases In which the sums due ex- 
ceed the sum of 102. It was clear from 
this proviso that if the rate did not exceed 
102. the Ecclesiastical Court was debarred 
from interfering. Such being the case, 
he thought that the Churchwardens had 
much better have adopted the remedy 
which they resorted to last year, and that 
they ought not to have proc eeded to the im- 
prisonment of the person of Mr. Child. But 
if any doubt existed as to whether or not 
it was now in conformity with the law that 
claims for sums not exceeding 102. should 
not be carried into the Ecclesiastical 
Court, the Legislature would do well to 
settle the point and explicitly declare 
what was to be the practice in future, 
Having said so much in reference to the 
case of Mr. Child, he wished to add a word 
in consequence of what had fallen from 
the hon. Member for Middlesex, who had 
expressed a hope that Ministers were pre- 
pared to undertake a speedy settlement of 
the Question of Church-rates. After what 
was stated by his noble Friend (Earl Spen- 
cer) in the House of Commons last year, 
in bringing in the Church-rate Bill, and 
after the settled resolution of Earl Grey’s 
Government upon this Question, he did 
not feel the slightest hesitation in declar- 
ing that he thought it most desirable the 
Question should be settled and Church- 
rates abolished. But there was a differ- 
ence of opinion between the Ministers and 
many of those who called for the aboli- 
tion of the rates in consequence of the 
principle laid down by his noble Friend 
(Earl Spencer). That principle was, that 
“« while the Dissenters had a right to call 
upon the Legislature not to require them 
to pay money for a Church which was 
contrary to their principles, the Members 
of the Establishment had a right also to 
say that their interests should receive all 
due attention, and that their principles 
should be respected. One of these prin- 
ciples certainly was, one of the conse- 
quences of haying an established Church 
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was, that means should be provided by 
the Legislature for the support of the 
fabric of the Church.” Some of the ad- 
vocates of the abolition of the rate object- 
ed to this principle, but he (Lord John 
Russell) was decidedly of the opinion de- 
clared by his noble Friend on that occasion. 
He thought it the duty of a Legislature 
wishing to maintain an established Church 
to provide that the Churches of the Estab- 
lishment should be kept in proper repair ; 
therefore any measure to which he might 
be a party he did not hesitate to state 
should provide for the accomplishment 
of that object. This was his opinion when 
his noble Friend brought the subject of 


Church-rates before the House last year ; | 


it was also his opinion at present. In this 
state of the Question it was important to 
consider the subject most deliberately, 
and with the utmost caution, and it was 
therefore necessary to have before them all 
the facts likely to come before Parlia- 
ment and the public, not only through 
the labours of the Church Commission, ap- 
pointed by Earl Grey’s Government, but 
by means of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
nominated by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, which he hoped to see renewed. 
With respect to bringing forward the Ques- 


tion of Church-rates in the present session, 
Ministers had resolved to undertake to 
propose to Parliament during this ses- | 
sion a question of great magnitude, im-— 
portance, extent, and detail, with respect | 
to the Municipal Corporations of Eng- 


land and Wales. 


sure not only regulating the question of 
tithes in Ireland, but calculated to carry 
into effect the resolution which he had 
the honour to move with respect to the ap- 
plication of the surplus funds of the 
Established Church in that country. If 
he had gained anything by the experience 
of the last three years, in which he had 
been a Member of the Government, it was 
a knowledge of the impropriety of under- 


taking too much at one time. The Cabinet | 
of Earl Grey had frequently fallen into | 
difficulties by undertaking too great a. 
Within the last | 
four years,—measures exceeding in im-- 


multiplicity of measures. 


portance and magnitude any that, during 


a similar period, had ever been proposed | 
and carried by any Government, had been | 


completed; at the same time it must be 


admitted that there were various other | 
before Parliament, 


questions brought 
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They had also resolved | 


to bring forward in no long time a mea- | 
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which at the end of the Session, in the 
month of August, the Ministers found 
themselves unable to carry forward,through 
want of sufficient time for due considera- 
tion. Therefore, ready, as he felt, to con- 
sider any questions that had been brought 
before the House by the late Government, 
willing as he was to pay attention to mea- 
sures proposed by individual members, he 
would not undertake, on the part of the 
Government to go further than those two 
Questions of Municipal Reform in England 
and Wales, and the regulation of tithes 
in Ireland. He would not undertake in 
‘the present session to bring forward a 
| measure on the subject of Church-rates ; 
it was a question, however, on which his 
opinions were well known, and he should 
be always happy to communicate with 
| Protestant Dissenters upon any subject 
which they might consider a grievance, with 
a view to their relief in ali cases of well- 
founded complaint. 

Sir Robert Peel had nothing to find 
‘fault with in respect to the principle 
| which the noble Lord had announced on 
| the subject of Church-rates, since the noble 
| Lord had plainly said, that it was 
| 
| 





an essential condition of the existence 
of an Established Church that the 
state should provide for the maintenance 
and repair of the fabric of the Church. 
[Mr. Hume: “ No, no.” Lord John 
Russell: ‘ Yes.”| He hoped that the 
noble Lord might be allowed to be the 
interpreter of his own opinions: he 
certainly so understood the noble Lord, 
and at the moment when the noble Lord 
was assenting to his construction of the 
noble Lord’s own words, he thought he 
might take that assent, to be the correct 
indication of the noble Lord’s opinion, 
notwithstanding the peremptory contra- 
diction which some one behind him gave 
to the representation, The noble Lord, 
in the conclusion of his speech, as if to 
remove all doubt on the matter, had ex- 
_plicitly declared that “his opinions on 
the subject of Church-rates were well 
known; and from that he inferred, that the 
noble Lord still maintained the opinions 
which he had publicly announced on 
the occasion when the present Earl 
Spencer brought forward the Question of 
Church-rates. Evenif the noble Lord had 
not made the declaration that his opinions 
continued unchanged, he felt no dispo- 
sition, as he had no reason or motive, to 
impute any change of sentiment to the 
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noble Lord. In regard to the principle 
that the State was bound to maintain and 
repair the fabric of the Church,—it is the 
same with that maintained by Lord Althorp 
when he announced his intention to relieve 
Dissenters from as much as possible of the 
burden complained of. Lord Althorp stated 
that he found the total amount annually 
expended on the repairs, and for the service 
of churches and chapels in England and 
Wales, and raised by Church-rates, to have 
been between 500,000. and 600,00042. 
The noble Lord said, that with respect to a 
large portion of this sum he made no 
provision, throwing the necessity of provi- 
ding for the expenses incidental to the 
performance of divine service and other 
similar matters upon members of the 
Church itself; the noble Lord’s observa- 
tion were to this effect “‘The members of 
the Establishment had a right also to say, 
that their interests should receive all due 
attention, and that their principles should 
be respected ; one of those principles cer- 
tainly was, that means should be pro- 
vided by the Legislature, for the support 
of the fabric of the church :”—the noble 
Lord added. ‘* Another point, not imme- 


diately relevant to the Question, but which 


the Committee would not fail to take in 
view, was that the effect of the new plan 
would be not only to relieve Dissenters 
from their scruples, but the people of 
England from a considerable amount of 
taxation. It was proposed to apply 
250,000/. from the land-tax, but the sum 
hitherto annually expended upon churches 
and chapels in England and Wales and 
raised by Church-rate, was between 
500,000/. and 600,0002. by the latest re- 
turn upon the Table. The relief from 
taxation, pressing upon the body of 
the people, would thus be important 
and would amount to the difference or 
nearly so, between 250,000/. and 560,000/. 
The expenditure had no doubt been ex- 
travagant in many instances, for sometimes 
the Churchwardens and vestry who ought 
to have guarded the interests of the parish, 
were benefited by the expenditure.”* Such 
were the principles on which the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made his 
proposition, a principle to which the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell) and the rest of 
his colleagues gave their full assent. The 
noble Lord opposite supported the plan 
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of Lord Althorp, in a speech to the 
sentiments of which, no doubt, the noble 
Lord stilladhered. The resolution moved 
by Lord Althorp, abolishing Chureh- 
rates, granting 250,000/7. for the 
repair of churches, was met by a counter- 
proposition the hon. Member for 
Middlesex, providing that after a time to 
be fixed, the payment of Chureh-rates in 
England and Wales should 
determine. This proposition was declared 
by Lord Althorp to differ tn principle from 
his, and on that ground noble Lord 
and his colleacues resisted it. Charch- 
rates abolished, 
and no substitute provided. Upon this 
Question the House divided. tHe had the 
satisfaction of dividing incompany with the 
noble Lord opposite, and with the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when, by a 
majority of 256 against 140, they pe- 
gatived the proposition of the hon. Member 
for Middlesex, that the repair of the fabrie 
of the Church was a publie charge, and 
maintained the grant of 250,000/. from 
the public funds for that express purpose. 
He had thus shown that the noble Lord’s 
principle differed from that opposed to 
it by the hon. Member for Middlesex, 
and he now heard with great satisfaction 
that the noble Lord still adhered to thot 
opinion, which he had maintained with 
great ability on the occasion In question ; 
and aithough he now proposed delay in 
the settlement of the great Question of 
Church-rates, on the principle on which 
the settlement should be made, the noe 
Lord had not changed his mind. He 
would not attempt to gain popularity, at 
the expense of the noble Lord,by con- 
cealing what he had himself intended to 
do, and therefore he now declared, that 
although in the course of the present 
Session he should have attempted had he 
remained in office, to effect an immediate 
settlement of Church-rates, yet it was his 
intention to adopt the principle of the 
noble Lord—to extinguish all equivocal 
and objectional charges, but to provide 
for the repair of the fabric of the Church 
out of the general revenue of the country, 
by an annual provision, to the extent and 
for the objects contemplated by the noble 
Lord. It was right that the noble Lord 
should have the benefit of this declaration. 
He must add, however, that he should not 
have proposed to impose the charge sub- 
stituted for Church-rate especially upon 
the Land-tax. In fact, that was a mere 
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delusion, which meant neither more nor 
less than a contribution from the gencral 
revenues of the State, although it sounded 
plausibly at first. His proposition would 
not have been to take the necessary 
Funds for the maintenance and repair of 
Churches in England and Wales directly 
out of the revenues of the State. It would 
have been connected with propositions 
for the relief of the occupying tenant in 
Ireland from arrears of tithes, and for the 
grant of money to Scotland, for the pur- 
pose of providing permanent endowments 
in certain cases in that country, for the 
ministers of the Established Church, these 
being the equivalent advantages intended 
for other parts of the empire, in order 
to compensate for the relief given to 
England in the shape of an abolition of 
Church-rates. The satisfaction with which 
he had heard the expression of the noble 
Lord’s unchanged opinion was greatly 
qualified by the noble Lord’s declaration 
that he intended to leave this question of 
Church-rates in its present state during 
the course of another year. This was a 


great practical Question requiring adjust- 
ment, and he must say, that the noble 
Lord was under peculiar obligations to 
settle it as speedily as_ possible. 


The 
noble Lord had referred to the conduct of 
Churchwardens in compelling individuals 
to pay Church-rates by harsh methods, 
but the Churchwardens might, and would 
refer the noble Lord to his own Act of 
1834, in which he and his then colleagues 
had asserted the principle of abolishing 
Church-rates, and providing a substitute 


for their payment out of the revenues of | 


the State. And could the noble Lord be 
surprised at difficulty arising in the col- 
lection of the rate, and at the manifestation 
of an indisposition to pay it, when Go- 
vernment brought in a measure for the 
abolition of Church-rates in April, 1834, 
and when in June, 1835, the noble 
Lord said although his opinions and prin- 
ciples remained unchanged, yet he was 
not now prepared to bring his principles 
to a practical conclusion? He could see 
no grounds on which, since the noble Lord 
did still adhere to his principles, he could 
decline to bring forward without delay the 
subject of Church-rates with a view to its 
immediate settlement. He had on more 
than one occasion remarked, that it was | 
unfortunate that the late Government | 
brought measures under discussion, with- 
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out that full previous consideration which | 
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was essential to their satisfactory adjust- 
ment, that they agitated the public mind 
by renouncing certain principles, and did 
not afterwards calm the disquiet they had 
caued, by any practical settlement of the 
Question at issue. The noble Lord now 
confirmed the general correctness of such 
a statement, for the noble Lord now ad- 
mitted that attempts had been made at 
legislation by himself and his Friends, in 
this case and in others, which has proved 
very unsuccessful. He was always pleased 
when he could offer a practical proof in 
the support of the statement of a Minister 
of the Crown, and he undertook to say 
that never was a truer statement made by 
man than that the noble Lord and his col- 
leagues had some times proposed measures 
with an inconsiderate zeal, and precipita- 
tion which left matters worse than they found 
them. ‘The attempt at legislation, with 
regard to Church-rates, was a signal proof 
of the justice of the noble Lord’s remark. 
Lord Althorp, in proposing a grant in lieu of 
Church-rates, had said, that 1n addition to 
the 250,000/. annually to be provided for, he 
believed there was a debt of about 80,0004. 
(the Church-rates having been mortgaged 
in certain instances), and some other 
small sums, but that those incumbrances 
could be easily provided for. Having 
heard this statement from the noble Lord, 
he determined to ascertain what those 
small sums were, and he therefore called 
for returns as to the amount of Church- 
rates mortgaged, outstanding debts for 
building churches, &c., and he found that 
instead of an incumbrance on the rates of 
80,000/., as stated by Lord Althorp, 
827,000/. was the actual amount of debt 
due, and concurring with the noble Lord 
on the principle of Church-rates, and being 
desirous of carrying that principle into 
effect, he had to inform the noble Lord 
that all the information which he had 
collected, in respect to Church-rates, and 
the amount of existing debts for which 
those rates were a security, was entirely 
at the service of the noble Lord. With 
respect to Municipal Corporations, he was 
not about to say a word on that Question ; 
but without undervaluing its importance, 
he must observe that the subject of 
Church-rates did not yield to it in urgency 

So far as any question could be important 


'to the maintenance of social harmony, to 


the promotion of satisfaction among the 
great body of the Dissenters, there was 
not a single Question excepting that of the 
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Irish Church, which so much pressed for 
an immediate practical settlement as this 
of Church-rates. 


cause 


about the 15th of November last. 


Majesty’s faithful 


other Reforms should have been 


which the wishes of the people were most 
anxiously and justly directed.” If any 
one had asked him, what were the par- 
ticular measures in addition to Corporation 
Reform, to which this Amendment referred 
as having been interrupted and endan- 


gered, by his accession to office, he should 
at once have answered, ‘‘ A settlement 
of the Tithe Question in England, as well 
as in Ireland, the abolition of Churchs 
rates, and relief to Dissenters in respect 


to the ceremony of marriage.” These were 
the three measures which the late Par- 
liament had under consideration, they 
had indeed done little towards the settle- 
ment of them, but they appeared ‘ earnestly 
intent upon them.’ What might happen 
with respect to tithes in this country, he 
could not tell; the House had heard the 
noble Lord say, that he contemplated no 
other measures than Corporation Reform, 
and an Irish Church Bill, and all hope of 
commutation of tithes in England, he ap- 
prehended, was over for the present, and 
in like manner the Dissenters’ Marriage 
Bill and a substitution for Church-rates, 
were to be postponed also. We had 
heard a novel reason for delay from a 
high authority on such subjects, one on 
which the noble Lord exceedingly relied 
—namely, the hon. and learned Member 
for the Tower Hamlets. His opinion now 
was that you must not touch any single 
subject, that you must not indulge in 
partial views, or take up individual ques- 
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He had understood that | 
one of the main grounds on which he | 
had been dispossessed of office, was, be- | 
yentlemen opposite thought, that | 
his accession to office had a tendency to | 
interrupt several practical measures of im- | 
provement, which had been under mature | 
consideration in the preceding Cabinet, | 
and which had been only nipped in the | 
bud by the untimely frost that set in| 
Was | 
not the following proposed and carried | 
as part of an Amendment on the Address | 
to the Crown at the opening of Parliament ? | 
“To represent to his Majesty, that his | 
Commons beg leave | 
submissively to add, that they cannot | 
but lament that the progress of these and | 
en- | 
dangered by the unnecessary dissolution | 
of a Parliament, earnestly intent upon— 
the vigorous prosecution of measures to | 
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tions, but must consider the bearings of 
the Questions of Marriage, Church-rates, 


“Tithes, Registrations, and Church Re- 


form, connectedly, and as parts of a 
great and entire whole; and having done 
so, you must bring in large and philo- 
sophical measures, harmoniously com- 
bined, and calculated to ensure universal 
content and satisfaction. Now, if he had 
said to the House, ‘* Don’t legislate on 
single subjects, do nothing till you can 
provide for the complete arrangement 
of everything, and settle all Questions 
together, including Tithes, Church-rates, 
Marriage, Registration, and Church Re- 
form—don’t venture to touch one Question 
till you are prepared to deal with all,”— 
then, indeed, they might have justly 
inferred, that the dissolution of the last 
Parliament had interrupted and endan- 
gered the progress of Reform, there indeed 
then would have been some foundation 
for their alarm, some justification for 
their amendment to the address. If the 
Government of Lord Melbourne had, as 
far back as November last, directed their 
attention to the subject of tithes and 
Church-rates, and had made up their minds 
on those Questions, they must be now 
prepared to bring them forward. They 
probably had done nothing more in these 
matters than they had done in many 
others, they were prepared to condemn 
what they found established, to declare 
that the existing law ought tobe abolished, 
to make it, by virtue of such a declaration 
proceeding from such an authority, very 
difficult of execution, and to trust to 
chance for the future discovery of a 
substitute. 

A Government had other duties to per- 
form, than that of merely joining in an 
outcry against an unpopular law. They 
ought, at least, to follow up the condemna- 
tion of that which existed, with the im- 
mediate proposal of a substitute. To take 
any other course was to weaken the au- 
thority of all law, to habituate the public 
mind, to the absence of salutary restraint, 
and to diminish the hope of a satisfactory 
adjustment of that which might require 
reformation. And on this subject of 
Church-rates, surely the noble Lord, ad- 
hering as he professed, to his former prin- 
ciple, and being in possession of all the 
facts of the case, surely the noble Lord 
himself, one of the parties to the Bill of 
Lord Althorp, and being now perfectly 
able to accomplish his object, surely he 
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was bound to proceed, and not to leave 
unsettled for another year, a subject so 
pregnant with the seeds of discord and 
collision. In consideration of the interests 
of the Church Establishment, for the satis- 
frction of a large body of the people,— 
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for the accomplishment of their own | 


pledges—to promote subordination and 
obedience to the law—to suppress indi- 
vidual complaints of grievance—surely to 
accomplish all these objects, a Goverament 
fit to be intrusted with the management of 
public affairs would, without delay, take 
this matter into their own hands, and not 
suffer the law respecting Church-rates to 
be made a theme of discussion in public 
meetings, and a subject of resistance by 
parochial martyrs for another twelvemonth. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the right hon. Baronet certainly has made 
a very able speech, but he has not made 
quite a candid one. Let us consider as 
shortly as possible what is the argument 
of the right hon. Gentleman. He has 
argued altogether as if (and I put it to 
the House whether the two cases are at 
all similar)—as if the present Government 
stood now in the position in which it 
would have stood, if that change of Go- 


vernment, which took place in Novem- 
ber last, had not occurred, and if that 
change had not been succeeded by a 


general election, There is not one single 


word contained in the amended Address | 


to the Throne which 1 do not now re- |! 
|—that the settlement ef the Poor-law 


avow, as strongly as I voted for it before. 
If, indeed, the events which took place in 
November, and which were in February 
brought under the consideration of the 
House, had not produced delay, if they 


had not impeded the course of Reform, | 
settlement of the Question of Parliamen- 
tary Reform was not so unimportant as to 


then I admit that that Address would have 
been false, and that the House ought 
not to have passed it. But if, on the 
other hand, the occurrences of November 


have had the effect of impeding the course | 


of safe and useful Reform, then the position 
in which the House is now placed is not a 
position which the majority who voted for 
that Address is at liberty to impute to us. 
It is to those causes that we have a right 
to refer that position. The right hon. 
Baronet well knows that the interval be- 
tween the month of November and the 
meeting of Parliament in the month of 
February, is of all intervals, that which 
enables the Government to meet Parlia- 
ment with the best effect. Of that ad- 
vantage Lord Melbourne’s Government 
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was deprived. For some time after the 
dissolution of Lord Melbourne’s Adminis- 
tration, an anomalous state of things ex- 
isted, during which it was doubtful whe- 
ther the country possessed any Govern- 
ment at all. When the right hon. Ba- 
ronet returned from the Continent, he as- 
sumed the reins of Government, and he 
had the advantage of the interval be- 
fore the meeting of Parliament to prepare 
his measures. Sir, the right hon. Baronet 
has profited by an admission made by my 
noble Friend who sits near me—a con- 
cession applicable to a particular state of 
things which then existed, but one which 
the right hon. Baronet very ingeniously 
seemed to consider an admission on his 
part that the late Government—that Lord 
Grey’s Government—did nothing but 
bring forward incomplete and ill-digested 
measures. Why, Sir, any one who heard 
the right hon. Baronet, without a previous 
knowledge of the fact, would have been 
induced to imagine that Lord Grey’s 
Governmenthad never settled the Question 
of the Bank Charter—that Lord Grey’s 
Government had never settled the Question 
of the East-India Charter —that Lord 
Grey's Government had not, through the 
agency of my noble Friend who sits below 
the gangway (Lord Stanley), settled the 
West-India Question—no _ inconsiderable 
one in itself. The right hon. Baronet 
himself will not deny—though there are 
persons not very far from him who will 


Question was no inconsiderable item 
among the great and burdensome measures 


which that Administration undertook ; and 


hon. Gentlemen who sit on this side of 
the House will at least think that the 


be altogether excluded from notice or ob- 
servation, Well, Sir, in what position do 
we now find ourselves with respect to the 
proceedings of the present Session? In 
the month of May-—towards the close of 
that month—the Government are called 
upon to propose measures to Parliament. 
Is it wise or is it just that they should 
undertake, or would it be wise or just for 
the House to wish them to undertake 
more than they can reasonably hope to 
fulfil within the Session? If we did so, 
we certainly should disappoint the just 
and reasonable expectations of the country; 
if we did so, then indeed the taunts of 
the right hon. Baronet would become 
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applicable to the course which rightly or 
wrongly, he imputes to us, of bringing 
forward a greater number of measures 
than could be brought to maturity within 
the Session. If this be blameable ina 
Government, does he not know that if in 
the month of May we were to pledge our- 
selves to the variety of questions on which 
he has argued, he would then have us in 
his power, and that we could not com- 
plete any one of those measures ; and does 
he not know that by adopting the course 
we have taken of selecting two great mea- 
sures, and proposing them for the consider- 
ation of Parliament, we have pursued the 
safest, the justest, and the most satisfactory 
course. The right hon. Baronet himselfcan 
hardly, I think, deny this proposition, 
because those who introduced the sub- 
ject on his behalf distinctly stated the 
principle that no one question could be more 
pressing than the settlement of the Ques- 
tion of the Irish Church. It was the first 


Question which the Government of the 
right hon. Baronet introduced ; it is the 
Question which we are now pledged to bring 
forward; and Iam somewhat surprised 
that in the great and new-born zeal which 
now manifests itself in favour of the Dis- 
senters, we should be called upon by the 


right hon. Baronet and his Friends, in their 
defence, to postpone all other claims to 
theirs. Sir, why were not the Dissenters, 
grievances settled long since? Why did 
not the right hon. Baronet, and those cou- 
cerned with him in 
this country, settle them once and for 
ever? How long were they respousible ? 
If they object to us that we have post- 
poned for the present Session the bringing 
these different matters to issue, how will 
they answer to the Dissenters for their 
having postponed during so many years 
the settlement of this question, the ad- 
justment of their claims, and the removal 
of their grievances? Sir, do the right 
hon. Baronet, and those who act with 
him, think that by taking this course they 
will persuade the Dissenters of England 
that we have not been earnest in our sin- 
cere wish to carry into effect, and work 
out to the utmost, the principles of that 
relief which we—not for the first time in 
the year 1835, but during the whole pe- 
riod of the organization of the Whig party 
—have felt that the Dissenters of England 
were entitled to? Do they think that 
the Dissenters of England will be misled 
or dazzled by this new-born zeal? [fit 
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the Government of 
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be calculated to produce any impression 
on their minds for one moment, [ only 
wish the Dissenters to look back to those 
debates of which we hear so much—I mean 
the records of our Parliamentary decisions. 
I say let them do this, and then ask where 
this zeal in their behalf was slumbering 
at the time that the Repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts was proposed ? 
That point upon which we are now all 
agreed—that point upon which there ts 
now such perfect unanimity of opinion— 
was then opposed by the very individuals 
who now come forward and tell us, in their 
zeal for the Dissenters, that we are palter- 
ing with their interests when we postpone 
the consideration of their claims for one 
moment longer. Sir, there should be no 
postponement of the subject if we believed 
that during the interval that remains of 
the present session we could do more 
than accomplish the two great objects 
that are beforeus. Jt is not because we 
shrink from the Question, it is not because 
we are indifferent to the rights of the Dis- 
senters, that we postpone the considera- 
tion of their claims—it is because we are 
resolved to select, with due respect for the 
right hon. Baronet, our own ground of 
battle. We will not accord to him the 
advantage of driving us from our lines, 
if we feelit more in furtherance of our 
principle, and more conducive to the pub- 
lic interest, that we should fight on our 
own ground. Sir, we take our stand upon 
these two great measures. The right 
hou. Baronet knows, I believe, as well as 
{ do, that we could not accomplish more. 
Perhaps he thinks we might substitute 
the measure upon which he has laid so 
much stress for one of the measures we 
have announced—Corporation Reform, 
Sir—the Question of Corporation Reform 
—there is our point of contest with the 
right hon. Baronet—there shall be our 
field of battlhe—and there we will meet 
him upon an issue which will be intelligi- 
ble to the people. Does not that Ques- 
tion press, or does the right hon. Baronet 
think it might be advantageously post- 
poned? It does press, Sir, upon certain 
parties in this country—-it presses hard 
upon them at the present moment in the 
shape of inflictions, from which, I trust, 
our measure will relieve them; the alarm 
presses hard upon others, who would gladly 
—most gladly—postpone the discussion, 
and who, for the purpose of advantage- 
ously acquiring the means of postpone- 
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ment, urge the Dissenters to the settle- 
ment of their claims, and abjure Munici- | 
pal Reforms. The right hon. Baronet 
and those around him are so perfectly | 
friendly to the claims ofthe Dissenters, 
that really whether it comes a little sooner 
or a little later, the Dissenters need not 
be alarmed, because on that subject all 
parties are quite agreed. I hear, how- 
ever, that on the Question of our Munici- 
pal Corporations we cannot look for quite 
so much coincidence of opinion. The 
right hon. Baronet has stated, I believe | 
upon some authority, that in anticipation | 
of the measure of Municipal Reform, cer- 
tain corporations in the Jand are already 
taking measures to distribute and divide 
among themselves that which constitutes 
the common good of the corporations in 
question, and to divide their lands, 
in order to prevent this remedial mea- 
sure, when it does come into operation, 
from having any practical effect—I say, 
then, to the Dissenters—and I believe 
they will take the advice of Gentlemen on 
this side of the House quite as soon as 
they will accept that of Gentlemen con- 
nected with the late Government—that it 
becomes more important for them, that 
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it is the more important for the mainte- 
nance of their interests, that the Question 
of Municipal Reform should be, in the 
first instance, and without delay, settled. 
I believe it is a point upon which the feel- 
ings of the people of England are most 


deeply set; and that if you were to poll 
the people of this country, man by man, 


they would say that the reform of the | 


Municipal Corporations was second only 
—if indeed it be second to anything—to 
the other great measure of Reform which 
has been introduced and passed into a law. 
Well, then, Sir, it is upon these grounds ; 
it is with a view to the practical execution 
of two important measures, rather than to 
an ineffectual attempt at the settlement 
of any other—it is with that view that the 
two measures to which we wish to direct 
the special attention of Parliament, are the 
settlement of the Irish Church, including 
the Question of the Appropriation of its 
Revenues, and the settlement of the Mu- 
nicipal Corporations. Sir, the right hon. 
Baronet may, and very possibly will, taunt 
us with having taken this resolution—a 
course which may be adopted by others, 
though not with his ability or his power. 
We appeal to the people of England; we 
tell them that in the month of May we 
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he ees hope to accomplish more than 
those two great measures. We ask you, 
do you wish to see the Irish Church 
Question settled? We ask you, do you 
| wish to see the Municipal Institutions of 
‘the country modified? If you do, we 
‘think that by the support of Parliament 
we may be enabled to accomplish these 
'two measures: if we try to effect more 
|in the time which is before us, we 
fear we shall fail not only in those two, 
but in the other subjects to which our 
attention is directed—not by the old 
friends of Reform—not by the Dis- 
senters themselves, but by Gentlemen who 
know full well that a Governmnent restored 
to Office in the month of April, and com- 
mencing their proceedings at the end of 
May, is not to be stigmatized because it 
does not happen to be in the same situa- 
tion as it would have been if no change 
had taken place in the month of Novem- 
ber. It may bea fair Parliamentary taunt, 
but it is no moral reproach that the right 
hon. Baronet has thrown out, if one seeks 
to affirm the proposition that we stand in 
the middle of a session in the same _posi- 
tion as if no change had taken place. 
We shall take our position as I have 
already stated; we shall bring forward the 
two great measures to which I have refer- 
red. It will be for the country to decide 
whether we have done wisely in directing 
their attention to those great and import- 
ant objects, or whether we should have 
acted more wisely and more beneficially 
in adopting the course recommended by 
those who are opposed to us. 

Mr. Wilks considered the two measures 
which Government had announced their 
intention of bringing forward most pressing 
and important; the one would give peace 
to Ireland; the other was a measure of 
reform without which the Reform Bill 
itself would be paralyzed. He could have 
wished that the Dissenters’ claims had not 
been postponed, he still thought Ministers 
might take those claims into consideration 
during the present Session, and hoped 
that they would re-consider their deter- 
mination on the subject. If, however, 
they should upon reflection remain of 
opinion that it was wise to postpone that 
question, he had no doubt that the Dis- 
senters would wait patiently. For his own 
part, deeply impressed with the import- 
ance of the measures to be brought forward 
by the Ministers, he should be ready to 
give them his most cordial support, 
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Mr. Arthur Trevor begged leave to 
doubt whether the hon. Member who spoke 
last expressed the sentiments of the Dis- 
senters. At all events he believed that 
the Dissenting portion of his constituents 
would be any thing but satisfied with the 
conduct of Ministers. The people of 
England would contrast the course which 
Ministers were about to pursue with that 
which the right hon. Baronet was pursuing 
with so much advantage to the country 
and his own character, when he was 
compelled to relinquish office upon pre- 
tences which he need not refer to. 

Dr. Bowring said, that the Dissenters 
knew who were their real friends; and 
expressed his conviction that they would 
not press their claims, when their so doing 
might retard the progress of the important 
measures that had been adverted to. 

Mr. Potter also bore testimony to the 
willingness of the Dissenters to postpone 
urging their claims until they could be 
more advantageously conceded. 

Mr. Ewart was convinced of the neces- 
sity of Municipal Reform, and thought 
nothing was more pressing. Since the 
passing of the Test and Corporation Acts 
not one Dissenter had been admitted 
into the Corporation of Liverpool. ‘The 
measure announced by Government would 
at once unlock the barred-up Corporations, 
and liberate them from the thraldom in 
which they had been so long held. 

Mr. Mark Philips was desirous to see 
the Church of England and the Dissenters 
united in the bond of peace and concord. 
He feared, however, that the adoption of 
such proceedings as had given rise to the 
present discussion would only foment and 
perpetuate differences which they all de- 
plored. We hoped that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, who expressed so much anxiety 
for the settlement of this Question, would, 
when it again came forward, meet it in 
that fair and candid spirit which was 
so well calculated to promote the end 
they all professed to desire. 

Mr. Pease said, that the Dissenters 
would confide in their old friends, and 
wait until they obtained a well-digested 
measure of relief fromthem. The Society 
of Friends did feel it to be a hardship that 
they were called on to contribute towards 
the repair of the edifices appertaining to 
the Established Church, believing, as they 
did, that the Church was itself in posses- 
sion of ample funds for that purpose. 

The Attorney-General thought that a 
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very unjust attack had been made upon 
the law and the legal tribunals of the 
country. In his opinion the Church- 
wardens referred to in the petition had 
grossly misconducted themselves, and their 
proceedings had been illegal as well as 
oppressive. The law applicable to the 
case noticed in the petition was very 
vexatious as it stood previous to the 
passing of the Act of 53rd George 3rd. 
Before that time the only re medy. for the 
recovery of Church-rates was by a pro- 
ceeding i in the Ecclesiastical Court, which 
could only be enforced by excommunica- 
tion. The 53rd of George 3rd,however,em- 
powered parties to proceed for the recovery 
of sums due for Church-rates, the amount 
of which was under 102. by distress, while 
the jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Court 
was preserved with respect to sums above 
that amount. It was, therefore, the mean- 
ing of the Legislature, and that meaning 
was clearly expressed in the statute, th 
for sums under 10/. the jurisdiction of the 
Ecclesiastical Court, should be entirely 
taken away. In spite of this, these 
Churchwardens betook themselves to the 
Ecclesiastical Court, and, not 
with that, took out a writ de contumace 
capiendo (excommunication being now 
very properly abolished for such a pur- 
pose). All these were voluntary and pre- 
meditated acts on the part of the Church- 
wardens, in consequence of 
had been deprived of his liberty, Hon. 
ire declaimed about the hardsl hip 
of seizing the goods of that individual, 
but, in his opinion, the casting him into 
gaol was a much greater hardship. 
that illegal act the C hensehuatdens had 
rendered themselves liable to an action. 
Mr. Law said, that after the discussion 
which had taken place, it was not his 
intention to trouble the House with many 
observations, though he had originally in- 
tended to call their attention to some of 
the real facts of the case, which had been 
communicated to him. However, the ob- 
servations made by the hon. and learned 
Attorney-General induced him to 
one important fact, which entirely 
gatived the imputation cast on the Church- 
wardens, that they had from first to last 
been actuated desire to 
Child. From the communication made 
to him, of the truth of which he had no 
doubt, it appeared that the Churchwardens 
informed Child, even when the costs of 
the suit had been incurred, but before any 
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step was taken to arrest him and put him 
in prison, that they would still accept the 
sum of 17s. 6d. and would bear all the 
costs themselves. This circumstance was 
sufhicient to rebut the conclusion, not very 
charitably drawn by the hon. and learned 
Attorney-General, that these Churchwar- 
dens had been actuated by any other but 
proper motives. He concurred entirely in 
all that the hon. and learned gentleman 
had said with respect to the law of the 
case. He was free to admit that the 
proper course to pursue Was to hav e sum- 
moned Child before two magistrates, but 
the Churchwardens believing that they had 
to choose between two remedies were In- 
fluenced in their decision by a desire to 
avoid all appearance of partiality; and 
they therefore refrained from bringing the 
matter before the two magistrates of their 
district, because one of them happened to 
be a minister of the Established Church. 
They had also the experience of the past 
to deter them from that course, for, in 
the previous year, after property which had 
been seized was restored to the owner, it 
was paraded about the place in a manner 
calculated to excite the people to acts of 
misdemeanour, He denied that the object 
of the Churchwardens was oppressive. 
They had, perhaps, exposed themselves to 
an action at law, but that very circum- 
stance afforded a strong reason why that 
House should not prejudice a question 
which might be submitted to the ordinary 
tribunals of the land. 

Mr. Cobbett observed, that it was the 
duty of the Judges of the Ecclesiastical 
Court to have been cognizant of the statute 
to which the hon. and learned Attorney- 
General had referred. 

Dr. Lushington said he had _ never 
known an instance, since the passing of 
the 53rd George 3rd, where parties had 
had recourse to the Ecclesiastical Court 
for the recovery of Church-rates, where the 
sum was under 10/., without having pre- 
viously gone before two justices of the 
peace, and having had objections taken 
to the validity of the rate. This latter 
circumstance alone gave the Ecclesiastical 
Court the right of jurisdiction in such a 
case. How, then, could the hon. and 
learned Recorder, who knew the great 
and grievous expense of an Ecclesiastical 
proceeding, asscrt that these Church- 
wardens, by whom the terms of the 
statute as well as the universal practice 
had been disregarded, were actuated by 
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good motives? The hon. and learned 
Recorder founded his favourable opinion 
of the motives of the Churchwardens on 
the fact that after legal proceedings had 
commenced they offered to accept the 
payment of the Church-rate from Child, 
and pay the costs themselves. Now, if 
they had been acting honestly and fairly — 
if they had not been afraid of the conse- 
quences of their own proceedings—if they 
had not been aware that they were guilty 
of an act of oppression, would they have 
made that offer? Would they not rather 
have insisted on the payment of the whole 
amount to which they conceived them- 
selves entitled? In his opinion, the Chureh- 
wardens were, in the first place, princi- 
pally to blame. In the next place, the 
Judge of the Ecclesiastical Court was to 
blame, for, as the hon. Member for Old- 
ham had observed, it was his duty and 
business to have read the Act of Parlia- 
ment, and he was responsible for having 
sent a man to gaol in consequence of 
his ignorance of the statute law of the 
land. But it was asked, how long were 
the Dissenters to labour under these griev- 
ances? He concurred in opinion with 
those who were anxious for their removal, 
and not one syllable should ever escape 
from his lips tending to depreciate the 
justice of the Dissenters’ claims, or the 
urgent necessity of a fit and proper re- 
medy for the grievances they suffered. Still 
he never would be a party to the holding 
out of false hopes to the Dissenters. He 
would not on the 25th of May deceive 
them by declaring, that in the course of 
the Session there would be found time and 
opportunity to pass some legislative mea- 
sure, for the purpose of placing them in 
the situation in which they were entitled 
to stand. He represented in that House 
a large body of Dissenters, and he was 
confident that they would believe him 
when he declared, that if he were to find 
that the present Ministers, having when 
in opposition urged the propriety of conci- 
liating the Dissenters and conceding their 
claims, were, now that they possessed 
power, to state that they could not carry 
their principles into complete effect and 
execution, he would be the first to expose 
to disgrace and reprobation those men, 
who had crept into power by the support, 
aid, and assistance of the Dissenters, and 
were then base enough to turn round and 
desert their friends and supporters. If he 
thought the Government were inclined to 
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act in that way, his (Dr. Lushington’s) 
proper place would not be on that (the 
Ministerial) but on the other side of the 
House, and there was no species of oppo- 
sition, however bitter—no sarcasm, how- 
ever severe, which he should refrain from 
using against them. But though he held 
these sentiments, ought he to doubt the 
sincerity of the present Ministers, because 
they did not attempt to do that which it 
was impossible for them to do satisfacto- 
rily at the present period of the Session— 
because they did not throw on the Table 
of the House, ill-concocted and_ ill-di- 
gested measures, in nowise calculated to 
give satisfaction to the Dissenters, or to 
do justice to those who belonged to the 
Established Church? The other night he 
declared that there must be delay. He 
now repeated the declaration. If the Mem- 
bers of that House meant to legislate like 
senators and men of wisdom, they must 
take the whole of this great and important 
subject, with all its bearings, into their 
most deliberate and comprehensive consi- 
deration. It behoved those who were de- 
sirous of altering a system which had now 
subsisted for ages, to cast their eyes on 
every side, and to be quite certain, when 
they made a reform, that that reform 


would be satisfactory to all the parties 


whose interests were at stake. ‘To throw 
on the Table, a Bill which had no chance 
of being read a third time, might be a 


means of obtaining an ephemeral sort of 


popularity among the Dissenters, but that 
was not the way to do either them or the 
country substantial justice. He had last 
session told Lord Althorp that he was 
attempting to do more than he had time 
to carry into effect; he told the noble 
Lord that he would not be able to carry 
his English Tithe Bill, together with his 
other measures, and the prediction proved 
correct. He now declared, that that House 
could not, during the present Session, dis- 
cuss, with becoming deliberation, the vari- 
ous measures relative to Dissenters’ mar- 
riages, Church-rates, and Registration, 
which were all intimately connected toge- 
ther. Nevertheless they could pass a 
resolution, binding themselves early in the 
ensuing Session to proceed to the consi- 
deration of all those great and important 
questions, with a view to grant the Dis- 
senters a complete and ample redress of 
all their grievances. If they did that, 
they might rest assured that the Dissent- 
ers would care little for the opinion of the 
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hon. Member for Durham; the Dissenters 
would trust to their old friends, for they 
were not so ignorant of the world, or so 
over confident, as to place reliance in those 
who had always been their bitterest ene- 
mies. The Dissenters had too much for- 
bearance—too much love and affection 
for their country—they were too sincere 
patriots, to urge the Government now to 
abandon those all-important measures 
which related to Ireland, and the Reform 
of the Corporations in this country. They 
would wait patiently until those measures 
were accomplished, provided they were 
assured that a comprehensive measure for 
their relief, to which they were justly en- 
titled, would, without regard to obstacles, 
be placed on the Table of the House at 
the commencement of next Session. 

Mr. Cressett Pelham said, that as the 
matter contained in the petition before the 
House might possibly come before another 
court, he suggested whether it were fair to 
anticipate the merits of the case, by pro- 
longing a discussion like that which had 
been going on? The object of the peti- 
tion, he thought, was one of a vague cha- 
racter, without specifying any particular 
mode of redress. It was apparently de- 
signed to produce a general sort of discus- 
sion, and certainly the discussion had 
taken that turn. He agreed with the 
noble Secretary for the Home Department, 
that questions of such general importance 
should not be taken up hastily by the 
House, and would express his concern 
that any body of men, holding authority 
from the Crown, should show a disposition 
to sanction or adopt the line of proceeding 
that was taken up on the opposite side of 
the House. 

Mr. Winthrop Praed took it for granted 
that the Representatives of the Dissenters 
in that House, who expressed such satis- 
faction at the declaration of the noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell), were also ready 
to adopt the noble Lord’s principle, that 
the nation at large ought to contribute to 
the repair of the fabric of the Established 
Church. With respect to the case men- 
tioned in the petition, the hon. and learned 
Member had attempted to cast an impu- 
tation on the motives of the two Church- 
wardens. This he surely would not have 
done if he had heard the plain and simple 
statement of the hon. Member for Ipswich. 
The hon. and learned Member (Dr. Lush- 
ington) said that the offer made by the 
Churchwardens to pay the costof the legal 
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the law. 
case? At the time this offer was made, a 
citation only had been served, and no 
action for damages would then have laid. 
When their offer was refused, how did 
they act? Like men who knew that they 
had violated the law? On the contrary, 
they continued their proceedings and pro- 
cured the arrest of Child. The hon. and 
learned Member, then, appeared to have 
cast imputation on the motives of the 
Churchwardens, in ignorance of the facts 
of the case, and he (Mr. Praed) therefore 
trusted that the hon. and learned Member 
would not, until he had learned to judge 
more impartially, bring over to that (the 
Opposition) side of the House, either the 
severity of his censure or the bitterness of 
his sarcasm. 

Mr. Pryme ridiculed the idea of the 
Churchwardens having, on the plea of fair- 
ness and humanity, put the unfortunate 
Mr. Child into prison rather than bring 
him before a magistrate, who happened to 
be aclergyman. By such an excuse they 
added hypocrisy to cruelty. Their whole 
conduct well deserved the epithets applied 
to it in the petition. ‘They really appeared 
to have been actuated by the rancour of 
religious hostility. 

Mr. Baines said, that the hon. Member 
for Yarmouth had not correctly stated the 
views of the Dissenters, when he informed 
the House that they were disposed to ac- 
quiesce in an arrangement for raising a 
Church-rate by a general tax, instead of a 
specific rate. No such concession had 
been made; and he protested against the 
Dissenters being committed to that admis- 
sion. They wished, indeed, the edifices 
of the Church to be upheld; but they 
thought that when the revenues of the 
Church came to be investigated, it would 
be found that the sinecures of the Church 
were sufficient to pay for the keeping in 
repair the churches, or if they should 
prove deficient, that there were other sine- 
cures and pensions that might be resorted 
to for that purpose without imposing fresh 
burdens upon the people. As to the pro- 
posed delay, the Dissenters wished to have 
their grievances redressed as soon as was 
compatible with their satisfactory adjust- 
ment; but they were more anxious that 
the legislation upon them should be sound 
and permanently satisfactory, than that 
the measures having that object should be 
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hurried through Parliament without due 
deliberation. He thought the country was 
much indebted to Mr. Child, for the firm- 
ness and decision that he had displayed in 
support of his principles at a critical junc- 


ture, while the petition before the House, 
_had been of essential service, for it had 
‘elicited the information which had been 


given, as to the intentions of the Govern- 


| ment, by the noble Lord, the Secretary of 
| State for the Home Department. 


Mr. Hardy was not acquainted with 
either of the two Gentlemen who had 
adopted the proceedings against Mr. 
Child, but he thought that a most unfair 
attack had been made on them. They 
had given notice of all the proceedings in 
his case, and had manifested every anxiety 
to settle the matter amicably. There ap- 
peared to him to be nothing either of 
injustice or Oppression in their conduct. 

Mr. Charles Buller never recollected 
any case of injustice or oppression brought 
before the House, in which some Gen- 
tleman did not come forward and assert 
that the persons against whom that com- 
plait was brought were most humane 
characters, and were actuated by the 
purest motives, The Churchwardens, now 
complained of, had adopted a most extra- 
ordinary mode of showing their humanity 
towards Mr. Child. From the indi- 
vidual question respecting Mr. Child, the 
attention of the House had been called 
to the general Question of the injustice of 
continuing the present law respecting 
Church-rates. lis attention, however, 
had also been directed to another great 
Question, namely—the constitution of the 
tribunal by which Mr. Child was sub- 
jected to these iniquitous proceedings 
It appeared that Mr. Child had been 
illegally brought before this Ecclesiastical 
Court, for the paltry sum of 17s. 6d.; 
and according to the learned civilian (Dr. 
Lushington) than whom there could not 
be a better authority on the subject, the 
expenses would amount to at least 16/. 
He asked how long his Majesty’s Ministers 
intended to allow the present system in 
the Ecclesiastical Courts to be continued ? 
The Government he trusted would at once 
give some information on this point. He 
was satisfied that if they did not bring 
forward some effectual measure of Reform 
with respect to these Courts, they would 
lose the confidence of the country. The 
late Government had promised Reform on 
this point which might probably have been 
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effectual if the matter had been taken up 
in the way which he understood the right 
hon. Baronet then at the head of the Ad- 
ministration intended that it should be. 
He was the more anxious upon the point, 
as some of his constituents had been in- 
jured by the oppressive conduct of the 
Ecclesiastical Court — indeed the op- 
pression on this point was very great in the 
West of England. He had intimated at 
the early period of the Session that it was 
his intention to move for leave to bring in 
a Bill to take away from the Ecclesiastical 
Courts all jurisdiction in Tithes or Church- 
rates, but he did not persist in his inten- 
tion, as he had been told that that would 
form part of the measures to be brought 
forward by the late Government. That 
Administration lasted six weeks after this 
intimation, and yet they manifested no 
signs of bringing forward such a Bill. 
He wished to know whether his Majesty’s 
Ministers intended to introduce some 
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measure, forif they did not he should 
certainly proceed with his Bill ? 

Lord John Russell was understood to 
to say, that the Government wished to do 
what the hon. Member had adverted to, 
but he could not then give a more specific 


promise. 


LecaL ArpotntTmMENTS IN IRELAND.] 
Mr.Arthur Trevor said, that he wished to 
put a question to the noble Lord the 
Secretary for the Home Department, 
which he considered of paramount impor- 
tance at the present moment, and which 
the public looked to with great interest. 
He would not allude tothe various reports 
in circulation beyond-——[‘* Question !"]. 
Reports, however, were in general circula- 
tion respecting certain appointments 
connected with the Government, and 
these had been strengthened, and partly 
confirmed, by an expression used the 
other night by the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin. He wished to know 
whether the legal appointments connect- 
ed with the Irish Government had, 
previously to their being confirmed, been 
submitted, either directly or indirectly, to 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
for his approbation. 

No answer was given to the question. 


Acxicurnrurat Disrress.] The Mar- 
quess of Chandos rose to bring forward 
his Motion. As that was the third time 
he had brought the subject of the Distress 
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of the Agricultural Classes under the no- 
tice of that House, he should not think it 
necessary to enter into the subject at great 
length. He deeply lamented the failure of his 
former Motion, as it was one calculated to af- 
ford considerable relief. But though he 
bowed, as he was bound to do, to the opi- 
nion of the House, yet he still entertained the 
same opinion. It was impossible to con- 
ceal the desperate condition of the farmer 
at present, as contrasted with his former 
position, and as impossible that relief could 
be longer withheld from him without sacri- 
ficing the whole agricultural interest of 
the country. All must be of the same 
opinion on this point. He would, then, 
the distress of the tenants being known to 
every Gentlemen, call on the House to 
afford relief. The measure which he 
meant to propose to the House for its 
adoption would not be final, but only tem- 
porary, and suited to the existing exigency. 
Ever since the commencement of the reign 
of George 3rd, the Poor-rates and the 
County-rates had been increasing, and all 
falling with cumulative weight on the 
farmer. It was thought by the former 
Government that the reduction ot the 
County-rates, and the expenditure of 
money in building bridges, and _ striking 
out new lines of communication, would 
tend to relieve the distress of the agricul- 
turists ; but those plans were not attended 
with the desired effect. The late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer proposed another 
measure, the Commutation of Tithes in 
England and Wales. That measure, how- 
ever, had not been brought forward as it 
was generally expected it would ere this 
have been, and he had been extremely 
pained to hear the noble Lord that even- 
ing state that it was not the intention of 
his Majesty’s present Administration to 
proceed during the present Session with 
more than two measures, of which a Bill 
for the Commutation of 'Tithes was not to 
be one. He was of opinion that a Com- 
mutation of Tithes would be a measure of 
very great practical utility to the landed 
interest, and rejoiced indeed should he be 
if the appeal which he was then making on 
their behalf should have the effect of in- 
ducing the noble Lord and his colleagues 
in the Government to reconsider their 
determination, and within a few days to 
announce to the House that they would 
not allow the present Session to pass with- 
out introducing a Bill embodying the pro- 
positions which Earl Spencer in the first 
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instance, and the right hon. Baronet, the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer, had an- 
nounced from the Treasury Benches. In 
submitting to the House his present appeal 
it was his (Lord Chandos’s) intention to 
embrace the relief likely to result from the 
repeal or reduction of local as well as 
general taxation. With regard to local 
taxation, his opinion was, that much 
might and ought to be done for the 
farmer. That it might be done the decla- 
rations of the Government were sufficient 
guarantee, and that it ought to be done, if 
practicable, required but little, if any, in- 
genuity to prove. When they considered 
the present prices of landed produce— 
when they found that in every, no matter 
how trifling, article of that produce, foreign 
markets competed, and competed with suc- 
cess with those of Great Britain—when 
they recollected that at the present mo- 
ment wheat, which last year fetched 6s. 
the bushel now brought only 4s. he 
did confidently expect the House would 
concur with him in thinking the time was 
come when it was incumbent on them to 
look out for some means of relief for the 
farmer, and devise some measure, which, 
if it should not have the effect of bringing 
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back to him all that prosperity he in past 
times enjoyed, should at least take from 
him those burthens which nothing but a 
continuance of that prosperity could enable 


him toendure. They might not—it would 
be idle in him to contend they could— 
give relief to the extent the farming popu- 
lation required, but at all events it was in 
their power to effect such a reduction in 
local as well as general taxation as would 
give to their exertions that energy which 
their present depressed condition alto- 
gether keptdown. Was the House in pos- 
session of the tremendous fluctuations in 
prices which had attended the sale of 
British farming produce? He held in his 
hand a paper from the pen of an able 
writer, he meant Sir John Sinclair, in which 
the average prices of wheat from the year 
1800 to the year 1835 were given, which 
was in itself quite sufficient to present a 
lamentable picture of the depression at 
present endured by the landed interests. 
From that document it appeared that in 
1800, the price of wheat was 110s. per 
quarter; in 1812, 122s.; in 1833, 53s.; 
in 1834, 44s.; and in 1835, 38s. showing 
a continually descending scale of prices. 
Might he not, when looking at this table, 
safely say that the time had arrived when 
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something must be done by legislative in- 
terference to check this fall of prices, to 
relieve the farming population of some of 
their burthens, and, above all, that mea- 
sures should be taken to give them that 
protection which could alone secure a 
market, even though an indifferent one, 
for the produce of their land ? Upon look- 
ing into the last Mark-lane Express he 
found there had been introduced of foreign 
grain into the British market during the 
week,—barley 515 quarters, and of Irish 
oats, 33,496 quarters. That quantity 
within the short space of six days, had 
been brought into competition with Bri- 
tish produce; and, at the same time, of 
bonded corn and of flour there was a con- 
siderable quantity disposed of. Was it 
possible to expect that the British 
farmers labouring under this disadvan- 
tage, together with an amount of taxa- 
tion totally unproportioned to the income 
they derived from their labour, could find 
the means even of sustenance for them- 
selves and their families? If the Govern- 
ment were bent on ameliorating their 
condition there were many practicable 
improvements which, though in themselves 
they might be insufficient in affording that 
immediate relief which was so loudly called 
for, would, if adopted, prove of great ulti- 
mate benefit and assistance. If, for in- 
stance, among other improvements, the 
Government were to advance money and 
buy up the corn of English growth, accord- 
ing as the market became overstocked, and 
bond it for future use when the supply was 
less extensive, it struck him they would 
be doing that which might be the means 
of great relief and benefit. This project 
did not form a part of the plan he had to 
submit to the House, but he threw it out 
in the hope the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might be in- 
duced to consider its practicability. The 
relief he at present sought was, in a great 
measure, that which would arise from the 
reduction of local taxation. Every country 
Gentleman must be well aware that the 
county-rates came upon the farmer with 
a heavy pressure. It was the land which 
was obliged to pay for the prosecution of 
felons at Sessions and assizes; it was the 
land which was called upon to maintain 
and support prisoners; it was the land 
which had to defray the expenses attend- 
ing the building and repairing of bridges ; 
and it was the land which had to bear the 
cost of making and keeping in order the 
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highways of the country. These consti- 
tuted some of the heaviest burthens which 
the suffering farmer had to endure, and it 
was with a view to relieve him, if not of 
all, at least of some portion of their pres- 
sure, that his present Motion was intro- 
duced. What he had to propose to the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, was, that the recommenda- 
tions contained in the report of the last 
Select Committee on County-rates should 
be acted upon, and that,without further loss 
of time, measures should be introduced to 
carry them intoexecution. His anxious desire 
was, that Parliament should relieve the land 
in the way that Report proposed —namely, 
by exempting the farmers from the heavy 
payments, under the head of County-rates, 
they were now called upon to make, and 
by throwing them amongst the general 
charges on the country. On what prin- 
ciple of justice was it that the public, who 
enjoyed the chief benefits of the bridges of 
the country, many of them completed at 
an immense cost—indeed, he might men- 
tion that one lately erected in the county 
to which he belonged, had cost the land 
no less than 22,000/.—were not called 
upon to contribute one fraction towards 
their expense? Was it fair, that the poor 
farmer should have to pay for a bridge 
situated, as was often the case, some fifty 
or sixty miles from his home, which, in 
all probability, he would never see or use ? 
It was from such an unjustifiable imposi- 
tion he sought relief, and certain he was, 
if the country Gentlemen, whom he had 
the honour to address, were sincere in 
their professions of anxiety to assist their 
suffering constituents, they could not 
avoid giving him their support. The pro- 
secution of felons, and the support of 
prisoners in gaols, he would likewise make 
a national charge. As to the expenses 
consequent upon the repair and mainte- 
nance of the highways, he thought they 
might, with the greatest propriety, be 
charged to the national purse; and when 
he recollected the great inconvenience and 
loss sustained by the farmers in being 
obliged to perform statute Jabour on the 
roads, he was more than ever anxious to 
see such a proposal acceded to. When, 
indeed, he found the toll owners of the 
country rolling in affluence, and discharg- 
ing their duties by deputy, and at the 
same time saw the poor farmer obliged to 
contribute the labour of his men and 
cattle—labour which would be of the 
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utmost use to his land—he could not 
avoid expressing his surprise they should 
have so long patiently endured the exac- 
tion. With respect to general taxation, 
although much could not be done, yet 
something in the shape of relief, was prac- 
ticable. The noble Lord, who was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer during the last 
Session, told the House, when making his 
financial statement, that very little could 
then be done for the agricultural interest, 
but that the little which could be done, 
would be of the greatest use to the farmer, 
In fulfilment of this promise, the noble 
Lord reduced the Window-tax on houses 
rated under 20s. per annum, aflording a 
relief to the agriculturalists of 35,0001. a- 
year—reduced the duty on carriages em- 
ployed in husbandry, to the amount of 
10,0002. a-year—reduced the tax on horses 
and cattle employed in husbandry, which 
gave a saving of 3,000/. a-year—and, 
lastly, reduced the taxes on male servants 
under eighteen years of age, which be- 
nefitted the farmer to the extent of 
20,0002. a-year. This was, indeed, a 
trifling degree of relief to a distressed 
interest, but, trifling as it was, it was 
sufficient at the moment to raise the 
spirit of the farmer, and to engender the 
hope that at an early period each of the 
taxes so reduced by the noble Lord, might 
be totally repealed. ‘The duty on tax 
carts ought, he thought, at all events, to 
be repealed ; and if so much could not be 
done with the other taxes he had _parti- 
cularized, at least some further reduction 
might be effected. He felt that in making 
this proposition, he might be told by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the 
surplus revenue would not admit of 
making the required concessions, and 
that, at all events, he ought not to have 
mooted the subject, untill the Budget 
was before the House. With such ex- 
cuses and comments he had been put off, 
he was sorry to say, by more than one 
former Administration, but he trusted that 
they would not be had recourse to upon 
the present occasion. He asked but for 
little ; and he did hope, under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, that the little 
he asked, would be conceded to him. 
His opinion, that the Repeal of the Malt- 
tax would be the most beneficial conces- 
sion to the agricultural interest, the Go- 
vernment could make, remained still un- 
changed: but, as a large majority of the 
House had decided against such a mea- 
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sure, he felt it would be a useless intru- 
sion on their time and patience, again to 
moot that question. Such being the case, 
he was reduced to the necessity of asking 
but an instalment of relief, if it were only 
to give hope that, when circumstances 
permitted, further concessions would be 
made, he entreated the Government to 
grant to the farmer the trifling boon he 
now, on their behalf, solicited. He had 
but one object in making the application. 
It was not a party object—it arose in an 
anxious desire to give hope and consola- 
tion to the English farmer, and of use to 
the best interests of the country at large. 
He meant to take the sense of the House 
on his proposition, and anxiously he 
trusted to see the country Gentlemen to 
a man marshalled in its support—in the 
support of the most important interest of 
their constituents. The case which he 
laid before them, was one of the deepest 
distress—a distress which they all knew 
was not feigned—which they all must 
acknowledge was entitled to relief. Twice 
had his Majesty, in his Address from the 
Throne, alluded to the distress of the 
agricultural interest, but as yet no sub- 
stantial remedy had been devised. How 
long was this to continue—how long 
could it be continued without danger? 
When the whole of the agricultural part 
of the country was pressing forward for 
relief, when the pauper population was 
disturbed, when the Poor-laws were fail- 
ing in many instances to prove so suc- 
cessful as had been expected. [‘* No, 
no.”| He would repeat that in many in- 
stances the Poor-laws were not proving 
so successful as had been expected— 
it was certainly necessary for Govern- 
ment to introduce some measure of relief. 
Some hon. Members seemed to think the 
Poor Law Bill bad succeeded in effecting 
the object of its framers. In the county 
which he had the honour to represent 
there was to be found sufficient proof that 
it had not, and he believed that county 
did not stand forth as an isolated example 
of its ill effects. He should not have 
another opportunity during the present 
Session of bringing on this question, and 
he had now brought it forward in a modi- 
fied way. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had ample means of protecting the 
farmer to the extent now sought: and 
when large quantities of foreign butter, 
cheese, and other articles of consumption, 
were daily poured into this market, some 
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steps ought to be taken to secure a proper 
remunerating price to the farmers of this 
country, who also brought those articles 
into the market for home consumption. 
There were besides other articles requiring 
to be protected, in which the Scotch far- 
mers were more particularly interested, 
and those were clover and other seeds, of 
which large importations annually took 
place. He would again repeat, Govern- 
ment was in a position to give the trifling 
relief he now asked on behalf of the far- 
mers, and he trusted there would be no 
objection to it. He, however, would tell 
the House candidly that he intended on 
some future occasion to ask for more ex- 
tensive relief, but he would not do so 
until he saw a possibility of its being con- 
ceded without in any way unfairly pre- 
judicing the other interests of the coun- 
try. The noble Marquess concluded by 
moving, ‘‘ That an humble address be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, expressing the deep 
regret this House feels at the continuation 
of the distressed state of the agricultural 
interest, to which the attention of Parlia- 
ment had been called in his Majesty’s 
most gracious Speech from the Throne in 
this and the preceding Session, and humbly 
to represent to his Majesty the anxious 
desire of this House that the attention of 
his Majesty’s Government should be di- 
rected to the subject, with a view to the 
immediate removal of some parts of those 
burthens arising from the pressure of Ge- 
neral and Local 'Taxation.” 

The Earl of Darlington rose with great 
pleasure to second the Motion of the noble 
Marquess, who, upon this occasion, as on 
every other since his entry into public life, 
had showed himself well deserving of the 
proud title which he generally received— 
that of ‘the farmer’s friend.” The pic- 
ture which had been drawn of the distress 
endured by the agricultural population 
was not, unfortunately, an exaggerated 
one; it was impossible to give it that 
character, even if it were desired; and, 
as the proposition of the noble Marquess 
was as moderate a one as could be con- 
ceived under the circumstances—in fact, 
if he had any fault to find with it, it was 
that of being too moderate—he earnestly 
and sincerely trusted that the Government 
would see the absolute necessity of ac- 
ceding to it. In their consideration of 
the subject, they ought not to forget that 
in two successive speeches from the 
Throne, agricultural distress had formed 
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the theme of regret and commiseration, 
and unless King’s Speeches were to be 
regarded as mere nothings, or as so many 
words of delusion and deception, they 
could not shrink from realizing those hopes 
which his Majesty’s recognition of their 
claims were so calculated to excite. It 
was true that, in the speech of 1834, no 
actual promise of relief was held forth; 
but why have alluded at all to the dis- 
tress, if not with an intention of recom- 
mending some alleviation? As to the 
capability of Parliament to afford relief, 
he thought little need be said. The means 
could easily be found if the inclination 
were not wanting. In regard to general 
taxation he admitted little could be done, 
Parliament having, during the present 
Session, decided that the only general tax 
which could affect them, he meant the 
Malt-tax, should not be removed; but as 
respected local taxation, the taxation from 
which the farmers principally suffered, 
and of the burthen of which they chiefly 
complained, it was possible that great and 
important concessions might be made. 
When the last Budget was produced, the 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer an- 
nounced a surplus of 1,800,000/.; and it 
was naturally expected that something 
would have been done for the distressed 
landowners ; but in the result, the surplus, 
with the exception of some few thousand 
pounds, was devoted to interests which 
did not require relief one-half as much as 
did the agriculturists. Among others the 
House-tax was repealed ; and by its repeal 
a boon was given to the nobility, who did 
not need it, while none whatever was 
bestowed upon the farmer, who really 
required it. From what had been stated by 
the right hon. Baronet who had lately held 
the ottice of Prime Minister, and who was 
not one who was likely to raise hopes that 
might be disappointed, he was sure that if 
that right hon. Baronet had remained in 
oflice, something by this time would have 
been done for the effectual relief of the 
farmers of this country. He would now 
shortly allude to the means which struck 
him as most calculated to give a salutary 
assistance to the interest which he advo- 
cated. Upon the subject of county and 
highway rates he had no observations to 
make, farther than that he entirely con- 
curred in the view taken of them by the 
noble Marquess. As regarded tithes, while 
he admitted they were a great burthen on 
the farmer, and while he confessed that a 
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measure of commutation struck him as 
most desirable, and should always have 
his advocacy, he felt bound to say, he was 
utterly at a loss to conceive in what way 
the farmer would derive any pecuniary 
benefit from it. Neither could he see 
how he had been benefited with respect 
to Poor-rates, although the supporters of 
the Poor-law Bill insisted so strenuously 
that such would be the case. He was 
not so much opposed to that Bill as many 
with whom he generally acted; on the 
contrary, he thought many of its enact- 
ments were good, and that hereafter tt 
would be found of great practical utility ; 
but he utterly denied the assertion that 
its enactment gave the smallest relief to 
the farmer. It would require a great deal 
of money to bring the Bull into full ope- 
ration, and the consequence would be 
that for some years, so far from being 
diminished, the Poor-rates would be con- 
siderably canunesail if the Legislature 
proposec d giving relief through the medium 
of a Poor-law Bill, they could only do it 
by making the Poor-rates a state tax 
instead of a parochial one. So desperate 
was the condition of the agriculturists, 
that it was, in his opinion, the duty of the 
House to brave all difficulties, and go to 
the root of the evil. It would be found 
that the contraction of the currency was 
the root of the evil. Agriculture suffered, 
and the system began to be felt the year 
preceding that when preparation was made 
by the Bank for the resumption of cash 
payments, and that system, in spite of 
every resistance, would have to be altered, 
or some measure, of some sort or other, 
brought forward to counteract its evil 
effects. Although for the last three years 
there had been successive good harvests, 
yet, considering the burden of taxation, 
and other disadvantages under which the 
farmer laboured, it was impossible for him 
to pay his rents. 

Lord John Russell said, in rising to 
make some observations on the Motion of 
the noble Lord opposite, he must acquit 
him of having brought it forward from any 
party or factious motive; on the contrary, 
the noble Lord, in bringing forward his 
motions relating to the distress of the 
agriculturists, whoever were the Ministers 
in power, desired no doubt to draw from 
them and from the House some opinion 
with respect to that distress, and with 
respect to the burdens under which the 
agricultural interest laboured. Whatever 
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else, then, he might say of the Motion of 
the noble Lord, or of the speech with 
which be prefaced it, he certainly should 
not impute to the noble Lord any other 
motive than an anxious desire to promote 
that cause of which he was the zealous 
advocate. He felt himself called on to 
remark that the proposition of the noble 
Lord avowedly fell very far short of a 
remedy for the distress which it was his 
purpose to remove. The noble Lord 
stated—and he would not dispute the 
point—that the farmers of this country 
were labouring under great distress, and 
he proposed to relieve them by the removal 
of local taxes; but the noble Lord did not 
propose, as he understood him, to carry 
his relief beyond the amount of the present 
surplus—beyond that amount which the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir 
Robert Peel) and his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. S. Rice) were prepared to state was 
the present surplus of revenue.—[The 
Marquess of Chandos did not bind himself 
to that.|—As the noble Lord who made 
the motion, and the noble Lord who 
followed him, and who did not submit any 
distinct proposition—as neither of those 
noble Lords entered upor either of the 
two great questions, an entire commu- 
tation of taxes, or a complete alteration of 
the currency—he considered himself at 
liberty to evade those questions entirely, 
and to hold the discussion to be limited 
within the bounds of the surplus revenue, 
whatever the amount might be. He would, 
then, take into consideration the noble 
Lord’s proposition, in connexion with the 
Government of Earl Grey and that which 
followed till the end of last Session. It 
would be remembered, that during Earl 
xrey’s Administration a Committee was 
proposed to inquire into the distress of the 
agricultural interest. That Committee 
was very fully attended by Gentlemen 
connected with the landed interest of the 
country: his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Cumberland was in the Chair, and 
no one better adapted for that situation 
could be found. After several days of 
laborious investigation, the Committee 
drew up a Report, and that Report ended 
by declaring, that it was more to forbear- 
ance than to the active interposition of 
Parliament that they must look for relief 
of agricultural distress. The Report made 
another assertion, the accuracy of which 
no person could doubt, and which went to 
the very foundation of agricultural dis- 
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tress, namely, that while the outgoings of 
the farmer were considerable, and the 
price of his produce much diminished, the 
burdéns, consisting of county-rates and 
so on, had very much increased. This 
undoubtedly was the case. In 1791 
the general average of wheat was about 
47s.; in the beginning of 1793 it was 41s. 
In 1833 and 1834 the prices had not been 
very different; and he had been informed 
that the present average price was below 
40s. While the prices had come back to 
what they were in 1792 or 1793, the pre- 
sent burdens were very much more heavy 
and oppressive. {Instances of this were 
given in the Report of the Committee 
appointed on this subject last year, some 
of which the noble Lord detailed.| He 
would observe, with respect to the Report 
of the Sub-committee that was also ap- 
pointed, that Report stated that the 
expense of the prosecutions which took 
place—the prosecutions being of a public 
nature—ought to be defrayed, at all 
events in part, by the public, and recom- 
mended that the expense should be the 
expense of the assizes, and not of the 
quarter sessions. To that proposition 
there was the objection, that such a system 
would hold out a direct inducement to 
commit prisoners to the assizes and not to 
the quarter sessions, although perhaps an 
answer to that might be, that it would be 
necessary and requisite to distinguish 
between offences. There was another 
question in relation to this subject of the 
very highest importance, upon which the 
recommendation of the Committee could 
not be adopted without the very fullest 
consideration—he meant the expediency 
of introducing a public prosecutor into all 
our trials. From all he himself had heard, 
he was inclined to think that it would 
much improve the practice of the law, if 
they adopted in some respect that practice. 
But still it ought not to be adopted gene- 
rally and at once; it should rather be 
introduced gradually and partially, by 
way of experiment at first. But there was 
another reason for not adopting the con- 
clusion of the Select Committee. In 
considering the proposition made by that 
Committee, it appeared that they might 
in another way give a relief greater than 
that which they had contemplated. For 
instance, that Committee proposed to 
relieve counties from the expenses inci- 
dental to assize prosecutions, to the amount 
of 67,000/.; from the expenses of convicts, 
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to the amount of 15,0002. and with 
respect to County-rates and expenses at 
quarter sessions, to the extent of 64,000/., 
making in all 146,000/. Now the pro- 
posal which he had to make, was, to take 
the half of that whole sum, including the 
expenses of assizes and quarter-sessions, 
and pay one half of it out of the general 
revenues of the State. With regard to 
Gaols, that question was already before a 
Committee in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, and would probably be made the 
subject of a separate bill. It was the 
intention of Government to propose such 
a Measure as would insure uniformity of 
discipline, and when that great object had 
been secured, it would be time to consider 
whether the expense should in part be 
borne by the public. Before he left the 
subject of County-rates and the recom- 
mendations of that Committee, of which 
he had the honour of being a Member, he 
might be permitted to mention that very 
great and important economical improve- 
ment which would result from the 
appointment of a Finance Commmittee of 
Magistrates in every county, by insuring 
a regular audit and examination of 
accounts, and by taking, when it is ne- 
cessary, a new valuation. Of this he 
would only mention a single instance 
which had happened within his own per- 
sonal knowledge, that in the county of 
Devon the expenses of felons and prison- 
ers had been actually reduced three- 
fourths by the efficient superintendance 
of such a local finance Committee—a 
Measure which could in all cases be car- 
ried into effect by counties themselves 
without aid or intervention of Parliament. 
He had now explained the views he 
entertained with respect to County-rates. 
The local burdens which pressed pecu- 
liarly upon agriculture were divided into 
County-rates, Tithes, and  Poor-rates. | 
The next subject, therefore, which he) 
should revert to was Tithe. With re- 
spect to the commutation of Tithes, it had 
been undoubtedly under the consideration 
of Government, and it had, indeed, been 
agreed to bring forward some measure on 
the subject ; but great difficulty was found | 
in making a compulsory settlement of the | 
question, dependent as it must be upon | 
the ratio of payment for a certain number | 
of by-gone years. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet, for the purpose of avoiding all the 
difficulties which enveloped the subject, | 
proposed to introduce a Bill for the volun- 
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tary Commutation of Tithes. He had 
stated, when the right hon. Baronet in- 
troduced the measure, and he still was of 
the same opinion, that such a measure 
could be generally carried into effect, and 
especially in those places where the 
greatest irritation prevailed. Of the just- 
ness of that opinion, he was still firmly 
convinced ; but, at the same time, he was 
perfectly satisfied to allow full opportunity 
for the exercise of every effort which could 
be made to set at rest this intricate and 
difficult question. If the right hon. 
Gentleman still wished to carry forward 
his plan, he should certainly give him 
his vote—on the principle that the mea- 
sure would deserve a trial; but if he 
did not press forward that measure, he 
should propose that a Select Com- 
mittee should be appointed, embracing 
various Members from different parts of 
the country, representing the various in- 
terests of those who were liable in parti- 
cular districts, to the payment of tithes, 
for no compulsory measure could be pro- 
perly and finally settled, unless it were 
examined by some body of men before 
whom the various claims and interests of 
the different tithe-payers were fairly heard. 
There was another topic to which the 
noble Lord adverted— Poor-rates, from 
the law in reference to which, that had 
been passed last Session, he did not seem 
to think much relief had been given. 
Now, upon that subject, he very widely 
differed from the noble Lord. All the 
information which he had received, was 
of precisely an opposite character and 
tendency. Although the Poor-law Amend- 
ment Bill was only partially in operation, 
and would not come into complete and 
general operation for some time, yet, so 
far as averages could be taken, there was 
a considerable diminution of the burden 
of Poor-rates, and the relief which had 
been afforded, was of a kind which he 
thought must be considered most satis- 
factory. He had some statements upon 
this subject, which had been drawn up 
with great attention and care, and with 
all the experience which the Commis- 
sioners were possessed of, which tended 
to show practically the working of the 
new Poor-law Bill. For instance, there 
was an average taken of 165 parishes in 
Berks and Sussex, in which the expense 
of maintaining the poor, for the year end- 
ing March, 1834, was 79,498. and, 
during the same period, till March, 1835, 
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the charge was only 69,4331, showing a 
diminution of no Jess than one-eighth. 
If this great diminution could be reckoned 
on generally, which he thought, when 
the Bill, was in complete operation, 
might be fairly expected, there would be 
a saving of not less than 1,000,000J. to 
the country. His expectation was, that 
before long he should be able to state 
there had been a diminution to that 
amount, and in that particular direction 
no one could doubt it would be of the 
very highest value, But what was of 
more importance than even the amount of 
money saved, was the moral effect which 
the operation of the Bill had on the 
character, particularly, of the agricultural 
labourer. The great evil which had been 
fully acknowledged by all who had prac- 
tically studied the question, was the vast 
quantity of what had been called surplus 
labour, which compelled the farmers to 
give employment to those half who were 
supported by the parishes, and whom they 
would not otherwise have employed. It 
had been found in many parishes, that no 
sooner was it proposed that those la- 
bourers should, in place of being sup- 
ported by the parish, go to the workhouse, 
than the greater part of them immediately 
found employment. They had not become 
vagrants or lawless persons infesting the 
country, but were employed by the 
farmers, conducted themselves properly, 
and received increased wages. Such 
were the effects he had expected from the 
change effected in the Poor-laws; those 
who formerly received money for work, 
which to the farmers was worth absolutely 
nothing, many of them being men whom 
the farmers could not employ, were now 
usefully employed, the farmers finding, 
from the change in their character, that 
their labour was highly beneficial. He 
would give only one more instance of a 
parish (Bledlow, as we understood,) in the 
county of Bucks, with which the noble 
Marquess was acquainted, where by order 
of the Commissioners, it had been pro- 
posed that a number of paupers, then 
unemployed, should go to Manchester, 
whither they had, in fact, migrated, and 
were now receiving double their former 
wages. Twenty more were now anxious 
to follow their example, and the burdens 
of the parish had actually been reduced 
more than one-half. Such was the in- 
formation which he had received, and 
which he thought the House would be 
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glad to hear, of the working of the Poor- 
law Act, in its yet early stages, from which 
the noble Marquess seemed to expect but 
little relief. For his own part, he had 
felt that the Government of the day in 
introducing such a measure, were not 
certainly adopting so popular a course, as 
if they had taken off 2,000,0001. or 
3,000,0002. of taxes; but ultimately, he 
felt persuaded, a more beneficial effect 
would be produced by it, than by any 
such reduction, while the value of labour 
would be materially augmented, and the 
condition of the peasant most extensively 
improved. When the hon. Member for 
Oldham brought forward his Motion on 
the subject, he should be prepared with 
materials to lay before the House, by 
which, on the evidence of the Commis- 
sioners, he should be able to show what 
the actual operation of the measure had 
been ; and he believed he should then be 
able to establish that, so far from its being 
a measure, as that hon. Member chose to 
represent it, tending to make the inde- 
pendent labourer live on worse and coarser 
food, it was calculated, on the contrary, 
to raise the character and improve the 
wages of the labourer, making him feel 
the true value and importance of that 
independence which he had formerly, in a 
great degree lost, when even by the sacri- 
fice of his independence, he obtained only 
the most wretched food in those pauper- 
ized districts, where he could get little or 
no work to perform. He believed that 
the consequence of the new law would be, 
to proportion employment to the demand 
for it, and make both the employed and 
the employers more independent, and give 
them a greater respect for each other. He 
would not go further at present into this 
subject, but would content himself with 
alluding to that other point which had 
been touched on by the noble Lord—the 
reduction of public and general taxation. 
It had always been his opinion, that on 
those local burdens, of which he had 
spoken, the Poor-rate, and the County- 
rate, the greatest impression could be 
made by local economical management, 
by wise and prudent measures introduced 
into Parliament. But in the present state 
of the country, no such reduction of ge- 
neral taxation could be effected, as would 
give the required relief to agriculture. It 
must be admitted, he thought, that sub- 
stantial relief could not, as regarded ge- 
neral taxation, be afforded to agriculture ; 
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and that being admitted, the Malt-tax 
not being to be repealed, and there being 
scarcely any other tax that could be said 
peculiarly to affect agriculture, he thought 
they would be holding out a most falla- 
cious and delusive hope, if they pledged 
themselves to give their immediate atten- 
tion to general taxation, as it affected 
agriculture, with the view to the removal 
of taxes from the agricultural interest. 
The noble Lord had proposed one or two 
things which certainly could not afford 
much substantial relief, the noble Lord’s 
intention being rather toconvince the farmer 
that his distress was really felt, and sym- 
pathised in, by the Legislature, encou- 
raging him to hope and exertion, than to 
lighten their burdens. Now, he sympa- 
thized with the farmer most sincerely, aud 
he could not but think that a reduction 
of rent would be the most effectual of all 
relief which could be administered to him. 
He very well remembered the ridicule 
with which the noble Marquess had as- 
sailed his noble Friend, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, (now Earl Spencer,) when 
proposing to repeal the tax on shepherds’ 
dogs, and he was rather surprised at 
finding the noble Marquess, in his tem- 
porary character of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, following the steps of his noble 
Friend so very closely on the present oc- 
casion, as to dwell pathetically on the 
grievance of a farmer’s being obliged to go 
to market in a cart without springs, lest 
it should be subjected to duty, as a thing 
which, in its alteration, would afford any 
very substantial relief to agriculture. The 
fact was, no such custom prevailed as 
farmers going to market in such vehicles, 
and he was quite surprised at the state- 
ment of the noble Marquess. Upon a 
whole view of the subject, he should beg 
leave to move, by way of Amendment to 
the noble Lord’s proposition, that all the 
words be left out after the word ‘ that,” 
for the purpose of inserting the following 
—“ That this House will direct its early 
attention to the recommendation of the 
Committee which sat last Session of Par- 
liament upon the subject of County-rates, 
with a view to the utmost practicable 
alleviation of those burdens to which the 
land is subject, through the pressure of 
Local Taxation.” 

Mr. Cobbett rose for the purpose of 
making some observations in consequence 
of what had fallen from the noble Lord 
(Russell) who had just addressed the 
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House. The noble Lord had referred to 
the Motion of which he (Mr. Cobbett) had 
given notice with respect to the Poor-law 
Amendment Bill, with the view, no doubt, 
by anticipating, to prejudice that Motion 
and render it, if possible, abortive. And 
what was the information which he had 
submitted to the House to illustrate the 
operation of that measure? From whom had 
it been derived? Why, from the Commis- 
sioners themselves. How often had that 
House been deluded by the statements of 
Commissioners? Nothing was so abso- 
lutely monstrous as the credulity of those 
who always believe the Commissioners’ 
statements, and believe nothing else. The 
Commissioners, he dared say, would tell 
them them they were doing a great deal— 
no doubt. What had they their salaries 
for? They were, in fact, pleading for 
their salaries, they were writing for their 
salaries, and they gave their evidence 
for the purpose of making the House and 
the country believe that they had earned 
something. He maintained that in re- 
spect of savings, never would there be so 
/inuch saved except by acts of sheer cruelty 
as the amount of the salaries paid to the 
Commissioners. The report of those 
Commissioners in which the Bill had been 
introduced, was full of falsehoods from 
beginning to end; it had been contradicted 
by Magistrates, by country Gentlemen, 
in pamphlets and in paragraphs innume- 
rable. No doubt the noble Lord believed 
in the information he had received; but 
with respect, for example, to the case of 
Sussex and Berks, where it was alleged 
so great a diminution had taken place, it 
had occurred before the Bill had been 
introduced at all. Why, naturally there 
must be a diminution in consequence of 
the low price of wheat; but they might 
depend upon it, the evidence of the Com- 
missioners was all the way through 
fallacious; substantially there was not a 
word of truth in the Reports they made 
to the Government. But supposing there 
could be savings, would the House not 
listen to the means by which it had been 
brought about? Would they not ask how 
it had been effected? He would tell them. 
There was a union in Sussex of 36 
parishes, of which the Duke of Richmond 
was the chairman. He held in his hand 
their printed bill of fare; let any Gentle- 
man read that document. [ Cries of “Read, 
Read.”| Let them read it themselves [oud 
laughter}, and they would see how the 
E2 
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savings were effected. This was the 
Duke of Richmond’s bill of fare. [Renew- 
ed cries of “Read, Read.”| Why were 
they soimpatient? Here was an account of 
the food of a boy, and Gentlemen who 
had boys of their own, would recollect 
that a boy of ten years of age, would eat 
as much as a man.—Now in the dietary 
of the Duke of Richmond, a boy of ten 
years of age, had on Sunday 12 ounces 
of bread made of flour which cost 5s. 
a-bushel, half-a-pint of milk gruel, 7 
ounces of rice, and another half-pint of 
milk gruel forsupper. What was the Bill 
of fare for a man? [Cries of “Read, 
Read.”] He had seven men at his farm- 
house, and there was not one of them who 
did not eat more substantial food for his 
breakfast or dinner one day than the Duke 
of Richmond’s bill of fare allowed a man 
for a whole week. The noble Lord had 
only to submit for one week to the treat- 
ment and diet prescribed by the Duke of 
Richmond’s bill of fare to be for ever 
convinced of the severity and cruelty of 
the Poor-law Amendment Bill. The no- 
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ble Lord had stated that he (Mr. Cobbett) 
had represented the Poor-law Bill as 
tending to make the poor live on a coarser 
sort of food; he had never so represented 


it; all he had said, was, that such had 
been intended by those who invented it, 
and the Barrister who drew it up, had in 
his printed instructions, this passage :— 
“It is desirable so to frame the law as to 
cause the working people to live on a 
coarser sort of food.” The noble Lord, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, denied 
it, but he (Mr. Cobbett) had himself seen 
the document; he had moved for it in the 
regular way; let it be produced, and the 
document would speak for itself. A 
spaniel dog should be allowed more than 
was by the system assigned to a man; the 
system was monstrous, and it ill became 
a noble Duke, drawing 12,000/ a-year 
from the land of the country, to sanction 
it. Upon the other topics which had 
been alluded to, he should not long detain 
the House. He saw no prospect of relief 
to the farmer even from the proposition 
of thenoble Lord. He knew too well the 
depth of their distress—how great, how 
universal it was—to entertain the hope of 
its being relieved by any such measures. 
The noble Lord was deceived as to the re- 
lative amount of what was complained of. 
In his own case, he paid 160/. rent, 284. 
tithes, 317. poor-rates, 4/, county-rates, 
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37. 10s. road-rates, and 2701. wages; but 
a small portion of the outgoings of a 
farmer consisted of road and county rates, 
and making the farmers a present of those 
rates altogether, would not effectually 
relieve them. He acknowledged that he 
could not help feeling much surprise that 
any hon. Member should treat tithes as a 
burden deeply affecting the landed 
interest ; it might be expedient to reform 
the Church, and to make an extensive 
change in the nature and administration 
of her revenues, but he desired to learn 
wherein did the burden of tithes consist ? 
Agriculture had flourished at many periods 
since the general collection of tithes came 
to be established in this country, and if 
tithes were really such a burden as had 
been represented, that could hardly have 
been the case. One thing was clear,— 
that if they made a material change in the 
law as it related to tithes, the effect of it 
must be to place the parson in a worse or 
in a better condition than he was in before; 
the tithe-payer would either pay less to 
the parson or he would not; if less, the 
difference must be handed over to the 
landlord. Now, it did appear to him 
much better for the tithe-payer to deal 
with the parson than with the landlord. 
Something had been said about the neces- 
sity of relieving the agriculturists from the 
expense of maintaining the roads ina state 
of good and sutticient repair, and of re- 
lieving them by making the country at 
large defray the expense. If such a prin- 
ciple were adopted, the rest of the com- 
munity might very well exclaim, “What! 
make us pay for maintaining your roads 
in good condition, for your profit and 
convenience?” In his opinion, the House 
might go on for ever discussing topics of 
this nature without arriving at any sound 
or practical conclusion; they might go 
about here and there searching for hidden 
causes, but he could tell the country that 
they overlooked, or seemed to overlook, 
which in effect amounted to the same 
thing, the real cause of all the agricultural 
difficulties of England,—it was neither 
more nor less than the change which had 
taken place in the value of money. There- 
in lay the true source of the national 
misfortunes. He called upon the House 
sincerely and earnestly to apply its mind 
and attention to the real remedies of 
which that evil admitted, and not waste 
its own energies and disappoint the public 
expectation with futile attempts to admi- 
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nister to a disease that admitted of only 
one cure. As to the Corn-law, respecting 
which a good deal had been said, he 
hesitated not to affirm that it afforded no 
protection whatever to the agriculturist. 
It was perfectly true that the effect of the 
Corn-law was to exclude foreign corn, 
but the price of corn had been sinking in 
England for many years past. Notwith- 
standing all their protections, they had 
not been able to keep up the price of 
wheat, and wide-spread distress had been 
the consequence. The original moving 
power by which that distress had been 
occasioned was, he contended, the well- 
known Currency Measure of the right hon. 
Baronet near him. The subject, however 
of the Currency was to come on next 
week, and considering that the proper 
course for him would be to reserve himself 
until then, he should not, on the present 
occasion, take up more of the time of the 
House in arguing the question, as to the 
degree in which the state of the Currency 
affected agricultural distress; he should 
merely content himself with saying that the 
universal cry of the farmers was, ‘‘Give us 
more money; we want a little more 
money, for there is a_ surplus of 
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labour to which we cannot give employ- 


ment for lack of a sufficient circulating 
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medium.” In endeavouring thus to state | 
what were not the causes of agricultural | 
suffering, he hoped it would never be 
supposed that he meant to convey that | 
those causes were beyond the power of the | 
House; on the contrary, he felt assured 
that the House ought to feel itself under 
a most binding obligation to take the mat- 
ter in hand, for until something was done 
by Parliament, the condition of the farmer 
would remain unimproved. 

Lord George Lennox said, that, after 
the unfounded attacks which had been 
made upon his noble relative ( the Duke 
of Richmond) by the hon. Member for 
Oldham, he felt himself called on to address 
a few words of explanation to the House, 
which, he trusted, would be heard for that 
reason. That hon. Member had thought 
proper a few days back to bring forward 
in that House charges against his noble 
brother; but he (Lord George Lennox) 
had treated them with the contempt 
due to all  misrepresentations and 
mis-statements of the kind. No sooner, 
howevever, did the report of the hon. 
Member’s speech reach the county of 





Sussex than a meeting of the Magistrates 
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of the union was convened, and an 
unanimous vote of denial of these charges 
was come to at once. That was the 
strongest refutation which they could have. 
while the Magistrates unanimously ex- 
pressed their disgust at the allegations. 
But the hon. Member, notwithstanding, 
appeared still determined to continue his 
misrepresentations. With respect to the 
hon. Member’s statement, that the Duke 
of Richmond was making any income out 
of the poor of the union of Westhampstead 
he most unqualifiedly denied and contra- 
dicted it. Ifthe hon. Member chose to 
bring any tangible charge he (Lord George 
Lennox) was prepared to refute it at once ; 
but he disbelieved everything which the 
hon. Member had said on the subject of 
his noble relative. He would put the 
character of his noble Brother and that of 
the hon. Member for Oldham in compe- 
tition—no, he would not do that. But 
if any hon. Gentleman chose to do so, he 
was confident of the result; it would be 
soon seen which came out of the scrape 
best. As to what the hon. Member had 
called “the Duke of Richmond’s bill of 
fare for the poor,” he could only say that 
the sneer was not merited, as the regula- 
tions contained in that document were 
framed with a view to the interests of the 
pauper as well as the rate-paver. He had 
nothing further to add to what he had so 
impertectly said in defence of his noble 
relative, except to implore the House not 
to take for granted anything whatever 
which fell from the hon. Member when 
the character of his noble Brother or that 
of other individuals of rank and station 
was involved. 

Mr. Cobbett could assure the noble 
Lord and the House, that he did not know 
that any one in the House could possibly 
be offended by his observations. But he 
was perfectly ready to re-state and prove 
every word which he had uttered on the 
subject. 

Lord W. Lennox and Mr. Clay rose 
together. The former was loudly called 
on by the House, even after the Speaker 
had decided in favour of the latter. 

Mr. Clay said, that the hon. Member 
for Oldham had treated with the utmost 
disdain all those modes of relieving agri- 
cultural distress which had been suggested 
in the course of the Debate; and as- 
cribed its cause to the passing, and its only 
remedy to the repeal, of the Bill of the 
right hon, Baronet, the Member for Tam- 
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worth, for the regulation of the Currency. 
How far he was justified in that sweeping 
denunciation and broad assertion he should 
proceed to examine. If the hon. Member’s 
position were the true one, it was very 
singular that wheat only should be affect- 
ed by the change in the monetary system 
of the country. There were other com- 
modities equally the produce of agricul- 
ture, the price of which was not in the 
slightest degree affected, except for the 
better. He should, however, upon a 
future occasion, have another opportunity 
of stating the causes of the distress, and 
the mode of relieving it. On that occa- 
sion he trusted that he should have the 
noble Lord upon his side, although he 
was willing to allow that those who differ- 
ed from the noble Lord could not have a 
more courteous, a more kind, a more 
candid, or a more honourable adversary. 
He would now wish to briefly confine 
himself strictly to the relief to which the 
agriculturists laid claim as a matter of 
right. The noble Marquess had at- 
tributed the distresses of the agricul- 
turists in the last year to the large im- 
portation of foreign corn, when, in fact, 
there had been no importations of wheat 
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into England, except from Ireland, and 
he did not imagine that the noble Mar- 
quess would call that a foreign importa- 


tion. The noble Marquess had next 
alluded to the importation of foreign 
barley, but how could the noble Marquess 
reconcile to his theory the fact, that while 
the price of wheat was low, that of barley 
was high? The noble Marquess had 
suggested, that Government should be 
prepared to buy up the corn of the British 
corn-growers, and to keep it from, or to 
pour it into the market, according to the 
current prices; but the noble Marquess 
did not perceive that this would puta stop 
to that spirit of speculation and of com- 
petition upon which the interests of all 
markets, and of the public at large, were 
known to depend. He was of opinion 
that the agriculturists were entitled to 
relief only where they were taxed beyond 
a fair proportion as part of the commu- 
nity. The agriculturists, however, pos- 
sessed the advantages of a monopoly for 
their produce, and he trusted that if the 
noble Marquess did obtain for them the 
relief he sought, he would be prepared to 
give up the monopoly of the Corn-laws ; 
for to retain both, would be manifestly 
unjust, He felt as much as any man 
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for the distress of the agriculturists, 
but, as he saw no way of relieving them, 
he should give his vote for the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Benett wished only to correct the 
errors of the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets with respect to the relative prices 
of wheat and barley. He believed that no 
person in England was ignorant of the 
causes of the difference except the hon. 
Member himself. The difference in the 
price of wheat or barley arose entirely 
from the badness of the crop of barley; 
and if the hon. Member would only look 
back to the market prices, he would find 
that barley, two years ago, had been as 
low as it had been for twenty years. 
Ancther cause of the high price of the 
barley was the Repeal of the Beer-tax, 
and in the next year, the price of barley 
would again bear its price proportionate 
to that of wheat. For his part, he thought 
it of very little importance whether the 
House adopted the original Motion or the 
Amendment. The only difference between 
them was, that the original Motion alluded 
to relief to be derived from a reduction of 
general taxation, and the Amendment re- 
lated to local taxation. If the Amend- 
ment precluded any man from hereafter 
voting for any repeal of general taxation, 
he would not vote for it; but it would not 
have such an effect. He agreed with Lord 
Western, who had laid it down that the 
causes of agricultural distress, and the 
sources of relief must be sought for in the 
Currency Question. He would not at 
present enter into any question relative to 
a silver standard or a gold standard, but 
convinced he was, that relief to the agri- 
culturists in one way or the other, was 
to be sought for only in an alteration of 
the currency laws. He thought that the 
Poor-laws ought to be under the control 
of the Government, with a view to their 
being ultimately thrown upon the general 
resources of the country. Formerly, when 
land was the sole support of the labourers, 
land bore the sole weight of the Poor- 
laws, but now that there existed such 
mercantile and manufacturing property, 
this ought to bear its share of Poor- 
rates, 

Lord Arthur Lennox addressed the 
House. He begged the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Robert Peel who had risen 
to speak) pardon for standing even for a 
moment between him and the Honse; but 
a necessity had been imposed upon him 
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of saying one word in reply to what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Oldham, 
and he only rejoiced that the precedence 
which had been given to other hon. Mem- 
bers, had prevented his addressing the 
House at the first moment, when his feel- 
ings had been under considerable excite- 
ment. He owed no such apology to the 
hon, Member for Oldham; but he did 
owe a great deal of deference to the 
decency that ought to be observed by 
every hon. Member to the Chair, and to 
the House itself. He had only risen to 
say, that the hon. Member for Oldham 
had totally misunderstood all that had 
fallen from his hon. relative, the Member 
for Sussex. The hon. Member for Sussex 
had said, that the charges which had been 
brought against his noble brother (the 
Duke of Richmond) had been totally dis- 
proved; and he (Lord Arthur Lennox) 
would give the most positive, unequivocal, 
and unqualified contradiction to the 
charges, and, as strongly as Parliamentary 
language would permit, to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oldham. ‘The son of the hon. 
Member for Oldham had been a candidate 
to represent the city of Chichester, and 
whether his defeat was the source of the 
calumnies vented by the hon. Member 
for Oldham against his noble brother, the 
Duke of Richmond, he would not pretend 
to say; but he would say, that when he 
recollected the late contest, and reflected 
upon the perfect and gentle manly man- 
ners which the son had evinced through- 
out the whole of it, it was scarcely pos- 
sible for him to believe that he was any 
relation to the father. 

Mr. Cobbett had derived his informa- 
tion from Mr, James Gray, of Chichester, 


who had said that he was able and willing | 


to substantiate every word of it against 
the Duke of Richmond. 

Sir Robert Peel could not regret that 
he had given the noble Lord an oppor- 
tunity of venting his feelings, which were 
very natural, and reflected honour upon 
him. He was perfectly convinced that the 
hon. Member for Oldham must have 
laboured under some misapprehension of 
what he had heard with respect to the 
noble Duke alluded to, and the motives 
by which he was actuated; for he (Sir 
R. Peel) felt himself bound to say that the 
extensive experience which he had had of 
the noble Duke in his Parliamentary 
career had completely satisfied him that 
his character was of that nature that the 
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imputation which had been cast upon it 
must be totally unfounded. The noble 
Duke might differ from the hon. Member 
for Oldham with respect to the policy of 
the Poor-laws, but as to the motives of 
the difference the noble Duke was above 
all suspicion. He would, however, pro- 
ceed to the question that was before the 
House, and he was sorry to say that many 
subjects had been introduced into it 
which, although bearing on the condition 
of the poor (and, if the question was upon 
the general state of the agriculturists, pro- 
per to be introduced) yet could not, when 
their importance was considered, with any 
advantage to the Question under debate, 
be introduced into a desultory discussion. 
The most prominent of these irrelative 
topics was the operation of the Poor-laws 
and the probable effects of the Poor-law 
Amendment Act of last Session. Another 
of the topics that had been introduced 
was the state of the currency, another was 
the Commutation of Tithes; each had been 
interwoven with the state of agricultural 
distress—each was a subject in itself of 
immense importance, and requiring a 
separate discussion, and no advantage 
could arise to any one of them in having 
it mixed up with the Question now before 
the House. With reference to the Cur- 
rency Question, it was admitted on all 
sides that the subject was one of immense 
importance, and that it ought to be the 
object of a separate discussion, and ac- 
cordingly notice had been given of a dis- 
tinct and regular Motion upon the question 
of the currency. He hoped that what- 
ever hon. Member brought the subject 
forward for discussion would at the same 
time bring forward his plan for relieving 
the country from the evils that were said 
to arise from the law as it then stood. 
That House had heard many declamations 
on the evil state of the currency. One 
hon. Member had said, ‘‘something must 
be done on the subject.” Then came 
some other hon. Member, and said, ‘‘ the 
matter never can be allowed to rest where 
it was.” Now he hoped that all such 
Gentlemen would in future go one step 
further, and at once tell the House what 
specific alterations they would wish to 
have introduced. Would these hon. 
Members propose to introduce a paper 
currency, an unlimitted paper currency, 
not convertible into gold? Would they, 
on the other hand, wish to introduce a 
debasement of the standard? Would they 
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wish to propose a re-adjustment of con- 
tracts? And if they did, then would he 
ask, of what contracts? Of contracts 
made within what periods? These were 
the matters which hon. Members ought 
fairly to bring forward, nor ought they to 
discuss the evils arising from the alteration 
of the currency without, at the same time, 
discussing the different measures of relief. 
The hon. Member for Oldham had that 
night stood forward as the advocate of 
the agricultural interests. In that, at 
least, the hon. Member was consistent, 
for, throughout all his life he had sup- 
ported the same cause. But how did he 
purpose to benefit the cause? He had 
looked back into the paper of notices of 
motions, and he there found that the hon. 
Member for Oldham had a Motion on the 
books no longer ago than last July, the 
principle of which was that they do what 
they like with the currency, but the 
whole charge of the national debt ought 
to be transferred to the land. Yes, the 
hon. Member for Oldham had said, that 
personal property was subject to very un- 
fair burthens in being subject to the 
interest of the national debt; and his re- 
lief from this evil was, to subject land to 
the exclusive burthen. With respect to 
the Poor-laws Amendment Act, he had 
gone into that question when the Bill 
was before the House, and he had voted 
for the Bill. He had never expected that 
the new system would be carried into 
effect without exciting local dissatis- 
faction, but he was bound to say that 
the dissatisfaction which had been ex- 
cited had been much less than he had 
anticipated, and at all events it had not 
been sufficient to convince him of the im- 
policy of that important measure. Another 
question was the Commutation of Tithes. 
He trusted the noble Lord would not per- 
severe in his intention to transfer the 
question to a Committee. He would most 
undoubtedly prefer that the noble Lord 
should take time, and let the Executive 
Government consider it. Whether any 
of the three plans that had been pro- 
posed were to be pursued ; whether the 
principles of the Bill introduced in 1833; 
whether Lord Althorp’s plan of having the 
tithes converted into rents applicable to 
certain districts; or whether the House 
were to proceed upon the principle of a 
voluntary commutation, the plan which 
he had proposed, he would rather that the 
noble Lord opposite should say that the 
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Executive Government was determined to 
apply its mind to the measure than that it 
should be transferred to a Select Com- 
mittee. He hoped that the noble Lord 
would think the subject deserved to occupy 
the attention of Government, for Govern- 
ment had more means of inquiry into it 
than a Committee, and he was convinced 
whatever measure might be proposed, that 
ought to be proposed on the responsibility 
of Government. He would now come to 
the object of his noble Friend’s Motion. 
His noble Friend proposed that the House 
should agree to address the Crown to 
direct his Majesty’s Ministers to con- 
sider the state of the agricultural interests, 
with reference to a view to its relief from 
general and from local taxation. With 
respect to general taxation, he could not 
but observe that the House was discussing 
the question at a time at which, if no 
change had been effected in the financial 
prospects of the country, they had a sur- 
plus revenue so very small that no re- 
duction of taxation could be ventured 
upon without causing more injury than 
benefit, and in the situation in which he 
stood he could not excite hopes in the 
agricultural interests which, as a Minister 
of the Crown, he should never have 
thought of realizing. As Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, when he had anticipated 
that what was called the Budget of the 
year would have to be proposed to the 
House by himself, he had assumed that 
the net available surplus, after providing 
for all that was chargeable for the debt 
and for the public services, which the 
general interests of the country compelled 
a Minister to attend to, would be only 
250,0002. Under such circumstances, 
then, he could not now be a party toa 
resolution which would lead the agricul- 
turists to believe that he contemplated 
any great reduction in the burthens of 
the country. He should always hold the 
opinions which he ever had held as to 
the great advantages of strictly maintain- 
ing public credit. A greater ultimate 
chance of relief would exist from the 
maintenance of public credit by looking 
to a legitimate means of reducing the 
interest of the public debt than by acting 
precipitately, and by relieving public bur- 
thens at the expense of endangering public 
credit. He believed that it would not 
be easy for any man to point out any 
one particular tax that fell exclusively 
upon the agriculturists. If the exception 
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were the Malt-tax he must say that in 
the course of that Session he had thought 
it his duty to dissent from the proposition 
to reduce that tax. He would for a 
moment suppose that there existed a 
greater surplus of revenue over expendi- 
ture than was contemplated, then, he 
asked, what tax ought he to remove? He 
need not discuss the amount of thesurplus ; 
but, supposing it to be of an amount that 
would authorize Government to contem- 
plate a greater reduction of taxes than 
was iutended—supposing that Govern- 
ment intended to make a greater reduction 
of taxes than the existing surplus of 
250,000/., and trust to a chance improve- 
ment of the revenue to fill up any de- 
ficiency—still should he find it difficult to 
select a tax to reduce or take off which 
fell exclusively on the landed interests. 
If it were conceded that a certain tax fell 
exclusively on the landed interests, still he 
should require tine to consider whether he 
should benefit the landed interest more by 
taking off that direct tax than by remov- 
ing some other that pressed injuriously, 
though indirectly, upon productive in- 
dustry. He was not prepared to say, that 
there was not a tax or taxes in the whole 
system of taxation the diminution of which 
might not benefit the landed interests. and 
he should take an opportunity of throwing 
this out for the consideration of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer). He would advise the 
right) hon. Gentleman to consider the 
operation of the auction duty. Whether 
there would be a surplus revenue sufficient 
to enable the right hon. Gentleman to 
make any reduction of that duty he could 
not say, but he was sure that the landed 
interests would derive great benefit from 
such a measure, nor could the revenue 
suffer much, for little of the auction duty 
was derived from the sale of landed estates, 
as it was the practice, in order to avoid 
the duty, to put up lands to sale by 
auction merely in order to ascertain their 
value, and afterwards to dispose of them 
by private contract. He would likewise 
advise the right hon. Gentleman to take 
into consideration the state of the Land- 
tax, with a view to making changes in the 
collecting of it. Then would come the 
question on the increase of the duty on 
spirit licences. He believed that the 
effect of the duty had been unjust in 
the extreme. This duty, as it then stood, 
had been imposed very late in the 
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last session, when the parties interested 
in it had not had an opportunity of pre- 
senting their remonstrances against it. 
The tax upon the manufacture of glass 
he considered as peculiarly deserving of a 
favourable consideration ; and there were 
many other taxes which he thought were 
also worthy of the attention of the Govern- 
ment, with a view to reduce them with as 
little delay as the state of the finances of 
the country would permit. He enter- 
tained very strong doubts if a substantial 
relief afforded to those interests would not 
aid the landed interests more than any 
direct removal of agricultural duties, 
Under all the considerations in which he 
viewed this question, he confessed he did 
not feel justified in exciting expectations 
in the agricultural body, which he feared 
it would not be possible safely to realize. 
The last part of the subject to which he 
should refer was the local taxation. This, 
certainly, did bear heavily on the landed 
interests. At the same time that he was 
willing to afford every practical relief, he 
did not consider it fair to excite in the 
minds of the landed interest any expect- 
ation that there was likely to be any ma- 
terial alleviation of their burdens. He 
looked upon it that a greater relief would 
be derived from a new valuation than from 
any transfer of taxation. The chief ob- 
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jection to a new valuation was the expense 


that it was supposed would attend it, 
which had been stated as high as forty 
or fifty thousand pounds for some 
counties ; but in the county of Lancaster, 
where the expense was likely to be greater 
than in other counties, on account of the 
number of large towns, the valuation had 
been conducted with perfect satisfaction to 
all interests, and at a comparative small 
expense. The operation was simple and 
appeared to have been conducted without 
exciting any great dissatisfaction, or lead- 
ing to many appeals; so that in two 
counties,—one, most important for its 
manufactures—the other, for its agricul- 
tural produce—a new apportionment of 
the public burdens, in this particular, was 
made without dissatisfaction. He would, 
therefore, advise those interested in the 
county expenditure, to weigh maturely the 
evidence which had been given upon this 
subject—to ascertain whether such new 
valuation could be made through local 
means—and, if not, if it should be ne- 
cessary to obtain an Act of Parliament 
for such a purpose, whether it might not 
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be expedient to take that course, the ob- 
ject being to provide a new valuation of 
lands, with a view to ensure a more equal 
apportionment of the rates levied upon 
them, than was now made. The relief he 
should have proposed to extend to agri- 
culture, in the course of the present Ses- 
sion, had he remained in office, would 
have been of very material benefit to it. 
He should have proposed to exempt the 
land altogether from the burden of the 
Church-rates; for it appeared to him 
that, though land might be a proper sub- 
ject of contribution, yet that the same 
circumstance which, as he apprehended, 
made the County-rate and the Poor-rate 
fall with greater severity on the land than 
applied to the case of Church-rates, also 
—namely, that personal property did not 
contribute its fair proportion to this tax. 
The amount of the Church-rate, as cal- 
culated by Lord Althorp, was 550,0002, 
Now, if the land were relieved of 300,000/, 
of this amount, by doing away with 
charges which ought never to have been 
borne by the Church-rate, and if the re- 
maining 250,000/. were transferred to the 
revenue of the country, there would be a 
relief to agriculture of not less than 
550,000. on account of the Church-rate ; 
a relief, however, not exclusively to the 
land, but shared by all property now sub- 
ject to the Church-rate ; because some 
proportion of the 550,000/. was raised 
upon houses and other property, as well 
as the land. The noble Lord had alluded 
to the recommendation of the Committee 
as respected local taxation for bridges, 
roads, and other local ‘improvements. 
There was a difficulty, he appre- 
hended, in transferring from the County- 
rates any charges connected with the 
ordinary public local interests. He would 
not advise, for example, that charges 
for bridges, for roads, for the maintenance 
of the poor, or for any of those objects 
which might be better administered under 
local supervision, should be paid out of 
any other funds; for he thought, even 
apart from any considerations of public 
economy, that it would be wrong to trans- 
fer such supervision ftom the hands of 
county magistrates and gentlemen, who, 
being directly interested in these services, 
were more likely than other officers to 
carry them into complete effect. There 
ought to be limits assigned to the system 
of centralization. It was very well to say 
that Government would employ men of 
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high reputation, who would do the several 
descriptions of work at a less expense ; 
but he believed that the ultimate effect of 
these central boards would be to withdraw 
the local expenditure from the honest 
supervision of the local authorities, to the 
great disadvantage of the public; and 
that the country would be thus involved 
in great additional expense for the ma- 
nagement of local affairs. But there was 
one purpose to which local taxation was 
now applied which stood distinct from all 
the rest, and one which might be under- 
taken by the Government to the profit of 
the whole community—he meant the ad- 
ministration of the criminal justice of the 
country. The noble Lord truly stated, 
that it was proposed by the Committee of 
last year, to relieve the County-rates 
from the charges on account of criminal 
trials at the assizes; and to leave them 
subject only to the charges for criminal 
trials at the quarter sessions. But the 
noble Lord added—and justly-—that there 
would be great caution required in the 
adoption of such a measure, in order to 
prevent the county magistrates (who, of 
course, would be interested in diminishing 
the local expenditure) from transferring a 
more than due share of this expense from 
the county funds, by making committals 
for trial at the assizes, which ought 
properly to take place at the quarter- 
sessions. In order to remedy this the 
noble Lord proposed to take the aggregate 
of the expense of the two descriptions of 
trial and make a division of it so that 
one moiety shall be borne by the county 
and the other by the public. But, consi- 
dering that the whole cost of trials at the 
quarter sessions did not amount to more 
than 78,0002. he trusted that the noble 
Lord would conclude with him, that it 
was better to make no distinction between 
the two items, but to transfer the whole 
expense of the administration of criminal 
justice to the public. That expense would 
amount to not more than 150,0001. in the 
aggregate a-year; and this expense should 
be kept down by introducing every 
economical arrangement possible, consist- 
ently with the exigencies of justice, such 
as in the allowance to witnesses, and the 
number of counsel to be employed; and 
by placing the whole system upon one in- 
telligible plan. It was extremely difficult 
to draw a line between cases which pro- 
petly belonged to the assizes, or properly 
belonging to quarter-sessions, The prin- 
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ciple was the same, however, as to such 
arrangements, with regard to both; and 
he believed there would be a greater in- 
ducement to economy by taking the whole 
of the charge upon the state, than if they 
left one part of it to be defrayed by the 
state, and another by the county. The 
removal of offenders, after conviction, 
certainly could be conducted at a less ex- 
pense by these means, and thus the county 
would be relieved of a considerable burden, 
without subjecting the public to an 
equivalent charge. Government would 
act, in short, as to these matters, upon a 
combined plan; whereas each county 
adopted a different course—one conveying 
them by boats, and another by public 
carriages, to the annoyance of all other 
passengers. He was gure that any one 
who had happened to share a coach with 
convicts under sentence would be ready to 
agree with him, that this practice ought 
to be done away with. By contracting, 
upon a large scale, this business of convey- 
ance would not only be conducted ata less 
expense, but such a scandal as that would 
be altogether avoided. The motives of 
economy and discipline, as well as the 
proper enforcement of the law should 
operate with the Government to induce 
them to adopt this course of proceed- 
ing. He was inclined strongly to ad- 
vise that the whole of the charges con- 
nected with the Administration of criminal 
justice, should be undertaken by the 
Government, not merely with a view to 
relieve the county of its local expenditure 
on that account, but with a view of giving 
Government the whole control of it. 
There was, at present, no part of our 
judicial system over which the Govern- 
ment had so little, and ought to have so 
strict a control. It would be better to 
make a gradual trial of this plan, in order 
that the Government might feel its way 
before finally embarking upon it. There 
were more powerful reasons for its adop- 
tion than the prospect of relieving the 
country from the charge. It would have 
on a tendency to prevent compromises 
the part of the prosecutors, as well as 
frivolous and vexatious prosecutions. This, 
therefore, was the extent of the remission 
of taxation he was disposed to advise. It 
was one which, he must admit, if carried 
into effect, would have exceeded the 
amount of the surplus of the year’s revenue; 
but he considered that some of the other 
taxes might have been increased, without 
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at all endangering the public confidence, 
if this experiment had been carried into 
effect. These were the general views on 
which he was disposed to act. The Re- 
solution of the noble Lord did not, he 
observed, point to any particular amount 
of reduction. It left that matter still open 
for consideration; but it distinctly en- 
couraged the hope that it was the inten- 
tion of the House, when called on to dis- 
cuss the subject of local taxation, to give 
every practical relief that could be afforded 
to the landed interest consistent with the 
maintenance of public credit. If his noble 
Friend would take his advice, he should be 
satisfied to obtain, on the part of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, an admission of the 
general principle—without pressing the 
matter of his Resolution to a division. 
His noble Friend had better let the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer state, officially, 
what the amount of the available surplus 
was, and what proposition he had to make 
unconnected with general taxation, and 
then submit a specific motion with respect 
to local expenditure, reserving to himself 
the right of afterwards pressing the remis- 
sion of any particular tax. If his noble 
Friend did not take that course—he, for 
one, was bound to say that he could not 
acquiesce in the Motion, —thinking it 
open to the objection of exciting too great 
hopes on the part of the agricultural 
interests. He sympathized with their dis- 
tresses as deeply as any man, but he was 
not willing to aggravate them—as they 
would be aggravated—by the excitement 
of hopes which could not be realized con- 
sistently with the maintenance of the 
public credit. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
jected altogether, the prophecies of the hon. 
Member for Oldham, because, although 
in some respects that hon. Member might 
have proved himself to be a true prophet, 
in others he had demonstrated himself to 
be one of the most delusive seers that 
ever ventured to utter a prediction. He 
could not forget a threat which was held 
out, some years ago, by a certain great 
public writer—that, upon the coming to 
pass of a certain contingency, which he 
specifically described, the Ministers of the 
day were to be sacrificed upon the gridiron 
—that elegant culinary utensil with which 
the hon. Member appeared to be so 
pleased, that in the failure of his own pre- 
diction, he selected it for the instrument 
of his own voluntary martyrdom, Know- 
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ing as he did, that the contingency had 
happened which the hypothesis antici- 
pated, and that the sacrifice which was 
to follow had not taken place, he could 
not help rejecting all the other prophecies 
of the hon. Member as equally vain and 
false. But, to proceed to the immediate 
Question before the House, he wished, 
in the first instance, to assure the noble 
Marquess (Chandos) that the present mo- 
tion was not necessary to induce his Ma- 
jesty’s Government to come forward with 
some measure for the relief of the agricul- 
tural body. The Committee on whose 
Report the House was called upon to 
proceed, was appointed, he believed, by 
his noble Friend, (Earl Spencer) and the 
Members of his Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment. He gave his entire assent to the 
Report, and he begged leave to assure 
the noble Marquess Chandos, that whe- 
ther the present Motion had been made 
or not, his Majesty’s present Government 
was fully prepared to have introduced 
some measure of agricultural relief to the 
consideration of Parliament. The right 


hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) had spoken of 
an existing surplus revenue ; but the right 
hon. Baronet had assumed this surplus 
without anticipating the possible course 


of future debates. He must be aware 
that there was a large Question now pend- 
ing with regard to Danish claims; and 
one, also, involving the interests of many 
merchants of the city of Dublin, who 
claimed to be remunerated for losses they 
had sustained through the fire of the Cus- 
tom-House of that city. He received 
with great respect and thankfulness, the 
suggestions which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had thrown out; and certainly, in 
principle, he entirely agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman. He agreed—that if it 
were possible, to dispense with those por- 
tions of the auction-duty which pressed 
heavily upon the sale of land, it would be 
a considerable relief to the landed inter- 
ests; and he agreed with him, perhaps 
still more cordially, that if some modifica- 
tion or alteration were to take place in the 
duty upon glass, there was scarcely any 
matter connected with fiscal considera- 
tions, to which the attention of Govern- 
nent could be directed, with more benefi- 
cial and practical results. But, in ap- 
proaching this subject, he could not think 
that the agriculturists were entitled to say, 
that justice had not hitherto been fully 
done to them, in what had already been 
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effected with reference to their claims. 
The noble Lord and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had both stated that there was a 
difficulty, perhaps, in determining what it 
was in the way of relief, which should next 
be done. The hon. Member for Old- 
ham said, that neither the removal of the 
tithe, nor the reduction of the Poor-rate, 
would be any substantial relief; and he 
believed it would be heard with feelings 
of great despondency by the agricultural 
interests, that the removal of the Corn 
Bill, and the alteration of the Currency 
were the only expedients which in his 
opinion, could be suggested. Those per- 
sons he must remark, did not do justice 
to Parliament who said that no relief had 
hitherto been given to the agricultural 
interests. It was difficult to obtain the 
attention of the House to a mere recital 
of facts, especially after the excitement of 
such speeches as they had heard; but if 
the House would indulge him, he would 
remind them of a few of the measures 
which had been of late years passed for 
the benefit of agriculture. Taking all the 
taxes which had been reduced since the 
war, he believed the balance of reduction 
would be found to have been in favour 
of the agriculturists. The total relief, 
granted to them since that period, amount- 
ed to 8,356,000, If any one would take 
the trouble to analyze the financial Re- 
turn which had been made during the last 
five years, he would find agriculture had 
obtained its full portion of relief during 
that interval. Since the termination of 
the war the actual amount of relief to the 
agriculturists in matters of excise alone 
amounted to 7,384,000/. The amount of 
relief given in customs was undoubtedly 
small, not exceeding 6,000. or 7,000Z. ; 
but the relief in the assessed taxes amount- 
ed to 935,000/., and in stamp-duties to 
29,000/., making a total reliefof8 ,356,000/. 
of taxes bearing upon agriculture 
since the commencement of the peace in 
1815. It had been said in the course of 
the debate, that the proposition brought 
forward by his noble Friend was not cal- 
culated to satisfy the agriculturists them- 
selves. To what extent then were taxes 
to be reduced ? would they reduce the duties 
on tax-carts, the grievance which had so 
long existed ? were they to discuss whe- 
ther the farmer shall travel with or without 
springs to his cart, in reference to a branch 
of taxation which was no real grievance ? 
Supposing that every tax which was 
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thought to press particularly upon the 
agriculturists were removed to-morrow, in 
what condition would they find them- 
selves when they came to discuss the 
question of the Corn-laws? Hitherto, in 
debating that question, the chief argument 
upon which they had relied had been the 
particular duties and taxes which pressed 
exclusively upon them, Should the agri- 


culturists succeed in their present views | t 
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the revenue was 62,518,000/., out of 
which 21,285,000/. only was exclusively 
borne by the land-tax. In the reign of 
George Ist. the total amount of the re- 
venue was 76,968,000/., out of which 
18,470,000/. only was borne by the land- 
tax. In the reign of George 2nd, the 
total revenue was 216,015,0002. out of 
which only 49,000,0002. was borne by 
the land-tax. Thus it would be seen, 


therefore, they would deprive themselves | that at the accession of George 3rd, the 


of their own ae argument whenever the | burden borne by the 


ogriculturist was far 


question of the Corn. laws should come to | less in proportion to the general amount 


be discussed. ‘The noble 


Marquess | | of taxation than it had been during any 


(Chandos) had spoken of foreign compe- | of the anterior reigns since the time of the 
tition as one of the great evils with which | Revolution, so if the landed interest es- 
the agriculturist had to contend, and he | timated its present contributions it would 
complained of the importation of butter | find them much less in proportion even 
in particular; but did not the noble Lord | than they were in the reign of George 3rd, 


recollect that there was a duty of 20s. per 
ewt. upon foreign butter, and that there 
was also a high duty upon cheese and 
upon seeds? He would just read to the 
noble Lord a list of the taxes which were 
imposed for the protection of agriculture. 
Upon bacon there was a tax, per cwt. of 
1/. 8s.; bark, per ton, 13s. 4d.; beer, 
per 32 gallons, 2/, 13s. 4d.; butter, per 
cewt. 1/.; cider, per tun, 21/. 10s. ; cheese, 
per cwt., 10s. 6d.; hay, per load, 1/. 4s. ; 
hides, per cwt., 2s. 4d.; hops, per cwt., 
81. 1ls., madder, per ewt., 1s. 6d. ; mules 
and asses, 10s. 6d. ; horses, I/.; oil, rape 
and linseed, per tun, 397. 18s.; peas, per 
bushel, 7s. 6d.; perry, per tun, 22/. 13s. 
8d. ; potatos, per cwt., 2s.; seeds, clover, 
hay, &c. 1l.; spirits, foreign, per gallon, 
ll. 2s, 6d.; rum, per gallon, 9s. 6d.; 
tallow, per cwt., 3s. 2d.; tares, per quar- | 
ter, 10s. Did those statements show that | 
the laws were indifferent to the protec- 
tion of the agricultural interests? Whe- 





He agreed with the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir R. Peel), that it might be well for the 
Government to undertake the expense 
of the criminal prosecutions throughout 
the country ; but it would be better to 
take off half at present, rather than at 
once throw the entire burden on the 
country, whatever might ultimately ap- 
pear to be the duty of the Legislature. It 
would be necessary, in the first instance, 
to have the assistance of those who had 
been long connected with the administra- 
tion of justice in different parts of the king- 
dom, and not make at once an entire 
change in the whole system. Ifthey acted 
in this manner for one year, possibly it 
might appear advisable to propose a plan 
to Parliament in the next, by which Go- 


| vernment might take the whole of the ex- 


ther the list of duties he had just read | 


had been wisely imposed or not he should 


not then stop to inquire—he had merely | 


alluded to them to show that the agricul- 
turists had not been so much neglected 


as the noble Lord seemed to suppose. If. 


the whole taxation of the country were 
taken together, he believed it would be 
found that the agriculturists bore a smaller 
proportion of it than any other class of 
persons in the kingdom. During the 
reign of William 3rd, the total revenue of 
the country amounted to 48,000,000, 


out of which 29,000,000/. was borne by | 


the general taxation of the country, and 
19,000,000/. by the land-tax. In the 


pense upon itself, The right hon. Gen- 
| tleman knew by the result of the experi- 
ment that had been made in Ireland, that 
there was great difficulty experienced in 
checking the expenses attendant upon 
trials; but it was not so much a ques- 
tion of amount, as one of principle, that 
he regarded it. Such an important step 
as this should be taken cautiously—and 
it would be much easier for Parliament to 
decide upon the case, after considering 
the effect of remitting half of these charges 
to the country, than by commencing with 
the remission of the whole. With respect 
to the charge for the conveyance of pri- 
soners, the view taken by the right hon. 
Baronet was undoubtedly the correct one. 
He only regretted that it had not been 
carried into effect before, because all 


business of that description, and the duty 


reign of Queen Anne the total amount of ; 


of defraying the expenses, undoubtedly 
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belonged to the Government, and not to 
the county wherein sentence was pro- 
nounced, As to the other reports which 
had been alluded to, there was only one 
remaining to which he should think it 
necessary to refer; and that was the re- 
commendation that the House of Com- 
mons should be at the expense of all Par- 
liamentary Returns. If that recommen- 
dation be adopted, he would take upon 
self to say that there was no return which, 
in future, would not be made the subject 
of a money speculation. If they allowed 
the Clerk of the Peace to refuse to execute 
the Order of the House, unless the pay- 
ment be attached, it would give rise to an 
appearance of disrespect, and for the first 
time introduce a new principle—before 
quite unknown—into the management of 
this department of the public business, 
He did not see how the noble Marquess, 
after all that had been said, could with a 
due regard to the end which he himself 
had in view, do otherwise than acquiesce 
in a compromise which would lead to the 
attainment of his object, by first produc- 
ing a conformity of opinion, The noble 
Marquess having put himself forward as 
the advocate of the interests of the farm- 
ers, must be desirous of producing unani- 


mity between all parties, in order that all 
might concur in devising the best mode 


of relieving their distresses. The noble 
Lord had proposed the relief of the 
farmers from some of the assessed taxes, 
With respect to the small amount of Win- 
dow-tax to which the farmer still remained 
liable, he felt it would be impossible to 
comply with the noble Lord’s suggestion, 
The farmers, as he had already shown, 
had received an immense relief from the 
repeal of assessed taxes. With what jus- 
tice, then, could they claim a complete 
exemption from the Window-tax, unless 
the Government were prepared to extend 
a similar exemption to all classes? There 
were in Great Britain 2,846,179 inhabited 
houses, out of which 377,000 were charged 
to the Window-tax—of these only a small 
proportion were occupied by agriculturists 
and upon those occupied by agriculturists, 
the tax was already very considerably re- 
duced. To carry the reduction further, 
without extending it to all classes, would 
only be to increase in a tenfold degree, 
the breach which already existed between 
the agricultural and commercial and ma- 
nufacturing classes of the community. But 


although he differed from the noble Lord 
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upon that point, he begged to assure the 
noble Lord, and to assure the House, that 
no exertion would be omitted op the part 
of the present Government to afford every 
possible practical relief to the agricultural 
interest. Acting in that spirit it would 
be their endeavour to carry the recom- 
mendations of the Committee of last year 
into effect to the utmost possible extent. 
One portion of the recommendations of that 
Committee was, that a Commission should 
at once be appointed for the purpose of 
inquiring into the expense of prosecutions 
and also of the expense of fees to counsel, 
county officers, &c. That Commission 
was appointed by the Government of Lord 
Melbourne upon the termination of the 
last Parliament—it was now carrying on 
its inquiries, and ere long its report would 
be laid before the House; then, and not 
till then, would the House be in posses- 
sion of the information necessary to enable 
it to form a correct judgment upon the 
question. He objected generally to the 
motion of the noble Lord, inasmuch as 
that it was premature. He was prepared 
to acquiesce in it as far as it was distinct 
and intelligible; but he objected to it as 
far as it was indefinite and unintelligible ; 
Let the noble Lord come forward with his 
proposition on the subject of horses em- 
ployed by the agriculturists, and he should 
be prepared to meet him, but he felt that 
he could not meet him upon an indefinite 
motion of the description then before the 
House. Above all, he would not join 
with the noble Lord in an Address to the 
Crown upon the Report, because such a 
course of proceeding would favour the 
presumption that it required an interposi- 
tion either on the part of the Monarch or 
of the House itself to dispose the Govern- 
ment to adopt any measures which were 
really calculated to relieve the agricultur- 
ist. Whilst, therefore, he saw every 
reason to adhere to the Report of the 
Committee of last year, he saw no reason 
whatever to induce him to acquiesce in an 
undefined Resolution which might pledge 
the finance of the country to concessions 
which it might not afterwards have the 
power of making. Upon these grounds 
he should decidedly oppose the Motion, 
and he thougit the noble Lord would much 
moreconsult the interest of the agricultural 
classes of the country by adopting the 
Amendment that had been moved, than by 
persevering in his own Resolution. 

Sir Charles Burrell was understood to 
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expressed by the right hon. Gentleman, | 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to afford 
assistance to the agriculturists of this 
country, was an admission that that class 
of the industrious population of this 
country did labour under the pressure of 
great and grievous distress, which justified 
them in their endeavours to obtain relief. 
He trusted the noble Lord opposite did 
not rely upon the operation of the Poor 
Law Amendment Act as the means of 
providing employment for the unemployed 
agricultural population, for he was satisfied 
that unless that measure underwent con- 
siderable alterations, so as to enable 
parishes to counteract the obstinacy of 
one or two individuals, it would entirely 
fail in its object in this respect. 
cere opinion was, that the evil consisted in 


the currency system of the country, which | 
if not altered in some sale and considerate | 
manner, would, in the end, not only be | 


destructive to the landed interests of the 
country, but also to the fundholders them- 
selves. 


Colonel Sibthorp trusted the noble Lord, | 


the Member for the county of Bucking- 
ham, who had again attempted to break 
the ice which had so long been frozen over 
the agricultural interests of the country, 
would at least take the sense of the House 
upon the present occasion. The Motion 
of the noble Lord had only been met by 
promises of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, that if he waited till ‘* to-morrow 
and to-morrow,” important measures would 
be brought forward. Notwithstanding 
these promises only two measures had 
been announced, or were known to the 
House as intended to be dealt with during 
the present Session; he alluded to the 
Irish Tithe Bill and the measure of Muni- 
cipal Reform. He agreed in the opinion 
expressed by the hon. Member for Old- 
ham, that unless something was speedily 
done for the agriculturist, a convulsion 
must be the result, and he was satisfied 
that the relief most worthy of considera- 
tion, as best calculated to save the agri- 
cultural interest, was the introduction of a 
silver standard of currency. 

Mr. O’Connell said [amidst cries of 
“ Question”| that those hon. Gentle- 
men who cried out ‘ Question,” were to- 
tally ignorant of two facts:—first, that 
there was such a place as Ireland; and 
secondly, that agricultural distress was as 
great, if not greater, in that country than 
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it wasin England. There was not a word 
said about the agricultural distress of the 
Irish, and among all the schemes proposed 
for relief, there was not one mentioned 
that was applicable to his countrymen. 
They had been during the debate totally 
forgotten. The gallant officer, who had 
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just spoken, had made use of many me- 


taphors, and spoke of certain remedies. 
The remedy proposed by the noble Lord 
was only like paring or clipping the thorn 
in the field. One remedy, the only sure 
one, was passed over—namely, one that 
would have the effect of mitigating the 
horrors of the Gold Currency Bill. If no 
one else would, he would put in his claim 
for that scheme, which was better than all 
the other schemes he had heard that night 
proposed. He had risen merely to remind 
the House that Irish agricultural distress 
was totally forgotten by them, and that it 
was infinitely as great, if not greater, than 
it was in England. 

The Marquess 9f Chandos, in reply, said 
that he had not hoped to please both par- 
ties by his Motion. It was his duty to 
bring forward the Question that night,and 
he would take another opportunity of 
having it discussed again. Every Motion 
on agricultural distress was met by arguing 
that it was impolitic to grant it, or that 
the remedy required would be inefticacious, 
When he had brought forward a Motion 
for the Repeal of the Malt-tax, he was met 
exactly in the same way. When he brought 
forward this Question last year it was lost 
by a majority of only 16; and he was then 
told by Ministers, and by some of those 
who voted with him, that it would not be 
efficacious at all. When the repeal of the 
Window-tax was mooted, they were told 
that a partial repeal of it would do no good 
—that the whole of it must be taken off. 
The taking off the House-tax was, how- 
ever, conceded by the Government, and 
he knew for what reason it was conceded. 
If the farmers followed the bad example of 
those who clamoured for the Repeal of the 
House-duty they would also be relieved. 
He hoped, nay he was sure, that the far- 
mers of England would not follow that bad 
example. They would not employ means 
of intimidation or resistance, but they 
would come year after year and lay their 
grievances before that House; and he was 


‘sure that in the end that House would 
| do them justice. 


Whatever might be the 
vote of that night, he felt that in bringing 
forward the present Motion he was but dis- 
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charging his duty to the country and to 
his constituents. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that evening, that as long as the present 
Corn-lawsexisted,the present Motion would 
not cause relief to the farmer of such mag- 
nitude or extent as he (the Marquess of 
Chandos) expected from it. Whenever 
a specific motion for the relief of the agri- 
culturists was brought forward, it was met 
with what amounted almost to a decided 
negative. The Motion for a Repealof the 
Malt-tax was treated just in the same way 
as the present one. He begged to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) in what shape 
lid he propose to grant relief to the far- 
mer? From what he had seen, the inten- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman would 
not go half so far to relieve the farmer as 
the measures projected by the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. When the Bud- 
get was brought forward, if this Question 
should be again mooted, it would be met 
with the objection that it was an attempt to 
alter all the financial arrangements of the 
Government. In fact, all motions of the 
present nature were dealt with in the same 
way. A Motion like that before the 
House was lost last year by a majority of 
sixteen, and he feared that he would have 
now voting against him some of those who 
then supported him. He regretted to see 
on the part of Government, so little atten- 
tion paid to the wants of the farmers. 
Conscious that he had, to the best of his 
ability, discharged his duty towards the 
country and his constituents, he would for 
the present say no more, but simply leave 
the Question in the hands of the House. 

The House divided on the original 
Question : Ayes 150; Noes 211: Ma- 
jority 61. 
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List of the Aves. 


Alsager, Richard Branston, T. W. 
Archdall, M. Brownrigg, J. S. 
Astley, Sir Jacob, Bt. —Brudenell, Lord 
Attwood, Thomas Buller, Sir J. B. 
Bagot, Hon. W. Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Baillie, Col. H. Burton, Henry 
Barnard, Edward G. Campbell, Sir H. P. 
Barneby, John Carruthers, D. 
Bateson, Sir R. Chichester, A. 
Beauclerk, Major Clayton, Sir W. 
Bell, Matthew Clive, Hon. R. H. 
Benett, J. Cobbett, W. 
Bethell, R. Codrington, C. W. 
Blackburne, J. J. Cole, Viscount 
Blackstone, W.S. Compton, H.C. 
Borthwick, Peter Corbett, T. G. 
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Crawley, Samuel 
Crewe, Sir G. 
Cripps, J. 

Curteis, Herbert B. 
Curteis, Edward B. 
Dalbiac, Sir C. 
Dare, R. W. H. 
Duffield, T. 


| Dugdale, W. 


Duncombe, Hon. W. 
Duncombe, Hon. A. 
Dundas, R. A. 
Eastnor, Viscount 
Edwards, Colonel 
Elley, Sir J. 

Elwes, J. 

Fector, J. M. 
Feilden, W. 
Ferguson, G. 
Fleming, J. 

Foley, E. T. 

Folkes, Sir W. J. H.B. 
Forester, Hon.G.C.W. 
Fremantle, Sir T. F. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Geary, Sir W. R. P. 
Gore, W. O. 
Greisley, Sir R. 
Greville, Sir C. J. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Grimston, Hon, E. H. 
Halford, H. 

Halse, J. 

Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hanmer, H. 
Handley, Henry 
Hayes, Sir E. S. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Henniker, Lord 
Hill, Sir R. 

Hodges, Thomas Law 
Hope, Hon. J. 
Hoskins, Kedgwin 
Hotham, Lord 
Houldsworth, T. 
Irton, S. 

Jones, W. 

Kelly, F. 

Kerrison, Sir E. 
Knatchbull, Sir FE. 
Lefroy, A. 

Lennard, Thomas B. 
Lewis, David 
Lowther, Hon. H.C. 
Mandeville, Viscount 
Manners, Lord R. 
Mathew, Captain 
Maxwell, H. 

Miles, W. 
Mordaunt, Sir J 
Moran, C. M. R. 
Neeld, Joseph 
Norreys, Lord 
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Ossulston, Lord 
Palmer, R. 
Parker, M.N. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Pigot, R. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Pollen, Sir J. 
Pollington, Viscount 
Poulter, John Sayer 
Praed, J. B. 
Pringle, A. 
Pryse, Pryse 
Pusey, P. 
Richards, J. 
Rickford, W. 
Rooper, J. Bonfoy 
Rushbrooke, R 
Sanderson, R. 
Scourfield, W. H. 
Shaw, Rt. Hon. F. 
Sheldon, E. R. C. 
Sibthorpe, Colonel 
Simeon, Sir R.G. Bart. 
Smith, A. 
Smyth, Sir G. H. 
Spooner, R. 
Spry, S. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, J. 
Surrey, Earl of 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Thomas, Colonel 
Townley, R. G. 
Trelawney, Sir W. L. 
Trevor, Hon. G. R. 
Trevor, Hon. Arthur 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Vernon, G. H. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Walpole, Lord 
Walter, John 
Welby, G. E. 
Whitmore, T. C. 
Wilkins, W. 
Williams, Robert 
Williams, Sir J. 
Wilmot, Sir J. E Bt. 
Wilson, Henry 
Wodehouse, Hon, E. 
Yorke, E. T. 
Young, Sir W. L. 
Young, G. F. 
TELLERS. 
Chandos, Marquess of 
Darlington, Earl of 
PAIRED OFF. 
Baring, H. B. 
Caley, E.S. 
Egerton, Sir P. de M. 
Sinclair, G. 
Twiss, H. 
Vaughan, Sir R. W. 


The Amendment was agreed to. 
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MinuTES.] Petitions presented. By the Earl of TANKER™ 
VILLE, from the Landowners and Agriculturists of Gen- 
dale Ward, and by Earl Brown Low, from those of 
Boston, for Relief, particularly from Local Taxation.— 
By Lorg RAveNswortH, from Chester-le-Street, for Pro- 
tection to the Established Church.—By the Bishop of 
LonpDoN and a NoBLEe Peer, from two Places,—for the 
Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By the Earl of RosE- 
BeRY, from Lochwinnoch, against, and by the Duke of | 
BuccLeuGH and Marquess of Burr, from several Places, | 
—in favour of the Grant for Building Additional Churches | 
in Scotland.—By Lord Broueuam, from Individuals at | 
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was no responsible Minister of the Crown 
present, he should further postpone the 
presenting of the petition till after the 
holidays. The notice intimated that it 
was a petition from the incumbent of a 
parish in the county of Mayo, complaining 
of the unfair and partial conduct of the 
two gentlemen referred to inthe discharge 
of their duties as Commissioners under 


| the Commission relating to public instruc- 


tion in Ireland. He need] not state, that 
there could not well be a heavier charge 


Bath, for the Repeal of the Stamp Duty on Newspapers. against any mens and the two Commis- 


sioners in question had been detained 


' here in the full expectation that imme- 


University Decraration.] The! 
Earl of Radnor wished to ask the noble | 
Duke opposite whether what he had seen | 
in the public papers was correct, as to the | 
rejection of the proposal of a new and | 
amended form of declaration on the ad- 
mission of members to the University? If | 
the statement was correct, he begged to | 
give notice, that, as the University had 
refused, of its own accord, to amend the 
form of the declaration, he should, before 
the Session passed over, introduce a mea- 
sure for effecting that change. 

The Duke of Wellington could not say 
exactly what statement had been made in 





the public prints, but it was true that such 
a proposal as that referred to by the noble | 
Earl had been made, and it was equally | 
true that that proposal had been re-| 
jected. | 


Pusric Instruction—(IRELAND).] | 
Viscount Duncannon presented a Petition 
from Mr. Gibson Craig and Mr. William 
Newport, Commissioners of Instruction in 
Ireland, against the charges which had | 
been made against them six weeks ago, in 
the statement made by a right reverend 
Prelate (the Bishop of Exeter) as to the 
nature of some imputations contained in a | 
petition that he intended to present. In 
presenting this petition from these gentle- 
men, he should state the situation in 
which they were now placed, and the 
situation in which they had been placed 
when they went to make the inquiries 
under the Commission. On the 7th of 
April the right reverend prelate had entered 
on the books a notice for the 10th of that 
month, which, at his request, the right 
reverend Prelate had postponed to the 
13th, to enable him to make inquiries 
into the matter. Upon that day the right 








reverend Prelate stated, that, as there 
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diately after the recess the right reverend 
Prelate would present the petition. As, 
however, the right reverend Prelate, in 
answer to a question put to him within 
these few days on the subject, had said, 
that he would use his own discretion as to 
the time at which he should present the 
petition, they had thought it right to ap- 
ply to their Lordships, and to state how 
they were circumstanced with reference to 
the individual whose petition the right 
reverend Prelate had undertaken to pre- 
sent. When the Commission was first 
sent to Ireland, the Commissioners sent 
round to all the parishes in Ireland certain 
queries on the subject of the Commission ; 
and though all the answers were not per- 
fectly satisfactory, yet in every case the 
Commissioners had received written 
answers, except in the case of the indivi- 
dual in question, and he had thought fit to 
print his answer, and to circulate the 
answer as printed. He did not consider, 
therefore, that that individual could com- 
plain if the answers thus printed were now 
read to their lordships. He should read 


' some of them, astheir Lordships would then 


perceive the sort of temper with which 
he was likely to meet the Commissioners 
when they appeared in his parish. The 
first question was,—whether the number 
of Protestants in the parish had increased 
or diminished, or remained stationary, and 
if increased or diminished, then to what 
extent. The answer printed and circu- 
lated in the country was— 


“‘TIas the number of Protestants been 
stationary, increasing, or diminishing, within 
the last tive years; and, if increasing or di- 
minishing, to what extent, and what his 
occasioned such increase or diminution?—A, 
The number is increasing yearly, and would be 
greater than the Church would hold, only for 
Popish persecution. The parish priest 
preaches in his chapel the destruction of those 
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who read the Bible, by pitchforks bogholes, 
and paving-stones, and is not ashamed to 
avow it on oath before the magistrates of the 
country. Protestants are threatened to be 
murdered, violently assaulted, and beaten, and 
their property destroyed ; their remains torn 
from the grave; husbands taught to beat their 
wives, and wives to abandon their husbands 
and children, to force them to leave their 
church and go to mass. 

“ What numter of clergymen of the Roman 

Catholic Church belong to, or officiate in, the 
parish ?—Two priests say mass on Sundays, 
and preach the above doctrines. One in the 
country drinks whiskey, expels devils, and 
reads a gospel for sick beasts. 
_ What number of places of worship be- 
Jonging to Roman Catholics are there in the 
parish ?—There are two mass-houses, out of 
one of which the King’s troops had to fly 
from the seditious harangues of the priest, and 
in which the people are instructed in the art of 
defrauding and evading the payment of their 
legal debts, and abusing and murdering those 
in the Protestant clergyman’s employment by 
* walloping them with sticks.’ Such is the 
Christian and pious instruction publicly given 
by the priest in the Roman Catholic place of 
worship. 

* How often in each week or month, or on 
what days, is divine service performed therein 
respectively ?—It is a horrid abuse of language 
to call the worship of wooden crosses, pictures, 
relics, and wafers, divine service. 

“‘ What is the average number of persons 
usually attending divine service in each of 
such ‘places of Roman Catholic worship at 
each time of the celebration of divine service 
therein ?—I do not know. I do not go there. 
If the priest is asked, he will not give too low 
a return. 

“ Are there any places of worship belonging 
to other Protestant Dissenters in this parish ? 
—There is no Protestant Dissenting house of 
worship in the parish, though some popularity- 
loving, pro-Popery conciliators might wish to 
have such. 

“ Are there any, and how many, schools in 
the parish ’—There are three daily Scripture 
schools and one Sunday school. There are 
some Popish schools instituted by the priest, 
in connexion with the new Education Com- 
mission, at whose board Satan sits shearing 
God's Word of its glorious truths. 

“ Of the children so attending dt each such 
school, what is the number of Protestants of 
the Established Church, and what the number 
of Roman Catholics, and of Presbyterians, or 
other Protestant Dissenters respectively ?— 
Most of the Protestant children of the parish 
attend the Sunday and daily schools. The 
Roman Catholic children would, and frequently 
did, attend, but the priest, who has fixed his 
residence close to the parochial school-house, 
persecutes them, hunts, stones, cudgels, cuffs, 
horsewhips, curses, calls outin the chapel, and 
tyrannizes over the unhappy victims of his 
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fell superstition, so that they are forced to stay 
away from the Scripture-school, contrary to the 
wishes of both parents and children. The lash 
of the driver’s whip was never more terrific to 
a West-Indian slave than the priest’s whip 
and curse to a poor Irish peasant; the deso- 
lating slave system carried on in Africa is 
liberty itself when compared to the horrid 
tyranny of Irish priests, and the interminable 
sufferings they inflict, Some of the poor 
children are robbed of their books, some welted 
with horsewhips, some forced to run into the 
rivers, others confined to sick beds for weeks, 
from the brutal treatment they receive ; some 
children may be seen going a great distance 
out of the way to avoid the infuriated priest 
and his cruel whip. 

“ What kind of instruction is afforded therein 
to the boys and girls respectively ?—The in- 
struction given in the Popish schools of this 
parish is still worse. Idolatry, rejection of the 
second commandment, praying to the Virgin 
Mary, image and saint worship, hatred to Pro- 
testants, hunting Scripture readers with pitch- 
forks, and stones, and shouting after them, for 
the young cock always crows like the old 
one. 

“ What are the funds or sources, and the 
annual amount thereof, from which each school 
is respectively supported?—The Protestant 
parochial Scripture schools are supported by 
funds bequeathed by an incumbent of the 
parish, and by the contributions of Christians, 
whoin this day of rebuke are zealous for the word 
of God. The Popish national schools are up- 
held and supported by a Government whose 
authorized formalities declare the Romish 
mass to be ‘*a blasphemous fable and dan- 
gerous deceit;’ thus helping to build up the 
superstition denounced as contrary to God's 
truth by the law of the realm, and supporting 
nurseries for rebellion, sedition, and treason. 
‘Wo unto them that call evil good, and good 
evil; that put darkness for light, and light for 
darkness; that put bitter for sweet, and sweet 
for bitter.’ 

“Has the number of children attending 
such school, or schools, respectively been in- 
creasing, &c.? ‘The last question needs no 
reply ; the above answers will do for most of 
the parishes in Ireland, with the exception of 
the numbers, er uno disce omnes. The perse- 
cuting character of the priest Hughes, of 
Newport, is a faithful picture of Popish priests 
in general; the sufferings to which Protestants 
are exposed are nearly alike everywhere, and 
the abominations and wickedness of Popery 
unchanged and unchangeable.” 


The Commissioners after these answers 
had been received had visited tats parish. 
He was sorry to trouble their Lordships 
with what had occurred, but as one or two 
circumstances had happened of a particular 
nature, it was absolutely necessary to 
bring them under their Lordships con- 
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sideration. The following statement was 
made by the Commissioners. 


“The first discussion arose as to the attend- 
ance at Church. The rev. Mr, Stoney stated 
upon this subject, that the attendance would 
be much larger were it not for the intimidation 
and persecution of the Protestants. The 
Commissioners earnestly requested Mr. Stoney 
to refrain from such observations, as their in- 
quiry was restricted to statistical facts, and did 
not enter into the causes from which they pro- 
ceeded. Upon asking for the roll of the school, 
the Rev. Mr. Stoney wished that the names 
of the scholars should not be made public, as 
the priest had used a horsewhip and thrown 
stones at the children to drive them away.— 
The Commissioners deprecated these remarks 
and with difficulty succeeded in inducing Mr. 
Stoney to discontinue them, informing him that 
they were subjects upon which they could 
make no report, which were quite foreign to 
the nature of the inquiry, and which only 
tended to produce bad feeling and irritation 
among the people by whom the Court was 
crowded. On proceeding in this inquiry with 
respect to the school, the Rev. Mr. Lughes, 
P.P., expressed a suspicion of the accuracy of 
the master’s statement of the number on the 
list. The Commissioners stopped this—swore 


the master to the facts—stated they would 
pursue the same course as to all the masters— 
and would suffer no further interruption, ‘Third 
the Rev. Mr. Stoney having 


tendered an 
original census of Members of the Established 
Church, the Commissioners explained to him 
that they could receive no census which was 
not laid open to public inspection. Mr. 
Stoney then desired to withdraw it, as it con- 
tained the name of every member of each 
family in the parish, thereby laying them open 
to persecution. The Rev. Mr. Stoney per- 
sisted, and withdrew to prepare another 
census. Upon Mr. Stoney’s return he pro- 
duced this census, which was accordingly left 
open for public inspection while the Commis- 
sioners were examining some of the school- 
masters. After some time the Commissioners 
inquired if there were any objections to the 
census being received. The Rev. Mr. Hughes 
P.P., stated that he had many. After several 
had been discussed, during which much alter- 
cation had arisen, producing obviously much 
excitement and angry feeling in the Court, a 
question arose as to the religion of a woman 
named Gordon. ‘The Rev. Mr. Hughes, 
parish priest, stated upon oath that he had 
received her into the Roman Catholic Church, 
and administered the sacrament toher. The 
Rev. Mr. Stoney stated that he had always 
attended her, and knew her to be a Protest- 
ant, Upon being asked by the Commissioners 
whether she had been recently at church, or 
that she had communicated there, he said 
‘She is afraid to go to church ; she would be 
murdered ;’ and persisted in statements of a 
similar nature, notwithstanding the remon- 
Strances and entreaty of the Commissioners.— 
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The Reverend Mr. Wilson, rector of Achill, 
who had been curate of Borrishoone for ten 
years, and still resident in it, here rose, and 
protested against this being received as a fair 
representation of the state of the parish, say- 
ing, ‘I have lived in this parish many years, 
and would walk through it at any hour of the 
day or night, with no other weapon than the 
cane I hold in my hand, Connell O’Donnell, 
Esq., and Captain Stewart, magistrates of the 
neighbourhood, and Protestants, residing in 
the parish, rose and made similar observations. 
The Rev, Mr, Stoney said, ‘I would answer 
for it { am in danger of my life.’ After vainly 
endeavouring to stop these intemperate state- 
ments, which were still further exciting the 
people around, several of whom had broken in 
upon the business with irritating observations, 
the Commissioners repeated a warning several 
times before given, that the first person again 
interrupting the business in such a manner 
should be turned out of Court. The Rev. 
Mr. Ifughes then said, that the conduct and 
language of Mr. Stoney were so calculated to 
destroy the good will and unanimity which 
ought to prevail in a parish, and to produce 
such bad effects upon the people present, that 
he preferred withdrawing all objections, and 
allowing the census to be received as it stood. 
The Commissioners asked ‘ How shall we de- 
cide as to Mrs. Gordon?’ (the objection as to 
her not having been determined) a person at 
the far end of the room called out, ‘She de- 
clared herself a Protestant to me very lately.’ 
The Commissioners requested him to come 
forward for the purpose of receiving his evi- 
dence The Commissioners, however, having 
found that Mrs. Gordon lived in the village, to 
prevent further discussion, directed the enu- 
merator (a highly respectable man, and a Pro- 
testant) to inquire of herself how she chose to 
be classed in the census, begging her at the 
same time not to make any declaration on the 
subject unless inclined todo so. While the 
enumerator was leaving the Court a person in 
the crowd called out, ‘She dare not make the 
declaration for fear of persecution.’ The Com- 
missioner directed the person who made the 
observation to leave the Court, which he im- 
mediately did. The rev. Mr. Stoney then said 
to the Commissioners, ‘ You have turned the 
honestest man in the Court out of it. The 
Commissioners stated that they did not know 
who made the irritating observation, but who- 
ever it might have been, after the repeated 
warnings they had given, they would have pur- 
sued the same course. [The body of the 
Court house was much crowded, and nearly 
dark at the time, and the individual stood 
among the crowd.] The Rev, Mr. Stoney 
remained a few minutes longer, then rose and 
said, ‘As you have turned the honestest man 
in the Court out of it (my Protestant pa- 
rishioner) this is no place for me to remain ; 
—you may turn me out if you like ;’ and then 
left the Court. The Rev. Mr. Hughes then 
withdrew his objection to Mrs. Gordon. On 
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the return of the enumerator, the Commis- 
sioners directed him not to state the answer 
from Mrs. Gordon. After receiving the Rev. | 
Mr. Stoney’s census, on the oath of his | 
enumerator, the Commissioners stated that the | 
business was concluded, when Connell O’Don- | 
nell, Esq. rose and said, ‘He wished to bear | 
testimony to the honesty and general respecta- 
bility of the person (Mr. Hamilton) who had | 
been turned out of Court; but he must say | 
that it was not to throw the slightest imputa- 
tion on the Commissioners, for they could have 
pursued no other course. 


Public Instruction— 


When the business was concluded, Mr. | 
Stoney put in a protest against the pro- | 
ceedings, saying that as that person Mr. 
Hamilton had been turned out of the room, | 
he had no witness on his side, and would | 
not acknowledge that the census was a fair 
one. Mr. Stoney could have no doubt | 
however, about the census, because it ap- | 
peared that, as he made it out, so the 
Commissioners in the end accepted it.— 
According to that census the number of 
Protestants was 497; Catholics, 12,135; 
and Presbyterians, 2. The protest men- 
tioned was in these terms, as he begged 
their Lordships to remember the animus 
displayed by Mr. Stoney, which must con- 
vince them that if he could have said any 
thing worse of the Commissioners he 
would not have failed to have done so. 


“TO THE COMMISSIONERS.” 


“Sir—You have rejected the honest 
evidence of Mr. David Hamilton, an upright 
Protestant—you have turned him, being my 
witness, out of the Court-house, when he came 
forward to bear testimony in favour of my Pro- 
testant parishioner. As the rector of this | 
parish, I protest against your proceedings, as 
not being conducted with impartiality — as 
grossly and unwarrantably tyrannical in respect 
of Hamilton, and as calculated, by courting 
popery and depressing protestantism, to destroy 
the lives and religion of the members of the 
Protestant faith. 

“W.B. Stoney, Rector of Borrishoone.” 





This was the only parish in which any 
complaint was now made of the conduct 


of the Commissioners. Out of 2,700. 
parishes which had been visited, five com- 
plaints only, with the exception of the 
present, had been made against the Com- | 
missioners; the first was by a noble Lord 
whom he believed he now saw opposite, | 
and four others by Protestant clergymen ; 
but he believed that in every one instance | 
upon explanation of the matter it was con- | 
sidered satisfactory and the complaint 
withdrawn. He should not now take ad- | 
vantage of the opportunity afforded him | 
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of expressing his opinion of the proceed- 
ings of the Rev. Gentleman whose petition 
was yet to be brought forward by the 
right reverend Prelate. What he wished 
to do now was, to bring under the consid- 
eration of their Lordships the situation of 


_ the two gentlemen who were attacked by 


Mr. Stoney. He had mixed up this case 
with the 2,700 other parishes, and de- 


clared that all had been unjustly treated. 
It was against that which the Commis- 
| sioners protested. 


They had been sent to 
perform an arduous duty; they knew 
what opposition they should meet with 
from various gentiemen, and they had not 
been mistaken. They were called on to 
answer these charges, and only knew from 
the protest what those charges were.— 
They stated that they were ready to answer 
any charge which might be brought against 
them, that they would furnish all the 
means in their power to make the investi- 
gation complete, and that they were cer- 
tain that several Protestant clergymen and 
magistrates would bear favourable witness 
to their conduct. But they insisted on 
not having their case mixed up with 
others, and prayed their Lordships to con- 
fine any inquiry they might institute to the 
charge made by Mr. Stoney. That indi- 
vidual might, if he had thought proper, 
have put the complaint into the hands of 
his own diocesan, who had been in the 
House in the early part of the Session ; 
but instead of doing that, he had sent the 
petition to an English prelate, who could 


' not possibly know anything of the man, 


of his character, or of the circumstances 
of the affair; and therefore it was, that 
they called on their Lordships to compel 
Mr. Stoney to make good the charge 
while they were remaining in this country 
so as to give them the opportunity of re- 
futing it, or else to take steps to relieve 
them from the charge. He was sure that 
their Lordships would consider this charge 
of partial conduct as one of the heaviest 
and severest that could be made against 
gentlemen in the situation of these two 
Commissioners, and that they would agree 
with him and these gentlemen, that they 
ought to have the earliest opportunity af- 
forded them of relieving themselves from 
it. The petition of these gentlemen, 
which was to this effect, he now moved 
might be read. 

The petition was read. 

The Bishop of Exeter said, that it was 
not his intention to follow the noble Lord 
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into the details which he, in his discretion 
had thought fit to introduce respecting 
the conduct of Mr. Stoney, Mr. Hughes, 
or Mr, Craig. He should therefore con- 
fine himself to the reasons that had in- 
fluenced him in his own conduct. He 
wished to set the noble Lord right with 
respect to the terms of the notice he had 
given, and which the noble Lord had 
referred to. He had no doubt that the 
terms were such as the noble Lord stated, 
but they were not so printed in the usual 
papers that were delivered to their Lord- 
ships; for he had said nothing whatever 
in his notice as to charging the Commis- 
sioners with the persecution of the clergy. 
He did state that the petition he intended 
to present, charged the Commissioners 
with unfair and with partial conduct; and 
also that the clergy prayed for protection 
from the persecution they suffered; but 
the suffering against which they prayed 
protection did not proceed from the Com- 
missioners—it proceeded from other par- 
ties in Ireland. The noble Lord had said 


that it was an extraordinary circumstance 
that the petitioner had not placed his 
petition in the hands of his own diocesan, 
but had transmitted it to an English Bishop, 
who was not acquainted with the charac- 


ter of the man, or the circumstances of 
the neighbourhood in which he lived. On 
that point he could only say, that that 
diocesan had not been in England since 
the beginning of the Session, when he 
took the oaths and his seat. He himself 
had written to the Archbishop of Tuam, 
who was the diocesan of the rev. gentle- 
man, and he had received in return a most 
handsome letter of thanks from that most 
rev. Prelate, for having undertaken the 
protection of one of the clergymen of the 
diocese, a gentleman whom the diocesan 
thought to have been most grossly perse- 
cuted, and whose statement might, in his 
opinion, be assumed for truth. ‘The noble 
Viscount had remarked on the number of 
weeks that had elapsed since the first 
notice had been given of his presenting 
the petition of Mr. Stoney. That delay 
had been a matter of regret with him; but 
what had prevented him from presenting 
it? Their Lordships would recollect the 
remarkable fact, that one of the Commis- 
sioners (Mr. Gibson Craig) had not his 
name on the copy of the Commission 
which was laid on the Table of the House, 
and which professed to give the names of 
the Commissioners appointed. He felt, 
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therefore, that he had no right to com- 
plain in the petition of the conduct of a 
Commissioner who, for all the House knew 
was no Commissioner at all. He waited 
till there should be a complete copy of the 
Commission. The motion for that purpose 
was made when there was not a respon- 
sible Government. That being the case, 
he was again obliged to wait tll after the 
recess. In the vacation, he received a 
letter from the noble Viscount, stating 
that the Commissioners in question had 
written to him, requesting to be informed 
of the nature of the charge contained in 
the petition, and the noble Viscount said 
that he applied, that he (the Bishop of 
Exeter) might state generally the grounds 
on which he charged the Commissioners 
with partiality, so that they might be en- 
abled to send him statements in answer to 
the charge. These gentlemen had not 
given him (the Bishop of Exeter) notice 
that they should be in London, and the 
communication requesting that he would 
enable the noble Viscount to inform them 
how they might meet the case of the 
petition, naturally led him to suppose that 
they were still in Ireland prosecuting their 
inquiries. Immediately after the vacation, 
he attended in the House, and on being 
asked by the noble Lord, when he should 
present the petition of Mr. Stoney, he 
said, that he should wait for the Report of 
the Commissioners, as he understood that 
it would soon be presented, and that if the 
facts stated in the petition were worthy of 
their attention at all, they would be pecu- 
arly worthy of attention in connexion 
with the Report of the Commissioners. 
The noble Lord had again questioned him 
the other night, on the same subject, when 
he gave him a similar answer; and it would 
perhaps, be no violation of confidence for 
him to state, that as the noble Lord passed 
him, on going out of the House, he said, 
‘** The consequence must be that these 
gentlemen must remain in town three 
weeks longer.” <A fortnight from that 
time had now elapsed, and therefore he 
determined to wait one week longer, as 
he supposed from the observation of the 
noble Lord, that the Report would be pre- 
sented within three weeks from the time 
of that observation being made. The 
Commission appointing Mr. Craig had 
only been put into their Lordships’ hands 
this Morning. He should be ashamed to 
take advantage of any casual circumstance 
of want of due form in a matter of this 
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kind, but that to which he was about to 
call their Lordships’ attention, was cer- 
tainly most remarkable. A month ago, 
the Commissioner’s name was not in the 
Commission. He had received a copy of 
a paper, which was directed to Mr. Stoney, 
desiring that he would attend the Com- 
missioner. That paper was dated at a 
time previous to the inquiry being made. 
At that time Mr, Craig’s name was not in 
the Commission, but even if it had been, 
he had no right to make such an inquiry 
on his own authority alone ; for the Com- 
mission directed that the powers conferred 
by it, should be exercised by two or more 
Commissioners. Their Lordships would 
now consider the paper that had been de- 
livered to them this morning. This was 
not the paper he had moved for, nor that 
which the noble Lord had promised he 
would lay on the Table. The paper pur- 
ported to be a Commission appointing 
additional Commissioners. It was not a 
Commission—it was a mere warrant for 
a Commission. Whether it had been ex- 
ecuted or not he could not say, but it was 
most strange that when the importance of 
the Commission and the terms of the Com- 
mission had been so much adverted to, 
and when he wanted to see whether the 


gentleman in question was in fact a Com- 
missioner, such a paper as this should be 


Jaid before them. But still it was said to 
be a Commission. Supposing that to be 
the case, then let them see what it was 
that the Commissioners called upon their 
Lordships to do; they called upon the 
House not to draw any general conclusion 
from what was alleged to have happened 
in a particular parish. He (the Bishop of 
Exeter) must say, that the Report would 
have the effect attributed to it, in the par- 
ticular parish in question ; and that being 
the case, he thought it was not more than 
reasonable, supposing that there was a 
ground of complaint against the conduct 
of the Commissioners in one case, that the 
House should wait to see the Report, 
which attested that one case amongst many 
others, before any petition upon the sub- 
ject was brought forward. He was quite 
sure that Mr. Stoney would bring forward, 
and would be able to substantiate, his 
case, whenever their Lordships should 
please to give him the opportunity of do- 
ing so; and unless he (the Bishop of Exe- 
ter) felt satisfied upon that point—unless 
he were convinced that Mr. Stoney would 
at any time, be prepared to establish the 
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whole of what he had advanced upon the 
subject, he (the Bishop of Exeter) would 
be the last person to bring forward his 
petition, When he was told that he ought 
not to act upon a mere suggestion of his 
own mind, he begged to say that their 
Lordships would find him most ready to 
comply with their wishes, whenever they 
were expressed; but, in the mean time, he 
must be allowed to act according to the 
dictates of his own judgment, and to adopt 
that course, which, in his opinion, he 
deemed to be the most correct and most 
proper, There might have been, and he 
concluded there had been, a Commission 
executed, but upon that point their Lord- 
ships, of course, could, at the present mo- 
ment, know nothing. Under such circum. 
stances, and considering that they had 
only a week to wait, before the Report of the 
Commissioners of Public Instruction would 
be laid upon the Table of their Lordships’ 
House, he thought he should be exercising 
his discretion very unreasonably if he were 
to thrust forward the petition, before the 
receipt of the Report of the Commissioners 
of Public Instruction. 

Lord Brougham did not intend to de- 
tain their Lordships for more than a very 
few minutes; but as he was answerable 
for the issuing of the Commission in ques- 
tion, he naturally felt himself called upon 
to offer a few observations in reply to what 
had fallen from the right reverend Prelate. 
Upon the subject matter of the present 
petition he apprehended there could be 
but one opinion; though he did not blame 
his hon. Friend, Mr. Gisbson Craig, o1 
the other Gentleman who had joined in 
the petition, for presenting such a petition, 
because smarting as they were under the 
supposition that imputations had been 
cast upon them which they felt and knew 
to be unfounded, it was only natural that 
they should hasten to that House to de- 
fend themselves. He did not blame his 
hon. Friend, therefore, for preparing such 
a petition, nor did he blame the right 
reverend Prelate, because, acting upon his 
discretion, he had postponed presenting 
the petition with which he was charged. 
The only misfortune was the form of the 
notice; and when he said he did not 
blame the right reverend Prelate for not 
presenting the petition, he must also 
state that he did not blame his worthy 
Friend, the Clerk at the Table, for the form 
of the notice. It had suggested itself to 
the right rev. Prelate’s mind, that there 
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must be something discrepant between 
the words read by the noble Viscount 
and the terms of the notice. Since the 
right reverend Prelate had made that re- 
mark, a comparison had been instituted 
between the notice which the noble 
Viscount had read and the printed order 
of the day, and the two documents so com- 
pared turned out to be to a letter, not toa 
word or a syllable, but to a letter, a tran- 
script the one of the other. This, there- 
fore, acquitted of all blame on the one 
hand his noble Friend the noble Viscount, 
and on the other hand it acquitted also 
of all blame whoever it might be that 
furnished the copy from which his noble 
Friend read. But then it might be said 
that another party remained to be ac- 
quitted, and that that could only be done 
by making another comparison. It might 
be said, that although what had been read 
that evening tallied distinctly and — 
with what had been printed that morning 

nevertheless what was printed was not an 
accurate transcript of what was given in 
by the right reverend Prelate. That of 
course rendered a further inquiry neces- 
sary, and that further inquiry had accord- 
ingly been instituted; and he (Lord 
Brougham), by a happy accident, held in 


his hand the original paper given in by 


the right reverend Prelate himself. Now, 
nothing could be so satisfactory in the 
proceedings of any court—and in the case 
of their Lordships, who constituted the 
highest court in the kingdom, it was of 
course the more necessary—as that they 
should proceed strictly step by step in the 
investigation of any case brought before 
them, never taking written evidence when 
they could obtain viva voce evidence, nor 
receiving copies when they could obtain 
the original. It must be highly satis- 
factory to their Lordships to learn that 
they could proceed strictly according to 
that course on the present occasion. He 
would first call their Lordships’ attention 
to the order of the day, which stood in 
these terms :—‘‘ Notice: To present on 
Thursday next a petition of the reverend 
B. Stoney, incumbent of Borrishoone, in 
the county of Mayo, complaining of the 
unfair and partial conduct of certain of 
the Commissioners of the Commission 
of Public Instruction, and of the persecu- 
tion carrying on in Ireland against the 
clergy.” That he understood to be ex- 
actly what was read by his noble Friend. 
[‘* No, no!) Well, then, they would carry 
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the comparison a little further; but do 
not let noble Lords cheer before they came 
to the point, because he had seen such 
lamentable disappointments arise out of a 
too precipitate expression of approbation, 
as to induce him to regard it as a thing 
generally to be avoided, especially on so 
serious a topic as the persecution of Pro- 
testants in Ireland. He would now put 
all three of the documents before them— 
the notice as it stood upon the orders of 
the day, the transcript of the notice read 
by his noble Friend the noble Viscount, 
and the original notice given by the right 
reverend Prelate. He could not, of 
course, read all three of them at once, 
but if any noble Lord who had learnt 
reading and writing would follow him as he 
read, it would at once be seen whether he 
were reading correctly or not. [Here the 
noble and learned Lord a: gain read a notice, 
which wasexpressed inthe following words : 
— Complaining of the unfair and partial 
conduct of certain of the Commissioners 
of the Commission of Public Instruction, 
and of the persecution carrying on in Ire- 
land against the clergy and others of the 
Church of England and Ireland.”] That 
was what his noble Friend read. He 
would now read what the right reverend 
Prelate wrote, or rather what he gave in. 
[Here the noble and learned Lord read the 
paper.] Why there was not the difference 
ofa single letter. The two papers were 
precisely the same; and now he came to 
the copy, which, he must say, was made 
with a degree of accuracy for which he 
should alwe rays laud the Clerk atthe Table, 
for not only was it verbally the same as 
the notice given by the right reverend 
Prelate, but it was literally the same; for 
in the copy the letter P was retained as 
representing the word “ parish,” in pre- 
cisely the same manner as it had come 
from the right reverend Prelate’s own pen. 
[Here the noble and learned Lord read the 
copy, which appeared to be exactly in the 
same words as the notice which he had 
previously read.] There could be no 
doubt then but that the notices were all 
correct ; yet he had certainly understood 
the right reverend Prelate to doubt the 
accuracy of that read by the noble Vis« 
count. 

The Bishop of Ezeter begged to be 
permitted to interrupt the noble and 
learned Lord, for the purpose of 
explaining. He understood the noble 
Viscount—perhaps it might have arisen 
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from the defect of his hearing—but he 
certainly understood the noble Viscount 
to speak of the notice as if it related 
to the presentation of a petition com- 
plaining of the Commissioners for per- 
secuting the clergy; whereas, in point of 
fact, the notice which he (the Bishop of 
Exeter) had given, alluded generally to 
persecution going on in Ireland, and 
not to any particular persecution ori- 
ginating with any particular Commis- 
sioner. 

Lord Brougham had been showing that 
the words read by his noble Friend at the 
commencement of the evening, corre- 
sponded exactly with the notice given in by 
the right reverend Prelate; but now the 
right reverend Prelate got up and said, 
that what he complained of was, not any 
inaccuracy in the notice, but the miscon- 
struction which the noble Viscount had 
put upon that notice. But that would 
not tally with the argument of the right 
reverend Prelate, because his argument 
had nothing to do with any connexion or 
any discrepancy between what the noble 
Viscount had said, and what existed in 
point of fact. His argument in the first 
instance had nothing to do with the speech 
of the noble Viscount. It referred only 
to the notice. The right reverend Pre- 
late had said, that he naturally concluded 
that the notice read by the noble Viscount 
was not the accurate notice, because he 
had received the print, in which no such 
ailegation was to be found ; for, if it had, 
it must have caught his eye; and, in that 
case, what did the right reverend Prelate 
say that he would have done? He did 
not say that he would go to the noble 
Viscount (how could he? he was not en- 
dued with that second sight which would 
give him a knowledge of what the noble 
Viscount was likely to say on this present 
Tuesday evening)—no, no, he said, not 
that he would go to the noble Viscount, 
but that he would apply on the subject 
to the Clerk atthe Table. What, he would 
ask, had the conduct of the Clerk to do 
with a speech made by the Lord Privy 
Seal? This house, composed as it was 
judicially, would, no doubt, deal justice to 
both sides, and therefore, as twenty throats 
had been raised against him for correcting 
a misrepresentation, he concluded twenty 
throats at least would be joined in the cry 
of ‘‘ order” when the right reverend Pre- 
late interrupted him, not for being guilty 
of an interruption, but for looking as if he 
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had been going to interrupt. He (Lord 
Brougham) had not interrupted, but had 
merely moved to prevent the right reverend 
Prelate from rushing ruinously to his own 
undoing, while the right reverend Prelate’ 
had not merely interrupted, but had in- 
sinuated a small speech in the middle of 
his observations. Leaving these com- 
ments, into which he had been drawn, he 
would now come to the important matter 
before the House—he meant the prayer of 
this petition. In the first place, however, 
he acquitted the right reverend Prelate of 
all blame in not presenting the petition 
according to his notice, the alteration of 
which was unfortunate. He agreed in 
thinking that it was extremely natural 
that these petitioners should wish to vin- 
dicate themselves, but at the same time 
it was for the right reverend Prelate to 
judge and to use his own discretion when 
and in what way he would present any 
petition that might be entrusted to him. 
He should think it exceedingly odd if any 
noble Friend of his should call upon him 
and say, ‘‘ You have received a certain 
petition, and I insist on your presenting 
it.” He should to such a request respond, 
that as to the course he should pursue he 
should use his own discretion. In like 
manner he totally differed from his noble 
Friend who had presented the petition 
now under consideration, if his noble 
Friend seriously entertained an idea that 
the House would accede to the prayer of 
the petition. ‘That petition he had never 
seen before, but if he had been con- 
sulted upon it, he should never have ad- 
vised such a prayer as that with which it 
terminated. What did it call upon the 
House to do? Why, it called upon the 
House to compel Mr. Stoney to instruct 
the right reverend Prelate to bring for- 
ward charges contained in the petition 
with which he was intrusted, but which 
he had not in his discretion yet thought fit 
to present. The House had no power, 
still less had it the right, to call upon any 
individual to bring forward charges against 
another. He was, however, willing to re- 
gard this petition now before the House 
as presented, not for the purpose of ob- 
taining the grant of its prayer, but as a 
vehicle of defence to the petitioners. Ad- 
mitting this, he would ask, had they then 
or had they not, completely defended their 
course of conduct? The right reverend 
Prelate had asked him the question whe- 
ther the document which had been laid 
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upon the table was a Commission. He 
knew not with what organs of vision the 
right reverend Prelate regarded it, but he 
possessed no organ that enabled him to see 
the difference between this document and 
the Commission itself. The only way of 
getting at a copy of any Commission 
was by obtaining a copy of the warrant 
upon which that Commission issued ; it 
was impossible to get at the Commission 
itself, because it was not filed of record,— 
correspondence might be obtained because 
the originals were copied,—the proceed- 
ings in courts of law might be furnished, 
because they were filed as records, but 
Commissions could not be obtained be- 
cause from their nature they issued forth, 
and, as in this case, might be in Ire- 
land in the custody of one or more of the 
Commissioners, or in the hands of their 
Clerk or Secretary. The Commission, 
therefore, the House could not have, but 
their Lordships had before them the war- 
rant; they had the constat of the Com- 
mission, which contained all that the Com- 
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mission itself would express. The warrant | 


stated that, ‘whereas letters patent had 
issued to certain persons, constituting them 
Commissioners, and that whereas it had been 
deemed expedient to increase their number, 
know ye, we have revoked, and by these 
preseuts do revoke, the said recited letters 
patent.” “The warrant then proceeded to 
reconstitute the former Commission with 
the increased nuwber of Commissioners. 
The warrant then set forth all the instruec- 
tions, clauses, and articles contamed in 
the former Conimission, authorized any 
one or more Commissioners to act, and 
concluded by the appointment of Matthew 
Barrington, Esq., to be their Secretary, 
for all of which “this shall be your 
warrant.” The warrant, therefore, was a 
complete copy of the Commission, with 
the exception of the command or canon 
of the King at the commencement, and its 
direction to ‘*his Majesty’s Attorney or 
Solicitor-General,” both of which are 
omitted from the Commission itself. The 
warrant thus prepared was, in practice, 
transmitted from the Secretary of State’s 
office to the Law-officers of the Crown, 
who reported upon it—the Commission 
then passed to the Privy Seal, and 
lastly to the Great Seal, and eventually 
issued in precisely the terms of the warrant, 
with the exception of the two omissions 
he had already mentioned. The authority 
of the Commissioners to act was then fully 
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established, and he for one was prepared 
to state, that he thought these two hon. 
Gentlemen had fully met every charge, 
so far as they knew—every charge of 
which they had ever heard, and had com- 
pletely vindicated themselves not merely by 
a general denial of the charges, but what 
was more, by stating that which did not 
take place, as well as that which actually 
did occur. Could any man doubt that they 
had a perfect right to turn out Mr. Hamil- 
ton, after repeated notices that every man 
who interrupted the proceedings should be 
turned out of the Court-house? There 
was nothing extraordinary or singular in 
such a notice; he had often seen it en- 
forced at Public Boards, in Committees, 
and at Commissions, and in Courts of 
Justice ; if any man interrupted the pro- 
ceedings, be he Protestant or be he Roman 
Catholic, he might be turned out. It 
happened, in this instance, that it was a 
Protestant who began this interruption, 
and to him the terms of the oft-repeated 
notice were extended. With respect to 
Mr. Stoney he wished to say nothing that 
could reflect upon the character of that 
Gentleman, after the high testimony which 
had been borne to it. The House had 
been told, on the authority of the Arch- 
bishop of Tuam, that Mr. Stoney was not 
a Gentleman who would tell an untruth, 
He would take leave (with the greatest 
respect to the Archbishop of Tuam) to 
observe that it was one thing to say thata 
man was very respectable and would not 
tell an untruth, and a very different thing 
to declare, ** 1 would believe every word 
he states.” It was one thing to take a 
statement of facts occurring In a season 
of peculiar party spirit, a time in which 
though a man of the fairest intentions and 


best of characters, yet he could not be- 
lieve him, on his word, or his oath, upon 





matters with respect to which his passions 
had been excited. He said thus much 
without any impeachment of Mr. Stoney, 
but it should not be forgotten that Mr. 
Stoney was now before the House in the 
character of an accuser of respectable in- 
dividuals on charges of the grossest con- 
duct which could be imputed to a man 
in a public and quasz judicial situation, 
namely, partiality and unfairness. Mr. 
Stoney was the accuser, and upon his state- 
ment the House was to attach blame to 
those individuals against whom such im- 
putations were raised. Unfairness and 
partiality were the charges dependent on 
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proof upon Mr, Stoney’s accuracy. He 
did not care a straw for the allegation in 
a case in which Mr. Stoney’s passions 
were concerned, and why did he say so? 
Because he had read the evidence given 
by Mr. Stoney before tlhe Commissioners, 
as printed and circulated by himself in 
and through Ireland. He would ask any 
of their Lordships to read that evidence, 
and say whether it was given in that tone 
or with that frame of mind which could 
induce any one of them to wish to have 
his testimony taken against any man or 
body of men? Such was the religious 
zeal of this Gentleman, such was his de- 
votion to his cause, that he could not 
answer a single question. He was asked 
how often divine service took place in the 
Roman Catholic chapels. To this simple 
question he returned no answer, but stated 
that it was an abuse of language to call 
the worship of crosses, stones, stocks, and 
waters, divine service; and instead of 
answering the question, he went on in 
recondite quotations and descriptions to 
show that this was idolatry and not 
divine worship. He stated further, that 
African slavery was pure liberty compared 
with the condition of the Irish peasants 
underthethraldom of their priests. Was his 
evidence altogether that of a man of under- 
standing, or possessing soundness of mind ? 
He thought that the best vindication of 
Mr. Stoney, for the conduct he had pur- 
sued in this instance, was, that he was not 
of sound mind when certain questions 
were under discussion. He had never 
seen a greater indication of excitement and 
paroxysm than in the case of the Rev. 
Mr. Stoney. He would not, upon such 
testimony, convict a cat, still less a Court 
of Commissioners. The zeal of this Gen- 
tleman was greater than his wisdom—his 
zeal, he was sure, was without knowledge 
and without calmness. But he found that 
the Commissioners were not the only per- 
sons of whom Mr. Stoney complained, for 
it appeared that a certain Baronet, a Ma- 
gistrate and Deputy-lieutenant of the 
county of Mayo, had termed him a dis- 
graceful, litigious, and seandalous clergy- 
man, Of this language, used to himself 
in a public court before his fellow coun- 
trymen, Mr. Stoney complained in a letter 
which had fallen under his notice. If 
Mr. Stoney’s truth was such as the House 
had been called upon to believe what he 
said, by one having an archiepiscopal 
dominion over him, he, of course, must 
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give credit to the reverend Gentleman’s 
statement. Mr. Stoney himself had 
written that Sir Richard So and So had 
declared in public court that he (Mr. 
Stoney) was a disgraceful, litigious, and: 
scandalous clergyman. Such were the 


designations which had been applied to 
Mr. Stoney in open Court, in the presence 
of his neighbours, on his own showing, 
and though this House had nothing to do 
with the disputes which might have given 
rise to this character—though 


** Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites,” 


yet it proved the estimation in which the re- 
verend Gentleman was held. The letter of 
Mr. Stoney proceeded to state that another 
person had called him a scandalous clergy- 
man, and that he was fit only to be an 
attorney. ‘This was contained in Mr. 
Stoney’s letter of the 13th of March, 
1833. In addition to this there was the 
letter of the Lord-lieutenant of the county 
of Mayo, to the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
stating that it appeared to the former that 
the decision of the Commissioners might 
be very correct, although altogether dis- 
pleasing to Mr. Stoney, which his Lordship 
thought very likely to be the case. With 
these proofs of the general feeling towards 
him, coupled with the endless litigation in 
which the parties, (he meant Mr. Hughes 
and Mr. Stoney) had been engaged, he had 
seen enough to induce him to think it 
would not be safe to form a judgment 
upon his statement on a _ controverted 
point between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics. He should be sorry to decide 
the point on such evidence. The petitioners 
had, however, in his judgment, completely 
rebutted thechargesadvanced against them. 

The Bishop of Exeter rose to say a few 
words in explanation. He should only 
occupy the attention of their Lordships 
for a single moment. He was anxious to 
set himself right upon one point. He 
misunderstood what the noble Viscount 
had said. He thought the noble Viscount 
tepresented the petition that had been 
confided to him, as charging the Coms- 
missioners with persecution. Labouring 
under this misunderstanding, it was, that 
he had said, that there had been a mistake 
of the clerk in entering the notice. If 
he had been right, the clerks would have 
altered the notice, but he wished it to be 
borne in mind, that he distinctly said, in 
his notice, persecutions carried on in Ire- 
land, but not by the Commissioners, It 
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was clear he misunderstood the noble 
Viscount, and, therefore, the whole matter 
fell to the ground. 

Lord Farnham wished to say one word 
in answer to something that had fallen 
from the noble Viscount opposite, as to 
his having spoken unfavourably of the 
Commissioners. But he denied that he 
had ever said one word against the Com- 
missioners. On the contrary, he always 
said and thought, that nothing could be 
better than their conduct. When the 
Commissioners first came down to the 
part of the country where his property 
was situated, he wrote to Dublin to state 
that no person should be admitted to the 
schools, under his control and direction, 
in that part of the country, without an 
authority from him, but that the Commis- 
sioners should have every facility afforded 
them in this, and every other respect, to 
forward the object of their inquiry, which, 
in fact, was the case. He took this pre- 


caution, to prevent the access of strangers, 
of whom he knew nothing, and who might 
come there for other purposes than those 
of the Commission. 

Viscount Duncannon said, that what 
he had stated was, that four charges had 
been made by clergymen, and one by a 


noble Lord, against the Commissioners, 
but he did not say that the noble Lord 
had made any. 

The Earl of Roden said, Mr. Stoney 
had been charged by the noble and learned 
Lord opposite, with unsoundness of mind. 
He wished that the noble and learned 
Lord, with all his talents, had half the 
soundness of mind of Mr. Stoney. He did 
not rise to vindicate the language that had 
been read, as used by Mr. Stoney in his 
answers to the Commissioners; on the 
contrary, he considered such language 
most improper. He had, however, the 
pleasure of knowing Mr. Stoney person- 
ally, and he knew him to be deserving of 
the character which his diocesan had 
given of him. He knew, also, that he 
had been subject to great persecution in 
Ireland, not only from Catholics, but from 
Protestants, and chiefly on account of his 
zeal in propagating the true principles 
and doctrines of the Gospel. He lamented 
the indiscretion Mr. Stoney had fallen into 
in giving such answers as those which the 
noble Viscount had read, and he hoped 
that the present discussion would be a 
lesson to him to take care that in future 
he did not fall into a similar error. 
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The petition was laid on the Table. 


POLE LOD ODOR 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 26, 1835. 


Western RAItway—TRAVELLING 
on Sunpays.] An hon. Member having 
moved the Order of the Day for the 
further consideration of the Report on the 
Great Western Railway Bill, 

Mr. Miles rose to move the insertion 
of the clause of which he had given notice, 
to prevent travelling on this railway on 
the Sabbath. The petition which he had 
already presented from Bath on this sub- 
ject, had been called in question by some 
hon. Members. In reply to their insi- 
nuations, he would say, that it was signed 
by the Bishop of the diocese, by twenty- 
one resident clergymen, and by several 
most respectable inhabitants of Bath. 
That petition, too, on a former occasion, 
had been described by hon. Members as 
preposterous and extraordinary, as if an 
application to Parliament to sanction the 
divine law by human enactment, was in 
any respect deserving of such epithets. 
He would submit to the consideration of 
the House, that whatever might be the 
opinion entertained within those walls on 
this subject, there was a growing desire 
out of doors, which was becoming daily 
more prevalent, to prevent the violations 
of the Sabbath, by stringent legislative 
enactments. In justice to the promoters 
of this Bill, he must say, that they ex- 
pressed their willingness to insert a clause 
to prevent travelling on the railway from 
11 o'clock till 2 on Sundays, during 
divine service ; but he begged to add, that 
such a proposition did not meet the views 
of the gentleman who had proposed this 
clause, nor did it meet his own view. This 
was a company investing their capital in 
an undertaking for the purposes of profit, 
and when it was recollected that at that 
moment a Bill was in its passage through 
the House to prevent Sunday trading, he 
did not see how they could allow this 
Bill to pass in its present shape, without 
raising a cry throughout the country, that 
they were acting unjustly towards all 
other classes, whose trading on Sundays 
would be prohibited. The question, there- 
fore, admitted of no compromise. The 
object of the clause was to enable the 
persons employed on the railway to pass 
their Sundays in a proper manner. There 
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was a great mistake as to the number of 
persons employed on the railway. On a 
former occasion, the hon. Member for 
Carlisle had talked of the number em- 
ployed on the engine, as consisting ‘%f 
only three persons. But when the House 
considered that the line of this railway 
would extend 119 miles, and that several 
engines would be moving on different 
parts of it at the same time, it would seem 
that a great number of persons must be 
thus employed. It had been also sug- 
gested to him, that he should bring in a 
general legislative enactment on the sub- 
ject, instead of trying to accomplish his 
object in this way. His answer was, that 
he was desirous to feel the pulse of the 
House, and he begged to assure hon. 
Members, that should he have a majority 
on this occasion, he would at a future 
opportunity bring forward a general mea- 
sure for preventing all travelling on Sun- 
days. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving the insertion of the clause-—which 
provided that no engine, or other carriage, 
should travel on this railway on the Lord’s 
day, and that in case it did, the Com- 
pany, and their successors, should be 
liable to the penalty of 20/. for each engine 
or carriage so travelling, to be recovered 
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in the same manner as other penalties im- 
posed by the said Act. 

Mr. Potter regretted very much the 
absence of the right hon, Baronet (Sir 
Robert Peel) when this clause was under 


discussion. That right hon, Gentle man 
had come very opportunely to their as- 
sistance the other eveuing, when they were 
endeavouring to prevent a restriction of 
the Sunday, and he was, therefore, very 
sorry the right hon, Baronet was not pre- 
sent on this occasion. The hon. Gentle- 
man had said, that should he succeed in 
carrying this clause, he would then intro- 
duce a general measure (and so far he 
certainly would be quite consistent) to 
prevent Sunday travelling, not only on 
railroads, but on all roads whatever. [Mr. 
Miles : “ No.”| He (Mr. Potter) had un- 
doubtedly so understood the hon. Member. 
Now, suppose the hon. Member should 
succeed in carrying such enactments, what 
would be the effect of them? To compel 
the inhabitants of large towns to remain 
within the limits of their towns on Sunday, 
even in summer, to generate therein 
nothing but tumult and discontent, and 
instead of promoting the interests of re- 
ligion, to give a mortal stab to them. 
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Such, he bad no doubt, would be the in- 
evitable consequences of this kind of 
legislation. The hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to lay a penalty of 20/. on every 
engine that should travel on this railway - 
on a Sunday, which would, in fact, pre- 
vent all Sunday travelling on it. Now, 
when this railway was finished, it was 
likely that it would monopolize all tra- 
velling on the line, the common roads 
being totally deserted, so that this clause 
would, if carried, put an end altogether to 
travelling on Sundays in the large towns 
and populous districts through which this 
railway passed. In the instance of the 
Manchester and Liverpool Railway, the 
turnpike-road, for the purposes of tra- 
velling, had been entirely forsaken for the 
railway. That railway was the commu- 
nication between the town of Manchester, 
with a population of upwards of 300,000 
inhabitants, and the town of Liverpool, 
with a population of upwards of 200,000 
inhabitants, there existing very extensive 
connexions and relations between the two 
towns. Suppose, then, the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s enactment regarding railways 
passed, in the case he had cited, its effect 
would fall exclusively on the working and 
industrious classes, who had no oppor- 
tunity of going and visiting their friends 
in those respective towns except on Sun- 
days, but who would, by the Legislature, 
be denied that enjoyment. Then there 
were the large towns of Bath and Bristol 
in the line of the present railway; of 
course the intercourse, at least between 
the industrious classes of those towns, 
would be altogether stopped by such an 
enactment. He trusted that the House, 
by its division on this Motion, would in 
some degree put a stop to these attempts 
at restriction of the Sabbath, which could 
do no good, but would be productive of 
great injury to the real interests of reli- 
gion. In the instance of another Railway 
Bill, the hon. Member for Wigton (Sir A. 
Agnew) attempted to insert a clause 
similar to this, but the Committee on the 
Bill defeated the attempt. He hoped the 
House would deal in the same manner 
with the present clause. It was well- 
known that railways would be employed 
for carrying provisions to large towns. If, 
therefore, such a measure as this should 
be adopted, the population of this great 
metropolis would be deprived of the 
means of obtaining those supplies of 
provisions and agricultural produce which, 
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if Sunday travelling on railways were 
allowed, would arrive to them not only 
from the neighbouring, but from distant 
parts, on Mondays and Tuesdays. He 
would call the attention of the landed 
gentry to that fact. He was certain, in- 
deed, that any such enactment would be 
productive of serious injury to the farmer. 
He would give his most decided opposition 
to the clause. 

Mr. Curteis said, that if this clause 
should be carried, the House would, 
common consistency and justice, be bound 
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| general measure 


in | 


to pass a Bill prohibiting Sunday tra- | 
velling on all turnpike-roads as well as | 


railways. The hon. Gentleman had ac- | 
knowledged, that some had described this | 
proposition as preposterous and extraor- 
dinary. He felt no hesitation in saying, | 
that it appeared to him to be one of the | 
most preposterous clauses that had ever 
been brought forward. If the House was 
determined to restrict the enjoyments of 
the humbler classes of society on Sundays, 
let the thing be done openly, and not by 
a side wind, similar to this clause. He 
would give his most strenuous opposition 
to such a side wind and partial species of 
legislation, As to the country gentlemen, 


they, generally speaking, did not travel 


much on Sundays, and he would say, 
that in the rural districts, the Sunday 
was at present much better observed by 
the industrious classes than it had been 
formerly. Had they a right to deprive 
those classes of free agency on the 
Sunday, and thereby to debar them from 
almost every species of innocent enjoy- 
ment? He called on the country gentle- 
men to resist this attempt, and he trusted 
the House would render it abortive. 

Mr. Robinson observed, that whatever 
difference of opinions might exist amongst 
hon. Members on the subject of legislating 
with regard to the observance of the 
Sabbath, there could, he apprebended, be 


no difference as to the impropriety of | 
legislating in this manner on such a/ 
It scarcely required a remark to | 


matter. 
exemplify the absurdity of inserting a 
clause like this in a Railway Bill, 


Railway Bills had been already passed 


with no such prohibition contained in | 


them. Let the House come to a decision 
on the general principle involved in this 


matter, and do not let it legislate with | 


regard to individual cases. 


| 
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Sir Robert Inglis observed, that they 
had been told by the hon. Member who 
had just sat down, that they should not 
legislate in this manner, but that they 
should bring forward some general mea- 
sure on the subject. Now, should the 
House reject this clause, and should a 
be introduced hereafter, 
would it not be said that the House had 
in this specific instance decided agaist 
the princivle of such a measure? He 
thought, thercfore, that the clause should 
be adopted. If im this case they limited 
Sunday travelling in accordance with what 
they believed to be the law of God, the 
| persons promoting this Bill could not 
complain, as they had applied for it, sub- 
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| beet to such restrictions as the House 





alto- | 
gether prohibiting Sunday travelling on | 
that particular railway, whilst several | 


‘thought fit to impose, and when the 
general measures should be brought for- 
ward, it would be fortified by the adop- 
tion of the principle in this particular in- 
Stance. 

The Attorney General said, that if this 
clause merely went to limit railway 
travelling on Sundays during the hours of 
Divine Service, or for a certain period in 
the day, he might be disposed to assent to 
it; but as the prohibition extended to 
the twenty-four hours, he would oppose 
it; amongst other evil effects, it might 
prevent people from going to church “by 
railways, where churches or chapels ad- 
joined them. 

Mr. Roebuck: I shall oppose this clause, 
because it is intended by it to interfere 
with the enjoyments of the working and 
poorer classes, whilst it leaves untouched 
the recreations of the higherclasses. Why 
should a clause be introduced which is to 
be made to apply only to poor people? I 
went a short distance out of town a 
Sunday or two since, and I will narrate to 
the House what I saw. On that morning 
I went first into Piccadilly. At twelve 
o’clock, the first person I met on horse- 
back was the Duke of Wellington. I went 
into Hyde Park, and there, while the 
Church service was going on, I found some 
poor men watering the ride for the com- 
fort of the refined classes in carriages in 
the afternoon. A little further on 1 
came to Knightsbridge, and there I 
found the soldiers exercising, and their 
officers in arms. I pursued my journey, 
and crossed Hammersmith Bridge, and 
there I met the Lord Chief Justice on 
horseback, taking a ride with bis servant 
in thecountry, At three o’clock I arrived 
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at Hampton Court, and there I met the 
right hon. Member for Tamworth. Do I 
blame any one of those illustrious person- 
ages for what they were doing? By no 
means; I was doing the very same thing 
that they were doing themselves. They 
have as much right to travel on Sunday 
for their health or amusement as I have; 
and so have the poor. This clause, if 
inserted in the bill, will principally, if 
not entirely, affect the poor, as they will 
be the parties who will travel on 
this road on a Sunday. It originates 
ina proud overbearing pharisaical spirit. 
‘The plain fact is, we meddle too much with 
one another. If each individual would 
take care of his own goodness, instead of 
being so unnecessarily anxious about the 
goodness of his neighbour, we should 
have more virtue in the world, though 
we might perhaps have a little less of 
outside show. 

Mr. Buckingham was as anxious as any 
Member of the House could be, to pro- 
tect the rights and interests, and promote 
the enjoyment of the poor: and it was 
precisely for that reason that he should 
give his support to the clause for prevent- 
ing the use of the machinery and engines 
of the great Western Railway on the 
Sunday. As, however, his motives might 
be inisconstrued, if he merely asserted his 
opinion without giving the reasons on 
which it was founded, he should feel it 
his duty to explain, very shortly, the 
ground on which he should give his vote. 
It had been reiterated, on almost every 
debate on this subject, that it was absurd 
to attempt to make persons religious by 
Act of Parliament; and from the cheers 
with which this assertion had been con- 
stantly received, an impression seemed to 
have got abroad, that this enforcement of 
the cessation of traffic and labour on the 
Sunday, originated entirely in a desire to 
make persons religious against their will. 
For himself, however, he protested against 
his being included in the number of such 
persons, if indeed there were any; and 
he was not afraid to declare, that, in his 
view of the case, no religious motives 
whatever entered at all. It.seemed to 
him, indeed, very questionable, whether 
any particular observance of the Sabbath 
could be justly enforced on Scriptural 
authority. The setting apart ofa Sabbath 
or seventh day of rest, was clearly one 
of the earliest institutions of society, and 
was long anterior to the existence of the 
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Mosaic law—as the commandment said, 
‘‘Remember that thou keep holy the 
Sabbath-day; and the reason given for 
this institution was, that in six days the 
great work of creation was completed, and 
on the seventh the Creator rested; in 
commemoration of which completion, the 
seventh day was blessed and hallowed, 
and devoted to rest for man and beast. 
The Jewish observance of this day was 
most rigid and severe-—as might be seen 
by reference to the ritual law upon that 
subject; and during all the time of the 
Jewish dispensation, it was the seventh 
day of the week that was kept holy; and 
during that day (which commenced 
at sun-set on the evening preceding the 
Sabbath, and continued till the sun set on 
the day itself) no fires could be lighted, 
or provisions prepared, or journeys under- 
taken; and it was well known, that in the 
sieges of Jerusalem, under Titus, thie 
Jews endured the most slaughtering at- 
tacks throughout the whole of the Sabbath 
without even defending themselves from 
the assault,—so rigid was their observance 
of that great religious fast. | Now no one 
at the present time pretended that it was 
right to observe the Jewish day (which is 
the true Sabbath, commencing on our 
Friday evening, and ending on our Satur- 
day at sun set) or to observe it in the 
Jewish manner; and yet if, we took the 
Old Testament as our authority for any 
observance at all, this ought to be the 
case. But every one would remember, 
that when the Saviour was reproved for 
having violated the Sabbath of the Jews, 
by plucking ears of corn and eating them, 
as he passed, with his Disciples, through 
a field, he defended his conduct, and 
illustrated his discourse by showing, that 
if a man had an ox ora sheep that had 
fallen into a pit, even on the Sabbath, it 
was his duty to draw it out, as it was 
‘* lawful to do good on the Sabbath day.” 
In short, with the cessation of the ritual 
law in general, the rigid observance of the 
Sabbath of the Jews was discontinued; 
and our Sunday was a day of purely 
civil institution, and stood on no scriptural 
authority, as a day of peculiar holiness, 
at all. After the resurrection of the 
Saviour from the dead, the first day of 
the week, on which this great consumma- 
tion of the Christian scheme of salvation 
took place, was set apart by the early 
Christians as a day of religious observance, 
on which to commemorate, by public 
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festivals of worship and rejoicing, the 
crowning event of human redemption, 
by the resurrection of Christ. Our Sun- 
day was therefore a festival of the Chris- 
tian Church, instituted purely by human 
authorities of very early date, and founded 
on joint grounds of a Sabbath of rest 
originally instituted by the Creator for 
man and beast, and the subsequent com- 
memoration of that Sabbath as the first 
instead of the seventh day of the week, 
because of the resurrection (the most 
important event and latest seal of Chris- 
tianity) occurring onthat day. Asa civil 
institution, therefore, it had the sanction 
of very early and high authority ; and all 
experience in every country, and in 
every age, had shown that it was a wise 
institution—as such an interval of rest was 
equally beneficial to man and beast; and 
its devotion to religious services, contem- 
plation, and study, was advantageous to 
the best interests of mankind. Still, 
however, he would contend that any par- 
ticular observance of the Sabbath was not 
religion: as, on the one hand, a man 
might keep it even in the rigorous man- 
ner of the Jews, and yet be wholly desti- 
tute of religion; while, on the other hand, 
a man might be truly devout, and con- 
scientiously hold it was lawful even to 
trade on the Sabbath day, or to ‘do good’ 
in any way or form whatever. But it 
must be clear, that if the observance of 
one day in seven, as a day of rest, was a 
wise and useful institution, the only way 
to make that rest effective, and to bring 
it within the reach of all classes, and 
especially of the poor, would be to make 
it compulsory on all parties to discontinue 
on that day all those trafficking and la- 
borious occupations which compel the 
labouring population to work on that day, 
or to risk the loss of their employment on 
all the other six. For his own part, he 
would willingly consent, for the sake of 
the community at large, to put aside all 
his own claims to profit or advantage on 
that day; and he was therefore consistent 
in advocating a legislative enactment that 
should prevent all labour and traffic for 
gain in every class of society. It was 
not intended to make people religious by 
Act of Parliament ; but merely to enforce, 
equally on all classes, a cessation of traffic 
and toil on one day out of seven, in order 
that every human being, who desired 
rest on that day, might command it, if he 
chose, without injury to his interests or 
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any other, which, according to the present 
system, was impossible ; for if any of the 
engine-men, or others required for the 
Western Railway, were, on religious 
scruples or otherwise, desirous of having 
their day of rest on Sunday, they 
would be no doubt told that if they would 
not work on that day they should not be 
employed on the other days of the week; 
and they would thus lose their employ- 
ment altogether.—This was the case with 
the bakers, butchers, fishmongers, pub- 
licans, steam-boat sailors, coachmen, and 
many others, who had petitioned exten- 
sively for some legislative enactment to 
give them a day of rest, by enforcing a 
cessation of traffic and labour, equally 
binding on all classes;—and his firm 
conviction was, that if the whole popula- 
tion of the country could be polled on 
this subject, it would be found that 
the objections to any law for the obser- 
vance of the Sabbath would be prin- 
cipally among the rich; but that the 
poor, and especially the very poor, would 
be found to be largely in favour of a law 
that would undoubtedly secure to them 
an enjoyment now often placed beyond 
their reach. The truth was, that all 
classes of society in England were over- 
worked: but more especially the poor; 
and in the same spirit as he had always 
advocated the shortening the hours of 
labour for men, women, and children, in 
the factories in the country—for the same 
reason he would like to see every shop in 
the kingdom shut up at six or seven 
o’clock in the evening, to afford time for 
recreation, reading, and domestic enjoy- 
ment; and for the same reason he should 
advocate the observance of the Sunday as 
a day of rest for man and beast. What- 
ever pleasures could be enjoyed by persons 
walking in gardens, fields, and in the 
open air, in those intervals of time which 
they might think proper to devote to 
religious ;worship or to study, he should 
think lawful and useful to be permitted. 
But the employment of vehicles and 
labourers, for hire and gain, whether 
steam-boats, carriages, railroads, or any 
other description of public conveyance, 
could not be necessary as such pleasures 
were enjoyed long before those convey- 
ances were even in use at all; and in 
countries where no description of public 
carriage or vessel existed at present, the 
population enjoyed themselves in innocent 
and pleasureable recreations, without any 
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other aid than the use of their own limbs, 
and independently of any auxiliary assis- 
tance whatever, as indeed, our own an- 
cestors, did before us, when a walk to 
the parish church, of three or four miles, 
was deemed no hardship to men of eighty, 
or children of ten; though, now a-days, 
the delicacy of the race was such as to 
make it denounced as a hardship, that 
men of thirty or forty should be obliged 
to walk a distance of a mile or two to 
get into the green fields, from any town, 
on a Sunday, because of the want of 
public conveyances. There was but one 
argument more that he would advert to, 
and with this he would conclude.—At 
present there was no Question before the 
House for lessening any of the existing 
facilities for travelling on the Sunday. 
The only Question was, whether any new 
facilities should be afforded by a particular 
Bill, now about to be passed, for author- 
izing a railroad from London to Bath. 
The proprietors of this railway came before 
the legislature; and, with a view to invest 
their capital profitably, and to acquire 
pecuniary gain, (for it was clear that this 
was the leading motive, and a very fair 
and honourable one it was of all such 
proprietors,) they asked for certain powers 
and privileges which the legislature 
alone could give them.—Surely, then, in 
return for such powers and privileges, the 
House had as good a right to place 
restrictions on the number of days they 
should work their engines, as they had to 
place restrictions on the number of hours 
which steam engines in factories should 
be worked, or to place a limit to the 
amount of their dividends, or a term to 
the duration of their charter. All these 
were within their competency ; and they 
might with equal fairness say, we will 
give you all the privileges and powers 
you ask, for six days in the week; but as 
we think the right of the labourer to his 
day of rest should be preserved, we will 
restrict vou to those six days, and not extend 
your privileges to the seventh. This was 
surely not a matter of religion, but of civil 
regulation. If the object of the clause 
had been to enforce any particular religious 
observance, either on Sunday or any other 
day, he for one would give it his most 
strenuous opposition; because he con- 
sidered that freedom of religion was a 
*sacred and solemn right, which no legis- 
lature ought ever to be permitted to 
infringe. The State should have nothing 
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to do with religion, or religious obser- 
vances, except to see that no one sect or 
party should hinder or molest auy other in 
the exercise of any religious observance 


that they thought proper to follow; and 


that no one should compel another to 
follow any religious observance of which 
he did not approve. But the present Ques- 
tion was one merely of cessation of trattic, 
and rest from toil. Ele believed that. six 
days in the week were quite sufficient for 
both, and he would gladly see these six 
reduced to five, by giving every Wedues- 
day to innocent recreation, and even these 
five abridged to eight hours each, mstead 
of twelve, as all classes were over worked, 
and the poorer classes especially; for 
them, and for their families, he desired to 
obtain, if possible, more rest, and more 
enjoyment in every shape, in return for 
the labour they gave to the community ; 
and for their sakes, if the hon. Member 
for Somersetshire should press his Motion 
to a division, however small might be that 
minority, he would give him the benetit 
of his vote. 

Mr. O’Connell hoped, that the House 
would not listen to this Motion. If the 
House chose to legislate upon this subject, 
let it legislate openly and directly upon it; 
but let it not fritter away a great principle 
by legislating on it by a side wind. Why 
had not the hon. Member introduced a 
Sabbath Bill prohibiting all travelling on 
Sunday? In such a Bill he might have 
included all travelling upon this road, and 
indeed all walks whatever on a Sunday. 
The Western Railroad, if this clause were 
inserted in the Bill, would be stamped 
with a Sabbath mark, and would be 
tabooed ground for twenty-four hours in 
every week. What reason could be urged 
for shutting up this railroad on a Sunday ? 
Unless you were next door to a church, 
you could not go to church without travel- 
ing; and this railroad, when finished, 
would give many people who reside along 
its line facilities for going to church on 
a Sunday, which they had not at present. 
He contended that no man who had any 
sympathy for the comforts of the poor 
could vote for this clause. The great 
use of this Bill was to bring the produce 
of the south of Ireland to the market of 
London with greater rapidity than could 
be done at present. Was the meat, the 
butter, the eggs, the vegetables, and other 
perishable commodities which might be 
sent over from Ireland to be tainted and 
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rendered unfit for the market by being 
unnecessarily delayed twenty-four hours 
on the road? The free and rapid trans- 
mission of such articles from Ireland to 
London would render them cheaper for 
the poor. Why were they to be rendered 
dearer to the poor by the greater expense 
which those who transmitted them would 
have to incur by delay upon the road? 
He concluded by expressing his determi- 
nation to give his most strenuous oppo- 
sition to this clause, 

Mr. Arthur Trevor supported the 
clause, for he thought that a special 
exemption ought to be made in all Bills 
as to Sunday travelling on railroads. 

Mr. William Duncombe suggested the 
propriety of withdrawing this clause. The 
legislature could not establish one prin- 
ciple for travelling on Sundays on rail- 
roads, and another principle for travelling 
on ordinary roads. If it adopted the 
principle of prohibiting all travelling upon 
Sundays on all kinds of roads, it would 
subject the people to intolerable incon- 
venience. 

Sir Andrew Agnew supported the clause 
in a speech of some length, of which not 
one word was audible in the gallery. 

Sir Phillip Durham said, that tra- 


velling on Sundays was completely pro- 
hibited in Scotland, either by mail- 
coach, stage-coach, omnibus, or any other 


species of public vehicle. The poor 
had, therefore, no means of recreation on 
a Sunday in Scotland. The consequence 
was, that on that day many of them went 
unshaven and unshorn, and did not dress 
either themselves or their children. They 
lounged in idleness at home during church 
time, and as soon as church was over 
went off to the ale-house, to find amuse- 
ment there, which was denied them else- 
where. He had represented the folly of 
this system over and over again to the 
Magistrates of Scotland, in hopes of get- 
ting it altered. In his own neighbourhood 
he had done everything in his power to 
render the poor free as air, and he had 
found his reward in their contented looks 
and smiling faces. The fact was, that the 
excess of severity led the people to dese- 
crate, and not to keep holy, the Sabbath 
day. He should oppose the clause. 

The House divided: Ayes 34; Noes 212; 
—Majority 178. 

List of the Ayes. 

Agnew, Sir A. Bonham, F. R. 
Alsager, Capt. Bruce, Cumming. 
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Lefroy, A. 
Pellam, J.C. 
Plumtre, J. P. 
Pollington, Viscount. 
Pryme, G. 
Sinclair, G. 
Smith, A. 
Trevor, Hon. A. 
Vaughan, Sir R. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Vesey, Ion. T. 
Wilks, John. 
Wilson, — 
TELLERS. 
Miles, W. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 


Buckingham, J. 
Chichester, A. 
Crewe, Sir G. 
Dundas, R. A. 
Finch, G. 
Forster, C. S. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Goulburn, Sergt. 
Griesley, Sir R. 
Handley, H. 
Hardy, J. 
Hughes, H. W. 
Jackson, J. D. 
Kearsley, J. I. 
Langton, Col. G. 
Law, Hon. C. 


Clause lost. 


Hurt Execrtioyn.] Mr. Handley 
rose to present a Petition from Thomas 
White, of Hull, praying the House to de- 
clare the election for that borough, of 
David Carruthers, Esq., to be null and 
void. The hon. Member said, he presented 
the petition in pursuance of part of the 
Resolution of that House, of the date of 
the 24th of February, by which it was 
required that all persons complaining of 
returns to Parliament on the ground of 
bribery and corruption, should present 
the petition within twenty-eight days after 
bribery or corruption was alleged to have 
taken place, and within fourteen days 
after the first sitting of Parliament. 

Lord John Russell said, that as the 
petition was presented in consequence of 
one of the Resolutions he had the honour 
of moving, and as there might arise some 
doubt as to the construction of that Re- 
solution, he thought it would be best to 
receive the petition pro formé now, to 
order it to be printed, and to consider on 
the next day of sitting of the House 
whether it ought to be received. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that if there was 
any doubt as to the time the petition ought 
to be received, or as to the construction 
of the Resolution, the propriety of receiv- 
ing the petition was in his mind very 
questionable. 

Lord John Russell: The Order of the 
House referred to, related to the extending 
of time. Did the right hon. Baronet 
think the Question ought to be decided 
now? 

Sir Robert Peel thought, that the pur- 
port of the Resolution was, that the peti- 
tion should be presented within a certain 
time after the day corruption or bribery 
was alleged to take place. If the petition 
~ not presented to the House within 
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the time specified, it ought not to be re- 
ceived as an election petition. 

Lord John Russell said, that it was 
competent in the House to discharge the 
petition if any irregularity should be found 
in it. 

The Speaker said, there were two facts 
to be considered by the House as to the 
reception of the petition. The first was, 
the time of the payment of money for 
corrupt purposes, and the second was, 
whether since the time of payment more 
or less than twenty-eight days had elapsed 
before the petition was presented. The 
House could decide as to the time of 
payment of the money. 

Mr. Handley: The petition alleged 
that the last payment of money was on 
the 13th of April; but from the 12th of 
April to the 12th of May the House had 
not been sitting. 

Lord John Russell referred to the reso- 
lutions of the House, by which it appeared 
that the petition might be presented any 
time within twenty-eight days after the 
corrupt payment had been made ; and if 
the House were not sitting in that interval 
the Petition was to be presented within 
fourteen days after the House first met. 
The question was, then, whether the House 
was sitting at the expiration of the twenty- 
eight days; and, secondly, whether it had 
been now sitting longer than fourteen 
days ? 

Mr. Goulburn thought that the petition 
in this case ought to be presented on the 
first day of the House sitting after the ad- 
journment. Any other interpretation 
would be different from that of the original 
resolution. 

The Solicitor General thought the con- 
struction of the resolution was ‘* fourteen 
days after the return had been certified to 
the House.” 

Mr. O'Connell: Yes, that is it. When 
that day Mr. O’Loughlen was called on 
the ballot the officer looked to the date of 
the return. The money, in this case, was 
alleged to be paid on the 13th of April; 
on the 12th of May the House resumed 
its sittings, so that twenty-eight days 
had elapsed. But this day was the four- 
teenth day from the time the House re- 
sumed [‘* No/”]at any rate it was the 
fourteenth day from the 12th of May. He 
considered, therefore, that the Petitioner 
was in time to have his petition received. 

Mr. Handley considered the Petitioner 
had a right to be allowed fourteen days 
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after the House first recommenced sitting. 

Lord John Russell said, that he con- 
sidered the petition ought to have been 
presented on the first day the House re- 
sumed its sittings. It appeared to him 
now, from the arguments he had just heard 
that the petition ought not to be received. 

Mr. Handley said, that the petition was 
placed in his hands but ten minutes before 
he entered the House. In that time he 
had examined it as attentively as he could, 
and he thought it ought to be received. 
However, he would not for one moment 
oppose his opinion to that of the majority 
of the House. 

The petition withdrawn. 


Fisnery or NewrounpDLaAnpD.]| Mr. 
Robinson, in pursuance to notice, brought 
forward his Motion relative to the right of 
British subjects to a Concurrent Fishery 
on that part of the coast of Newfoundland, 
commonly called the French shore. If 
the subject were only of a local nature he 
would not presume to demand much of 
the attention of the House; but it in- 
volved more than local importance or the 
interests of asingle colony. The question 
arose out of the construction put upon a 
treaty entered into between England and 
France in the year 1814, and though so 
long a period as twenty-one years had 
elapsed the Government had given no an- 
swer to the persons engaged in this fishery 
as to how the treaty was to be construed. 
This was very strange, and he would ask 
the Government how long after twenty- 
one years were British subjects to wait be- 
fore they were told whether they had a 
right, concurrent with the French, of 
fishing on their own coast. In 1830, he 
moved for a Select Committee to consider 
the subject. The answer of the Govern- 
ment was, that a Select Committee was an 
inconvenient course of proceeding. In 1831, 
he again brought the matter before the 
House, when he was induced to withdraw 
it, in consequence of being told that the 
subject was under the consideration of the 
Government. Last Session, in June, he 
moved an humble Address to his Majesty, 
praying that he would order the Law 
Officers of the Crown to give their opinion 
on the treaty in question, and then he 
withdrew his Motion, because he was told 
by Government that they were in treaty 
with France on the subject, and that it 
would be useless to press the matter until 
the pending negotiations were concluded. 
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On the accession of his Grace the Duke | that they would prevent it. 


of Wellington to office, he (Mr. Robinson) 
received from Newfoundland a strong me- 
morial, complaining of the long delay in 
giving an answer, and almost insisting 


that the Government must say whether the | 


memorialists had a right of fishing on that | 
part of the coast alluded to. On ‘the 25th 
of February he wrote to the Duke of Wel- | 
lington enclosing the Memorial, and in the | 
letter he stated it to be his opinion that | 
the English had a concurrent right with | 
the French of fishing on the coast in| 
question; and that Government ought to} 
tell them so, or tell them if, and why, the | 
right was taken away. He was told soon | 
after by the Under Secretary for the Colo- | 
nies, that the reason the Duke of Wel- 
lington had returned no answer to his com- 
munication was, that the negotiations with 
France were still pending. It was for 
these reasons that he placed a notice of 
Motion on the subject on the books for 
that day, and which made him feel it his 
duty to advert once more to the matter. 
He protested against any further delay in 
adjusting this Question. The French had 
an interest in having the settlement of the 
Question indefinitely postponed, because, 


whilst it was so, they arrogated to them- 
selves the right of interrupting all others 


fishing on the coast. Unless the Govern- 
ment could satisfy him by cogent reasons 
that the Question could not as yet have 
been settled, he would persevere in his 
Motion. This right of fishing was given 
so far back as 1730, and so important was 
it thought to be that it formed a separate 
Article in all Treaties between this country 
and France ever since that time. France 
had uo other right of fishing than that 
given by the treaty of Utrecht, and that 
was nothing more than a permissive right 
to fish. He remembered having written a 
letter to a former Secretary for the Colo- 
nies, the right hon. Sir George Murray, 
pressing him to tell those people if they 
had a right of fishing on what was called 
the French shore or “not, and, strange to 
say, the right hon. Gentleman (able Mi- 
nister as every one knew him to be) an- 
swered his letter by saying that the Go- 
vernment did notknow. In the year1831 
a vessel was fitted out in this country for 
the purpose of trying the disputed right. 
On the approach of this vessel to the 
French coast the French assembled, and 
warned the Captain of the vessel, telling 
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him that he had no right to fish there, and 
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The captain 
answered that he was sent to try the right, 
and that he would not withdraw unless he 
was compelled to do so by force. A French 
ship of war then appeared, and told the 
English captain that he had orders from 
his Government to prevent the British 
from fishing on those shores, and that he 
would do so. Upon this intimation the 
' captain of the English vessel withdrew. 
He contended that, according to the fair 
construction of all the treaties that existed 
| between the two countries on the subject, 
the right which France exercised was a 
| permissive, and not an exclusive, right. 
France had always pursued in respect to 
other nations a course of selfish policy, 
and he must, therefore, say, that if this 
question were suffered to remain much 
longer unsettled, the dignity of the British 
Crown would be compromised. 

Mr. Potter (interrupting the hon. Mem- 
ber)—I move, Sir, that the House be 
counted. 

The House was cleared of strangers for 
the purpose, but there being forty Mem- 
bers present, the debate was proceeded 
with, although strangers were not re- 
admitted, until Mr. Robinson had con- 
cluded, and Mr. Poulett Thomson had 
begun his reply. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, that he 
had formerly stated to the hon. Member 
(Mr. Robinson) the course which he (Mr. 
P. Thomson) considered should be taken, 
viz. to ascertain what was the opinion of 
the Law Officers of the Crown with refer- 
ence to the question; upon which after- 
wards the Government might proceed in 
negotiation. He (Mr. P. Thomson) had 
felt it his duty strictly to comply with the 
pledge he had then given to the hon. 
Member ; and within a few days after, he 
addressed a letter to the Foreign-oftice, 
requesting them to take the opinion of the 
LawOfficers of the Crown upon the subject. 
He had reason to believe, that that request 
was complied with ; that the opinion was 
demanded; and, when it had been received, 
the noble Lord then at the head of the 
Government would have been prepared to 
make all endeavours towards negotiation 
with the French upon the subject. That 
opinion had not been received by the 
noble Lord, the present Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, prior to his leaving 
office; and during the Administration 
that succeeded them, no further steps 
were taken in the question. As far then 
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as he (Mr. P. Thomson) could fulfil the 
pledge given by him to the hon. Member, 
and as far as the noble Lord then at the 
head of the Foreign Department could 
fulfil it, so far it had been fulfilled. 
Since their return to office, he knew that 
the Law Advisers of the Crown had been 
pressed for their opinion, and he had no 
doubt that it would be soon in their pos- 
session. Now, having stated that they 
should be in a condition, at least as far as 
that opinion went, to commence nego- 
tiations upon the subject, he trusted that 
he had stated that which would prove to 
the hon. Gentleman that there would be 
no use whatever in the House acceding to 
the Motion, even if it were otherwise 
advisable. But supposing that negotiations 
upon the subject had been carried to any 
extent, he was prepared to say, that 
nothing would be more unadvisable than 
to lay whatever had passed upon the 
Table of the House. Because it was in 
the power of the hon. Gentleman to say, 
that his interpretation of the treaty was 
perfectly clear, it did not follow that others 
must agree with him. He wished that he 
could feel as little doubt upon that sub- 
ject as the hon. Gentleman, and that 
all the other statesmen to whom the 


treaty had been successively referred for 
consideration had not, in their opinions, 
thrown great uncertainty upon the opinion 


of the hon. Gentleman. The hon. Gentle- 
man said he looked merely at the treaty of 
Utrecht; and if he looked at that treaty, 
he would find the rights for which he 
contended fully maintained and fixed. 
But let the hon. Gentleman look at the 
treaty of 1783, at the peace of Paris, 
and the declaration that accompanied it, 
(for that was the chief point) and the Act 
of 1786, which was framed for the pur- 
pose of carrying into effect that treaty, 
and let him turn to that with which he 
was well acquainted, the opinion of Mr. 
Huskisson given in 1827, and he was 
afraid the hon. Member would find doubt ad- 


hering to his (Mr. Robinson’s) judgment. | 


He was perfectly willing, however, to give 


the hon. Gentleman the assurance, that 


when the opinion of the Law Officers had 
been received, every exertion would be 
made by Government to bring that ques- 
tion to a settlement, and let him tell the 
hon, Gentleman that it was only by the 
endeavours of Government that it could 
possibly arrive at a satisfactory settlement; 
for, if he were anxious to bring it to a 
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satisfactory conclusion, let him ask he 
hon. Gentleman in what way would that 
be effected? Was he prepared to say, that 
Government ought to send out armed 
vessels to the coast of Newfoundland, 
and, with a treaty, the construction of 
which was yet undecided, take force into 
their own hands, when their rights were 
disputed ? Was he prepared to say that ?— 
An hon. Member here moved that the 
House be counted ; and there appearing 
less than forty Members present, the 
House adjourned. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, May 27, 1835. 
MinvuTES.] Petitions presented. By the Earl of ABERDEEN, 
from Aberdeen, for the Better Observance of the Sabbath. 
—By the Duke of Gorpon, and the Earls of MANsFIELD 


and SHAFTESBURY, from several Places, for Additional 
Accommodation in Scotch Churches. 


Cuurcn Rates.] Lord Brougham said, 
he had to present a Petition complaining 
of a personal grievance. The petition, 
which emanated from a most respectable 
body of men—namely, eighty-eight con- 
gregations of Dissenters, meeting in a dis- 
trict which comprised twelve miles round 
London—contained a very strong remon- 
strance against the payment of Church- 
rates by Dissenters. The petitioners ad- 
verted to the case of a highly respectable 
individual, named Child, who, in conse- 
| quence of the existing state of the law, 
had been imprisoned in Norwich gaol for 
the nonpayment of Church-rates amount- 
ing to 17s. 6d. Now his difference of 
opinion from that of the petitioners and of 
Mr. Child was this —he wished to see the 
system altered—he disapproved of the 
‘law which imposed these Church-rates 
| upon Dissenters—but, so long as it was the 
law of the land, he thought that it ought 

to be obeyed. A man might, like Mr. 
Child, disapprove of the law, but he was 
'not therefore bound in conscience to re- 
| sist it, and thus get himself into a prison. 
| Though such was his view of the matter he 
/ was ready to bear testimony to the pure 
and disinterested motives of Mr. Child, 
whom he had known long. There was no 
man more respected among his acquaint- 
ance. In his business, as a printer, he 
conferred great benefit on society by the 
many excellent works which he sent forth 
to the public. It was only from a con- 
scientious motive that he was led to 
brave the punishment inflicted on him. 
There were only two courses in which he 
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could have been proceeded against for 
payment, One by a seizure of his pro- 
perty, under the authority of two Magis- 
trates, and the other by citation before the 
Ecclesiastical Court. The latter, and the 
more severe course, was pursued, judgment 
issued, and he was sent to a prison forty 
miles from his home. 
Ordered to lie on the Table. 


Stave Trapve.] Lord Broughamsaid, 
he had received a communication from a 
most respectable African merchant of the 
city of London, respecting which he would 
put a question to his noble Friend at the 
head of the Admiralty. This gentleman 
informed him that six piratical vessels 
were lately captured and brought into 
Sierra Leone laden with slaves. They 
were sailing, he believed, underthe Spanish 
flag ; and a gentleman who saw the slaves 
on board said they were in the very worst 
condition, and that not less than 150 lives 
might have been saved if proper accom- 
modation and room had been afforded 
before they reached the port. There were 
no less than 900 unhappy beings, forcibly 
taken from their country, cruelly sepa- 
rated from their relatives and friends, by 
the crime of these detestable ruftians, who 


abused the Spanish flag to carry on this 


nefarious traffic. By the law of this coun- 
try they would be hanged as pirates. The 
question he would ask was, whether the 
captain or captains of the cruizers which 
captured these ships, did anything to ac- 
commodate these unhappy beings with 
room in their vessels, where there was 
room enough. He knew it was now laid 
down as law that no Member of that or 
the other House of Parliament must in- 
quire as to the conduct of an officer, who 
might have inflicted injury upon any indi- 
vidual however respectable, if that indivi- 
dual happened subsequently to express 
forgiveness for the injury. Another rule 
laid down was that, if the Admiral of the 
station did not forward a complaint to the 
Admiralty of the conduct of an officer, no 
one had a right to ask any questions. 

Lord Auckland said, be was in the most 
perfect state of ignorance with respect to 
all the circumstances mentioned by his 
noble and learned Friend. If his noble 
Friend could tell him the name of the ship 
or ships which made the capture he would 
inquire into the subject. 

Lord Brougham: It was made by the 
cruizers on the station. 
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Lord Auckland said, there were sixteen 
cruizers on the station, and before he could 
make inquiry he must ascertain the name 
of the vessel. With respect to the other 
point alluded to by his noble Frievd he 
laid down no rule. All he said upon the 
occasion was, that no complaint had been 
lodged either by the individual said to be 
aggrieved, or by the Admiral of the sta- 
tion. He (Lord Auckland) and the other 
Members of the Government were most 
anxious to put down the horrible traffic, 
and no exertions should be wanting on 
their part to effect so desirable an object. 

Lord Brougham: The capture took place 
on or before the 5th of March, It might 
be ascertained what cruizer was then on 
the station. 

Lord Auckland repeated there were 
sixteen of them. 


Enrats. (ScortanD.)] The Earl of 
Roseberry, in moving that their Lordships 
should take into consideration the report 
of the Select Committee on the Report of 
the Lords of Session upon the Scotch 
Entail Bills, observed, that he entirely con- 
curred in the short Report made by the 
Select Committee, although he regretted 
that it did not go further, and enter more 
at length into the subject, instead of 
merely recommending an alteration in the 
existing law. He fully admitted the 
ability, and duly estimated the assiduity 
and laborious attention, which the Lords 
of Session had brought to the considera- 
tion of this subject, although he differed 
from them on two points, one of a legal 
nature, the other of a general character. 
The noble Earl then proceeded to enume- 
rate the many technical difficulties that 
were connected with efficient legislation on 
this subject, and expressed a wish that 
some Member of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, or some person holding a high judi- 
cial situation, would undertake the task, 
since he found, from his own experience, 
that it was impossible for any unsupported 
individual Member of their Lordships’ 
House to effect the object which he had 
sought to attain. If any other noble Lord 
would take up the subject, he would en- 
deavour, before the next Session of Parlia- 
ment, to remodel the two Bills which he 
had had the honour to introduce, and to 
remove from them those provisions to 
which objections had been chiefly made. 
It was, he conceived, necessary, that any 
iueasure on this subject should embody the 
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three following principles ;—first, to pre- 
vent, in future, Entails in perpetuity being 
made in Scotland; secondly, to afford 
facilities for the exchange of lands to heirs 
in succession ; and thirdly, to grant to 
heirs in possession (to an extent to be de- 
termined by Parliament) the power of 
selling, for the purpose of clearing off in- 
cumbrances which had been created under 
the existing law. 

Lord Brougham said, there were great 
difficulties in legislating upon the sub- 
ject ; butagreat and beneficial relaxation of 
the present law might be made, even as re- 
garded existing Entails. The English 
law knew of no such thing as perpetuity, 
except in the cases of creations by Act of 
Parliament,as the Marlborough and Strath- 
fieldsay estates, and of a person holding an 
estate, with remainder to the Crown. 
There were various expedients to tie up an 
heir, but they operated within very narrow 
limits. He recollected one instance of the 
hardships frequently inflicted by the Scotch 
Law of Entail. A lady in Lancashire, 
brought up in luxury, and surrounded 
with all the conveniences and comforts of 
life, married a gentleman having two En- 
tailed estates. She had but a few marks 
jointure. The husband died, and her son 
He also died, and the 


supported her. 
next heir was an infant, and the guardian 


could not give her a farthing. She ap- 
plied to him to procure her the situation 
of companion to an old lady. She died 
soon afterwards, and, he believed, very 
much in consequence of what she suffered 
on account of the present Scotch Law of 
Entail. This was only one instance out of 
many hundreds. The great difficulty was 
that of vested interests. He was sur- 
prised the Lords of Sessions fell into the 
error they did with respect to perpetuity in 
England. The abolition of the Law of 
Entail could not reduce the price of land, 
because no person would be compelled to 
sell. His noble Friend should have his 
best assistance in furthering the measure 
whenever he should propose it. 


—eeeeeret tore 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 27, 1835. 


Mtnutes.] Bill. Read a second time:—Oathy Abolition. 
Petitions presented. By Mr. Lecumere CHARLTON, from 
Ludlow and other Places, for Exempting Lime from paying 
Toll, when carried as Manure.—By Messrs. WAKLEY, 
SrruttT, HanpLeY, Hopers, Harvey, and another 
Hon. MEMBER, from several Places,—for the Remission 
‘of the Sentence on the Dorchester Labourers,—By Mr. 
Sergeant Tarounp, from the Bankers of Reading, 
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against the Imprisonment for Debt Bill.—By Mr. Porter, 
from Wigan, for the Repeal or Alteration of the Factories’ 
Regulation Bill; from Honiton, against the Lord’s Day 
Observance Bill; from the Unitarians of Salford, against 
the Dissenters’ Marriage Bill—By Lord F. EGrrron, 
Sir Grorce CLERK, Messrs. SHAW, and A. TREVor, 
from several Places,—for Protection to the Protestant 
Church of Ireland. 


Dorchester Unions. 


DorcuesterR Unions.] Mr. Wakley 
had to present sixteen Petitions, praying 
that the House would address the Throne 
to remit the sentence passed on the Dor- 
chester labourers. Eight of these petitions 
were from Dorchester, from the friends 
and neighbours of those men who were 
transported, and the other eight were from 
Ipswich, Rochester, Norwich, and one 
from Stoke-upon-Trent signed by 13,448 
of the inhabitants. The petitioners consi- 
dered, in the first place, that these men 
were improperly prosecuted; and, in the 
second place, that, if the prosecutions were 
just, the sentence was most severe and un- 
called for. Considering all the circum- 
stances of the case, he must say that these 
unfortunate men had been convicted under 
a law of which they were entirely igno- 
rant, and that they merely followed the 
example set in London and other places, 
viz., of combining together for the purpose 
of obtaining such wages as would enable 
them to support themselves, their wives, 
and families. The relatives of these men, 
thus, if not illegally, certainly cruelly, 
punished, had been pursued by the same 
feelings of ill-will and oppression. One of 
them was a woman who had amongst those 
who were transported, two brothers, a 
husband, and ason, After these men left 
England she applied to the overseers for 
relief, The overseers said ‘‘ No; we will 
give you norelief. You have another sou 
left, and he has six shillings a week, which 
is quite sufficient for his and your support.” 
He hoped the House would be induced to 
exercise its privilege of addressing the 
Crown upon this case. The proceedings 
against these men had caused the greatest 
uneasiness and agitation amongst the 
labouring classes. They felt that if these 
persons were not relieved by being brought 
back to England, they could not expect 
protection under the existing law, as they 
believed that they were not represented in 
that House, the elective franchise being 
confined to householders. He considered 
it the duty of that House to interpose for 
the purpose of bringing the men back to 
England. Till then the working classes 
would not be satisfied, nor could the law 
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be vindicated in the eyes of the people. | respectability of the writers—for he made 
He was sure that, when he brought the | it an invariable rule never to bring forward 
case fully before the House, he should be |a fact, or to rely on a document in that 


able to convince them that the whole pro- 
ceeding was illegal. He, however, hoped 
that he should not be placed under the ne- 
cessity of bringing the subject before the 
House on the 25th of June, but that his 
Majesty’s Ministers would be induced to 
take the case under consideration, as he 


was satisfied, from their feelings of justice | 


and humanity, that they would not allow 
these unfortunate men to suffer the penal- | 
ties of a crime, of which, if guilty at all, | 
they were unintentionally guilty. 

Petitions laid on the Table. 


Tue IrtsH Cuurcu.| Mr. Shaw had | 


several petitions to present in reference to 


the Established Church, and the danger to | 


which the Protestant religion was at the 
present crisis exposed in Ireland. He | 
held in his hand one signed by upwards of | 
1,500 Protestants residing in the county | 
of Louth; others from the Bishop and | 
Clergy of the dioceses of Leighlin and 
Ferns, and of Killaloe and Kilfenora; all 
earnestly protesting against the principle 
of appropriating Church-property to secu- 
lar purposes, and praying protection for 


the Protestant religion and Church in | 
Ireland as established by law and guaran- | 


teed by the act of union. 
expressed their alarm and dismay at the 


prospect of the principle of proportion | 


which it is threatened to apply to Pro- | 


The petitioners | i 


| House, without being fully assured of the 
‘respectability and genuineness of the au- 
| thority from whence they came. The first 
| statement to which he would allude was 
| one made by the noble Lord the Secretary 
for the Home Department (Lord John 
| Russell), in his opening speech on the 
question of the surplus revenue (as the 
| noble Lord called it) of the Irish Church, 
The statement of the noble Lord was, that 
there were but two thousand Protestants 
| in the diocess of Killaloe. He (Mr. Shaw) 
| would read the answer to that statement 
| from the letter of the vicar-general of the 
diocess, who, with himself (Mr. Shaw), 
only imputed to thenoble Lord that he was 
| misinformed. It was in these words :— 
| I have made the closest inquiry into the 
/actual number, and instead of 2,000, I 
can state them officially to be 18, 265.” 
| The next was the case of Tullamore, in the 
| King’s county, and referred to a statement 
of the same noble Lord. 
| Mr. Dominick Browne rose to order. 
He believed it was disorderly for persons 
| out of that House to refer to any statement 
| made in debates in that House. 

Mr. Shaw was surprised at the inter- 
ruption : strictly speaking it certainly was 
irregular for any persons out of that 
House to quote the words of an hon. 
Member used in debate, for the purpose 
| Of reasoning upon them, as indeed report- 


testantism in Ireland, as a mockery of all | ing them at all was in strictness out of 
legislative engagements, and a flagrant | order; but he had never before heard an 
violation of the most solemn national con- objection made in that House to a cor- 
tract. The Protestants in Ireland justly |rection of the misstatement of a fact. If 
regarded it as a premium on their extirpa- | he was driven to it on a point of mere 
tion, and the petitioners respectfully but | technicality, he might give the facts as a 
firmly expressed their opinion, that if that | speech of his own, ‘but he much preferred 
principle were carried into effect, the chief | giving them on the authority and in the 
bond of union between Great Britain and | | | words of those who could speak to them of 


Ireland would be dissolved, and that the | 
overthrow of all English interests in Ire- 
land, and the final separation of the coun- 
tries, would follow as an inevitable conse- 
quence. He did not desire to provoke a 
general discussion of the question on the 
presentation of these petitions, but hoped 
the House would allow him to correct 
some misstatements on mere questions of 
fact which had been made on the subject | 
to which they related, and he would do so 
by reading the answers in the words of 
those from whom he received them, at the 
same time bearing testimony to the high 


their own personal knowledge. Well, 
then, with the leave of the House, he 
would read an extract from a letter written 
to him by the resident rector of Tullamore, 
in reference to the statement of the noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell), as to that 
parish; it was as follows ;—* His Lord- 
ship is reported to have made use of as a 
fact upon which he built his theory of the 
state of the Irish branch of the Established 
| Church, the parish of Tullamore, which 
he sets down as by composition at 4701. 
per annum, and containing 120 Pro- 
testants; now the sworn return delivered 
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in to the Commissioners of Inquiry for 
1831 rates the churchmen at 1,254; and 
I regret to say, that my income has been 
equally mistaken, though the exaggeration 
lies on the other side, it being little more 
than one-fourth of the sum set down to 
me.” The third case was that of a state- 
ment made by the hon. Member for the 
county of Cork (Mr. O’Connor), and since 
quoted by the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) 
in a speech at Exeter. He would read 
the statement from the report sent him :— 
“The hon. Member (Mr. O’Connor) ad- 
verted to the non-residence of the Irish 
Protestant clergy, and declared that the 
rector of his own parish he had never seen. 
The curate lived out of the parish, the 
clerk resided at a distance of fourteen 
miles from the church, and the sexton sold 
spirits without a licence in the church- 
yard.” The answer of the Rev. Mr. Hall, 
the curate, was as follows; ‘‘ For seven 
years last past I have been curate of, and 
constantly residing in, the parish, with 
the exception of four months, during which 
I left a substitute perfectly approved of by 
the Bishop; and until last year, Mr. 
Laird, the senior curate of the parish, was 
boarded and lodged during those years by 
different members of Mr, O’Connor’s own 
family. With respect tothe clerk, he has been 
nearly six years appointed, has resided in 
the parish all that time, and performed the 
duties of parish schoolmaster in the most 
efficient and exemplary manner. And the 
sexton is a pious, honest, and industrious 
man, who neither during the six years that 
he has been appointed, nor at any period 
of his life, ever sold spirits with or without 
a licence.” Surely the House must desire 
to have such misrepresentations, though 
made in error, corrected as speedily as 
possible. Much mischief, however, was 
done by their circulation in the mean time, 
and by hon. Members making such state- 
ments calculated to influence the public 
mind on light grounds. With regard to 
the question of residence to which the last 
case had reference, he (Mr. Shaw) was as 
anxious for the enforcement of residence 
and the removal of every real abuse in the 
Established Church as any man could be; 
but he regarded the Resolution of that 
House, which the petitioners so strongly 
deprecated, not as intended to improve or 
reform the Irish Church, but as having 
the mixed object to overthrow the late 
Government on the part of many who 
voted for it, and of the great majority of 
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the remainder, to take the first step in 
a principle which would tend to the de- 
struction of all union between Church and 
State in both countries. 


Lord Francis Egerton presented petitions- 


from Salford and Manchester, signed by 
10,500 persons, expressing their alarm at 
the present situation of the Irish Church, 
their regret that the measures proposed by 
the late Government had not been carried 
into effect, and praying the House for 
protection to the Church Establishment. 
The petition was signed by many respect- 
able Dissenters, and also a Roman Catholic 
gentleman named Travers. 

Mr. Mark Philips felt it necessary to 
offer a few observations upon the petition 
which had just been presented by the 
noble Lord, more especially as the House 
would be shortly called upon to carry into 
effect the resolution that had been agreed 
to relative to the appropriation of the sur- 
plus revenue of the Irish Church. He 
knew not what exertions might have been 
made to obtain signatures to the petition 
in question, nor did he mean to call in 
question its authenticity in any way ; but 
this he would say, that the signatures bore 
a very small proportion to the population 
of the town from which it came. He was 
glad to find there was so small a number 
representing such sentiments as were con- 
tained in that petition, He would beg 
leave to refer the House to the opinion ex- 
pressed by his right hon. Colleague who 
had since accepted the office of President 
of the Board of Trade. At the late elec- 
tion, the right hon. Gentleman had ex- 
pressed his opinions pretty freely, and he 
would say that the result of that election 
spoke the deliberate conviction on the 
minds of the population of Manchester 
upon this subject. Allusions had been 
made to one gentleman who had signed 
it, who was a Roman Catholic and a large 
landed proprietor. He did not mean to 
cast any imputation upon that gentleman, 
or any other; but he believed he was the 
owner of considerable Church-property— 
and if he was the owner of Church-pro- 
perty, and he considered it in danger, he 
should certainly feel it his duty to enter 
his protest against any measure which he 
thought calculated to produce that effect. 
The circumstances attending the getting 
up of the petition were such as that it 
could not be considered a petition from 
the town, and he (Mr. M. Philips) would 
enter his protest against its being received 
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as expressing the sentiments of the peo- | t 
| from the parsons. There were, he knew, 


le of Manchester. 
Mr. Finn, as a Roman Catholic, would 


enter his protest against the assertion | 
that the Roman Catholic Members of | 
that House had violated their oaths. The | 
petitioners called upon the House to frame | 


an oath to prevent the Roman Catholics 


from interfering with Church-property ; | 


but if they (the Catholics) were not to be 
believed upon their oaths, what was the 
use of making forms to bind them. Were 
there ever such stupid, such sottish pro- 
positions submitted tothe House? What 
had kept the Roman Catholics out of that 
House for 140 years but their sacred 
reverence for the obligation of an oath ? 
This was a fact which all the illiberality, 


cant, hypocrisy, and spirit of plunder | 
which had prevailed in Ireland had never | 
been able to refute or disprove. He chal- | 
| they should feel a deep attachment to 
| their own clergymen, their friends in the 


lenged hon. Members to produce the same 
regard for the obligations of an oath 
among the various sects of England. He 


would state one fact to the House bear- | 


ing upon the subject—a Protestant Gen- 
tleman, the Member for Ennis, when he 
had come to that Table to be sworn, had 
revolted from the oaths about to be ad- 
ministered to him as a Protestant Member, 


and took the oaths as a Roman Catholic. 
He, (Mr. Finn) would not for the first 
position which fortune, station, or empire 
could confer on him, take the oaths which 
the Protestant Members of that House 
were called on to take, and in which their | 
Roman Catholic brethren were stigmatized | 


as idolators. He believed that those fer- 


; 2 al? ‘ | 
sons who assailed his religion were a dis- | 


grace to the name of Protestant or any 
other religion. They reviled the religion 
of their neighbours, forgetting that pure 
principle of charity without which there 
was not, nor could be, any religion. He 
spurned the base attempt of the petitioners 
to obtain the opinion of that House upon 
the Roman Catholic oath, or to induce it 
to frame another. The question had been 
a fruitful one for every bigotted individual 
to pour out his rancour against the Roman 
Catholics—it had formed a subject for 
every vile renegade print, for every apostate 
and unblushing print, which, the more 
broadly and universally the seal of public 
Treprobation was stamped upon it, the 
more liberally did it pour out its rancour 
and malignity against his religion. There 
was a deep feeling of conviction amongst 
the peasantry of Ireland, that the injus- 
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tice, the miseries which they suffered, arose 


many men of great worth amongst 
them, but there were others who made it 
their sole business to diffuse bad feeling, 
and to excite discord, amongst the peo- 
ple of Ireland. Look at the Dean of St. 
Patrick for instance, aman who received 
2,500/. a-year from his benefice. He had 
read a speech, an authenticated speech, 
of that Rev. Gentleman, in which he de- 
nounced the Roman Catholics of Ireland 


_ as heretics, murderers, and persons utterly 


incapable of faith or truth. And this was 


| the manner in which this rev. recipient of 
| 2,500/. a-year abused the people from 


whom he derived his income. Was it 


| surprising, then, that the people of Ireland 


should feel a sense of injustice at support- 
ing a Church, the Ministers of which thus 
slandered and insulted them, and that 


hour of need, and their faithful counsellors 
in the hour of distress? He despised, 
from his soul, the cant—he was afraid of 
giving expression to his feelings ; but when 


language of this kind was held in that 


House, he could not contain them. He 
called upon the right hon. and learned 
Recorder to bring forward a distinct resolu- 
tion upon the subject. When he brought 


| forward in that House a Motion that in 


every parish where 500/. a-year was the 


| amount ofthe benefice, the Protestant work- 


ing clergyman should get 1002. a-year, how 
many supported that Motion ?—thirty- 


| three. And of those who were now anxious 


to retain the superfluities of the Church, 
not one of those zealous Friends of the 
Church supported his motion. He could in- 
form the right hon. Gentleman, that the 
Churchwas as likely to suffer from its over- 
zealous Friends as from its bitterest enemies. 

Captain Berkeley rose to say one word, 
It had been stated by the hon. and learned 
Recorder of Dublin, that those who dif- 
fered from him upon the subject of the 
Irish Church, voted upon that occasion 
because they wanted to put the late Minis- 
try out of office, and to destroy the Church 
Establishment. [Mr. Shaw: I said the 
majority] He did not wish to boast 
that he had as great a regard for the estab- 
lished Church as the hon. and learned 
Recorder—for himself, he believed that 
the hon, and learned Recorder’s regard 
did not surpass his own ; but all he rose 
to say was, that so faras any imputations 
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were cast upon him as one who did so 
vote, he would tell the hon. and learned 
Recorder that such imputations were nei- 
ther founded on truth, justice, or charity. 
Mr. Shaw had said that a great many 
had joined in that vote for the purpose of 
overturning the Church. Many had said, 
at least some hon. Members had said, had 
professed, that their object was to overturn 
the Church. Many, no doubt, differed 
from this, but he considered that the great 
majority had joined in that resolution in 
order to destroy the connexion between 
the Church and state in both countries. 
Mr. Brotherton: A petition had been pre- 
sented from the place which he represen- 
ted, and he begged leave to offer a few 
words. It was not his intention to disprove 
the respectability of the parishioners, but 
he must say that the number of signatures 
to the petition out of so large a consti- 
tuency was not a very great portion. It 
appeared to him that this was not a ques- 
tion of religious principle, but simply a 
question of money. If the established 
religion were the Christian religion—a 
religion founded on justice, seeking to 
procure peace and good will, it was a bad 
compliment, at the best, to that religion, 
to say that it would be overturned unless 


it were supported by the money of the 


country. He mus: say, that in voting for 
the resolution proposed by the noble Lord, 
the Secretary forthe Home Department, 
he (Mr. Brotherton) did not vote with a 
view to put down the established Church, 
or to do anything having a tendency to 
weaken the religious feelings of the coun- 
try. His object was to promote peace 
and tranquillity in Ireland, to do justice 
to those who had too often suffered great 
injustice, and to promote the interests of 
this country, by endeavouring to promote 
good order in that part of the empire, and 
also to prove his respect for religion by 
standing up on the behalf of justice and 
humanity, rather than by exciting impro- 
per and acrimonious feelings amongst the 
people of Ireland. 

Mr. Ruthven was surprised at the pertin- 
acity with which these petitions were pre- 
sented. He had some hope that the noble 
Lord (Egerton) who had presented one of 
these petitions would have had the delicacy 
of not pressing it upon the House, as a 
more unjust, audacious, and slanderous 
petition he had never read. They were 
told that some respectable names were 
attached to the petition, and that one of 
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them was that of a gentleman of great 
respectability. Ifsuch a person’s name was 
attached to the petition, it disgraced him 
as a gentleman and aman. ‘They were 
told, as an excuse, that this gentleman 
derived his income from Church-property. 

Lord F. Egerton: The name of the 
gentleman to whom the hon. Member al- 
luded was not attached to the petition in 
question. 

Mr. Ruthven: If there were any other 
Gentleman of respectability amongst these 
petitioners, he would say that he had dis- 
graced himself both as a citizen anda 
private gentleman. Such a petition ought 
not to be allowed to lie on the Table. The 
language of petitions to that House ought 
to be clear, distinct, and not liable to be 
misunderstood. They ought to know 
what the petitions applied for. It was not 
to be tolerated that Members of that House 
should be spoken of in such language as 
that used in the present petition. What 
did the petitioners mean by Irish agita 
tors? That House should not allow peti- 
tions containing such vague charges to be 
presented in this manner. It was a prac- 
tice that was too often resorted to, and 
was only calculated to create ill-feeling 
among the Members of that House, and 
the people at large. He would state with 
respect to the assertions of the right hon. 
Member, that they were not applicable to 
him, and they were not founded in truth. 
The petition which had been read con- 
veyed enough to show how suspiciously 
all such documents ought to be consi- 
dered. It contained language which ought 
not to be countenanced by the House, 
and he trusted, therefore, it would not be 
received. 

Colonel Evans said, that he was not one 
of those who conceived it his duty to look 
very scrupulously at the language con- 
tained in petitions—he was anxious to 
throw the door as widely open as possible 
to the right of petitioning. He was not, 
therefore, for rejecting these petitions, 
though certainly they were couched in 
very unjustifiable language—he alluded 
especially to the petitions from South 
Lancashire and Durham. If he was not 
mistaken, one of those petitions charged a 
portion of that House with perjury, and 
the other charged the majority of the 
House with high treason. Did it mean to 
charge His Majesty’s Ministers, and those 
who supported the course they had adopt- 
ed, with that offence? If it did not 
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distinctly convey a charge of that nature, 
the petition was a most senseless one. 

Mr. Wilson Patten was understood to 
say, that no charge of high treason was 
preferred in the petition referred to, that 
from South Lancashire. The petition 
was most respectably signed by members 
of the established Church and by Dissen- 
ters, and it had been got up without any 
undue exertions. 

Lord Francis Egerton said, that he had 
always looked upon it as a_ principle 
adopted by that House to allow the greatest 
possible latitude to petitioners. There 
must be very strong reasons to justify the 
rejection of a petition, such as that it con- 
tained calumny or slander against an in- 
dividual, or that it was contrary to the 
forms of the House. He would beg to 
say, that if any portion of the petition 
contained a charge of high treason against 
anybody, much more against that House, 
he would not present it. But he thought 
a forced construction had been put upon 
the charge contained in it. It was, cer- 
tainly, couched in strong language. He 
understood it to designate the measure as 
an act of treason against the King and 
Constitution of the country. But that 
did not mean treason in the legal sense of 


the word—namely, levying war against 
the King; it was merely a figurative ex- 


pression. It was not language, perhaps, 
that he would have used had he drawn up 
this petition, but he felt it did not exceed 
the language used in other petitions to 
that House, and that he was bound in 
duty to his constituents to lay their senti- 
ments before Parliament. 

Mr. Grote would only make one ob- 
servation on the subject. Much was fre- 
quently said by gentlemen opposite as to 
the ferocious language employed by 
Radicals and the working classes. That 
reproach was often cast at the supporters 
of the popular side. He would defy, 
however, any Member opposite to point 
out a petition coming from those parties 
which abounded in such calumnious as- 
sertions, and that imputed the very worst 
possible motives to others, as this petition 
from the Conservatives of South Lanca- 
shire did, and also the petition from Dur- 
ham. It was true great latitude should 
be allowed in petitioning, but it was right 
that the same character should be applied 
to violent language, whether it came from 
the ultra-Pious or the ultra-Radical. 

Mr. Arthur Trevor would not have pre- 
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sented the petition from Durham if it was 
open to the charge brought against it by 
the hon. Member. It was true it con- 
tained strong language, but it referred to 
a subject of solemn and sacred importance, 
and the petitioners had a right to employ 
language as strong as the rules of society 
would admit in characterizing the measure 
in question. They heard much of the 
persecution of the Catholics; was there 
no persecution against the Protestants? 
The proposed measure was a direct inva- 
sion of their property. He had several 
other petitions to present from the county 
of Durham on the same subject, but as he 
had not read them, he could not say 
whether they were couched in the same 
language as that in the petition he had 
just presented. As he did not, however, 
see the hon. Member for that county 
present, who differed from him (Mr. 
Trevor) on this subject, he would abstain 
from presenting them now. He hoped 
that the hon. Member for Kilkenny (Mr. 
Finn) would believe that he did not wish 
to cast the imputations which he conceived 
were contained in the petition on the 
Catholic members. He was not responsible 
for the language of the petition, although 
he concurred in the sentiments of the 
petitioners, as to what they conceived the 
measure contemplated by the noble Lord 
would be, and he fully agreed with them 
in regarding it as an act of sacrilegious 
robbery and spoliation. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that, most assuredly, 
no one could describe the petition as not 
going far enough in its language. Indeed, 
the expressions made use of appeared to 
him to be outrageously violent, calumnious, 
unfounded in truth, and uncalled for. 
Yet, though possessing all these unprepos- 
sessing qualifications, he was, by no means, 
prepared to say that its language was alto- 
gether unparliamentary. Though many 
Members of that House were therein 
grossly attacked with calumnious insinua- 
tions, yet, as the petition did not exactly 
describe the persons whom it vilified as 
Members of Parliament, it was hardly 
competent in the House to object to it as 
a matter of form. It would be best to 
treat it with the compassion of contempt, 
and at once allow it to be received. It 
was at least worthy of notice as a rich 
specimen of the extent to which bad taste 
and lying might be carried; and Heaven 
forbid that the freemen of South Lanca- 
shire should be deprived of their right of 
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lying, though they certainly seemed to ex- 
ercise the privilege to a most outrageous 
extent. He would at once say, let their 
lies and the petition which contained them 
lie quieton the Table. It was satisfactory, 
however, to find that the hon. Member 
who introduced the petition did not coin- 
cide with its subscribers in the charges 
which it contained. 

Mr, Trevor begged to say, that he had 
only expressed himself as not participat- 
ing in the charge of perjury which it had 
been alleged that the petition set forth, 
though for his own part he had been unable 
to discover any such charge. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, that if certain Mem- 
bers of the House were not directly 
charged with perjury by the petitioners, 
there was, at any rate, set forth a very un- 
equivocal sort of insinuation to that pur- 
pose; and he would put it to the hon. 
Gentleman’s good taste and judgment 
whether this latter method of attacking 
those Members was not ten times more 
base and cowardly than a direct charge ? 
There was a method of meeting a direct 
charge put in an honest and manly way, 
but there was none of answering a charge 
when made in the contemptible shape of 
an insinuation. If any hon. Members 


agreed with the petitioners in their senti- 
ments on this subject, he wished they 
would get up and make a decided and 


positive charge, instead of leaving the 
matter to be brought forward in the shape 
of these contemptible and cowardly insi- 
nuations, fit ouly to form part of the ri- 
baldry of certain newspapers, In reference 
to one subject alluded to by the petitioners, 
he would observe, that he should be most 
glad if some hon. Member would bring 
forward the subject of the Catholic Oath 
in the practical shape of moving that it 
be abolished. For his own part, though, 
of course, he had taken the oath, there 
was one part of it which he did not like 
—he referred to the words ‘ Protestant 
Government.” He could not understand 
what was meant by calling this Govern- 
ment a Protestant Government, when, in 
fact, there were only three offices to which 
Roman Catholics were not eligible. He 
had concluded, however, that it meant the 
‘¢ existing Government,” and in this sense 
he had taken it; and he had more than 
once explained to the House that this was 
his construction of the words, and had 
called upon any hon. Member who could 
prove him to be wrong in it, to move his 
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expulsion. In the course of last Session, 
the ‘* existing Government” had expressed 
their entire concurrence in the meaning 
he had adopted, and no hon. Member had 
had the courage to take up the challenge 
he had thrown out. As to the Motion of 
the noble Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, he saw nothing in the oath he had 
taken which should prevent his voting 
for it, for he saw nothing in it to injure the 
Protestant Church; on the contrary, the 
measure proposed appeared to him emi- 
nently calculated to preserve that Estab- 
lishment. He should have voted precisely 
the same way if it had been the Catholic 
Church which was in possession of reve- 
nues so disproportioned as the revenues 
now in question were to the extent of the 
recipients of its spiritual instruction. He 
would have done so from a conviction that 
the scandalous robbery, the gross pecula- 
tion, and disgraceful love of the mammon 
of the world, which necessarily arose out 
of such a state of things, would inevitably 
infringe upon, and destroy all respect for, 
true religion, and its ministers, feeding, 
fattening, gorged, on the plunder of Pro- 
testants, who, under the supposed circum- 
stances, would constitute the overwhelming 
majority. He would have done so as a 
Catholic anxious to remove the causes 
which he should hold as tending to pre- 
vent Protestants from considering the 
truths and embracing the principles of the 
Catholic faith. Why should not the 
Protestant Members look at the question 
in a similar point of view? To what did 
they attribute the fact, that during all the 
past ages Protestantism had made so little 
way in Ireland, believing, as they did, that 
faith to be the true one, and knowing, as 
they did, that truth in almost all cases was 
omnipotent ? Must they not consider 
that their religion has not had fair play ? 
Must they not feel that a very natural 
prejudice had been created and continued 
against it by the excessive and overgrown 
weaith of its clergy, and the nature of that 
wealth, and by the injustice and oppres- 
sion which the Irish nation suffered in 
their political degradation. If other 
reasons could be assigned why the Catho- 
lics did not become Protestants, they 
were, probably, ‘ prejudice or ignorance.” 
Now, in the first place, that people knew 
that the whole of the Church-property in 
Ireland had been originally given for 
Catholic purposes, such as the education 
of Catholics, the maintenance of the 
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Catholic clergy, the celebration of mass, 
prayers for the dead, releasing souls from 
purgatory. [‘* No, no!”] Surely the 
hon. Member who cried “‘ No,no!” could 
not be so totally ignorant of history as not 
to know that such was the nature of the 
original endowments? At any rate, the 
Irish people knew it, and this knowledge 
in no slight degree aggravated their sense 
of the injustice under which they suffered. 
It might, perhaps, be said, too, that the 
Catholics did not become Protestants be- 
cause of theirignorance. Now, what was 
the object of the noble Lord’s proposed 
Bill? First, of course, that the spiritual 
wants of the Protestants in Ireland should 
be fully taken care of. Surely this was 
all that was necessary for them! Oh no: 
it was not the actual spiritual wants of the 
Protestants there that the opponents of 
the Bill confined their aspirations to ;— 
what they wanted was the pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence of the establishment. Oh 
shame! he would exclaim, upon those 
who looked upon religion, not as a pure 
feeling between man and his Creator, but 
as a mere vehicle for realizing paltry pelf, 
and enriching themselves with the mam- 
mon of the world. But, admitting that 
it was the ignorance of the Catholics 
which kept them from becoming Protest- 
ants, surely no hon. Member could con- 
ceive a more advantageous or glorious 
mode of bestowing the surplus of the 
Church of Ireland’s revenues than in 
freeing the Catholics from the deplorable 
ignorance described, and thus enabling 
them to appreciate the superior claims of 
the Protestant faith. All he asked was, 
that, after educating the Catholics, they 
would give both religions a clear stage 
and no favour, and God defend the right. 
It had been said as much as that the oaths 
of the Roman Catholic Members were of 
no force as regarded the approaching 
subject, for that there were decrees of the 
Popes against taking oaths prejudicial to 
the interests of the Church, and absolving 
Members from perjury who forswore them. 
But this point had been misrepresented. The 
decrees in question did not acquit a man of 
perjury who had made oaths and violated 
them, but declared the perjury to consist 
in the taking of oaths prejudicial to the 
interests of the Church—not in breaking 
them. In the Catechism which he had 
learnt from, perjury was defined the 
breaking of a lawful oath, and the making 
an unlawful one. The same authority 
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which forbade the one, had a right to 
prohibit the other. That the Roman 
Catholics abhorred the taking an oath 
against their consciences, was put beyond 
the doubt of all but the most unblushing 
calumniators, by the fact, that for so many 
years they had been kept out of Parliament 
solely from their conscientious feeling in 
this respect. In conclusion, he hoped 
the hon. Member for Durham would 
before long make some Motion on the 
subject of this oath. As to the ribaldry 
of South Lancashire, or the lies of Durham, 
they excited nothing but his contemptuous 
compassion. 
The Petition was laid on the Table. 


St. Pancras Pavine Bixiz.] Sir 
Samuel Whalley moved the second reading 
of the St. Pancras Paving Bill. 

Lord Stormont opposed the second 
reading of the Bill, on the ground, that it 
was intended to amalgamate the several 
distinct Boards of the parish into one 
Board, and thereby to saddle the exorbitant 
debts of some of the districts upon the 
rest. The parish was divided into nine- 
teen districts, but so much opposition was 
anticipated from two of them, that the 
promoters of the Bill had thought proper 
to omit them. He concluded by moving, 
‘“‘ That the Bill be read a second time this 
day six months.” 

Mr. Tooke having opposed the Bill 
during the last Session, he now saw no 
reason to alter his opinion. The public 
would gain nothing from the proposed 
change, for the power of the Committee 
would fall into the hands of the Vestry, 
very few of whom attended. He had 
presented several petitions from inhabit- 
ants, and more had been presented from 
bond-holders, who were of opinion, that 
their claims would be prejudiced, by 
having a fluctuating body like the Vestry 
substituted for the respectable trustees. 
He, therefore, with pleasure seconded the 
Motion of the noble Lord. 

Mr. Hume would ask, whether it was 
fit that seventeen Boards should exist 
with 500 members, while the parish had a 
respectable Vestry of 100 individuals 
elected by open poll? It would give a 
greater security to the bond-holders than 
they had now. He trusted that the 
House would let the Bill pass the second 
reading, and in the Committee every dis- 
position would be shown to afford the best 
security to every individual. 
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Mr. Wiiks said, that, though at the risk 
of the censure of his hon. Friend, he was 
prepared to give a vote against the Bill, as 
he had done before, and he trusted that the 
House would, as they had done before, 
throw out the Bill. Parliament had no 
right to abolish the security of any indi- 
vidual who had lent his money upon the 
full security of the rates, bridges, &c., 
which they now had. 

Sir Samuel Whalley said, that by the 
Bill, the Vestry were enjoined to raise a 
particular rate for the payment of the 
interest and capital of the debt, so that 
the House would see at once, that the 
security was not in the least impaired. 
The last Bill was thrown out because it 
was opposed by the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Robert Peel), who said, ‘‘ except the 
Foundling Estates, and I will vote for the 
second reading,” they had now excepted 
those estates, in justice, not to him only, 
but to the case itself, for they were situated 
in two different parishes, 

Sir Robert Inglis said, the case was not 
one of party politics at all, and he trusted 
that the day would never come when local 
Bills would be so decided. Though St. 
Pancras was called a parish, it was not to 
be confounded with those small parishes 
common in other parts. It covered a very 
large extent of ground, and contained 
both town and country parts—then was it 
fair that those country parts should be 
under the same regulation as the town ones. 
He trusted that the Bill would be thrown 
out by as large a majority as had taken 
that course last year. 

Mr. Fox Maule hoped the Bill would 
pass. He would vote for the second 
reading, on account of his abhorrence of 
any public business being done by self- 
elected bodies. 

Mr. Byng would vote for the second 
reading, as he thought it would be much 
to the advantage of the parish, by abolish- 
ing a great number of useless Boards. 

Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer rose, amidst 
loud cries of “ Divide, divide.” He said, 
he would support the second reading of 
the Bill, and he was sure if the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) had been in his 
place, it would have had his support. 

The House divided on the original Mo- 
tion : Ayes 113; Noes 115—Majority 2. 


Removat or Ass1zEs (InELAND).| Mr. 
O’Loughlen moved the second reading of 
the Assize (Ireland) Removal Bill. 
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Colonel Conolly begged leave to direct 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the county of Kildare, with 
reference to this measure. 

Mr. Barron rose to oppose it. He did 
so, first, because it gave an undue power 
to the Privy Council of Ireland. And, 
secondly, because the Bill did not repre- 
sent the people of Ireland generally. He 
would let the House into the circum- 
stances of the case. Some years ago the 


assizes had been removed to the city of 


Waterford, and the people of Dungarvon 
(the town which the right hon. Solicitor- 
General represeuted) had resolved to 
support no candidate who did not pledge 
himself to support the removal Bill. 
There had been meetings held, and peti- 
tions got up, it was true: but where were 
the meetings held? In the town of Dun- 
garvon, and no person dared to oppose 
the measure there, for fear he should be 
beaten out of the town. But meetings 
were held in other parts of the county, 
and directly contrary petitions were adopt- 
ed. He would admit the town of Dun- 
garvon was best situated of the two, in 
regard to the gentry of the county, the 
Members of the Privy Council, and such 
persons: but this town, so much ap- 
plauded for its “ centrical situation,” 
was actually situated at the corner 
of the county on the sea coast. He 
maintained, therefore, that though the 
Bill might be beneficial to the con- 
stituents of the right hon. Gentleman, 
it was not so to the great body of the 
people of Ireland; and he should there- 
fore move as an amendment, “ That this 
Bill be read a second time this day six 
months.” 

Mr. Wyse rose to second the amend- 
ment. Most of the towns of Ireland were 
situated at a considerable distance from 
the extreme parts of the county ; take, for 
instance, the towns of Wexford, Cork, 
Limerick, and many others, and did the 
right hon. Gentleman propose to remove 
the assizes in these cases in the same way 
as in that of Waterford? And then, 
where was local taxation to end? One 
tax after another was thrown upon the 
counties of Ireland; the county cess, for 
instance, produced nearly 900,000/., almost 
one-fourth of the whole taxation of that 
amount the city of Waterford contributed, 
from nineteen to twenty thousand pounds ; 
in addition to that they were burdened 
with a very considerable sum for the 
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lunatic asylum, and other charities; and 
still with that vast taxation it was pro- 
posed to saddle them with the necessity 
of paying for new gaols and workhouses, 
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which would be the immediate result of 


the Bill, Another point to be considered 
was, that the County Assizes were trans- 
ferred from the city to Dungaryon (he 
took these merely as illustrations). Now, 
there were institutions in which the county 
and city of Waterford necessarily com- 
bined, which were supported by the Grand 
Juries of the county and of the city. 
What inconvenience must result from add- 
ing to the Grand Jury of the city and the 
Grand Jury of thecounty, that of Dungar- 
von, when their aim should be to consoli- 
date the institutions of the kingdom as 
much as possible. But the hon. and 
learned Solicitor-General would find the 
opposition to his Bill extended to other 
counties besides that of Waterford. There 
was a general feeling of hostility to the 
Privy Council jurisdiction, He (Mr.Wyse) 
was sure that the right hon. Gentleman 
would think it better that the House 
should be umpire upon these occasions, 
instead of giving such a power to indi- 
viduals whom the nation would not trust, 
and thus open a door to litigation in the 
several counties of Ireland, dividing one 
part of the council against another, and 
thus defeat the very object they had in 
view. He hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would withdraw, upon further consi- 
deration, his Bill for the present. They 
were burdened with numbers of public 
duties of far greater importance; and as 
for a local Bill of that kind, it was not at 
such a moment that it should be intro- 
duced; or, if introduced, persisted in. 
The hon. Member concluded by seconding 
the amendment. 

Mr. J. Grattan hoped the learned Soli- 
citor-General would withdraw his Motion, 
till there was a general call upon him for 
it. It was mischievous, at such a period, 
to introduce such a Bill. 

Lord Morpeth said, he could not see 
why a measure, which had proved advan- 
tageous for England, should not prove 
equally so for Ireland. He thought the 
question of removals could be discussed 
before as disinterested a tribunal in the 
Privy Council as before that House. It 
had been urged that the hon. and learned 
Solicitor-General might have been biassed 
by the peculiar circumstances and interests 
of his constituents. He (Lord Morpeth) 
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did not believe that. But what he rose 
to suggest to the House was, that hon, 
Members who might be opposed to the 
measure would suffer it to be read a 
second time, on his undertaking, not only 
that it should not be pressed further till 
the hon. and learned Attorney-General for 
Ireland was in his place, but till they had 
had the opportunity of consulting the 
representatives of all parts of Ireland. 

Mr, Walker thought they should assi- 
milate, as far as possible, the law of 
England and Ireland. But as to the 
Privy Council of Ireland no body could 
deny that they were tinctured, deeply 
tinctured, with intolerance. Now if they 
were satisfied that the Liberal Government 
would continue always, he, for one, would 
not object to giving the Privy Council the 
power proposed to be given them. But 
they knew that Government could change, 
and it might change still; he hoped while 
they continued true to their principles 
they would not change: but still they 
might. Now the Bill gave a power to the 
Privy Council of Ireland, which was not 
given to that of England, and therefore 
he denied that it was assimilating the law 
of the two countries. It had been said, 
“there was the control of the Grand 
Juries.” But the Grand Juries were exactly 
constituted as the Privy Council. He 
defied any man to point out one liberal 
man among them. And who appointed 
the Petty Juries? who the Orange She- 
riffs? Now, if the hon. Gentleman wish- 
ed to assimilate, why did he not assimilate 
the Grand Juries, andthe Petty Juries, and 
the Privy Councils of the two countries ? 
The Bill was introduced merely for the 
sake of the electors of Dungarvon, and he 
hoped the hon. Gentleman would with- 
draw his Bill, 

The Attorney-General said, the Bill 
was a copy of one which he had intro- 
duced for England, which had passed 
without opposition, and proved very bene- 
ficial. He hoped there would be no op- 
position, at least to the second reading. 

Mr. O’Dwyer could not help thinking 
that his hon, and learned Friend the Soli- 
citor-General had been dealt with rather 
harshly. Any one who knew him would 
be convinced that his motives were 
pure and disinterested. There could be 
no doubt that the Bill would be advan- 
tageous, particularly in such cases as the 
county of Cork, where there were parts of 
the county 70 or 80 miles from the assize 
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town. He acquiesced entirely in the 
suggestion of the noble Lord, the Secre- 
tary for Ireland, but would beg leave to 
propose, that when a removal was con- 
templated, notice should be given, that on 
a certain day the Privy Council would 
entertain the question ; and that any party 
might by counsel, or in person, appear 
before it, and show cause for or against 
the proposed removal. 

Mr. Barron was willing to allow that 
the matter was pressed on Mr. O’Loghlen 
by his constituents, and by reason of his 
connection with the town he could not 
avoid taking such a part in the question. 
However, if the House were willing that 
the Bill be read a second time, he was 
satisfied. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson was astonished 
at the nature of the opposition to the 
Bill, for there was no real foundation for 
such opposition. He heard two objections 
stated—one on the ground of Mr. 
O’Loghlen’s connexion with the town, 
the other lay to the interference of the 
Privy Council in Ireland. Now he would 
distinctly aver that Mr. O’Loghlen did 
not deserve the unhandsome imputations 
cast upon the integrity of his motives. 
His character was far above them. The 


Bill was a very good one, and of great 
convenience to the inhabitants of the 


county. The assizes being held in cer- 
tain county towns caused great incon- 
venience and loss to the people. Appeals 
from the Civil Bill Courts lay to the 
Judges of Assize. In these the poor were 
chiefly concerned, the sums under dispute 
varying from ten shillings to ten pounds, 
The expense to the poor, who in many 
cases had to go a distance of seventy 
Irish miles to the assizes, was attended 
with great hardship and expense. The 
attack n the Privy Council was equally 
unfair and untrue, for a more honourable 
body of men did not exist, either in Ire- 
land or England. It consisted of men of 
all shades of politics and degrees of liber- 
ality, as it was called. Were the Duke 
of Leinster and Lord Cloncurry men op- 
posed to the popular interest? Was the 
Earl of Kenmare hostile to the interests of 
the Catholic party? In Ireland any mem- 
ber might attend a meeting of the Council 
without a summons. He believed it was 
usual in England that the members should 
be summoned. So that the decisions of 
the Privy Council might be considered as 
fair and impartial. He would support 
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the second reading, as he was convinced 
that the Bill ought to pass. 

Mr. Lynch was an impartial witness 
on the occasion, although he had the 
honour to represent a town in which 
assizes were held; for that town was a 
county of itself, which necessarily caused 
the assizes to be holden there, and it was 
in the centre of the county in which it was 
situated — therefore there could be no 
fear in respect to Galway. He knew 
nothing of the disputes between Dungar- 
von and the city of Waterford, nor did 
he care for them; but he was convinced 
that the motives of his hon. and learned 
Friend in introducing the Bill were pure, 
and for what he conceived to be the pub- 
lic good; and this was the first time he 
heard it stated as an objection to an hon. 
Gentleman’s bringing forward a measure, 
that in so doing he consulted the wishes 
of his constituents. It was with con- 
siderable pain he differed from his hon, 
and learned Friend, but he objected to 
the Bill, and to the tribunal to whose de- 
cision the Bill referred such important 
matter—for although he did entertain, 
with many other hon. Members, great 
respect for several individuals, Members 
of the Irish Privy Council, the question 
was, ‘had the people of Ireland confi- 
dence in that tribunal?” He had no 
hesitation in saying they had not. The 
case of England did not apply; the peo- 
ple of England might have confidence in 
their Privy Council—it was differently 
constituted, and there were not the same 
party and religious views. He was in 
favour of assimilating the laws of the two 
countries, as insisted upon by his hon. 
and learned Friend, the Attorney General, 
but he would commence the assimilation 
by giving to Ireland a good Reform Bill, 
a good Registration Bill, and a good 
Municipal Reform Bill, but he would not 
commence by any measure which would 
throw such increased power into the hands 
of Government. Could he be always 
certain that the country would possess, 
as at present, a liberal Government, these 
objections would, in a great measure, be 
removed. But another and a great dif_i- 
culty would still remain—the increased 
taxation of the country—for, as admitted 
by his hon. and learned Friend, it would 
be necessary to erect new jails, and new 
court-houses. How could the country, 
in its present distressed and impoverished 
condition, bear increased taxation? This 
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taxation, rendered necessary by the Bill, 
afforded the only check upon the Lord 
Lieutenant and Privy Council; and he 
did not think that the people of Ireland 
had sufficient confidence in the Grand 
Juries of many counties in that kingdom 
to induce them to look upon their sanction 
as a sufficient safeguard. The noble Lord, 
the Secretary for Ireland, assured the 
House, that this Bill would not be pressed 
forward, if read a second time, until the 
sentiments of the people of Ireland were 
ascertained. He saw no difference between 
that and postponing the second reading, to 
which he prayed his hon. and learned 
Friend to consent. If particular cireum- 
stances called for interference, an Act of 
Parliament might be obtained, as in the 
case of Tullamore. 

Mr. Finn said, he had an instinctive 
distrust of the Privy Council, whose 
powers the Irish people would diminish 
as much as they could. 

Sir Robert Bateson remarked on the 
unusual want of harmony between the 
self-styled Liberals on the other side. 
Even on a question of liberality they 
could not agree, each individual claiming 
the palm of liberality and integrity to 
himself. But he (Sir R. Bateson) could 
not concede that those who assumed so 
much liberality were in truth liberal. It 
was by acts and not by professions, or 
assumptions, that liberality should be 
tested. The hon. Member for Wexford 
said there was no liberality in the Privy 
Council or Grand Juries. But could it 
be said that it was to be found among 
those who had so presumptuously arrogat- 
ed it to themselves? He had been attend- 
ing Grand Juries for thirty years, and he 
could declare that a more upright, liberal, 
and honourable body of men could not 
be found than those who were so foully, 
wantonly, and factiously maligned. In 
the Acts of Grand Juries there was cer- 
tainly more liberality than in those of their 
accusers. He should, perhaps, have better 
consulted the dignity of Grand Jurors by 
treating the attacks upon them with silent 
indifference. As to the Question before 
the House, he thought the assizes should 
be held in a central town in every county. 
In the county of Antrim, for instance, the 
assizes were held in a corner of the county, 
and it was a great hardship on witnesses 
and jurors to attend them. So great was 
the inconvenience felt that most of the 
Gentlemen wished for a change. The 
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conjoint approbation of the Grand Jury 
and Privy Council should be attended to. 

Sir Richard Musgrave said, the ma- 
jority of the Irish Members were opposed 
to the Bill; and a public meeting, con- 
vened by the Lord Lieutenant, and several 
Magistrates condemned its provisions. 

Mr. Shaw vindicated the character of 
the Privy Council and Grand Juries. The 
Privy Council did not in the present case 
sit in Open court, as they did when they 
sat judicially, but merely attended as a 
mere matter of form to give a sanction te 
the Act of the Government. The Act 
complained of was the Act of the Govern- 
ment, and the attacks on the Privy 
Council could only have proceeded from 
the grossest ignorance. He lamented 
that a simple Bill, having for its object 
the speedy and cheap administration of 
justice, should be thus made a Question 
of party. He would support the Bill. 


Merchant Seamen. 


The Bill was read a second time. 


Mercuant Seamen.] The House 
went into Committee upon the Merchant 
Seamen’s Bill. 

The Clauses to the 
agreed to. 

On Clause Seven being proposed, 

Mr. Carruthers suggested, that absence 
from the vessel twenty-four hours before 
the ship sailed should be visited by the 
deprivation of a week’s pay, instead of 
two days. 

Sir James Graham said, that undoubt- 
edly, where the interests of the owners 
were most deeply embarked, and exposed 
to the most risk, it would be right that 
the danger of desertion should be met by 
a very heavy penalty. 

Mr. George F. Young remarked, that 
in order to bring the Question to a de- 
finitive conclusion, he would submit as an 
Amendment, that after the words “ period 
of time,” in the twenty-first line, the fol- 
lowing words should be inserted :—‘“‘ or 
that the master shall be at liberty to hire 
two other men, and to deduct wages for 
the persons hired from the wages of the 
person so absenting himself.” 

Mr. Robinson remarked, that the sailors 
would not mind sacrificing one day’s pay 
to have their twenty-four hours on shore 
before the vessel sailed. If three days 
were inserted instead of two, it would 
satisfy him. 

Alderman Thompson would remind the 
hon. Member what the state of the law 
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on this point was at the present time. If 
a seaman absented himself for one day 
while the vessel was loading or unloading, he 
forfeited the whole of his wages, whereas, 
asthe clause would stand, hecould only lose 
10s. As the clause stood, it would be very 
prejudicial to the interests of the ship- 
owners. 

Sir James Graham was understood to 
deny, that under the present law seamen 
were liable to the forfeiture of the whole 
of their wages under the present circuin- 
stances mentioned by the hon. Member. 

Mr. George I. Young remarked, that 
though the law might not possibly enjoin 
it, it permitted this forfeiture to be ex- 
acted, and it was the universal practice in 
ships’ articles to put in a clause stipu- 
lating that twenty-four hours’ absence 
from the ship, while loading or unloading, 
should be considered as desertion, and be 
punished by the forfeiture of the whole of 
the absentee’s wages. 

The Solicitor General thought that the 
check to be imposed on seamen’s quitting 
the vessel ought to be as small as was 
consistent with the safety of the owners. 
He did consider that the loss of two days’ 
wages was sufficient to prevent absence. 
Eventually, it was agreed that words 
should be added to the clause enabling 
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the owner to make the sailor re-imburse | 


any expense occasioned by his absence. 

On the Eleventh Clause, 

Mr. Chapman moved as an Amend- 
ment, that the word “ ten” should be left 
out, and the word “three” substituted in 
its place, whereby seamen would have a 
right to demand the full arrear of payment 
due to them within three days after their 
arrival at home, instead of within ten days, 
as was proposed by the original clause. 
The hon. Member considered that the evil 
of allowing sailors to wander up and 
down the streets for ten days after their 
arrival in England, exposed to all the 
temptations that beset them, before they 
could go to their friends in the country 
with their wages, or send their money to 
their friends, would be, in a great measure, 
avoided by this Amendment. 

Mr. Young objected to the Amendment, 
on the ground that it was impossible for 
the captain to know for what embezzle- 
ment sailors might have to be answerable 
until after the cargo was discharged, and 
it was only in very rare instances that the 
cargo could be discharged within three 
days after arrival. 
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Sir James Graham said, this clause had 
been originally framed so as to prevent 
the evil effects which too frequently re- 
sulted from the sailor having the whole 
of his pay the moment he got on shore. 
Unused as he had been to all indulgence 
during a long voyage, the sailor joined 
often the first idle person he met, displayed 
his money, and became a dupe to persons 
who were always, of course, lying in wait 
for such inconsiderate persons. As to 
the danger there might arise to the captain 
who was answerable for everything on 
board to his owners, and whose best 
security against embezzlement by the 
sailors arose out of the sailor having to 
wait some time before his wages were 
handed over to him, which afforded time 
to investigate whether any embezzlement 
had taken place, he assured the hon. 
Member there would be found sufficient 
security in another clause in the Bill to 
which their attention would be subse- 
quently directed. 

The Clause was agreed to. 

On Clause Seventeen being proposed, 

Mr. Buckingham observed, that last 
year he had entertained, in common with 
the right hon. Baronet, the desire of 
seeing a system of ea registration, 
or registration by name, established; but 
the present clause simply proposed a re- 
gistring of the classes and numbers of the 
seamen. He (Mr. Buckingham) was 
anxious to see a system of nominal regis- 
tration in operation, because it would form 
the basis of a system of ballot and do 
away with impressment. 

Sir James Graham was most anxious to 
see a system of nominal registration. If 
adopted, he thought it would be suc- 
cessful, but, at the same time, what he 
now proposed would effect a most material 
object, by enabling the Government to 
ascertain the precise state of the maritime 
population, while it would be a step 
towards that more perfect system which 
would accomplish the important national 
object which he, with the hon. Member 
for Sheffield, had anxiously in view—the 
speedy and total abolition of impressment 
in the navy. 

Clause agreed to. 

On the Twenty-ninth Clause, which 
provided that masters or owners of vessels 
of the burden of eighty tons and upwards 
should be required to take parish ap- 
prentices, or forfeit to the use of the parish 
the sum of 10/. 
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Mr. Robinson observed, that he felt 
obliged, at the risk of disturbing the 
unanimity which prevailed in the Com- 
mittee on the provision of the Bill, 
to object to the clause which had 
just been proposed. It appeared to 
be directed to the accomplishment of 
two objects; first, to oblige the owners 
and masters of vessels to employ a certain 
number of apprentices, with a prospective 
view of rendering them available, if re- 
quired, for the public service. So far as 
the clause was meant to answer that pur- 
pose, he had no objection whatever to it; 
but the part of the proposed clause which 
he was opposed to was, where it gave 
to parish officers the power of applying to 
the Magistrates for an injunction to make 
it compulsory upon masters of vessels to 
take into their service parish apprentices, 
when they did not appear to have on 
board the number of apprentices pro- 
vided by this Act. He considered such 


an interference with the right of the 
master to choose any apprentice he pleased 
to be altogether unjustifiable, and par- 
ticularly when it was employed for the 
purpose of forcing him to receive into his 
service a class of persons whom it was 
most improbable that he would select if 


the matter were left to his own choice. 

Sir James Graham replied that the hon. 
Gentleman who had objected to this 
clause seemed to think that it contained 
an innovation in the laws respecting the 
appointment of parish apprentices to serve 
in merchant vessels; but the fact was, 
that the principle was adopted in all Acts 
relative to this subject since the time of 
Queen Anne. By the 3rd of Anne it was 
provided that every master of a vessel of 
twenty tons burthen should be liable to 
take parish apprentices ; and in case of his 
not complying with this provision he was 
liable to a fine of 107. The clause which 
he (Sir James Graham) had introduced, 
only revived the principle of the Act of 
Queen Anne, and differed from it only in 
these respects, that it altered the liability 
of vessels from twenty to eighty tons, and 
directed that the amount of 102. only 
should be levied on the master in case of 
his refusing to receive the apprentice se- 
lected by the parish; though from the 
change in the value of money since the 
time of Queen Anne, he should be justi- 
fied in naming as high a sum as 18/. or 
20/. The House could not, then, fail to 
observe, that instead of any infliction 
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being imposed on the masters of vessels, 
they must derive considerable advantage 
from the measure which he had brought 
forward. 

Mr. George F. Young was of opinion 
that this clause was calculated to operate 
most injursously, inasmuch as it forced on 
the adoption of masters of vessels parish 
apprentices, who were a class of persons 
whom the masters must be very unwilling 
to receive into their employment, when 
they could easily procure others of a much 
superior class, and more likely to give 
them satisfaction. 

Sir James Graham protested against 
the supposition of this clause being con-. 
sidered compulsory on the masters of 
vessels with respect to the reception of 
parish apprentices into their service. They 
need not take those persons into their 
employment if they were willing to pay to 
the parish the sum of 10/. And if in this 
respect they could be said to suffer any 
hardship, they suffered in common with 
every Gentleman in England, who was 
liable to be called upon to receive parish 
apprentices into his service. The policy 
of England had been, since the time of 
Queen Anne, to encourage the employ- 
ment of her seaport population in mer- 
chant vessels. 

Mr. Hume observed, that the only just 
ground upon which any alteration ought 
to be made in the old laws was, that they 
contained provisions which were not re- 
concilable to expediency and justice. He 
certainly considered that the clause in 
question was one which interfered with 
the free choice of the masters of vessels in 
a manner that was indefensible. 

Mr. Charles Wood remarked, that the 
master of a vessel was placed, by this 
Act, on a superior footing to the country 
gentleman or shopkeeper; for the latter 
were subject to have parish apprentices 
forced upon them by the parish authorities 
whenever a vacancy occurred in their 
service; but the masters of vessels were 
exempted from the operation of the clause, 
in case their vessels had the number of 
apprentices required by the Act. 

Mr. O'Connell re-calied the attention 
of the Committee to the fourth clause, by 
which it was provided, that persons above 
the age of thirteen, and under the age of 
twenty-one, who should be found charge- 
able to the parish, or whose parents should 
beg, should be taken up and sent to sea. 
This clause applied, of course, to the 
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United Kingdom; and was one, he 
thought, of great hardship. 

Sir James Graham said, that such had 
been the law in England for above a 
century, but there had been no instance of 
any grievous application of it. 

Mr. Ewart did not see why they should 
not get rid of a bad regulation, if it were 
one. 

Mr. Pease observed that if parish ap- 
prentices were to be forced upon the 
owners of ships in the way contemplated 
by the Bill, those owners would never be 
able to get respectable apprentices again. 

Captain Berkeley supported the clause. 
In an attempt to get rid of a great evil, a 
sinaller one might well be endured. 

Alderman Thompson stated that the 
ship-owners, especially of Sunderland, ob- 
jected to the description of apprentices 
which the Bill would compel them to take. 
They frequently sent their own sons to 
sea as apprentices, and would not like to 
have for associates such boys as those con- 
templated by the Bill. It was said, indeed, 
that the shipowner could get rid of the 
compulsion by the payment of 107. But 
was not such an option destructive of the 
professed object in view, namely, to create 
a nursery for seamen? Why should the 


shipowner be prevented from selecting 
boys most fit for the service. 

Sir James Graham had no objection to 
withdraw the 29th and 30th clauses, if it 
were understood that no objection would 
be made to the Slst, which was the most 


stringent one, as enabling authorized 
persons to go aboard vessels and see if 
they had a proper number of apprentices. 

Mr. Young thought that the shorter 
way would be to provide that the owners 
should show the indentures of their ap- 
prentices at the Custom-house, before the 
vessels were allowed to clear out. 

The Clause was agreed to. 

On Clause 45 being read, which permits 
sailors on board merchant vessels to quit 
them, and volunteer into the King’s ser- 
vice, 

Mr. George F. Young said, that he could 
not help expressing his most decided ob- 
jection to the clause. It involved the in- 
fraction of one of the first principles of 
justice, and tended to the demoralization 
of the seamen, whom it encouraged, after 
they entered into a solemn agreement with 
the shipowners to serve for a stipulated 
time, to break through their compact and 
volunteer into the King’s service. He 
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would divide 
clause. 

Sir James Graham thought that the 
seamen should have the right of changing 
from the Merchants’ to the King’s service 
if they chose, or saw any advantage in so 
doing. As they entered voluntarily into 
the merchant service, they ought to have 
the power of quitting it when they pleased 
for the King’s service. He called upon 
the House not to reject the clause, and 
stop the only avenue through which, on 
foreign stations, the King’s navy could be 
manned. It was impossible to overrate 
the advantages of this clause, and he would 
rather renounce the Bull altogether than 
give up the clause. 

Mr. Robinson was sorry to disagree in 
Opinion with the hon. Member for Tyne- 
mouth, It certainly was a hardship on 
shipowners, that sailors should have the 
power of quitting their service, and enter- 
ing the Royal navy, before the voyage 
which they agreed to perform was finished. 
Though he was a shipwowner, he would 
allow the clause to pass in consideration 
of the great question of public policy it 
involved. 

Mr. Alsager stated, it had often oc- 
curred to him to have a great portion of 
his crew, as many as thirty at a time, leave 
him in foreign ports, just at the time he 
most required their labour, and go on 
board the King’s ships, induced to do so, 
by being told they would have less to do, 
and better recompensed. He thought the 
clause, if it passed, should be so framed 
as to compel sailors to finish their work on 
board merchant vessels, before they were 
allowed to engage in the Royal navy. 

Sir E. Codrington expressed his appro- 
bation of the Clause. 

Mr. George F. Young opposed it, as 
calculated to demoralize the British sea- 
men. He should wish, at least, to have it 
applied only in time of war. 

Mr. Buckingham opposed the clause, 
and again called on the Government to 
give some pledge from the Government 
against the impressment of seamen. 

Sir James Graham said, that the only 
argument he had heard against the clause 
was, that it tended to the immorality of 
inducing breaches of contract. It should, 
however, not be forgotten that if the clause 
passed, it would be known to all parties, 
and it would be competent to them to 
frame their contracts accordingly. 

Sir Edward Codrington supported the 
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clause, as being calculated not only to do 
away with the necessity of impressment, 
but also to make the King’s service more 
attractive to seamen. 

Admiral Adam said, that if the clause 
was given up, the Bill would entirely fail 
in one of its principal objects. 

Mr. Hume thought that some provision 
ought to be made, limiting the extent to 
which volunteers should be allowed to go 
away from a merchant ship into the King’s 
service. 

Sir James Graham said, that the Bill 
contained such a provision of limitation. 
According to the instructions of the Board 
of Admiralty, no officer could unnecessa- 
rily take men out of merchant ships. 

Captain Berkeley corroborated the state- 
ment of the right hon. Baronet, and added, 
that a proof was afforded that a preventive 
existed in the fact that Admiral Sir C. Pa- 
get had been proceeded against for taking 
men out of an East Indiaman, and had 
been cast in the costs of the trial besides 
damages. 

Admiral Codrington said, that were he 
the commanding officer, of an officer who 
had distressed a merchant ship by taking 
an improper number of men, he should 
direct them to be restored, and at least 
reprimand the officer. 

Mr. Bagshaw suggested that the clause 
might limit the number to be taken, to all 
over three men to every 100 tons, which, 
as four men were counted the proper com- 
plement, would be allowing a deduction of 
25 per cent. 

Mr. Ruthven said, that he would not do 
the naval officers of the country the injus- 
tice of supposing, that they would act im- 
properly, but the House ought not by 
such a clause as this to place temptation 
in the way of seamen, to break through 
their engagements. 

The Committee divided on the Clause : 
Ayes 47 ; Noes 15—Majority 32. 


List of the Nogs, 


Pease, J. 

Ruthven, E. 

Thompson, Alderman 

Thorneley, T. 

Trevor, A. 

Gisborne, T. Tulk, C. A. 

Marsland, H. Wallace, R. 
Teller—Young, G. F’. 


The remaining Clauses of the Bill were 
agreed to, and the House resumed. 


POPP POOO LOD Pam 


Alsager, Captain R. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Bridgeman, H. 
Buckingham, J.S. 
Ewart, W. 
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Islington Market. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 1, 1835. 


MrnvTEs.}] Petitions presented. By the Earl of Mans- 
FIELD, from Aberdeen, against the Abolition of Imprison- 
ment for Small Debts.—By the Earl of RopEN, from 
Cork, for the Protection of the Established Chureh of 
England and Ireland.—By the Marquesses of LONDON- 
DERRY, andCAMmDEN, and Earls DarrmeuTH, HARROWBY, 
and Ropen, from several Places, for Protection to 
the Protestant Church of England and Ireland.—By the 
Duke of Ricumonp, from the Agriculturists of Sussex, 
for Relief.—By Lord Dacre, from Great Berkhampstead, 
for the Better Regulation of Endowed Schools.—By the 
Duke of Gorpon, and the Earls of KinNouL and StTir- 
LING, from several Places,—in favour of,—and by the 
Marquess of WESTMINSTER and Lord LyNEDocH,— 
against the Grant of Money for Building Churches in 
Scotland. 


Foreign AFFAIRS.—SPAIN. | The Mar- 
quess of Londonderry wished to take the 
opportunity of asking the noble Viscount 
opposite some questions upon a most 
important subject. It was not his wish to 
originate a discussion on a subject of this 
deep importance, but he wished to ask 
some questions. His first question was, 
whether, since his accession to ofhce, any 
instructions had been sent out to his Ma- 
jesty’s cruisers off the north coast of 


‘Spain to place themselves at the disposal 


of the Queen’s Government? Further, to 
ask if the arms and stores, which he under- 
stood to have been furnished by this coun- 
try, had been paid for, or by what mode 
they were to be paid for; and then, 
whether there were any Spanish vessels 
which had been fitted out here, and what 
was their number, and at whose expense ? 

Viscount Melbourne said, that he was 
not informed as to any instructions having 
been sent out by the Admiralty; and as 
to the ships, we were bound to furnish 
them by the treaty. 

The Marquess of Londonderry: How 
are they to be paid for? 

Viscount Melbourne was not fully in- 
formed on the subject. Had the noble 
Marquess given him notice, he would have 
informed himself on the subject. He 
should do so by to-morrow, and would 
then answer the question. What was the 
third question ? 

The Marquess of Londonderry: What 
vessels had been fitted out here, and at 
whose expense ? 

Viscount Melboure could not answer 
this question at the moment. 

Subject dropped. 


IsLincron Market.] The Bishop of 
London presented a Petition from 1,734 
inhabitants of Islington, in favour of the 
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complained of the evils which were conse- 
quent upon the existence of the great 
metropolitan cattle market in such a place 
as Smithfield; and they expressed their 
opinion, that these evils were of such a 
nature that any Bill for improving and 
extending Smithfield-market would not 
remove them, and that it was out of the power 
of the Corporation to remedy them. They 
thought that a great part of these evils 
would be removed if the Islington Market 
Bill was passed into a law. The objection 
made to it was, that it would enable an 
individual to levy tolls on all beasts brought 
to Smithfield-market ; but that seemed to 
be an evil, if it was one, that would remedy 
itself ; while the moral and physical mis- 
chiefs now existing from the driving of cattle 
to Smithfield-market could not be remedied 
by any other measure than the removal 
of the market. The Corporation of Lon- 
don now opposed the Bill; and he might, 
perhaps, think it improper to vest such a 
power in the hands of an individual, if any 
body corporate had come forward to 
remedy the existing evil; but as years had 
now elapsed, and no attempt of the kind had 
been made, he thought that there ought 
to be granted to an individual who did so 
the means of compensation for his great 
outlay. In his opinion, the public gra- 
titude was due for the spirit and conduct 
of an individual who had embarked so 
large a sum of money — he _ believed 
120,000/.—in such an undertaking as the 
construction of a market of this kind, with 
a view to remedy the evils of the existing 
system. Some years ago, a Committee 
of the House of Commons had recommen- 
ded a plan of this sort: but till this one 
individual had undertaken the task, no one 
appeared disposed to carry the recommen- 
dation into effect. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


Marriage Law. 


Marriack Law.] Lord Lyndhurst 
wished to call the attention of the House 
toa matter of considerable hardship con- 
nected with the present law of marriage. 


He proposed to their Lordships a Bill to 


correct the evil he would advert to. As 
the law now stood, a marriage within what 
were called the prohibited degrees of con- 
sanguinity was not absolutely void, but 
only voidable ; and any competent person 
might institute a suit against parties who 
had contracted such a marriage. Unless 
the marriage was annulled within the life- 
time of the parties who had contracted it, 
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the marriage could never after be impeach- 
ed, and the offspring would be legitimate. 
If any such proceedings were instituted, 
and either of the parties died during its 
pendency and before sentence, the marriage 
remained valid, and the legitimacy of the 
offspring was fully established. Their 
Lordships must be aware that, from this 
state of the law, hardships and incon- 
veniences often occurred to the children. 
The legitimacy of the children might re- 
main in suspense more than half a century. 
There were many important considerations 
connected with the subject, to which he 
should not now advert, since he did not 
propose to effect any change in the law, 
except with regard to the simple point to 
which he now called their Lordships, 
attention. With respect to what were 
called the prohibited degrees, there were 
some doubts whether these degrees were 
such as were prohibited by Scripture: as, 
for instance, when the husband marries 
the sister of his former wife. Our Courts 
of Law, Ecclesiastical and Common, had 
decided that a marriage within those 
degrees was illegal, and it was not neces- 
sary now to interfere with that part of the 
matter; but there was another point of 
great importance. Marriages within those 
degrees were valid till they were annulled 
by sentence of the Ecclesiastical Court. 
They were called, therefore, voidable mar- 
riages. It was the Question of voidable 
marriages to which he now wished to call 
the attention of the House. Voidable 
marriages were such as were contracted 
between persons within the prohibited 
degrees of consanguinity; but in his 
opinion, it was reasonable that the law, 
instead of declaring them voidable, should 
declare them absolutely void, at the in. 
stance of an individual who became a public 
prosecutor, so as not to leave the matter, 
as at present, at the will or caprice of any 
particular person. It was well deserving 
of consideration whether the law in that 
respect might not be altered with great 
advantage to the public. He should not 
presume to propose the alteration of the 
whole law, but should take a more humble 
course. His proposition was, to legislate 
upon one of the points he had alluded to. 
At present, as he had before stated, if a suit 
was not brought calling in question the 
lawfulness of the marriage during the life- 
time of the parties, it could not afterwards 
be questioned. He proposed, that if the 
marriage within the prohibited degrees 
was not, in marriages hereafter to be celes 
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brated, called in question within two years | 
after the marriage had taken place, or for | 
marriages already performed within six | 
months from the date of this Bill, the | 
legitimacy of the children should never 
afterwards on that account be endangered. | 
Let their Lordships observe the hardship 
of the case. Parties might marry and have 
children born to them; the eldest son 
might come to the age of twenty-five, and | 
on the supposition, as no proceeding had 
ever been taken, that he was legitimate, 
and as such was entitled to succeed to his 
father’s property, he might marry; he 
might have children ; and between ten and 
fifteen years afterwards there might be a 
suit in the Ecclesiastical Court; he might 
be bastardized, and his children deprived 
of the means and the hopes of that fortune 
which they had been accustomed to consider 
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as their own—deprived of the estate and _ 


of all claim whatever upon it. It was for 
the purpose of obviating this evil that he 
should now propose to introduce a Bill. 
It did not appear to him that any good 
reasons could be urged against it, but if 
there were any, they might be disscussed 
on the second reading. He should listen 


with the utmost attention to any objections, | 
with the desire to modify the Bill so as to | 


free it from any faults that might attach to 


its first preparation, and so as to render | 
it fit to meet the justice of the case and to | 


provide for the evils he had described, and 
for which he desired to find a remedy. 
The noble Lord concluded by moving that 
the Bill be read a first time. 

Lord Brougham said, that the House 
was under great obligations to his noble 
and learned Friend for having directed its 
attention to this important subject. It 
was perfectly true that there were several 
defects in the existing system, and of these 
the one referred to by his noble and learned 
Friend was the most undoubted. In_ his 
opinion the marriage, instead of being de- 
clared voidable, should be declared abso- 
lutely void. He regretted that the Bill of 
his noble and learned Friend was not so 


comprehensive in this respect as to include | 


a remedy for other evils besides those to 
which it had been limited. Without alter- 
ing the degrees of consanguinity or altering 
the law in respect of which marriages 
were now voidable, it might safely be de- 
clared that in future no marriage within 
the degrees which now made a marriage 
voidable should be valid, so as to substi- 
tute in every case nullity for voidability. 


When the Bill came to be read a second 
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time, he should make further observations 
upon it. He wished his noble and learned 
Friend to re-consider some of the provisions. 
Whenever statutes of limitation were passed 
they would, of course, have a prospective 
operation upon future contracts or rights of 
another kind ; but he thought that in this 
instance especially, it would be well toapply 
the rule, that where for several years 
there had been no suits instituted, no 
such suits should be instituted in future 
sO to make an actual bar to the 
employment of such a remedy under 
such circumstances. ‘That was the former 
course in the passing of such statutes, 
but his noble and learned Friend had 
adopted the principle of the more modern 
statutes, and wished to give six months 
for the instituting of such suits. He had 
always been of opinion, and his daily ex- 
perience did but confirm it, that the older 
plan of the statutes of limitations was far 
the better. The consequence of the Tithe 
Limitation Act of Lord ‘Tenterden giving 
a period within which suits might be 
brought, was, that many parties were 
thrust into Court who would otherwise 
never have thought of appearing there. 
Suppose it was said that all marriages not 
questioned on this account within two 
years after their celebration should never 
afterwards on this account be questioned. 
That would be prospective. ‘Lhe retro- 
spective clause should in his mind attach 
from this very instant. He should wish 
to sce it enacted, that where there were no 
proceedings now instituted, there should be 
none hereafter in respect of marriages al- 
ready existing. The Ist of June, 1835, 
should be the beginning of the retrospective 
clause. ‘To gain this advantage, he should 
be willing to extend the other period of two 
years to a longer space of time, four or six. 
[Lord Lyndhurst: “ five.”| Yes, five years ; 
and he would cut off the remedy in other 
cases, on the ground that where the legiti- 
macy had been so long allowed to remain 
unquestioned, it must be presumed that 
there was no good ground for disputing it. 
There was not one of the old statutes that 
was not altogether retrospective. That 
was the case with the statute of James, by 
which every person was included from the 
very date of the passing of the Act. The 
same principle had been wisely adopted in 
Lord Tenterden’s Act, which he, as a 
Member of the other House, had assisted 
in introducing, on the subject. of acknow- 
ledgment of a debt taking a case out of the 
Statute of Limitations. Before that Act 
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any loose words were sufficient to take the 
case out of the Statute. Lord Tenterden’s 
Act provided that that should not be done 
but by a written memorandum ; there was 
no time fixed to limit the operation of the 
Act, and a case had been prepared to be 
tried at the Spring Assizes at Lancaster, 
the plaintiff relying upon proof of a parole 
promise ; but between the time of action 
brought and trial, the Act passed, and Mr. 
Baron Hullock said, that the Act being 
passed, the plaintiff was precluded from 
recovering, and the defendant had a_ ver- 
dict. That was an instance to show that 
the general principle of a retrospective 
statute had been distinctly enforced in mo- 
dern times. 

Lord Lyndhurst did not see that any 
inconvenience was likely to result from 
adopting this recommendation. The reason 


why he had not drawn up the Bill in that | 
manner in the first instance, was, that he | 


was very anxious to pass the Bill, and he 
feared that their Lordships would not allow 
it without there being some clause to limit 


its operation for a short period after its | 


passing, so as to enable parties to take pro- 
ceedings in courts of justice: but as it now 
appeared that their opinion was adverse to 
such a clause, he should be quite willing to 
adopt the proposed alteration. As to the 
recommendation to declare all such mar- 
riages in future absolutely void and not 
voidable, he should be willing to do so if it 
could be done in Committee without the 
necessity of introducing a new Bill. 

The Bishop of Exeter suggested that 
there should be some further restriction 


with respect to marriages within the pro- | 
hibited degrees which had taken place | 


abroad. He knew of a case of a wretched 


impossible for the parties to proceed, as they 
were out of the jurisdiction. 


Lord Lyndhurst said, that a limitation | 


to that effect was always introduced. 
Lord Brougham added, that cases where 


the parties were of unsound mind, or be- | 


yond seas, were always excepted from the 
operation of statutes of limitation. 
Bill read a first time. 


eee reer sere — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 1, 1835. 


Minvutes.} Bill. Read a second time :—Consolidated Fund. 
Petitions presented. By Lord Ropert MANNeRs, from 
the Agriculturists of Leicestershire, for Relief.—By Mr. 
W. Wywn, from two Welsh Counties, for Relief to small 
Farmers from Statute-labour on Turnpike Roads.—By 
Sir Epwarp KNATCHBULL, from the Persons confined 
in the Debtors’ Prison at Dover, in favour of the Im- 
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prisonment for Debt Bill—By Mr. Epwarp Lytton 
Butwer, from the Agriculturists of Staffordshire, for 
Relief from County Rates.—By Sir WILLIAM Four, 
from Debtors confined in Exeter Gaol, and by Mr. Duc- 
DALE, from those of Warwick Gaol,—for Relief, and for 
Amending the Laws concerning them.—By Sir Joun 
CAMeBELL, from the Magistrates of Edinburgh, against 
the Impressment of Seamen.—By the Lorp Apvocarr, 
from Edinburgh, for an Alteration of the Law relating to 
Joint Property in Scotland.—By Sir GEorcE CLeErk, 
from several Places, against the Duty on Stamped 
Receipts; from the Society of Solicitors of Edinburgh, 
for the Repeal of the Duty on Attorney’s Certificates.—By 
Mr. Ropinson, from the Solicitors of Worcester, against 
transferring to the Court of Doctors’ Commons the sole 
power of granting Probates and Administrations.— By Mr. 
Witson, from Thetford, against the Dissenters’ Marriage 
Bill.—By Mr. BARLow Hoy, from Atherstone, for making 
Owners, instead of Occupiers of small Tenements, pay 
Poor-rates.—By Viscount LowrHer, Mr. CARTWRIGHT, 
and Mr. F. SHAw, from several Places,—for Protection to 
the Protestant Church of Ireland.—By Mr. Tooke, from 
Tormoham, for Vote by Ballot.—By Mr. Porter, from 
Linlithgow, for the Abolition of Stage-coach Duties.—By 
Sir CHARLES BurRRELL, from three Places, for reducing 
the Duty on Hops.—By Messrs. BROTHERTON and Harpy, 
from the Handloom Weavers of several Places, for Relief, 
and for a Board of Trade.—By Mr. WILKs, from Kirton 
in Holland, for a more strict Inquiry into the Application 
of Charitable Bequests. 





Srarrorp DisFRANCHISEMENT.] Mr, 
| Divett moved the first reading of the 
Stafford Disfranchisement Bill. 

Captain Chetwynd said, that after what 
had passed the other night he could not 
contest the first reading of the Bill, with- 
out going into all the details and bearings 
ofthe case. He should, therefore, reserve 
to himself the right of opposing that Bill in 
the second reading with all the abilities he 
possessed. He was induced to take that 
course because, during his short Parlia- 
mentary experience he had known that to 
be the usual way of proceeding. But he 
begged leave to state to the House that 
it was not from any fear of the weakness 
of his case or the apprehension of any 





marriage of this sort, where of course it was | OPPosition that might be brought against 


| him, for he trusted that at the second 
| reading he should be able to make such 
| a statement as to prove that there existed 
| at present no necessity for the Bill and 
| that statements, false, and without foun- 
‘dation, had been industriously spread 
| against the Borough for the purpose of 
misleading and prejudicing the minds of 
_ hon. Members. As a proofof the latter, he 
would only then refer to the notice of a 
motion, as far back as the [8th of last 
May, by the hon. Member for Limerick, 
for transferring the franchise to the county 
of Cork, which clearly proved that there 
existed at least in the mind of that hon. 
Member no hesitation as to the course he 
should pursue, even before the Bill was 


brought in. But he earnestly entreated 
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hon. Members to banish from their minds 
any false impressions that may have been 
formed in their minds, and suspend their 
judgment till they had heard both sides of 
the question. 

Bill read a first time. 





Tae Cuurcu (Scoriann).] Mr. Cut- 
lar Fergusson, on preseuting the petitions | 
in favour of the Church of Scotland, said, | 
the petitioners uniformly prayed for the | 
extension of the benefits of religious in- 
struction, which they considered to be at 
present not sufficiently distributed to the 
great majority of their poorer countrymen, 
nor capable of being effectually secured to 
them by the adoption of the voluntary 
principle. They observed that it was, 
therefore, the more necessary that the 
Church of Scotland should be enabled to | 
extend its salutary influence by means of a 
limited aid from the public funds, for the | 
purpose, not so much of enabling her to 
build new fabrics, as of endowing such new 
churches as might be built by public sub- 
scription. Never had there been so much 
misconception or misinterpretation on any 
question brought before Parliament within 
his recollection, as on this. It had been 
said that 1,000,000/., 2,000,000/., and even 
6,000,000/. were needed for this purpose ; 





whereas the whole extent of the grant 
required would not exceed 10,000/. In his 
opinion if the poorer classes of the people 
of Scotland or England could obtain reli- 
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gious instruction by means of a moderate | 
grant of public money. the Parliament of | 
Great Britain ought not to turn a deaf ear | 


to such an application. 


Scotland might petition against this grant, 


they had themselves justified the principle | 


upon which this appeal was made ; for the 
Dissenters paid towards the Roman Catho- 
lic College at Maynooth, and other Roman 
Catholic schools in Ireland, and were often 
called upon to contribute to the expenses 
of the Establishment in England. He 
contended that wherever there really ex- 
isted a want of church accommodation in 
this kingdom, there the public were bound 
to give it. If the people of Scotland would 
be at the expense of building these edifices, 
Parliament might fairly be called upon for 
a small grant, in order to support the mi- 
nister. There were large towns in Scot- 
land, where the mass of the people were 
without religious instruction. ‘There were 
other parishes possessing churches, but 
which were so extensive that it was im- 


Though the Dis- | 
senters of England, and the seceders of | 
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possible for more than a small proportion 
of the population to obtain religious aid. 
He was a steady friend to the Established 
Church of Scotland ; it was the religion of 
his ancestors,—it was the religion which 
had made his country happy ; and he was 
satisfied that no other church ever diffused 
so much consolation as this had done. 
Nothing in the conduct of that church had 
ever tended to destroy the confidence which 
the people felt in its efficiency. True, 
there were at present many able and per- 
haps influential persons arrayed against it, 
for the purpose of destroying it ; but the 
spoils of that church would not prove to be 
very attractive plunder. If the present 
application were simply for the benefit of 
extending religious instruction, or for the 
specific purpose of extending it to a large 
portion of the people of Scotland, he meant 
the seceders, he should not object to a 
Parliamentary grant to facilitate the at- 
tainment of such an object. Religious 
instruction ought to be given to every per- 
son. Every man was entitled to a Christian 
education, based on religious and moral 
principles ; and every man who was unable 
to obtain it by his own means, ought to 
have it at the public expense. He did not 
mean to say that the House of Commons 
should go to the extent which they were 
called on by the petitioners to do, without 
being previously satisfied that the money 
to be advanced was required for the public 
good. When the case should have been 
established—as no doubt it would be—the 
Parliament of Great Britain would, surely, 
never refuse the means of extending reli- 
gious instruction to the poorer classes, for 
whom it was as much intended as for the 
rich. 

Major Cumming Bruce rose to entreat the 
indulgence of the House, and in particular, 


| to request the attention of the hon. Gentle- 


man, the Member for Falkirk, while he 
alluded to the discussion which had taken 
place in the House on Wednesday last, on 
the presentation of a number of petitions re- 
lative to the Church of Scotland. He should 
do soas shortly as possible. The hon. Mem- 
ber, on presenting some petitions on the 


' same subject, before the recess, had indulged 


in observations by which a distinguished 
and estimable clergyman of that Church, 
considered himself, and the body of men to 
which he belonged, deeply aggrieved. He 
had remonstrated by letter with the hon. 
Member, and after explaining to him in 
what respect he considered his statements 
erroneous or unfounded, had called on the 
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hon. Member to acknowledge in his place 
in Parliament, that he had been misinform- 
ed and led into error, as the fair and candid 
and direct way of counteracting the 
injurious tendency of his grievous observa- 
tions. The clergyman to whom he alluded 
was Mr. Buchan, the minister of Hamilton, 
who had every right to expect that 
confidence would have been placed in any 
statements for the accuracy of which he 
vouched ; for in the correspondence which 
had taken place between them, and which 
had since been published, the hon. Member 
thus expressed himself of Mr. Buchan,— 
“T have, when in Hamilton, heard of your 
zeal in diffusing the Gospel, and truth 
compels me to declare, that had there been 
more clergymen of the Establishment as 
zealous as yourself, there would have been 
fewer Dissenters.” Notwithstanding this 
favorable opinion, the hon. Member, 
though, in the correspondence alluded to, 
he professed his willingness to acknowledge 
that he had to a certain extent mis-stated 
the circumstances on which his observations 
were founded, declined to make that full 
retraction of his injurious charges to which 
Mr. Buchan considered himself and_ his 
brother clergymen, and the cause in which 
they were engaged, entitled; and Mr. 


Buchan had in consequence written to him 
on the subject, requesting that if the hon. 
Member persevered in refusing what he 
considered a claim of strict justice, he would 
endeavour to explain to the House and the 


public, the real facts of the case. Mr. 
Buchan felt that this was all that was 
necessary to his triumphant vindication. 
He (Major C. Bruce) had indulged the 
hope that the hon. Member, would on re- 
flection, have felt himself called upon to 
accede to the request of the reverend 
Gentleman in its fullest extent; but the 
hon. Member having thought fit to reiterate 
his charges, and, as it appeared to him with 
considerable aggravation, he ( Major C. 
Bruce) considered himself called on, how- 
ever reluctantly, by a sense of public duty, 
and of what was due to a respectable and 
estimable individual, to state, as briefly as 
possible, the real circumstances of the case, 
according to the information which had 
been furnished him—information on which 
he relied, and which appeared to him to be 
confirmed by the facts themselves. He 
was not in the House when the hon. Mem- 
ber, on Wednesday last, presented certain 
petitions against the present claim of the 
Church for the means of extending the 


sphere of her usefulness, and did not hear 
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the observations with which the hon. Mem- 
ber had prefaced the presentation of them. 
He had, however, heard the few words 
which fell from the hon. Member at the 
close of that discussion, in which he 
specified a number of places at which, he 
said, the most improper, and unfair, and 
oppressive means had been used to obtain 
signatures to petitions in favour of the 
Church—so far confirming part of the 
charges of which Mr. Buchan complained. 
Anxious to know what the hon. Member 
might have stated in his first speech in 
allusion to those charges generally, he had 
looked over the different papers which pro- 
fessed to give a report of the proceedings of 
that House. With one exception, they 
were entirely silent as to the first observa- 
tions of the hon. Member: no word of 
abridgment, however short, made to them 
the slightest allusion; and had he found 
that there was no exception to that silence, 
he should have been content to have 
allowed the matter to rest, relying that the 
speech of the hon. Member complained of 
before the recess was by this time gone to 
repose in the “Tomb of all the Capulets.” 
But in looking at the Courier newspaper, 
a journal which had deservedly a great 
circulation in Scotland, as containing the 
fullest and most accurate reports of all their 
proceedings relative to Scotland, he found 
that ample justice had been done to the 
hon. Member, and that the ingenious 
reporter, by blending the first speech, 
which he had not heard, with the last, 
which he had, into one connected and 
harmonious whole, had produced an oration 
which occupied a whole closely printed 
column. That column he had thought it 
his duty to read; and in it, as he had 
stated, he found nearly all the statements 
of which Mr. Buchan complained reiterated 
and with aggravation. Now, the charges 
complained of were of a very serious 
nature; if true, highly disgraceful to the 
parties implicated, and such as, if allowed 
to pass uncontradicted, would naturally 
excite a strong prejudice against the claim 
now made by the Church. He, therefore, 
trusted the House would indulge him while 
he attempted to refute and remove them, 
as he trusted he could shortly do: they 
were threefold—First, in the particular case 
of Hamilton, with which, as representing 
that town, the hon. Member professed him- 
self to be particularly well acquainted, it 
was stated that, in a circular issued by the 
Committee of the General Assembly in 
June last, professing to give an account of 
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the Church-accommodation in Hamilton, 
they had entirely omitted one Church in 
connexion with the Establishment in their 
calculation—Next that, there and elsewhere 
they had purposely and knowingly kept 
out of view the Church-accommodation in 
the places of worship of the Dissenters— 
and, lastly, that every sort of improper 
means had been used to get up petitions in 
favour of the Church, and every sort of 
deception recommended and practised to 
swell the amount of the signatures attached 
to those petitions. Now, with regard to 
the first charge, Mr. Buchan distinctly 
stated, that at the time the circular of the 
Assembly’s Committee was issued, the 
Church in question was not in existence. 
The hon. Member, as reported in the 
Courier, admitted that in so far his pre- 
vious statement was erroneous ; but instead 
of a candid and explicit avowal and re- 
traction of his error, he asserted that the 
authors of the circular knew, or should 
have known, that it was in contemplation, 
and that in failing to mention, in a docu- 
ment purporting to give the actual Church 
room this prospective increase, they were 
in fact attempting to deceive the public. 
Mr. Buchan distinctly stated that the 
authors of the circular were in absolute 
ignorance of the fact that such increase was 
contemplated, and that there were circum- 
stances which rendered it impossible for 
them to know it. So much for that first 
charge—he might say ex «wno disce omnes. 
Then as to the second charge, that the 
General Assembly’s Committee intended to 
mislead the public by suppressing the 
amount of Church-accommodation furnished 
by the Dissenters, it might be sufficient to 
state that the circular referred to, professed 
to give an account of the accommodation 
in the Established Churches only ; but he 
conceived he could prove to the House, 
and even to the satisfaction of the hon. 
Member for Falkirk, that no concealment 
was for an instant, intended.—Why, con- 
cealment was impossible, for the existence 
of such accommodation to a considerable 
extent was notorious. But the hon. Mem- 
ber was not entitled to assume, as he had 
done, that all the room in the Dissenting 
places of worship in Hamilton, was applic- 
able to the limited population of that town, 
because he had been made aware that there, 
as elsewhere, the Dissenting congregations 
were gathered from several parishes adjoin- 
ing the place of worship, and any account 
which did not refer to this circumstance in 
comparing the amount of such accommoda- 
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tion with the population of a particular 
parish, was partial and calculated to 
mislead. But let the House look at the 
questions put by the Assembly’s circular in 
June last. The second asks “how many 
places of worship are there in your parish, 
and to what denomination of worshippers 
do they respectively belong?” Did this 
show a desire to conceal their existence? 
But he would read one of the replies to 
that circular, which would show that those 
whom it was addressed were at all 
events not participant in the intention to 
mislead the public. No. 2 of these replies 
was in the following words:—*“There are 
the parish kirk, a chapel in Airdrie, and 
four Dissenting meeting houses in Airdrie, 
two of which belong to the New-Light 
burghers, one to the Old-Light, and one 
to the Cameronians.” It goes on to state 
that the congregations in the Dissenting 
meeting houses in Airdrie are composed of 
people from the surrounding parishes. 
“Were they all well filled, they might con- 
tain among them 2,000 sitters, but several 
among them are very poorly attended.” So 
far from seeking to suppress the facts as 
regarded the Dissenting Church-accom- 
modation, the Clergy of the Church have 
been forward to acknowledge and point out 
the extent to which the dissent had 
supplied the deficiency complained of. In 
a pamphlet, published by Dr. Chalmers, 
whose name is a sufficient guarantee against 
intentional incorrectness, entitled ‘“ Speci- 
mens of [cclesiastical Destitution in Scot- 
land,” is a table exhibiting the results of 
the inquiries made in reply to the Assem- 
bly’s circular. The table includes expressly 
the number of seats rented in the chapels 
of all denominations of Dissenters, and the 
following inference is drawn from those 
results. Dr. Chalmers says, ‘‘ Our second 
inference respects the amount of contri- 
bution made by the Establishment, and by 
Dissenters, respectively, to the amount of 
Christian education in any given district. 
For example, in district No. 27 there is a 


ORE 


population of 253, with twenty sittings, or 
less than one in twelve upon the whole. 
Of these seven belong to the Establishment 


and thirteen tothe Dissenters. Take away 
the Dissenting seat-holders, and the pro- 
portion is reduced to one in thirty-six.” 
Now, was there the shadow of a foundation 
for the charge made by the hon. Member 
against the Church when he said that the 
amount of accommodation furnished by the 
Dissenters, or the actual good done by them 
in the cause of religious education, was kept 
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out of view? There remained the last 
accusation relative to the improper means 
used to obtain signatures to petitions 
favourable to the Church. The hon. Mem- 
ber had reiterated this charge. On exami- 
nation he believed it would prove as 
destitute of foundation as the other two 
charges. Mr. Buchan indignantly denies 
its having any truth in his own parish, or, 
as far as his knowledge extended, in any 
other; and the hon. Member was in 
fairness bound to have stated that denial, 
which as reported in the Courier, he had 
omitted to do. His own belief was, that 


the hon. Member, who was incapable of 


intentional misrepresentation, had been 
grossly deceived. He was professedly a 
collector of grievances, and like the col- 
lectors of other curiosities, he was likely to 
be imposed on. He believed his curiosities 
were genuine; he would not knowingly 
even exaggerate their value; but then he 
always looked at them through coloured 
spectacles, and his powers of vision, en- 
feebled by too constant exercise, had come 
to require immense magnifiers. As far as 
his (Major Bruce’s) own experience went 
he could confirm, in the fullest manner, 
the denial of Mr. Buchan. He _ had 
presented a number of petitions in 
support of the Church—he had _ ex- 


amined the signatures attached to them; 
in general the designation and residence 
of the individuals were attached to the 
names, and proved them to be highly re- 
spectable; and there were no names of 
children or of women, as he was informed, 
which was one of the charges of the hon. 


Member ; though in such a matter, he did 
not see why women should be precluded 
from signing such petitions. But could 
no charges of improper practices and undue 
means, be brought against the petitions 
adverse to the Church. It was, indeed, 
not worth while to bring them, because a 
question of this kind should not be decided 
by the number of signatures for or against 
it, but by the reason and justice of the 
case made out. But as the friends of the 
Church were taunted in this way, what 
was the case with the Edinburgh petition, 
the monstre-proces, he might call it, pre- 
sented on Wednesday by the hon. and 
learned Attorney-General? Why, he was 
in Edinburgh at the time, and saw the 
streets placarded with invitations to the 
people, “to make haste and sign the peti- 
tion against new taxes in support of the 
Church,’ ’—-and the whole radical army of 
placard-bearers was in motion, to the great 
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hindrance of the lieges, groaning beneath 
the weight of the standards and banners of 
that unholy and disgraceful warfare. In 
other places, in Nairn and Forres, as he 
was informed, petitions against the Church, 
purporting to come from those towns, had 
been hawked about through all the sur- 
rounding parishes in the country, and lads 
dragged in on market days from the streets, 
and, indeed, in a state of half intoxication, 
to sign them. It made one sick and sorry 
to see the miserable shifts to: which the 
enemies of the Church had recourse, to 
obstruct the fair claims of the humbler 
classes from being properly considered—and 
still more was it to be deplored, that learned 
and hon. Gentlemen should lend the sanc- 
tion of their great names to keep up and 
foster the delusion. As to the assertion 
which seemed to weigh so much with the 
hon. Member for Kilmarnock, that the 
petitions for an increased grant did not 
emanate from public meetings, was it to 
be contended, that no petition was deserv- 
ing of attention, which did not originate 
in that way? But, in the first place, it 
was not true that these petitions did not, 
in several instances, emanate from very 
numerous meetings. He had attended one 
such in Edinburgh, where the objects of 
petitions favourable to the Church, were 
received with unanimous and marked en- 
thusiasm. No petition was proposed, be- 
cause the gentlemen who took the lead at 
that meeting, were aware that petitions 
were contemplated, or in actual course of 
signature in the different parishes of the 
city, and they were unwilling to originate 
a petition which might be signed by parties 
who might have signed, or be called on to 
sign, similar petitions in other places. Was 
there anything like deception in this? 
Was it not in the highest degree fair and 
honourable ? He had also attended a public 
meeting at Forres, where the subject was 
fully discussed, and the object unanimously 
approved of ; and he had, as a consequence, 
presented a petition, numerously signed, 
from that place. At Glasgow a similar 
meeting had been held, on a requisition 
signed by about 1,000 persons. One had 
but to look at the names attached to that 
requisition, to see that the wealth and re- 
spectubility of Glasgow, was heart and 
soul favourable to this great and good 
object ; and yet hon. Members had ven- 
tured to talk of hole and corner meetings. 
In extensive country parishes, to be sure, 
and where the mere extent proved the 
reasonableness of such petitions, it was 
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absurd to expect that people should waste 
their time in travelling to attend public 
meetings. There they had no popularity to 
hunt after—no agitation to promote. He 
had presented a petition from a parish 
sixty miles long by twenty-five broad ; it 
contained, scattered over this extent of 
muir and mountain, a population of 8,000 
souls. Would the hon. Member, the friend 
of civil and religious liberty all the world 
over, deny to these 8,000 persons 
right by petition to make their wants and 
wishes known to this House? He had 
presented another from the island parish of 


South Uist, extending forty miles in length, | 
by twenty-four in breadth, intersected bv | 


lakes and arms of the sea. Was a_ public 
meeting to be expected there? Why, the 
day fixed might happen to be tempestuous, 
and even the practised voice of the hon. 
Member might be drowned amid the roar- 
ing of the waves, and the moaning of the 
tempest, on those wild and storm-beaten 
shores ; but was that a reason why we 
should aggravate the geographical infeli- 
cities of their position, by telling them that 
because it was inconvenient, or dangerous, 
or impossible for them to indulge in public 
meetings, that, therefore, their petitions 
should not be held entitled to as much 
attention, as those of the carters of Tranent. 
or the nailers of Carron and Falkirk ? The 
House, he was sure, would not sanction 
any such injustice. It would receive and 
consider the petitions of all classes of the 
people, and deal with them in a dispas- 
sionate and enlightened spirit, in the way 
which it judged best calculated to promote 
the general interests of the empire. He 
begged pardon for having trespassed so 
long on the attention of the House. He 
had carefully abstained from touching the 
general question involved in the petitions 
he held in his hand from Nairn, Avoch, 
and Brimisgarry, in support of the Church, 
but he thought that when the question did 
come before the House, some time even 
would be saved by his thus endeavouring 
to clear away some of the rubbish with 
which it had been sought to encumber the 
plain ground on which so important a 
matter should stand before the House. 

Petitions laid on the Table. 

Mr. Gillon: Having been personally 
alluded to by the hon. Gentleman, the 
House would, he was sure, allow him the 
opportunity of explaining. In presenting 
some petitions against any additional grant 
for the Church of Scotland, he did make 
certain statements with respect to the 
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rev. Mr. Buchan, which, in some respects, 
were misrepresentations. He had been led 
into an error, when he asserted that the 
Church alluded to, as being in connexion 
with the Establishment, had been pur- 
posely kept out of view. It was at that 
time unfinished, but it was now so far 
completed, as to be sufficient for the ae- 
commodation of 640 persons, while the 
galleries were calculated to hold 400 or 
500 more. The second charge he had 
made was, that the Committee of the Ge- 
neral Assembly had purposely and know- 
ingly kept out of view the places of accom- 
modation provided by the Dissenters of 
Hamilton. It appeared that, in Edin- 
burgh, although there might be a defi- 
ciency in the Church accommodation, 
strictly speaking—vet, that when the actual 
accommodation afforded by the Dissesters, 
was taken into the account, there was a 
surplus of accommodation. It also ap- 
peared, from a statement of the Chureh 
accommodation in several towns, among 
which Hamilton was included, that, at the 
latter place—although there was a defi- 
ciency of accommodation, if the dissenting 
places of worship be left out of the account 
—yet, being included, there was, as at 
Edinburgh, a surplus. With respect to 
his third charge—that improper means 
had been used to get up petitions in favour 
of the Church—he merely repeated what 
was stated to him, on most respectable 
authority—namely, that in the great ma- 


jority of the towns much misrepresentation 


had been made use of, in order to obtain 
signatures to these petitions. In one case, 
in a parish in the town of Dumfries, six- 
teen individuals stated, in a petition to 
the House, that they had been misled in 
being induced to sign a petition in favour 
of additional endowment to the Church of 
Scotland; and that they had since signed 
a counter-petition. He was responsible 
for these statements, and would produce 
his authority, if called upon. With respect 
to what the hon. Gentleman had said as 
to the rev. Mr. Buchan, he was ready to 
believe that he deserved credit for his zeal 
in the discharge of his duties. As to what 
the hon. Gentleman had said respecting 
the means resorted to, in Edinburgh, in 
order to obtain petitions against the grant ; 
surely, if the people felt themselves ag- 
grieved by the proposition, to impose new 
taxes for the enlargement of the Church 
accommodation, they were right in resort- 
ing to whatever fair and legitimate means 
were within their reach, in order to obtain 
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signatures to petitions, against what they | 


conceived to be a scandalous act of injus- 
tice. It was said that 7,000,000/. or 
$,000,000/. will be necessary to accomplish 
the object, and he could not think that 
they were very wrong who went upon 
that calculation ; for, if the intended mea- 
sure was carried into effect to the extent 
desired by some of the petitioners, less 
than 800 Churches could not be required ; 
and they could not be erected under that 
enormous sum. Certainly parties differed 
as to the amount. When the Tories were 
in office, the demand, which was formerly 
5,000/. a-year, was increased; to what 


amount it might have been increased, had | 


that state of things continued, he could not 
tell—but they now asked for 8,000/. a- 
year—to be gradually increased. He pro- 
tested against the rank injustice to the public 
and to the Dissenters, which was im- 
plied in the grant of this money. He had 
yet to learn that the Church of Scotland 
had increased in usefulness. He had 
always considered that the voluntary 
system was the great advantage of the 
Church of Scotland. It was in full opera- 
tion, as was evidenced by the fact, that 
even the poorest classes subscribed to the 
maintenance of the ministry. He had yet 
to learn, moreover, that there was any 
ground for providing any additional 
Churches, where there was already suffi- 
cient accommodation. It was not by such 
means that the influence of religion would 
be advanced in Scotland. In the Highlands 
there was, in many places, a deficiency of 
accommodation ; but, such was the nature 
of the country, and so situated were the 
population, that unless there were to be a 
chapel in every farm-house, full and uni- 
versal accommodation could not be pro- 
vided. Such, however, was the zeal of 
the people of Scotland, that they came 
forward, of their own accord, with money 
for all these purposes. The right hon. 
and learned Member for Kirkcudbright, 
the most liberal of the Members who had 
spoken on the other side of the Question, 
had expressed an opinion to the effect, that 
the Dissenters, also, would be entitled to 
benefit by the interference of the House; 
but the Dissenters of Scotland did not wish 
for any such intervention. They were 


ready to come forward, according to their 
means, with the funds necessary for the 
diffusion of the Gospel; and it was much 
better that there should be a generous 
rivalry between them and the Establish- 
ment, than that either should come down 
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to the House with petitions for money, 
It had been said that the object of the 
Establishment was to undersell the Dis. 
senters in the market. What would the 
House think of a company of fishmongers 
who undersell other salesmen with the 
money of the public? He would like to 
see competition, but not with the public 
money. 

Mr. JounsTON AND HIS Cons 
STITUENTS. } Mr. Andrew Johnston 
said, that a gross and unprovoked at- 
tack having been made upon him in some 
of the public journals, he begged to put a 
question to the hon. Member for Hastings, - 
who had been intrusted with a petition 
bearing on the case. He wished to know 
when the hon. Member intended to bring | 
forward that petition, in order that he 
might have an opportunity of replying to 
the allegations contained in it in his place ? 
He hoped, as the petition conveyed a serious 
charge against him, that the hon. Member 
would present it without delay. 

Mr. Elphinstone said, that a petition had 
been consigned to him by an individual, 
referring to some peculiar circumstances 
that arose in relation to the hon. Member 
for St. Andrew’s and his constituents.— 
Since the petition came into his hands he 
had had an interview with the petitioner, 
who authorized him to abstain from pre. 
senting it, provided the hon. Member 
would consent to refer certain documents, 
which he would mention, to gentlemen 
whom the hon. Member had himself chosen 
as arbitrators in the case to which the pe- 
tition related. He was willing to present 
the petition notwithstanding, if that should 
be thought the better course, although he 
feared it might be found to be rather ir- 
regularly worded. The documents which 
he ventured to suggest to the hon. Mem- 
ber to refer to arbitrators were, first, a 
statement published by the electors of St. 
Andrew’s; and second, an affidavit sworn 
to by— 

Mr. Hume was sorry to interrupt the 
hon. Gentleman, but must observe, that 
unless the hon. Member meant to conclude 
by presenting the petition, there was no 
question before the House. 

Mr. Elphinstone was ready to present the 
petition as a matter of form, and would 
read it, if the House wished. 

Mr. Andren Johaston said, that as an extra- 
ordinary attack had been made upon him in 
his public character, he trusted the House 
would extend its courtesy to him in the 
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same manner as had been done in the case 
of other hon. Members on different occa- 
sions, and afford him an opportunity of 
meeting the charge. 

Mr. Elphinstone observed, that he had | 


already previously informed the hon. Mem- | 


ber that he intended to lay the matter be- 
fore the House. He would now proceed to 


read the petition, offering no comment on | 


its contents. The petition was from 
Robert Anstruther, Esq., of Third 
Part, in the county of Fife, and the 
petition set forth, that Mr. A. Jobn- 
ston had been elected for the borough 
of St. Andrew’s, and had publicly pledged 
himself to resign his seat in case a majority | 
of his constituents required it. The follow- 
ing was a copy— 

[Considerable confusion occurred here, 
several members exclaiming, “ The prayer 
read the prayer of the petition.) 

Mr. Elphinstone: The prayer of the 
petition was, that the House would be 
pleased to take into consideration a matter 
so gravely affecting the honour of a Mem- 
ber of the House. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that he doubted very 
much whether this was a petition which 
the House could entertain. The hon. 


Member had been elected by his con- 
stituents to represent their interests in 


Parliament, and it was for the hon. Mem- 
ber alone to consider what was his duty in 
that situation. When the regular oppor- 
tunity of another election was afforded, 
then would be the period for the elec- 
tors to express their opinions on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Hume rose to order. A Member 
stated that his character had been assailed 
and asked for an opportunity to defend | 
himself. The House ought to give the 
hon. Member the opportunity he claimed. 

Mr. Williams Wynn: How could the 
House entertain a petition which asked it 
to inquire into allegations affecting the 
honour of a Member? If the House were 
to admit this principle, the whole of its 
time might be taken up in such investiga- 
tions, especially if everything which any 
petitioner thought likely to affect the 
honour of a Member were to be inquired 
into. It appeared to him that this was not 
a matter in which the House had jurisdic- 
tion, and therefore he was averse to pro- 
ceeding further with it. 

Mr. Hume said, that the right hon. 
Member for Montgomeryshire seemed en- 
tirely to have forgotten the part he took in 
the case of Mr. Walsh, which occurred at 
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an early period of his (Mr. Hume's) Part 
liamentary life. Mr. Walsh was considered 
guilty of a moral, but not of a legal offence, 
| having, under particular circumstances, de- 
| frauded an individual of Exchequer bills, 
and the House expelled him, the right hon. 

Gentleman having himself brought in a bill 
on the subject. It was true that he (Mr. 
Hume) was one of the sixteen who had 
opposed that proceeding, on the ground 
that if the House constituted itself a 
censor of the moral conduct of individual 
/members, there would be no end to such 
; matters. 

Mr. Willams Wynn observed, that the 
hon. Member for Middlesex spoke in total 
| ignorance of the circumstances to which he 
| had referred. In the case of Mr. Walsh 

| there was this little previous circumstance 
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; | (omitted by the hon. gentleman,) that Mr. 


| Walsh had been indicted at the old Bailey, 

and was convicted by a jury ; but the sen- 
| tence was remitted on a technical ground, 
| it being matter of doubt whether Exche- 
| quer bills were or were not articles the em- 
bezzlement of which was felony under the 
then existing law. 

Mr. Hume: The sentence on Mr. 
Walsh had been reversed, and therefore 
there was no charge against him, as far 
as the law was concerned, he was merely 
exposed to the imputation of moral guilt. 

Mr. Elphinstone thought that there could 
be no fairer course than to lay the docu- 
|ment before the House. 

Mr. Methuen rose to order. The House 
ought not to constitvte itself a judge in 
such a case: it was a matter between the 
hon. Member and his constituents. 

Mr. Itobinson thought it was due to the 
‘hon. Member for St. Andrew’s, either that 
| the petition should be withdrawn or that 
| the hon. Member should have an opportu- 
nity of defending himself. As far as his 

experience extended, hon. Members, when 
; accused, had always been allowed to vindi- 
rate themselves. It was aquestion of feel- 
ing and discretion, however, on the part of 
the House, for, he admitted the discussion 
to be altogether irregular. 

Lord John Russell understood that the 
hon. Gentleman proposed to bring forward 
the petition with a view to obtaining some 
decision on the subject, but he agreed with 
the right hon. Member opposite that this 
was a question upon which the House 
could come to no decision. It was a ques 
tion between a representative and his con- 
stituents with regard to certain statements 

, Which he was supposed to have made to 
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them. He recommended the hon. Gentle- 
man not to bring forward a petition of this 
kind on such grounds, especially as he did 
not appear to be prepared with any specific 
motion on the subject. 

Mr. Roebuck hoped that the hon. Gen- 
tleman would persevere ; when the hon. 
Member for St. Andrew’s called on the 
House to afford him an opportunity to re- 
fute the charge made against him in his 
character of a member of that House, it 
was only fair to hear his vindication, as 
otherwise the charge would continue to 
hang over him unless he had an oppor- 
tunity to wipe off the stain. 

The Speaker said, the only question before 
the House was, whether the hon. Member 
for St.Andrew’s should be allowed to speak 
upon a petition not yet presented, and to 
give a full explanation of his conduct.— 
The House might perhaps not consider the 
present a convenient opportunity, inasmuch 
as the petition appeared to be of a nature 
which could not be received. The House 
had not hitherto entered into discussions 
between constituents and representatives ; 
whereas the prayer of the petition required 
that it should do so in this instance. 

Mr. Andrew Johnston thought it due 
not only to himself, but to the House, to 
take the earliest opportunity of bringing 


the Question before it. He was now ready 
to adopt any course that the House might 
desire, and would eitheravail himself of its 
indulgence now or at a future period: but 
he certainly felt very anxious to answer 


this extraordinary charge. He did not 
ask the favour of a hearing as a private in- 
dividual, but as a Member of the House, 
against whom an attack had been made in 
language inconsistent with the credit and 
character of a Member of Parliament. He 
trusted that, as on former occasions the 
courtesy of a hearing had been extended to 
Members under similar circumstances, he 
might now or on the first convenient op- 
portunity be allowed to vindicate him- 
self. 

Mr. Pryme understood that the question 
before the House was, that the petition do 
lie on the Table. [‘* No, no.”] 

The Speaker said, that the petition had 
not been brought up. The hon. Member 
was proposing to present it when he had 
been called on to read the prayer of the 
petition, that the House might see whether 
it could be received. 

Mr. Pryme was going to propose that 
the debate on the Question should be ad- 
journed till to-morrow, but as he understood 
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that would be irregular, he would throw 
out a suggestion instead of making a mo- 
tion, and proposed that if the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hastings would bring forward the 
petition to-morrow or on a future day, on 
the Question that it do lie on the Table, 
the hon. Member for St. Andrew’s should 
have the opportunity of explaining and 
vindicating his conduct, whatever might be 
the ultimate decision of the House on the 
petition. 

Mr. Shaw apprehended, that without 
any motion or question being before the 
House, any hon. Member might fairly 
claim its indulgence to offer any explana- 
tion in answer to a charge affecting his 
character as a Member of the House. 

Mr. Gillon trusted, that whenever the 
subject should be brought on, the hon. 
Member for Hastings would bring up the 
petition, in order to afford other hon. Mem- 
bers an opportunity of speaking, as well as 
the hon. Member for St. Andrew’s. 

Mr. Elphinstone moved that the petition 
be brought up. 

Mr. Andrew Johnston claimed the in- 
dulgence of the House, while he offered a 
short statement in reference to the petition 
now presented, and the extraordinary 
charge made against his character as a 
Member of Parliament. The petition 
stated that a pledge had been given by him 
to his constituents, and that the proof of the 
pledge was— 

Sir Robert Peel spoke to order; he 
could not help thinking that the course 
the hon. Member was taking was likely to 
involve the House in considerable difficulty. 
It appeared to be clearly the opinion of the 
House that this was a matter in which it 
had no jurisdiction. It related to a Mem- 
ber who wassaid to haveentered into certain 
engagements with his constituents, with 
which engagements, however, the House 
had nothing to do. If so, he doubted the 
policy of the hon. Member going into a 
statement of the matter, especially as the 
hon. Gentleman might possess an advantage 
which he himself would probably not desire 
to avail himself of, in making a statement 
which other parties could not answer in the 
same place. If, after an explanation from 
the hon. Member, the House should refuse 
to receive the petition, the difficulty would 
be increased by having heard an ex parte 
statement. He was, besides, clearly of 
opinion that nothing could be more dan- 
gerous than to establish a precedent cal- 
culated to lead the House to constitute it- 
self a judge in such cases. The difference 
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was clear between illegal and immoral acts 
so clear as to warrant the House in de- 
clining to interfere in the case of allega- 
tions such as the present. He did hope 
that the hon. Gentleman would consider 
well before involving the House in further 
difficulty ; for if the hon. Member made a 
statement of the transaction, and if, after- 
wards, the House denied his constituents 
the power of making a counter statement, 
the hon. Gentleman would have an advan- 
tage over those parties which he might not 
wish to avail himself of. The hon. Mem- 
ber would have an opportunity of explain- 
ing himself, and making his statements to 
his constituents, to whom it might be much 
better directed than to the House, which, 
be it observed, had entertained no charge 
against the hon. Member. He hoped, that 
as it appeared the case did not properly 
come under the jurisdiction of the House, 
the hon. Member would pause before en- 
tering further upon it. 

Mr. Fowell Buxton said, that the hon. 
Member for St. Andrew’s was only anxious 
to vindicate himself. The hon. Member 
felt, in common with those Gentlemen who 
had looked into the case, that he was clear 
in honour ; and therefore it appeared hard, 
after reflections had been made on _ his 
character, that he was not allowed an op- 
portunity of defending himself. However, 
if his hon. Friend could not make his de- 
fence without taking an advantage over his 
constituents, he agreed with the right hon. 
Baronet, that the hon. Member had better 
abstain from going into the case; but he 
trusted it would go forth to the public that 
no statement had been made in that House 
which could in the slightest manner affect 
the honour of his hon. Friend. 

Lord Howick concurred with the right 
hon. Baronet, that if the House allowed 
this proceeding to go a single step further, 
it would be establishing an extremely bad 
and dangerous precedent. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Hastings had stated, that the origin 
of this proceeding arose from a pledge given 
by the hon. Member for St. Andrew’s to 
esign his seat under certain circumstances, 
but he trusted that the House would never 
recognize such a principle. He agreed 
with the hon. Member for Weymouth, that 
the hon. Gentleman might naturally desire 
to discuss the question, but it ought also to 
be remembered that no charge had been 
made against the hon. Member in that 
place. Attacks were made on him in the 


newspapers, but, as the right hon. Baronet 
sald, the hon. Gentleman could defend 
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himself to his constituents, without estab- 
lishing a dangerous precedent in that 
House. 

Mr. Elphinstone was willing to with- 
draw the petition, in compliance with what 
appeared to be the wish of the house. 

Mr. Andrew Johnston said, that he 
should be sorry to make any statement 
which another party might not have an 
opportunity of answering, and if it were 
the sense of the House that he ought not 
to press the subject, he would not avail 
himself of that opportunity. 

The Petition was withdrawn. 
DisrurBANCE AT WoLVERHAMPTON. | 
Mr. 7), ornely wished to put a que stion to 
the noble L ord ‘tet J ohn Russe Il) rela- 
tive to the recent interference of the military 
at Wolverhampton. He held in his hand 
Jetters from individuals resident m the town 
and neighbourhood (one of whom was Mr. 
Roaf, a dissenting minister), which stated 
that, subsequent to the close of the poll at 
four o’clock on Wednesday last, the soldiery 
had been most improperly brought into the 
town, although there was no disturbance 
to justify their interference. One of the 
letter-writers stated, that few elections had 
ever passed off with less violence on the 
part of the people. At six o’clock in the 
evening, Mr. Hill, a magistrate, who re- 
sided at a distance of three miles from Wol 
verhampton, went home, apprehending no 
tumult or violence. Notwithstanding there 
appa to have been very little confusion 
or disorder, the military were called in, and 
the Riot Act having been read, they charged 
the people. The result was, that one man 
received a shot, in consequence of which 
his leg had to be amputated; another per- 
son was wounded, and would probably be 
lamed for life; and a third received a bul- 
let, which had been attended with serious 
consequences—so much so, that the indivi- 
dual’s life was endange sed. He under- 
stood the military went about the town 
singly and in pairs, firing through 
doors, so that it was extraordin: ary many 
lives had not been lost. The only confusion 
of any consequence, as he was informed, 
took place in front of the Swan, Sir F. 
Goodricke’s hotel, but notwithstanding the 
street opposite tothe house had been recently 
macadamized, only four panes of glass were 
broken in the windows. He could not 
understand on what grounds the military 
bad been brought into Wolverhampton ; 
and, as it appes ared to him, the case required 


investigation, He did not know on what 
J 
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authority the military were justified in 
firing at all under the circumstances of the 
ease. As the Law Officers of the Crown 
were in the House, he wished them to 
state on what authority, or by what right, 
the military fired in such cases. Nothing 
would satisfy the country but a full, fair, 
and impartial inquiry into the transaction. 
He suggested to his Majesty’s Government 
the propriety of sending some confidential 
agent to examine into the matter, and 
begged to ask the noble Lord whether it 
was his intention to do so? 

Lord John Russell said, that the hon. 
Member had stated certain facts which 
were represented to have recently occurred 
at Wolverhampton, and a statement of a 
similar nature had been forwarded to him 
(Lord John Russell) by Mr. Roaf, where- 
upon he immediately directed that the ma- 
gistrate who had called in the assistance of 
the military should give a full account of 
the transaction. He had likewise commu- 
nicated with the Commander-in-Chief, in 
order that he might procure every informa- 
tion and account with respect to what had 
taken place on the occasion. The hon. 
Member had proposed that some agent of 
Government should be sent down to inquire 
into the subject. He thought such a course 
would be exceedingly inconvenient, as an 
agent so sent by the Government could only 
receive the voluntary deposition of any per- 
son who might choose to come before him, 
and would not be authorized to make any 
regular inquiry into the transaction. The 
evidence which he would receive was not 
likely, therefore, to be of such a character 
as to warrant the Government in founding 
further proceedings upon it. All he could 
say was, that every account of the melan- 
choly transaction that came to his office 
should be laid before that House. For his 
part, he was only anxious that the fullest 
inquiry should take place into the affair ; 
and if, after statements were made by 
different parties, it should be deemed ne- 
cessary that a further investigation should 
be made, his only wish was that it should 
be an impartial investigation. In the mean 
time he begged that no ex parte statement, 
whether proceeding from the persons who 
were excited because the military had been 
called out, or from the opposite party, 
might be taken as a statement of facts, 
because he knew that the most conflicting 
accounts had been given of the transaction. 
He would only mention, as an instance of 
the discrepancy between the different ac- 
counts, that in a statement transmitted to 
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him by Mr. Roaf, the soldiers were de« 
scribed as having furiously charged the 
people in the market-place, and that one 
of the horses fell down and was killed by 
the fall; while the account on the other 
side stated, that the horse was struck by a 
stone, and died in consequence of the blow. 
Since then, it appeared from the deposition 
of the veterinary surgeon who examined 
the horse, that the animal died in conse- 
quence of a wound inflicted by some sharp 
instrument, which penetrated to the heart. 
He only mentioned this circumstance to 
show how much doubt might be thrown 
on the first statements made with respect 
to a transaction of this kind, and the more 
especially as it occurred at the close of an 
election, when many persons on both sides 
would be more disposed to give credit to 
accounts which were favourable to their 
own view of the matter, than to investigate 
the transaction impartially. He would 
only repeat that he was ready to give every 
aid in his power to promote the fullest in- 
quiry, and he did not believe that there 
existed on any side, either on the part of 
the magistrates or the military, a disposi- 
tion to shrink from investigation, or to 
conceal any facts which ought to be made 
known. 

Mr. Villiers said, communications had 
been made to him similar to those which 
had been stated by his honourable Col- 
league; and as he knew the mistrust that 
should attach to statements made under 
feelings of excitement, he had been anxious 
to learn the statements made on the other 
side, that might qualify the impression 
produced on his mind that a riot had been 
proclaimed where no disturbance of that 
character had existed—that the military 
had acted against a people who had not 
violated the law—and that the soldiers had, 
in the execution of their duty, acted with 
a violence as unnecessary as he felt thank- 
ful was unusual on their part. He must 
confess the counter-statements were not 
satisfactory to his mind. He had some 
guide by which he could measure the 
amount of disturbance that had prevailed. 
He had received letters from persons who 
viewed this matter in a different light, but 
who were all agreed as to the fact that the 
disturbance could not be named in com- 
parison with that which occurred at the 
time of his own election for the borough. 
At that time he had not the fortune to be 
the popular candidate, and he had been 
somewhat roughly handled, and his com- 
mittee had been ill-used. Windows had 
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been broken, and the person who held the 
inn in which he resided, was under appre- 
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hension that it might be demolished ; and | 
he had thought it proper upon that occa- | 


sion, after being applied to by several of 
the inhabitants, to suggest to the magis- 
trates, that in the absence of any effective 
police, or of any special constables being 
sworn in, they should take some precaution 
for the protection of the town during the 
night, and that the military should be ap- 
prised that their assistance might be re- 
quired. Now, he well remembered the 
cold manner in which this intimation was 
received by the magistrates—and he re- 
membered something said like an implica- 
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or persons in whom they could place eon- 
fidence, and on whom the public could 
depend, to proceed to the town of Wolver- 
hampton and collect the truth. ‘There were 
three parties implicated in this matter— 
the magistracy, the military, and the peo- 
ple, and it was clear that a fair and full 
investigation would not be expected from 
the violent partizans of either. !t became 
the Government, therefore, to select some 
fit and proper person for this business. A 
full and fair inquiry was demanded by the 
people, and he thought it reasonable, just, 
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‘and expedient, that it should be granted. 


tion that the disturbance would not justify | 


it. He was not sorry to see this re- 


luctance on the part of the magistrates, and | 


he imputed it to their understanding the 


people better than himself, and not to a) 


difference in politics with himself. The 


military were not introduced into the town, | 


and the people dispersed quictly. But this, 


however, added to his astonishment at the 
precipitancy of the authorities upon. this | 
occasion, when he was confidently assured 
that the disturbance was not to be named | 
in comparison with that at the time of the | 

. ! 
election for the borough; that there had | 


been no indication of violence on either day 


He thought it desirable that it should be 
instituted immediately, in order that the 
public authorities, no less than the people, 
might know that they had a Government 
prompt and willing to offer redress where 
injury was alleged ; and he firmly believed 
that it would tend not only to allay the 
excitement and anxiety upon this unfortu- 
nate business in the place where it occurred, 
but in the manufacturing districts through- 


| out the whole country. 


of polling; that a magistrate had retired | 


to his country seat in consequence of the 


peaceable appearance of the town, and that , 


universal surprise was expressed when the 
military were introduced into the town. 
He contended that the particular circum- 


stances which led to the proclamation of 


the riot required explanation. 
also facts connected with the conduct of 
the military, which demanded some inquiry 
to be made; for instance, he did not hear 
it contradicted that the soldiers distributed 
themselves in parties of two and three over 
the town, and acted upon their own dis- 
cretion, and that they had not only dis- 
persed the people, but had actually fired at 
them when in the act of flight. He would 
wish to learn from any military Member of 
this House if this was in accordance with 
military discipline or military practice upon 
such occasions. If it was illegal, he begged 
to assure the House that such things were 
alleged against the soldiers, and if it was 


There were | 


denied, he thought that it afforded a sub- | 


stantial ground for granting the inquiry 
suggested by his hon. Colleague ; and he 
should strongly urge upon his Majesty’s 
Government the propriety of forthwith 
giving a commission to some 


Mr. Forster said, that in consequence of 
the absence of his hon. Friend, the Mem- 
ber for North Staffordshire (who was 
suifering from indisposition), he had been 
requested to make known a short statement 


| on the part of the Magistrates of Stafford- 


shire, whose conduct had been most un- 


justly impugned by ex parte accounts. 


The statement was signed by the Rev. Mr. 
Clare and Mr. Hill, and was to the follow- 
ing effect (the hon. Member here read the 
following document) :— 


“ To the Right Hon. the Secretary of State 
Sor the Home Department. 

“ My Lord,—In compliance with the re- 
quest contained in your Lordship’s letter of 
yesterday’s date, that the fullest information 
may be supplied relative to the proceedings 
subsequent to the close of the poll in this town, 
we beg to state, that during the whole of the 
last day of the poll the conduct of the multi- 
tudes of people assembled in the streets was 
very violent; many respectable persons were 
rolled in the mud, and assailed with mud and 
stones, and some seriously injured, and we 
received repeated applications to send for a 
military force, as of about forty or fifty special 
constables who had been sworn in, and were 
all that could be procured at the time, some 
did not act, and the rest were completely over- 
powered, The undersigned, therefore, sent 
fora troop of the 1st Dragoon Guards from 
Dudley, six miles off, requesting them to come 
within a mile of the town, and to halt there 
till they heard from us again. At the close of 


| the poll the number of people increased so 
person | 


rapidly, and their behaviour was so violent, 
12 
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that the soldiers were desired to advance im- 
mediately. Their appearance, at about five 
p.m., seemed to check the mob, and at six 
the undersigned, Mr. Hill, informed Captain 
Manning, the officer in command, that he 
thought they might be sent to their quarters, 
which was done, though the mob did not dis- 
perse ; yet as they did not proceed to acts of 
violence, it was thought they would be tran- 
quillized, and Mr. Hill went home, about 
three miles off. At about seven o’clock p.m. 
the mob began to assail the Swan Inn, where 
some of the successful candidate’s friends still 
were. Several windows were broken, and 
some persons attacked, and the undersigned 
Mr. Clare went among them with some special 
constables, and entreated them to desist; he 
was spit upon, and compelled with the high 
and special constables to retreat to the inn, and 
when he appeared at the window he was as- 
sailed with stones, and struck while reading 
the Riot Act. The soldiers were then called 
out, and the mob commenced a furious attack 
upon them; a street near the market-place 
was barricadoed with two carts and an iron 
chain; many of the soldiers were struck with 
stones, and one horse was stabbed in the side 
and fell down dead, while standing still, which 
is necessary to be stated, because it has been 
asserted, that the horse fell while charging ; 
the undersigned Mr. Clare saw him fall. The 
fact of the violence of the mob during the 
election and subsequent to its close can be 
substantiated by affidavits, if necessary; and a 
declaration of approbation of the conduct of 
the Magistrates and soldiers is, we believe, 
being signed. It was not until after the death 
of the horse that the soldiers were directed to 
fire, and the mob still persisted in their attacks, 
at times retreating to a church-yard close to 
the market-place, to which the soldiers could 
not for some time get access, and advancing 
again. Mr. Hill, who was sent for, and ar- 
rived at about eleven, states, that many dis- 
charges of fire-arms were heard by himself and 
others in different parts of the town, when all 
the soldiers were assembled in the market- 
place, but whether ball was fired by the mob 
he does not know; neither is he aware of any 
of the soldiers having been fired at that night. 
At midnight another troop of horse arrived 
from Stourbridge, ten miles off, and Mr. Hill 
took six or seven special constables and these 
mounted soldiers, and visited all the outskirts 
of the town, clearing such public-houses and 
beer-shops as were open, but the soldiers took 
no part in this proceeding, only remaining in 
the street to protect the Magistrates and con- 
stables, in the case of any sudden attack. 

«© At about two o’clock on Thursday morn- 
ing the town was quiet, and all the troops were 
sent to their quarters, except sixteen who re- 
mained on duty all night. 

“Four persons have been ascertained to 
have received gunshot wounds, one of them in 
the knee, which rendered amputation necessary ; 
and we believe one man is also wounded, not 
severely by 3 sword; none are yet dead, 
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“We should be doing injustice to the 
officers and soldiers employed if we did not 
express our admiration of their steadiness and 
forbearance under circumstances of no ordi« 
nary provocation: only one example occurred 
to the contrary, in a soldier who was found 
to be drunk, and placed in confinement early 
in the evening. Several swords were broken, 
from the soldiers striking with the flat side of 
them. 

“ We have not been able to ascertain how 
many shots were fired, but as the soldiers have 
a regular number of cartridges given out to 
them, the report of the officers to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief will doubtless furnish that 
particular. 

“ A statement has appeared in the London 
papers purporting to be a declaration of 
certain persons before Mr. Roaf, a Dissenting 
minister here, which is very much at variance 
with the truth. Two of the parties—one of 
them a special constable—have been heard to 
say before the mob, that they (the mob) must 
be taught to fire and mark their men. It is, 
we believe, ascertained that a bullet, stated 
to have been fired into a house in Queen-street 
has been found on examination to be too large 
for the soldiers’ fire-arms. This requires no 
comment. 

“A report of the conduct of the mob, 
which rendered it necessary for Mr. Briscoe, 
another Magistrate, to read the Riot Act on 
Thursday and Friday nights, happily without 
the soldiers being afterwards called upon to 
act, has doubtless been submitted to your 
Lordship, and we are happy to add that this 
night has passed off without disturbance. 
(11 p. m.) 

“ We have the honour to remain 
“ Your Lordship’s obedient servants, 
** J. Cuare, 
“ Henry Hitt,” 


“Wolverhampton, May 30.’’ 


Wolverhampton. 


He begged leave to say, that he knew the 
Gentlemen who had signed the foregoing 
statement to be persons of high and unim- 
peachable honour, and incapable of deviat- 
ing from veracity even in a case affecting 
their own character. They had both been 
Magistrates for a long period (Mr. Clare 
had been in the commission of the peace 
for more than forty years), and they had 
performed their magisterial duties with so 
much credit to themselves, and made 
themselves so popular, that it was a 
matter of surprise that a charge like 
that which had been mentioned in 
the House should be made against them. 
He had that very day seen persons from 
Wolverhampton, who declared that the 
precautions of the Magistrates and the for- 
bearance of the military were beyond all 
praise. He was not aware of the circum- 
stances which attended the last election, 
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but he was acquainted with that particular 
part of the country. It contained an im- 
mense population, which might easily be 
collected together, and in consequence of 
the peculiar character of that population, 
when once it was roused to acts of insub- 
ordination, scenes which would make the 
stoutest nerves shudder would ensue, unless 
that insubordination was met by prompti- 
tude and vigour on the part of the Magis- 
trates. The ferocity of the population was 
so great at a former election for the borough, 
that it became impossible for one of the 
candidates (who was a Reformer) to pro- 
ceed to the place of nomination ; for if he 
had gone, his life would have been in 
danger. He mentioned this circumstance 
to show that it was possible for even the 
liberal and reforming candidates to be the 
objects of popular hostility. It was persons 
of a similar description to those at Wolver- 
hampton who set fire to the city of Bristol; 
and had not the military been called into 
Wolverhampton, the scenes of Bristol 
would have been re-acted there. In his 


opinion, the Government ought not, on 
light grounds, to allow persons who devoted 
their care to the preservation of the peace 
of the country to be held up to censure, 
especially if by their vigour and promptitude 


they had prevented the repetition of scenes 
of bloodshed, which a more supine conduct | 
might have produced. 
Sir John Wrottesley said, that he had | 
never risen in that House with more painful | 
feelings than he did at present. He had 
received a statement respecting the trans- 
action which was the subject of the debate | 
—of course an ea parte statement, but he 
believed an impartial one. He felt peculiar | 
difficulty in discussing the matter, because, 
though it was satisfactory to know that no 
lives had been lost, yet hon. Members were | 
aware that, should the cases of any of the | 
persons wounded terminate fatally, the 
laws had provided severe punishment for | 
those who had been guilty of any act from 
which loss of life had resulted. He had | 
come down to the House with the im- | 
pression that his noble Friend (Lord John | 
Russell) would have signified his intention | 
of instituting an inquiry into the trans- 
action which had been alluded to. If his | 
noble Friend had done what he ought to 
have done, and sent done to Wolver- 
hampton to investigate the transaction 
impartially, nothing on earth should have 
induced him (Sir John Wrottesley) to say 
a word on the subject at the present 
moment. But, to his great regret, his 
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noble Friend had determined not to take 
this step, though he had promised to lay all 
the statements he might receive on the 
Table, and adopt ulterior measures if neces- 
sary. Knowing the state of feeling in the 
county of Stafford, he would be bold enough 
to tell the noble Lord that such a course 
would give no satisfaction. It was of the 
utmost importance that some person in- 
vested with authority should be sent by 
the Government to inquire into the affair ; 
and if this, which was no more than just, 
was not done, he would not answer for 
the people not doing justice for themselves, 
so great would be the excitement pro. 
duced. He held in his hand a state- 
ment nearly similar to that read by the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton. After 
speaking of the circumstances which passed 
whilst the soldiers were under the superin- 
tendence of the Magistrates, his statement 
went on to say, that for an hour or two 
after the soldiers rode two or three together 
up and down the streets, and occasionally 
fired at random or up entries, by which a 
few persons were wounded; and it was 
astonishing that so few were wounded. 
He really believed that a great deal turned 
on what was done after the mob left the 
market-place. He had been a Magistrate 
of the county of Stafford for forty years, 
and had been concerned in the greater part 


| of the riots which had taken place in that 


district. [Zaughter.] He should have said 
that he was engaged in suppressing those 
riots ; and it was a matter of great satis- 


' faction to him that, during the whole time 


he had so acted, no property had _ been 
destroyed, nor had any person’s life been in 
the smallest degree endangered. He, 
therefore, thought that he was in some 
measure qualified to give an opinion as to 
the duty of a soldier in case of a riot. If 
the statement were true (and he wanted 


‘an investigation for the purpose of ascer- 


taining whether the statement might be 
relied on) that after the soldiers had fired, 
they were allowed to separate and go with 
ammunition into the various streets in a 
state of irritation; and, removed from the 
immediate superintendence of their officers, 
he had no hesitation in saying, and he 
spoke in the presence of several military 
officers, that such a proceeding was disor- 
derly and improper. He recollected that, 
on a particular occasion, when it was 
thought necessary to call out the military, 
he, thinking a particular spot not suffi- 
ciently guarded, asked the officer on duty 
to allow a mere patrol to accompany him 
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for the purpose of inspecting it ; but the 
ofhcer most properly replied, that his orders 
were not to separate the troops. “ As 
long as they continue under my _ super- 
intendence,” he added, “I can be re- 
sponsible for their conduct ; but 1 cannot 
if they are separated.” It wasthe duty of 
an officer, he repeated, to keep the troops 
under his superintendence. All that he 
(Sir J. Wrotteslev) wanted was, investiga- 
tion, and immediate investigation. He 
would not be satisfied with the investiga- 
tion of a military officer. He had seen in 
the newspapers an account of an in vestiga- 
tion conducted by a general officer, which, 
if true, was by no means satisfactory. 
With respect to the army, he must be per- 
mitted to say, that no man regarded it with 
more esteem than himself; and he would 
be the last person to find fault with the 
conduct of individuals belonging to it ; but 
when statements such as he had read were 
circulated and believed by most respectable 
persons, he thought it only due to the mi- 
litary, to the Government, and to every 
person concerned, that an investigation 
should take place, and be conducted by in- 
dividuals whose high character placed 
impartiality beyond the possibility of sus- 
picion. 

Lord John Russell would make a few 
observations, in consequence of what had 
just fallen from his hon. Friend. He 
stated before that he had no objection to an 
inquiry being made into the transacticn ; 
on the contrary, he was anxious for the 
fullest and most impartial inquiry. He 


had only objected to the proposed mode of 


investigation, which was to be carried on by 
# person sent down by the Government, 
without having authority to compel persons 
to give evidence. However, if his hon. 
Friend said that an inquiry of that nature 
was more likely to give satisfaction than 
any other, he had no hesitation in saying 
that he was ready to take the necessary 
measures for setting it on foot. 

Mr. O'Connell observed, that the person 
appointed to conduct the investigation 
might be armed with a commission of the 
peace for the county. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, that the 
soldiers had never a more painful duty to 
perform than that of repressing violence 
on the part of the people. The House had 
heard different hon. Members, some crimi. 
nating and others defending the conduct of 
the military during the late disturbances at 
Wolverhampton. It appeared from the 
statement read by the hon, Member for 
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Walsall, that, in the estimation of the Ma- 
gistrates and other persons, the conduct of 
the military on that occasion was deserving 
of approbation. Now, as some time must 
elapse before the conduct of the military 
could form the subject of inquiry in the 
investigation which the noble Lord had 
consented to institute, he (Sir Henry 
Hardinge) thought it only fair to Captain 
Manning, and the officers of his troop 
(who by doing their duty probably pre- 
vented a recurrence of those atrocious 
scenes which, by the supineness of the 
military officer at Bristol, unfortunately 
occurred there), to ask the noble Lord 
whether, in any report which he had re- 
ceived, the conduct of the military was 
called in question by the Magistrates ? 

Lord John Jtussell had to state, in reply, 
that, both in the statement of the Magis- 
trates and the High Constable the conduct 
of the military was spoken of as being 
marked by the utmost forbearance. Un- 
doubtedly, he had not wished to state any 
particular facts in opposition to what had 
been stated on the other side, because his 
doing so might have led to a debate. He, 
therefore, did not wish to state anything 
more than the opinion expressed by the 
Magistrates and High Constable on that 
point. Still he might be allowed to say 
generally that the Members of that House, 
knowing, by experience, what the conduct 
of the British army was, ought not lightly 
to believe that the military had, on the 
occasion in question, violated the rules of 
discipline, and imade a wanton attack on 
individuals. 

Mr. Scholefield said, that, in compliance 
with the noble Lord’s recommendation, he 
should not have been disposed to trouble 
the House with any ew parte statement of 
the late transactions at Wolverhampton ; 
but he considered it right, in consequence 
of what had fallen from the gallant Officer 
(Sir Henry Hardinge), to read an extract 
from a letter which he had received, from an 
individual on whose veracity he could place 
the greatest reliance. The hon. Member 
here read the extract, as follows :— 

“We have the strongest evidence to prove 
that the town was tranquil up to the arrival of 
the military, which was just before the poll 
closed. About seven o’clock a stone was 
thrown at the Swan window ; this was consis 
dered a breach of the peace; the Riot Act 
was read, and the military were immediately 
let loose upon the people. They first charged 
ina body; they then separated and galloped 
up and down the streets in parties of three, 
two, and even singly, firing at and brutally 
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striking all they came near with the flat part 
of their sabres, and even using the point. 
Decrepit old men, and even women, did not 
escape their fury, but were savagely beaten and 
cut down by the ferocious soldiery. Respect- 
able persons, at their own windows, were 
wantonly fired at; and the town was, in fact, 
given up to an infuriated soldiery. No lives 
were, I believe, lost; but a great number re- 
ceived sabre and shot wounds. Three boys 
were severely wounded in the leg; and it was 
found necessary to amputate one of the boy’s 
legs: the others lie in a precarious state. I 
dare not trust myself to say all that I saw and 
heard ; there was, however, one circumstance 
which I witnessed that I cannot forbear men- 
tioning, and which is sufficient to show the 
brutal spirit that animated the soldiers on this 
occasion. I was at an upper window in 
Queen-street ; a soldier was savagely beating 
a person beneath; the proprietor humanely 
opened his door, and pulled the man in; the 
soldier aimed a furious blow at him, which 
fortunately struck the shutter. ‘The soldier 
then called some others, and about five or six 
drew up on the opposite side of the street. He 
said, “ There is a nest of damned scoundrels in 
that house—we will fire through the deor:” 
they then coolly put up their swords, and took 
out theirfire-arms. J called to them, and told 
them that no breach of the peace had been 
committed, and to fire at their peril; they 
desisted, and went away. The same soldier 
came afterwards, and I heard him say to 
another, “ There’s something suspicious in that 


house—I had a d——d good mind to fire | 

I again warned him of | 
‘ 7 , 

' be a most dangerous course to allow the 


through the door.” 
the consequences, and he rode off. As a 
strong instance of the peaceable disposition of 
the populace, I beg to state one fact: the 
street fronting the Swan, where Goodricke’s 
committee sat, had been newly Macadamised, 
and a great quantity of loose stones lie about ; 
yet, on the morning after the alleged riot, [ 
counted but four panes of glass broken, some 


say five; if, therefore, the people were so | 


riotously disposed, it is surprising that so few 
windows were broken. 

It is worthy of remark that no person of the 
Tory party has been hurt, and, as I before 
mentioned, only four or five panes of glass 
were broken, on the first night at the Swan. 
Respecting the dragoon’s horse that was killed, 
it appears that the soldiers were riding furiously 
up the market-place, and two of the horses fell ; 
on getting up the horses, it was found that one 
had been wounded with a sharp instrument, 
between the fourth and fifth rib, which pene- 
trated about five inches; and it is supposed 
that the horse fell upon one of the soldier’s 
swords, No one was within twenty yards of 
the soldiers at the time ; no bullet was found in 
the horse; it is not true, therefore, that the 
horse was shot.” 


It had given him great pain, the hon. 
Member continued, to hear the hon, Mem- 
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ber for Walsall (Mr. Forster) speak in dis 
paraging terms of the population of Wol- 
verhampton. He had been long connected 
with that part of the country, and knew the 
people well. He had stood a contested 
election for the populous town of Birming- 
ham ; and, although party feeling ran very 
high at the time, no one instance came 
under his observation of a stone or the 
slightest missile being discharged. The 
hon. Member for Walsall aspersed his 
neighbours, and he could only say, that his 
opinion was totally at variance from that of 
the hon. Gentleman. The electors of the 
borough were a most estimable body of 
men, peaceable, intelligent, and well-con- 
ducted. [Mr. Forster begged to interrupt 
the hon. Gentleman. He had said nothing 
about the electors.] He was quite aware 
that Gentlemen entertaining the hon. 
Member's political opinions, endeavoured to 
create a distinction between the electors 
and the people. In his judgment, the non- 
electors were as good as the electors. He 
was sure the non-electors of Birmingham 
were as excellent a set of men as any in 
that House. The case of Bristol had been 
‘eferred to, in which the military had done 
too little. Let them remember the case at 
Manchester, where the yeomanry had done 


| too much—even where there was no resist- 


ance on the part of the populace. At all 
events, he felt quite certain that it would 
military to be lightly called out at con- 
tested elections, by men whose opinions 


were not on the popular side. Let the 


| House and the people remember, that very 


few men of liberal opinions were in the 


| commission of the peace in this country. 


If clergymen would voluntarily come for. 
ward to read the Riot Act, they must 
expect to find strong feelings excited even 
against their cloth. Why need they vo- 
luntarily enter into situations which few 
men would be forced into without shud- 
dering? Why need they come forward to 


display their Christian charity by ordering 
the soldiers to fire upon an unarmed mul- 


He regretted to say, that clergy- 


titude ? iy 

men were found ever ready to take a 
leading part in such proceedings as had 
lately occurred at Wolverhampton; but 
while they so acted they ought not to be 
surprised to find that a strong feeling 
should be imbibed by the country against 
them. He trusted that the inquiry which 
was about to be set on foot would be con- 
ducted with impartiality, for all he wanted 
was a free stage, fair play, and no favour, 
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Mr. Forster, in explanation, stated, that 
the Magistrate by whom the Riot Act was 
read at Wolverhampton happened to be : 
liberal politician, and a supporter of the 
popular candidate—Colonel Anson. With 
respect to the population of the district 
where the disturbances in question arose, 
all that he had said was, that its character 
was peculiar. He alluded to the colliers 
and iron-workers, who could not be called 
a refined class. 

Mr. Scholefield said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber spoke of the ferocity of the population. 

Mr. Hume said, that the military might 
be free from blame for their conduct at 
Wolverhampton ; but what was wanted 
was an inquiry which would prove satisfac- 
tory to the people ; and it was, certainly, a 
matter of regret and astonishment that the 
noble Lord had not at once instituted an 
inquiry into the matter. The noble Lord 
would do well to convince the people of 
this country that, when they were attacked, 
the Government would be found ready to 
protect them. It was the noble Lord’s 
duty, as Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, to take care that the peace of the 
country was preserved ; and he trusted that 
he would inquire what measures were 
adopted by the civil power at Wolverhamp- 
ton to maintain order. ‘There was, in this 
country, a mode of preserving the peace by 
civil agents, and it was the duty of the 
Government to ascertain whether that 
mode was resorted to in the present in- 
stance before recourse was had to military 
aid. It was essential that the inquiry 
should be conducted in such a manner as 
would be entirely free from local and poli- 
tical influences. Again he would impress 
upon the noble Lord the necessity of direct- 
ing his attention to the manner in which 
the civil authorities had prepared to sup- 
press any breach of the peace that might 
have been expected to occur. He agreed 
with the hon. Member for Birmingham, 
that it was to be deplored that, whenever 
any mischief was done, a clergyman was 
sure to be a principal actor in it. He 
hoped that the present Ministry would 
take care that no more clergymen should be 
appointed Magistrates. If they wished to 
support the character of the Church, and 
prevent the conduct of the clergy from 
being called in question, they would re- 
move every clergyman from the commission 
of the peace. Ministers might depend 
upon it, that there was nothing so likely to 
raise the clergy in the opinion of the people 
as the course which he recommended. 
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Upon every occasion, when clergymen 
acted as Magistrates, even meritoriously 
and beneficially, a bad effect was produced 
upon the minds of the people, and he 
hoped, therefore, that Ministers would 
attend to the public feeling on this point. 

Mr. Lechmere Charlton said, that, after 
the ev-parte statements which had been 
made to the House, he felt himself bound 
to bear his humble testimony in favour of 
the Magistrates and the military. He held 
in his hand a letter, which stated that 
every means in their power had been re« 
sorted to by the civil authorities at Wolver- 
hampton before they called in the, military. 
He must protest against the doctrine of 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton, who 
asked by what authority the military were 
ever called in upon such occasions as that 
which now occupied the attention of the 
House. 

Mr. Thornely: The hon. Member has 
misunderstood me. I expressed a doubt as 
to the right of the military to fire on such 
occasions. 

Mr. Lechmere Charlion : If the soldiers 
were not to fire, of what use would it be to 
call them in at all? It was necessary upon 
such unfortunate occasions to commit a 
small evil in order to prevent a greater. 
He trusted that he was as humane a 
man as the hon. Member for Middle- 
sex, and he really thought it was 
practising humanity in such cases to 
disperse a riotous mob by means of the 
military, in order to prevent the terrible 
scenes which would result from allowing 
it to obtain the ascendancy, and this could 
always be effected with the smallest amount 
of injury to persons, when the magistrates 
and soldiers exhibited a determination to 
perform their duty. A letter which he 
had reecived stated, that in order to ascer- 
tain what description of weapon it was, by 
which the horse of the dragoon was killed, 
a wound corresponding with that by which 
it met its death, was made on the opposite 
side of the animal, and it was found that 
the weapon must have been four inches and 
a half in length. He put it to the House, 
and even to the hon. Member for Middle- 
sex, to consider what might have been the 
consequence if a mob, having amongst them 
weapons of this description, and doing every 
thing in their power by gestures and lan- 
guage to excite to violence, had not been 
dispersed by the military? As far as the 
soldiers were concerned, he. was pleased 
that there was to be an investigation, be< 
cause he was convinced that on this, as 
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they had on other occasions, they would 
come triumphantly out of the investigation. 
He could not, however, help feeling some 
dissatisfaction at the manner in which the 
investigation had been granted. The noble 
Lord, the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, at first almost positively refused to 
inquire into the transaction ; he gave way 
in order to please the hon. Baronet, the 
Member for South-Staffordshire, who had 
made an ex parte statement, which he must 
be permitted to say he did not believe to be 
altogether correct. The hon. Baronet ex- 
pressed surprise at the circumstance of the 
soldiers having separated into parties of two 
or three persons; but he had no doubt that 
this was done for the purpose of keeping 
the streets quiet. If the noble Lord in- 
tended to’ send a commission to Wolver- 
hampton, he hoped that the practice would 
be resorted to on all occasions in which per- 
sons excited the people to acts of tumult 
and violence. He wished the noble Lord 
to state what there was particular in the 
present case, which should induce him to 
depart from the usual course. He was quite 
willing to trust the whole matter to the 
noble Lord, and he was quite sure that jus- 
tice would be done under his superintend- 
ence, without the issuing of any commis- 
sion. As the noble Lord had altered his 
mind once, he hoped that he would be 
induced to alter it again, and adhere to the 
resolution which he originally formed. The 
issuing of a commission would have the 
appearance of casting a reflection upon the 
military, who, he would be bold to say, had 
not resorted to measures of violence until 
they had tried and found pacific measures 
unavailing. 

Major Beauclerk could not concur with 
the hon. Member in censuring the noble 
Lord, the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, for the course which he had resolved 
to take with reference to the subject under 
consideration. He believed that the deci- 
sion to which the noble Lord had come 
would give universal satisfaction to the 
people, who were anxious to know whether 
the riot at Wolverhampton had been created 
by the higher or the lower classes. He 
was sure that if the matter were to be 
brought under the notice of any public 
meeting, the conduct of the noble Lord, in 
consenting to an investigation into this un- 
fortunate transaction would be unanimously 
approved of. 

Mr. Cressett Pelham said, he wished to 
hear evidence, and not ex parte statements. 

The matter was dropped. 
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Corporation Commisston.] Mr. Goul- 
burn wished to know when the noble Secre- 
tary for the Home Department intended to 
make his statement on the subject of Muni- 
cipal Corporations? He aiso begged to 
direct the attention of the noble Lord to 
another point. He had been informed that 
one of the Corporation Commissioners had 
made a separate Report to the noble Lord, 
| and he was anxious to know whether the 
| noble Lord would have any objection to lay 
that Report upon the Table of the house ? 

Lord John Russell said, in reply to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s first question, he 
must inform him, that as the hon. Member 
for Yorkshire intended to bring forward his 
motion respecting the currency, that even- 
ing, he would postpone his Motion respect- 
ing Municipal Corporations till Friday next. 
With respect to the second question, it was 
certainly true that he had received what 
was stated on the face of it, to be a Report 
from a single commissioner ; but it did not 
appear to him to be a Report in conformity 
with the directions contained in the Com- 
mission—namely, a Report with respect to 
a certain part of the inquiry which had 
been referred to the commissioner. The 
document contained a great deal of per- 
sonal matter—of crimination and recrimi- 
nation, with respect to other members of 
the Commission, and he had some doubt, 
until he examined it more attentively, whe- 
ther he could consider it a Report that 
ought to be laid before the House. 

Mr. Blackburne hoped that, on account 
of the office which he held in the Corpora- 
tion Commission, he might be permitted to 
say a few words upon the subject to which 
the right hon. Member for the University 
of Cambridge alluded. By the Commis- 
sion, power was given to any three or more 
Commissioners to make a Report, but no 
power was given to any single Commis- 
sioner to do so. A Report had been pre- 
pared by all the Comnnissioners in the 
kingdom now alive, with the exception of 
two, one of whom was the gentleman whose 
protest was on the Table of the House, and 
the other, the gentleman who, he under- 
stood (for he had held no personal commu- 
nication with him) had just sent a Report 
into the Home-office. According to the 
Commission, it was the duty of that Gentle- 
man to have sent in his Report to the 

Soard. He was appointed to go acircuit, 
and ought to have sent his Report with the 
evidence which he collected to the Board, 
but with the exception of two cases, which 
were of no importance whatever, he had 
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sent nothing to the Board. Now, however, 
for some reason or other, with which he 
was unacquainted, this gentleman had sent 
a Report into the Home-oflice, because, 
perhaps, he supposed some wrong had been 
done to him by his brother Commissioners. 
He had done his utmost to induce this Gen- 
tleman to go on with the work of the 
Commission ; he passed over many acts of 
negligence, in order that the Commission 
might not suffer in public opinion, from it 
being known that one of its Members did 
not perform his duty. This Gentleman had 
held no communication with him for five 
or six months, but now he had thought 
proper to send in some communication, not 
to the Board, but the Home-office, in which 
it appeared he had criminated some mem- 
bers of the Commission, and probably him- 
self (Mr. Blackburne) amongst the rest ; but 
that Gentleman had done nothing to forward 
the object of the Commission. He had felt 
it necessary to make these observations, in 
order that Members might not leave the 
House with the impression that the Report 
which the gentleman in question had sent 
in was one which he was bound to prepare 
in the execution of his duty. 

Sir Robert Peel asked, whether the hon. 
Member could inform him when the Re- 
ports, respecting the London and Liverpool 
Corporations might be expected. 

Mr. Blackburne said, the Report for 
London was not yet quite ready; that for 
Liverpool was in the hands of the printers, 
and might be expected to be ready in a few 
days. 

Sir Robert Peel inquired if all the Re- 
ports, with the exception of that for Lon- 
don, was on the ‘Table? 

Mr. Blackburne said, that with the ex- 
ception of the Report for the Corporation 
of London, and those delayed by the Com- 
missioner— 

Several Hon. Members —‘ Name him ! 
name him!” 

Mr. Blackburne — 'The Commissioner’s 
name is Hogg. 

Sir Robert Peel—Then, with these two 
exceptions, shall we have all the other 
Reports ? 

Mr. Blackburne—Certainly : with these 
two exceptions, the remainder of the Re- 
ports will be on the Table ? 

Mr. Baines wished to know (as we un- 
derstood the hon. Member) whether, in the 
case of the Commissioner alluded to, the 
hon. Member had thought it right to “ stop 
the supplies?” 

Mr. Blackburne had not felt it his duty 
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“to stop the supplies,” because —he had no 
supplies to stop. 
The subject was dropped. 


Acricutrurat Distress—A SILVER 
Stanparp.| Mr, Cayley :*—Before | 
proceed to direct the attention of the 
House to the subject of the Motion with 
which I shall conclude, I will take the 
liberty of shortly stating the reasons which 
have induced me to persist in bringing it 
forward, against a prevailing wish in the 
House, that the subject of Corporate 
Reform should have precedence. Sir, I 
know I stand on unpopular grounds with 
many Members on account of what they 
may term my obstinate determination in 
this respect: and I feel I owe, and am 
ready to make, an apology to the House, 
for thus interfering between it and so im- 
portant a measure, as that of Municipal 
Reform, If I were actuated by any private 
or personal considerations, I should be 
ashamed to find myself standing where I 
am at such a juncture ; but feeling that | 
am guided on this occasion by a sense of 
public duty, and by that alone, I confess 
I feel relieved in a great measure of the 
responsibility. It is not that I underrate 
the importance of Corporation Reform ; 
but that such is the fallen state of British 
agriculture, that I can conceive no Ques- 
tion of such pressing importance. I ap- 
peal to every Member around me who 
kuows the condition of the farmer—not 
by hearsay, merely, but who has seen his 
distress, as it were, bodily before his eyes 
—whether I am not justified in my reso- 
lution. I think, moreover, I ought not to 
be condemned for an obstinate perse- 
verance in this Motion, before the case is 
fully understood. I gave notice of it on 
the first day of the Session, for the 19th 
of May; at that time, the noble Lord, 
the Secretary for the Home Department, 
was not in the House, and at the request 
of my right hon, Friend (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) I postponed it—very 
unwillingly, indeed, as he will testify—on 
the ground that it would be} inconvenient 
to the Ministry to have it brought forward 
in the noble Lord’s absence. At the same 
time, there was a distinct understanding 
between my right hon. Friend and myself, 
that I should have every facility from the 
Government in bringing the Motion 
forward this day. Besides, this was the 
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* From a corrected Report. 
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second occasion, in the present Session, 
on which I had given way to the Govern- 
ment on a question affecting the interests 
of agriculture. 

I may also state, that last Session, I 
gave notice of a Motion similar to the 
present, which I was prevented from 


bringing forward by the unusual length of 


the Easter vacation, and subsequently to 
that I had no opportunity of doing so. I 
trust the House will be satisfied with this 
explanation. It must always be a matter 
of extreme regret to any one, to have to 
resist what appears to be the wish of the 
House. The subject of my Motion is of a 
painful nature in itself, and it would be 
rendered still more painful to me, should 
I have to force it upon the attention of a 
reluctant audience. No person, Sir, can 
be more fully aware than myself of the 
difficulties which attend the execution of 
the task I have undertaken, or of my own 
inability to cope with it. IT have, however, 
directed my attention to the subject for 
some years; and [ only wish that my 
powers of commanding the attention of 
the House were, in any degree, commen- 
surate with the anxiety I feel, to obtain 
some measure of relief. 1 trust, however, 
to its patient indulgence, for | am aware 
of the tedious nature of a discussion of 
this kind, since the statements, which | 
shall feel it my duty to make, must be 
borne out by reference to documents. 
Feeling, therefore, that this Question 
adinits of no delay—being convinced that 
things cannot remain as they are without ex- 
treme danger—not only to the agricultural 
interest, but to all other interests con- 
nected with it, and from the spirit of dis- 
content and dissatisfaction which is gene- 
rated by distress, even to the institutions 
of the country themselves—I am induced 
to persevere, in the hope that I shall 
obtain the attention which is due, not to 
myself, but to the importance of my 
subject. 

This is no party Question, and I trust 
that it will not be treated in a party spirit, 
for if the subject of agricultural distress 
could be discussed, on either side of the 
House, in a party spirit, the situation and 
prospects of the agriculturists would be 
lamentable indeed—even more so than I, 
unfortunately, have reason to believe them 
to be. Some of the difficulties, however, 
with which I otherwise should have had 
to contend, in bringing this Question 
forward, lave been removed by the ac- 
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knowledgment which three of the highest 
authorities in this House—namely, the 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for Tam- 
worth, the noble Lord, the Secretary for 
the Home Department, and the right hon. 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) made 
the other evening, when the noble 
Member for Buckinghamshire brought 
forward his Motion, “ that the agricultural 
interest cannot hope to obtain substantial 
relief from any additional remission of 
local and general taxation.” But are not 
these the very modes of relief to which 
our attention has been always directed by 
our rulers? And now at the eleventh 
hour, we are deliberately informed we 
have nothing to expect from these sources, 
or so little, as to afford no hope of per- 
ceptible improvement. Am I not justified, 
therefore, in inferring, that this is an 
opportune occasion on which to propose 
another species of relief—a species of 
relief, too, which has never yet been tried 
without success; whilst that from remis- 
sion of taxation has had no visible influence 
whatever. The right hon. (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) boasted, that within 
the last fifteen or twenty years, which have 
elapsed since the Peace, the agricultural 
interest has been relieved from 8,000,0002, 
of taxation. I could not but regret the 
tone in which the right hon. Gentleman 
made that statement, because it seemed 
to say, “ we have done so much for agri- 
culture, we cannot afford to do any more.” 
Now, what does all this remission of tax- 
ation (with agriculture getting worse and 
worse, in spite of it) prove, but that we 
have gone the wrong way to work, and 
that private incumbrances and engage- 
ments have pressed on the agriculturist as 
much, or more, than public ones. The 
right hon. Gentleman also referred, with 
an air of triumph, to the fact, that the 
agricultural interest was not so heavily 
taxed, in comparison with other classes 
now, as in various reigns to which he 
alluded. What does this prove? Why, 
that the agricultural imterest was better 
able to bear a greater amount of taxation 
at those periods than it is now: so that 
my right hon. Friend has only furnished 
another lamentable illustration of the 
agricultural distress. 

The noble Secretary, for the Home 
Department, told the House, the other 
night, that, in 1833, the Agricultural 
Committee recommended that the Legis- 
lature should not interfere on the subject, 
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This was very far from being an unanimous 
opinion on the part of the Committee, be- 
sides the Question of the Currency was 
excluded from the consideration of the Com- 
mittee which was the only efficient way in 
which to interfere. The Report went on 
to say, that it was a perilous thing to try 
experiments on the farmer. This is also 
very true; but having brought him to 
death’s door by one experiment, may not 
we bring him to life by another? and, at 
all events, he cannot be in a worse state 
than he is in now; for I ask whether the 
agricultural interest is not now in a worse 
state than it was in 1833? The price of 
wheat in 1833 was 54s. a quarter, whilst 
now in some districts of the country it is 
not more than 34s. I hold in my hand 
the Mark Lane Express, by which it 
appears that on the 27th of April last 
the average price of wheat was 38s. 10d. 
per quarter. 
Mark Lane April 27th. 

The weekly aggregate average price of wheat 
throughout the kingdom did not exceed last 
Thursday 38s. 10d., which, according to Win- 
chester measure, is equivalent to 37s. 8d., 
being lower than the average for the last fifty- 
five years, when in 1779 and 1780, the rates 
were 33s. 8d. and 35s. 8d; and in analyzing 
the averages of the past week we find, that in 
Lincolnshire the quantity of wheat returned 
as sold, is 5,373 quarters, and the price 
36s. 10d.; in Northumberland, 3,701 quarters, 
and price 35s. 5d.; in Huntingdon, 582 
quarters, at 35s. 5d. ; Oxford, 233 quarters, at 
36s. 1d.; Northampton, 477 quarters, at 36s. 9d. ; 
the higher averages being for small quantities 
in Wales and Cornwall. 

In 1833, when wheat was 54s., it was 
10s. under the remunerating price, but 
since then there has been a fall of 20s. 
more. This tremendous fall in the price 
of wheat began at the close of the scarce 
seasons 1828, 1829, 1830, 1831. Ithad, 
indeed, begun in 1827; but those wet 
years caused a scarcity price, and so con- 
cealed the effects of the preparation for 
and the final extinctionof !/, notes in 1829. 
Many Gentlemen,| and amongst others 
the hon. Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets, near me, seem to think that the 
agricultural interest is not so badly off as 
is represented, because barley and oats 
and wool sell well at present. Any person, 
however, acquainted with agriculture, 
knows the cause of this, and that it is 
accidental. 

During the two last years dry Springs 
have prevailed, and it is an incontrovertible 
fact, (which I may state for the benefit 
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of those who are in the habit of passing 
judgment on agriculture, although unac- 
quainted with rural affairs), that a dry 
Spring is invariably accompanied by the 
failure of the barley and oat crops. It was 
in this spirit the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Tamworth, spoke, when my 
noble Friend (Lord Chandos) brought for- 
ward his Motion for a Repeal of the Malt- 
tax. He argued as if the present was to 
continue to be the price of barley in any 
ordinary season; that this being the case, 
the barley Jands did not want relief, and 
therefore the Malt-tax ought not to be 
repealed. All this was in total ignorance 
of the fact, that both the last years, and 
especially the last, was not more in 
most districts than half a crop of barley, 
and of oats the same. Of course a 
rise in price must be the consequence: 
but to suppose that any advantage ac- 
crues to the agricultural interests gene- 
rally, from scarce seasons, is not only un- 
true, but a thankless blasphemy : a partial 
deficiency of crop may be advantageous to 
such parties as escape it, because they 
reap, with a full crop, the benefit of a 
scarcity price. Then the hon. Member 
for the Tower Hamlets goes on,—this 
inequality in the prices of wheat, barley, 
and wool, proves that the change of the 
currency has had nothing to do with the 
general fall in prices: the hon. Gentle- 
man, it should be known, is one of those 
who tell us that the Bank of England 
issue more of their notes when they have 
to answer them in gold, than they did 
when they were a legal tender; and of 
course he must argue, to be consistent, 
that a larger or smaller quantity of cur- 
rency makes no difference in prices. But 
what is the fact as to barley and wool? 
Before the wet seasons began in (823%, 
that is to say, in 1826-7, after the 11. 
notes were withdrawn in 1825, wool fell 
down to 8d. per lb., and barley, also, so 
low, that it was matter of debate with 
many practical farmers, whether it was 
worth occupying a farm which only pro- 
duced barley and wool. I remember this 
the better, because I occupy a farm my- 
self of this description. At that time 
many of the old sheep walks, in conse- 
quence of the late introduction of bone- 
dust as manure, were ploughed up; and 
those light, poor soils, from being the least 
profitable, have, from the smaller compa- 
rative expense attending their cultivation, 
become lately the most safe to culitvate. 
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When the Question of Agricultural Dis- 
tress was brought forward last year, the 
noble Lord who was then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, (Lord Althorp) talked 
much in the same strain as the Member 
for Tamworth ; it is, | suppose, the usual 
official language; he said, it was true that 
wheat sold badly, but wool sold well. What 
was the reason of that? From 1828 to 
1831, there was a succession of wet sea- 
sons, which created the rot amongst flocks 
on soils where it had not been known for 50 
or 100 years before. It was calculated that 
one-fourth of the sheep flocks in the king- 
dom was swept away by this disease. ‘The 
aggregate number of sheep is estimated at 
32,000,000, and therefore a deficiency of 
8,000,000 had to be supplied. And as 
far as my own knowledge and inquiries 
have gone, I do not think this, by any 
means, an exaggerated estimate. It was 
only the uplands that escaped this scourge, 
in the lowlands entire flocks were carried 
off. Of course mutton and wool rose to 
a scarcity price; and beef also, to supply 
the place of mutton. But wool rose highest, 
in proportion, because the sources of supply 
are more limited. England alone can fur- 
nish the long wool, whereas the carcase of 
the sheep could be fetched from the hills 
of Scotland; but the wool could not be 
supplied from that quarter. Thus mutton 
and beef were prevented from rising to 
the same extent as wool, and the immense 
importation of Irish pigs (which are always 
largest under low prices) conduced to the 
same result. And another reason why 
wool sustained so high a price was the ne- 
cessity of our manufacturers preserving 
their place with woollen goods in the 
foreign market, at any cost, because the 
market once lost, would with difficulty be 
regained. There can be no greater proof 
of the inordinate scarcity of wool than 
that, in 1833, the importations of wool 
exceeded those of preceding years, by 
10,000,000lbs., while the export of 
woollen goods has been stationary. Now 
no one will pretend to say that this addi- 
tional 10,000,000lbs., has been consumed 
by the home-market, which is in so de- 
pressed a state from the adversity of the 
agricultural interest. On the contrary, 
it was a general complaint on the part of 
the witnesses summoned before the Agri- 
cultural Committee of 1833, that the 
clothes of agricultural labourers, which 
had formerly been woollen, had now be- 
come changed to cotton, an alteration 
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arising out of necessity (cotton being 
cheaper) and much to be deplored; be- 
cause in a variable climate like this, and 
especially in winter out-of-door employ- 
ment, woollen was much more suitable, 
and much preferred. Are we, then, to be 
surprised at the extraordinary rise in the 
price of wool—when we know the cause 
—~a rise from 8s. or 10s. a stone in 1827-8, 
before the rot commenced, to 24s. and 
30s. in 1833-4? But we may rely upon 
it, that in proportion as the scarcity is 
filled up, the price will fall; it had al- 
ready fallen at Christmas last thirty per 
cent; and the deficiency would much 
sooner have been made up, if it had not 
been that the capital of the farmers had 
been so exhausted before the loss of their 
sheep, that they had scarcely anything 
left to purchase new flocks with. ‘To be 
sure they had the power of taking in the 
flocks of those capitalists who choose to 
speculate in sheep; and this has been 
done to a considerable extent. Then the 
fall in the price of meat also is very marked 
since last year. Stock has not paid for 
keeping the last winter. I hold in my 
hands a letter from a very intelligent 
farmer in my own district (near the wolds 
of Yorkshire), which is notorious for barley 
growing, stating the comparative prices 
of a great number of agricultural articles 
in February, 1834, and February, 1835. 
He gives the returns of two markets, Leeds, 
a manufacturing, and Malton, a purely 
agricultural one :— 
Leeds, February 18th, 1834. 


Average price Per stone 
per quarter. of 14 Ibs. 


Wheat .... 
Barley .... 
Oats aaa 
Meant ..<e 


8. 
2 Heete<.24 6 
1 55 Mutton .. 8 
0 : Pork eee 5 
1 = Pig for 

salting ee 3 

Malton, February 15th, 1834. 

Average price. 


per quarter. 
f 


Per stone. 
1 3: Beef .... 6 
Mutton .. 8 
16 Pork ««.e 5 
10 6 Pig for 
salting .. 4 


Wheat .. 
Barley .. 
Oats 

Reans -.< 66 


“9 
-_ 
0 

1 





February 17th, 1835. 
Per stone 
of 14 Ibs. 


Average price 
per quarter. 
& s&s. 
Wheat .... 2 0 
Barley .... 1 14 
On seve SF 
Beans 1 16 


s. 
Beef... & 
Mutton .. 6 
Pork a 
Pig for 

salting .. 4 9 
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February 14th, 1835. 
Average price 
per quarter. Per stone. 
a6 U8: tte s 
Wheat .... 115 43} Beef .... 5 
Barley .... 1 9 10 Mutton .. 6 
Oats) i... 1 0 13 Pork .... 4 
Beans .... 113 2} Pig for 
salting. 


coed 
He goes on to say, 


You will perceive that wheat has again fallen 
in price this year, more than the full amount of 
rent now paid, notwithstanding the reductions 
which have taken place the | ast ten or twelve 
years. The price of barley, oats and beans 
may appear to the philosophers to contradict 
this; but from inquiry of many farmers in 
this district, and men occupying different soils, 
{ find that the average of barley will not be 
two quarters per acre, oats four quarters, beans 
two quarters—produce of last year (1833) on 
an average—barley nearly four quarters, oats 
six quarters, and beans two quarters, Bean 
crops in 1831 and [832 averaged four quarters 
atleast. If you calculate the value this year, 
by the quantity of barley and oats per acre, 
you will find though prices are higher than 
last year, there is a serious loss to the growers 
from the falling off in quantity. 

Such is the condition of the landed 
interests of this country at this moment. 
And | ask, and I ask boldly, is this state 
of things to continue. Land cannot be 


cultivated at the present prices; let Par- 


liament declare once for all whether it 
will encourage a system which has brought 
this distress upon us. It is for Parlia- 
ment to say how much land is to be 
thrown out of, or to remain in, cultivation. 
Let it go to work in a_ business-like 
manner; let it address his Majesty to 
send out a Commission to inquire, and to 
report, after minute investigation, how 
many acres of arable soil there are in 
Great Britain, that will pay a profit at 5s. 
per bushel for wheat. My firm conviction 
is that the Report, if faithfully made, 
would state that nineteen acres out of 
twenty, would not pay a profit at such 
a price; and I am as confident that it 
would report that one-third or fourth of 
the arable soils could not pay a profit 
under 7s. or 8s. a bushel for wheat. If 
we had a report of this kind, we should 
know on what ground we stood; we 
should then see what sort of Ministers 
those were, who, with these facts before 
them, dare perpetuate a system, that will 
lay waste the greater part of the cultivated 
soils of the kingdom. No, Sir, it could 
not be; I am convinced it is ignorance 
alone of the real state of the farming 
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interests which causes such an apathy on 
the part of our rulers, with respect to 
proposals for relief. This ignorance is 
confirmed by a mistaken notion on the 
part of some members whose estates are 
in a great measure confined to the upland 
districts, that the results of the wet sea- 
sons, which have been so favourable to 
them for three or four years, are likely 
to continue. They probably come to the 
Minister and tell him that all this history 
of extreme distress is exaggerated, that 
they know from their own experience, that 
rents are very fairly paid, and so on, 
This is all very agreeable to the Minister 
to hear, for he his afraid of giving offence 
to other interests, and especially to the 
monied interest, by appearing to take 
too great an interest in the rise of agri- 
cultural produce. But what can be more 
shortsighted and contemptible than such 
a view; which not only betrays an igno- 
rance of the cause of the uplands having 
a temporary, and that a very temporary, 
advantage; but also a cold-blooded indif- 
ference to the sufferings of those, from 
whose sufferings alone, those upland soils 
have been preserved from destruction. 
Again, there are some who imagine all 
must be prosperous because they are. 
I know an instance of a Gentleman who 
always wonders at hearing any complaints 
of distress:—‘‘ His rents are well paid, 
and he isas rich a man as ever;” and he 
appeals to his agent in testimony of the 
truth of this statement. On inquiry, | 
found that great part of this estate had 
been actually brought into cultivation by 
means of bone dust, about ten years ago; 
that a large lime-quarry, which served “al- 
most the whole neighbourhood, had lately 
been opened on his estate; and that a 
rail-road had sprung up close to him: 
while the steward, notwithstanding the 
fall in prices, had never had his salary 
reduced. Here was cause enough for 
prosperity: had it not been for these ad- 
ventitious circumstances, what would have 
been the condition of that estate? What 
could have prevented that Gentleman and 
his tenants sharing the fate of their neigh- 
bours? I repeat, Sir, that if wheat is to 
remain at 36s. or 38s. aquarter, and there 
is no hope of a rise except from some ac- 
tion on the monetary system, at least half 
the arable land in the country will be 
unable to bear any rent at all. I mean 
arable land disconnected from pasture 
land, the latter of which has lately had 
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advantages from the rise in wool and stock. 
Weare come to a pretty pass indeed, if an 
acre under the plough cannot pay its own 
expenses. Arable land ought to pay a 
profit, per se, independent of all connexion 
with grass; but I ask whether, during the 
last four years, three-fourths of the arable 
land could have paid rent, if the whole 
had been farmed without the intermixture 
of grass land? Every one knows, who 
knows anything of farming, that for those 
years the profits on wool and stock have 
only covered the loss on the plough. | 
would here call the attention of the House 
to some calculations as to the profits of 
farming, drawn up by a more practical 
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agriculturist than myself, (although I am 
one),—I mean Lord Western. I see that | 
the right hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer | 
smiles, because, I suppose, he thinks that | 
Lord Western entertains an opinion similar | 
to mine on a particular point,—the evils | 
arising out of the change in the currency. | 
The right hon. Gentleman may smile; I | 
can only say, that if Lord (then Mr.) 
Western’s views on that subject had been 
acted upon, and his Motion granted in 
1822, thousands of broken hearts would 
have been spared, which have descended 
from comfort and competence to the work- 
house and gaol, and have there quitted the 
scene. 

My noble and right hon. Friends now 
occupy the Treasury Benches, and I rejoice 
that they do: but I never held an opinion 
more strongly in my life than that they 
would not have occupied those places but 
for the misery, destitution, and discontent 
arising out of the change of the monetary 
system in 1819. It was this which was 
the fruitful source of dissatisfaction with 
all established things, and it was natural 
that such should be the consequence: 
for what value can the productive classes 





have for any Government, or system of 
Acres 


Wheat - - - 
Barley - - - 
Beans and Peas 
Clover - - « 
Turnips & Tares 
And Fallow - 
Acres 100. 


—3} per acre 
5 ditto 
ditto 


If the landlord reduces 15s. per acre, or, in | 
other words, reduces his rent from 175/. to | 


————— - 
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Government, which does not protect their 
property and promote their comfort ? 
I do not mean to infer that Reforms were 
unnecessary. I have been pretty constant 
in my support of most of the measures of 
Reform introduced by his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ; but I cannot conceal from my- 
self that the popular excitement in favour 
of these Reforms has sprung from uncom- 
fort and distress; and although I may 
rejoice in this result, Lcannot but deeply 
lament the cause; especially since, if it 
continue, the best of our institutions may 
be as insecure as those which have no 
foundation to stand on. In my opinion, 
therefore, he who was the most able oppo- 
nent of the Reform Bill, being the author 
of the Act of 1819, was himself the fore- 
most cause of the success of that Bill. 
The following is Lord Western’s calcula- 
tlon:— 


I suppose a farm of one hundred acres, of 
fair, good, arable land, well cultivated upon 
the four course system, the produce of the 
wheat, at 3qrs. per acre, barley, Sqrs., beans 
and peas, 33qrs. Wheat, during near a quarter 
of acentury (from 1797 to 1819) had averaged 
80s. the quarter; fifteen years preceding 1819 
85s.; the rent founded upon these data I take 
at 35s. per acre; the moment the Bill passed 
the markets fell 30 or 40 per cent., and in the 
fifteen years succeeding, the average price has 
been, as near as may be, 55s.; it has subse- 
quently fallen still lower, and is, I believe, 
now only 40s. ‘| therefore consider the price 
of wheat to have fallen, on the average, 30s. 
per quarter; barley, 20s.; beans and peas, 
20s. Upon these grounds [I estimate the re- 
duction of the money receipts of the farmer 
upon 100 acres to amount annually to 325/. 
The reduction of price upon clover, tares, and 
turnips, is loosely estimated, but moderate. 
Itake no notice of the change of price of 
various minor articles, the produce of such a 
farm. This aggregate and enormous difference 
in his return, | think I clearly establish, upon 
the following calculation ;—I take the produce 
on the four course system to be as under :— 


Diminution, 


30s. per qr. 
20s. ditto 
20s. ditto 


£325 1 


with a rent of 75/.,the tenant has 100/. to set 
against 325/. I will not stop to comment upon 


100/. the tenant has 75/., to set against 325/.; | the situation of the landlord under such cire 
if the landlord sinks his rent 20s. the acre, | cumstances—it must be too obvious to need 
and, instead of a rent of a 175/., puts up | any observations. I will go on to suppose 
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the entire rent done away: the tenant will 
still be under the necessity, singular as it 
must appear, to reduce his expenditure in other 
ways to the extent of 150/.,to make up, with 
the rent of 1751., the loss of 3251, to put him- 
self upon the footing on which he. stood prior 
to the year 1819. I cannot discern where he 
can look to for means at all adequate to eflect 
this reduction, even if [ give him the malt-tax 
wholly repealed into the bargain. 
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Now, this calculation is in reference to 
land of a superior qnality; bearing 34 
quarters of wheat per acre; (the average 
of the kingdom being certainly not more 
than 23 quarters), and 5 > quarters of bar- 
ley, which is 1} quarters more than the 
average crop. If such are to be the 
consequences, from the fall in prices, to 
soils of this superior description, what is 
to become of others inferior in quality to 
this? And not less than two-thirds of 
the whole are inferior. What is to be- 
come of the labourers — what of the 
tenantry? I cannot conceive how the 
Legislature can allow such a state of things 
as this to continue. Nothing can be 
more alarming in this respect, than a 
statement which I heard the other day, 
unparalleled, I believe, in the history of 
agriculture. | do not see the hon. Member 
for Inverness in his place, otherwise, | am 
sure, he would bear me out in this state- 
ment, that in Scotland they are at this 
moment adulterating oatmeal with wheat 
flour. The straw on an acre of land, I 
am informed, has actually sold lately in 
London for a higher price than the wheat 
itself. The landlords, Sir, have their 
necessities as well as others, I believe, if 
the rent paid for the last five years had 
been graduated according to the amount 
of profit arising from the produce, they 
would scarcely have received any rent at 
all for their land. I have even heard of 
cases this year, where the whole half-year’s 
rent has been foregone; and other cases 
where the landlord has been compelled to 
cut down young trees of under fifty feet 
of wood, in order to make up some com- 
pensation for the loss of his rent. 

Sir, the agricultural interests will be in 
a much worse condition, when the prices 
of wool and stock find their level. Be- 
fore that visitation of providence, of which 
I have spoken, took place among the 
sheep, in 1828, and the following years, 
wool was down at 8s. and 10s. a stone, 
and mutton down at 3}d. and 4d. per 

ound. When these prices again arrive, 
which they will, as surely as winter follows 
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summer—when the present scarcity is 
supplied—then, and not till then, will the 
full measure of the agricultural depression 
be perceived. Blind and infatuated are 
those who rest supine, awaiting this tre- 
mendous crisis, and who seem resolved 
not to lend an effort to avert the impend- 
ing storm. When it is too late to rescue 
thousands of innocent men, who have 
been ruined by no act of their own, but 
by a deliberate act of the Legislature, 
they will begin, perhaps, to repent of their 
selfish indifference. But my noble Friend, 
the Secretary for the Home Department, 
gives us this consoling advice: he told 
the noble Marquess (Marquess of Chan- 
dos), the other night, that the only way 
to relieve the farmer is to reduce his rent. 
Before the Agricultural Committee of 
1833, it was shewn that rents had been 
reduced, on an average, about twenty-five 
per cent since the war, and that if wheat 
remained so low as 54s. per quarter, 
another reduction of twenty-five per cent 
must be submitted to. But now we are re- 
duced to 35s. per quarter for wheat, and the 
whole rent on half the soils in the king- 
dom, must be swept away altogether, if this 
price is allowed by the Legislature to con- 
tinue. I ask, why is the landlord to be 
called upon to sacrifice his rent, which is 
as fairly due to him, (being the interest 
on the capital he has invested in the 
land) as the interest of any other capital 
is to any other capitalist? Why is not 
this species of public property to be pro- 
tected, as well as any other? The land- 
lord made his investment in the land, upon 
the calculation of realizing three per cent 
for his money ; and he consented to receive 
that low rate of interest on the principle, 
and on the pledge that land was absolute 
security :—and is he not to get one per 
cent onit? or is heto be called upon to 
forego the whole? What plea has the 
fundholder more than he? The fund- 
holder bought into the funds, speculating 
on a higher profit; he expected he had 
a great risk to run, but he was willing to 
run the risk for the immediate advantage 
of a higher rate of interest; he got five 
per cent, when the landlord was willing to 
receive three; the landholder bought his 
land calculating on a less per centage, on 
the principle that he was to have the least 
possible risk to run. He was to have less 
immediate gain, but that gain was to be 
absolutely secured, and to be permanent; 
the fundholder was paid to run the risk ; 
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he received the price in exchange for less 
security, and now he receives all the price, 
and all the security likewise ;—while the 
landlord, who paid him to encounter 
this danger, has had all the danger to 
incur himself, and bas lost his property in 
the bargain to that very party he had paid 
money to, to protect it. We are coolly told 
we must come down to the level of 1792 
—the times before the war. Would to 
God we were allowed so to do! 1792, 
with its higher prices, and lower taxes ! 
What was the situation of the landlord in 
1792? I have now before me an abstract 
from the books of an experienced agricul- 
turist, on which reliance may be placed, 
which has been continuously kept by his 
father and himself since 1792, on a farm 
of 600 acres. ‘The following are the re- 
sults :— 
1814 1834 


Higher than Higher than | 
183 


700, 
Per Cent. 
Agricultural Labour .. 44 46 
Carpenter’s Work 66 77 
Smith’s ditto 26 66 
Saddler’s ditto ve 26 63 
Thatcher's ditto 28 58 
Mason’s ditto 20 66 

6)210 6)376 


35 62 


Per Cent. 


EXPENSES. 
Household :— 
Tea, Sugar, Candles, Malt, 

&e. — 67 30 
Shoemaker’s Work m 25 64 
Tailor’s ditto Pee 55 
Cooper’s ditto ies 33 73 
Domestic Servants and Edu- 

cation a 29 66 

5)173 5288 


34 57 
LOCAL TAXES. 


Poor-rates a 33 116 

Highway-rates ‘ 30 200 

County-rates ‘ 69 550 

Church-rates : 66 700 

4)198 4)1566 

49 391 
The prices of agricultural produce in 1813 
were, on the average, 100 per cent higher than 
1834, (taking into the account an unnatural 
price in wool, stock, barley, oats, and hay from 
the rot three or four years ago, and the last 
two dry springs). Yet, with a diminished 
price in his produce of 100 per cent, the Bri- 
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thirty-five per cent on the wages he has to 
pay ; thirty-four per cent in his household ex- 
penses ; while he has to pay an increase of 
forty-nine per cent local taxation, with 100 
per cent less price of produce. 

Again, taking the same temporary causes 
into account for a rise in certain articles at 
the present time (as in the previous case) and 
no one practically acquainted with agriculture 
will deny that such exception must be made 
to come to a fair conclusion ; the prices of 
agricultural produce in 1790, testing them by 
wheat, were as 49 to 42, or 15 per cent. higher 
than 1834: yet the agriculturist in 1834, 
although receiving 15 per cent. less for his 
produce, has to pay for his 
Labour wre eoee 62 
Household expenses +++ a 
Local taxes +--+ eere 39 


7 ¢ Per Cent. 
15 


more than the agriculturist of 1790, 
Now, Sir, it appears that the rent of 
these 600 acres of land at each of these 





periods, if levied really according to the 
rate of prices and expenses of cultivation, 


| would be :— 


1790 181% 1834 

Rent -- £851 £122 £333 
And this upon a farm more than commonly 
productive, and where the proportion of 
grass is unusually large—namely, nearly 
one-half: thus reaping the benefit of an 
adventitious rise in the price of wool, at 
least 300 per cent higher than it was four 
or five years ago, before the rot in the 
sheep flocks commenced. But for this 
circumstance of wool, sheep, and stock 
selling so high in consequence of scarcity, 
it is plain that the farm would, in latter 
years, have been worth scarcely, if any 
rent at all. Under these circumstances, 
is the landlord tamely to submit, not 
merely to the entire loss of his property, 
but to have the taunt thrown out on so 
many occasions, that he is grasping at a 
monopoly and calling for higher prices, 
regardless of the general interests of the 
country? Instead of thus tamely submit- 
ting to be led like sheep to the slaughter, 
my advice to the landlords is to resist to 
the uttermost this barefaced and unjusti- 
fiable attack upon their properties ; this 
handing over of their estates into the 
possession of Jews and stock-jobbers. 

The state of distress, Sir, which | have 
feebly endeavoured to portray, has exist- 
ed with very slight intervals ever since 
the peace; there have been, indeed, 
occasional gleams of prosperity since that 
period ; however, they were but of short 
continuance. The best estimate perhaps 
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pressure may be formed from the Speeches 
which have been delivered from the 
Throne on the opening of the Sessions of 
Parliament, which have intervened. In 
1815, distress was stated generally; and 
the Prince Regent’s Speech, on the 28th 
of January, 1817, states, — 

The distresses consequent upon the termi- 
nation of a war of such universal extent and 
duration, have been felt with greater or less 
severity throughout all the nations of Europe, 
and have been considerably aggravated by the 
unfavourable state of the season. 


From the end of 1817, to the beginning 
of 1819, however, there was a recurrence 
of prosperity; then from 1819, to 1822, 
a recurrence of adversity; and again 
from 1823 to 1825, a recurrence of pros- 
perity; and lastly, from 1825 to the 
present time, another recurrence of ad- 
versity; these changes and alterations, 
therefore, could not have sprung from the 
mere transition from war to peace, because, 
at various periods subsequent to the ter- 
mination of the war, prosperity had 
arisen; shewing that prosperity should 
exist in time of peace. 

There have been many causes assigned 
at different times for the prevalent agri- 
cultural distress; sometimes it has been 
over-production, The Prince Regent 
says, in 1817, it was under-production ; 
first comesover-production then under-pro- 
duction then over-population,—as if over- 
population, and over-production were not 
the two things exactly adapted to each 
other; and, besides these delusive theories, 
we are told it is in consequence of a great 
supply of corn from Ireland, This is not 
the first time in our history, when distress, 
arising from a scarcity of money, has been 
attributed to the importation of Irish pro- 
duce: to this, perhaps, I shall allude 
hereafter: but such reasons are vain and 
mischievous, and I verily believe they 
are only fostered and encouraged by de- 
signing men, who make a profit of our 
distress, and whose interest itis to deceive 
the suffering agricu!turists into hopes that 
never can be realized. 

As a corollary upon the Speech of 
1817, there was a deficiency in the reve- 
nue—considerable excitement and dis- 
turbance throughout the country — the 
Prince Regent was personally attacked— 
and petitions for relief from taxation and 
for Reform were numerous. Sir, notwith- 
standing the smile of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
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when I mentioned, a short time ago, that 
distress was the parent of Reform, there 
does thus appear to be a close connexion 
and sympathy between the distress of the 
people and their desire for Reform; and 
what I had conceived as a_ probable 
result, is thus confirmed by history. 

In February, 1818, the Speech an- 
nounces a revival of trade and a removal 
of distress, It is well known that, upon 
i the suggestion of the Government in 1817, 
| the book of E ngland put 3,000,0002. or 

4,000,000. more of its paper into circula- 
'tion; and consequent upon that were the 
| higher prices of agricultural produce, and 
| the removal of distress. I know it will 
| be advanced by some that the rise in corn 
jin 1817-18 was from deficient harvests; 
i'l am aware that 1816 was a deficient 
iharvest: but we never have prosperity 
‘among all classes in a time of famine: 
whereas, in these years, the Speech from 
the Throne lays particular stress on thie 
well-doing of trade; besides, all other 
prices as well as corn rose in 1817-18, 
which shows that other causes were at 
work. We find it stated again, in January, 
1819, that “trade, commerce, and manu- 
factures were in a most flourishing condi- 
tion;” but mark the contrast in a few 
short months. On November the 14th, 
the House was called together on account 
of seditious practices in the manufacturing 
districts, and a spirit manifested for the 
‘“‘ subversion of the rights of property, and 
of all order in society.” This was at the 
end of the year after Mr. Peel’s Bill had 
passed, although by the Prince Regent's 
Speech, in January of the same year, it 
appeared that ‘trade, commerce, and 
manufactures had been in a flourishing 
condition.” Here we see the consequence 
of restricting the circulating medium, by 
which both the manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests were thrown into a state 
of depression. Here we have again cor- 
roborated the principle, that distress and 
discontent travel hand-in-hand. 

In 1821, the Speech from the Throne 
declares ‘‘ distress to be still pressing upon 
a large portion of the country;” “ the 
foreign trade also in a state of depression.” 
Gentlemen who remember the low prices 
of 1821, and who are clamorous for a 
lower price of corn for the benefit of the 
foreign trade, should also bear in mind 
the effects of low prices upon the foreign 
trade in 1821. On the Sth of February, 
1822, the Speech states that the revenue 
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was increased, the more important branches 
of commerce and manufactures in a 
flourishing condition; and the king pro- 
ceeds to say, ‘1 must at the same time, 
deeply regret the depressed state of the 
agricultural interests.” On the 4th of 
February, 1823, the king declares the 
“continued depression of the agricultural 
interest,” and the ‘‘ flourishing condition 
of commerce;” and “there is a surplus 
revenue.” 

On the 3rd of February, 1824, the tone 
of the King’s Speech was entirely changed. 
I had not the honour of a seat in this 
House at that time, but | doubt not there 
are some hon. Members present who te- 
member the “ prosperity Speeches” of his 
Majesty’s then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. His Majesty also states the 
“ prosperous condition of the country, 
(wheat, remember had risen 20s. a 
quarter) ;——trade and commerce were ex- 
tending themselves at home and abroad ; 
and increasing activity pervading every 
branch of manufacture; increasing reve- 
nue; agriculture recovering from the de- 
pression under which it laboured, and a 
cheerful spirit of order pervading all 
classes of the community.” Here is 
another illustration of the fact, that when 
the people are comfortable and prosper- 
ous, they do not trouble themselves much 
about reform. The prosperity of 1824, 
it is well known, proceeded from Lord 
Londonderry’s One-Pound Note Act, 
and the pushing out of 3,900,000/. or 
4,000,000. of paper by the Bank of 
Engiand; Lord Londonderry publicly 
declaring that he promoted these mea- 
sures with a view of restoring prosperity. 

The Speech on the 3rd of February, 
1825, declares “A continued improve- 
ment in the state of the agricultural in- 
terest, the solid foundation of our national 
prosperity ” (a doctrine which, I am afraid, 
has been lost sight of during the last few 
years). ‘All the great interests of the 
nation in a thriving condition; and a 
feeling of content and satisfaction widely 
diffused throughout all classes of the 
British people”—“ Ireland participating 
in the general prosperity.” Ireland, too! 
It seems in these times they had discover- 
ed the secret of assuaging the discontent 
of that country also. 

The Speech from the Throne, on the 
2nd of February, 1826, deplores the late 
pecuniary crisis; and proceeds~-‘‘ Some 
of the causes to which this evil must be 
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attributed, lie without the reach of Parlia- 
mentary interposition; nor can security 
against the recurrence of them be found, 
unless in the experience of the sufferings 
which they have occasioned.” ‘This is the 
sort of general mode in which we have 
always dealt with money and banking 
concerns; we slur them over, or lay the 
blame at the wrong door, and refuse all 
inquiry into the cause of any mischiefs 
arising from their operation. | may prob- 
ably hereafter have occasion to speak of 
the causes of this panic, and shall be en- 
abled to show, that it might have been 
prevented by Parliamentary interposition, 
and that it arose not out of a larger 
quantity of paper circulating, but because 
Parliament had neglected to provide a 
sufficient basis on which it could rest. 

On the 2]st of November, 1826, Par- 
liament again met. In the Speech, de- 
pression and suffering in trade and ma- 
nufactures are regretted — abating but 
slowly ; and certain sorts of foreign grain, 
not then admissible by law, were admitted 
in September, under (1 think) orders in 
Council. An amendment was moved to 
the Address, and rejected by 170 to 24. 
“ That the cause of the existing distress 
is ‘an excessive taxation, disproportionate 
to the reduced value of property, and to 
the diminished return for the capital em- 
ployed in the land, in manufactures, and 
in commerce.’” Parliament appears to 
have begun at last to think that the transi- 
tion from war to peace had not been the 
cause of all the distress. 

The Speech on the 29th of January, 
1828, states, that ‘A considerable in- 
crease in the export of the principal 
articles of British manufacture had taken 
place, indicating the continued abatement 
of commercial difficulties.” That was the 
time when the Duke of Wellington was at 
the head of affairs, and Lord Althorp sat 
on this side of the House. I remember 
his speech upon that occasion: he stated, 
that though the distress appeared to have 
met with some abatement, he feared it 
was only temporary. Now Ido not mean 
to insinuate that a seat on the other side 
had any effect on the noble Lord; but 
still, when he was sitting on the Treasury 
Benches, only a short time afterwards, his 
opinions seemed to change with respect to 
the character of the distress, showing that 
gentlemen in office either have not time 
to investigate into distress, or that they 
have one test to measure it by in office, 
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and another out of office. Lord Stanley 
also declared, in 1828, that he believed 
the improvement to be superficial—the 
distress deep and lasting. 

In February, 1829, the Speech speaks 
merely of the ‘¢ improvement of the reve- 
nue.” On the 4th of February 1830, it 
is declared—‘‘ That the exports, in the 
seven last years of British produce and 
manufactures, exceeded those of any for- 
mer year; his Majesty regrets that, not- 
withstanding this indication of active com- 
merce, distress should prevail among the 
agricultural and manufacturing classes.” 
The cause assigned is—‘ unfavourable 
seasons, and other causes, beyond the 
reach of legislative control.” Aa increased 
export, therefore, seems to form nocriterion 
of the prosperity, in this case, even of the 
manufacturing interest, but certainly not 
of the agricultural interests; for, in the 
year 1822, when the petitions of the agri- 
culturists were so numerous for relief, Mr. 
Huskisson stated that, notwithstanding 
these petitions, the exports for the last 
three years were increased. In 1830, also, 
when his Majesty deplored the continu- 
ance of agricultural distress, Mr. Huskis- 
son made a speech to the same effect, 
namely,—that the exports for the last 
three years had considerably increased. 
To this day, it is the fashion with a cer- 
tain party to boast of increased exports, 
to console the farmers for their distress ; 
and I may remind my right hon. Friend, 
the President of the Board of Trade, that 
his speeches, on other occasions, have 
been quite consistent with those of Mr. 
Huskisson: for, in 1833, when the agri- 
cultural interest complained that distress 
had been going on so long among them, 
he quoted long tables of the increase of 
exports, to show how flourishing they 
ought to be. Poor comfort! I trust we 
shall hear no more of the exports being a 
test whereby to measure the degree of 
agricultural distress or prosperity. On 
three separate occasions it has failed of 
success; which shows, however great the 
identity of interest may be (and I believe 
it to be entire) between the agricultural 
interest and the manufacturers for the 
home market, that the export trade is in 
a great measure independent of this con- 
nexion, and may exist distinct and apart 
from it. 

Parliament met again November 1830. 
The Speech remarks upon the “ spirit of 
discontent and dissatisfaction among the 
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people—breaking of machinery,” &c.; so 
that Lord Althorp seems to have been 
right, out of office, when he stated the 
improvement to be temporary. This was 
about the time that the great cry for re- 
form was so rife. 

June 21, 1831, Parliament re-assem- 
bled. The Speech alluded to ‘local dis- 
turbances ;” the desire for reform re- 
maining unabated. 

January 1833. The Speech laments 
the distress; and talks of peace affording 
the best and most effectual remedy. This 
was the meeting of the first reformed Par- 
liament. Many petitions were presented 
complaining of distress. My hon. Friend, 
the Member for Whitehaven, brought for- 
ward a Motion for a Select Committee to 
inquire into the distress, and into its con- 
nexion with the changes in the monetary 
system, which had taken place since the 
war. This was resisted by the Govern- 
ment, and defeated by a tremendous ma- 
jority. But two Committees were granted, 
subsequently—one to inquire into the 
state of agriculture; the other into the 
state of manufactures, trade, and com- 
merce. Great distress was proved on the 
first; nothing was done to relieve agri- 
culture; no report was made from the 
other; prosperity was attempted to be 
proved, but it failed. The one body, 
whose distress was undoubted, had no 
relief granted; the other, which was said 
to be doubtful in its situation, received 
immediate relief in the shape of a remis- 
sion of the House-tax; and this was con- 
sistent with the manner in which applica- 
tions for relief have generally been received 
in this House. 

On the meeting of Parliament on the 
4th of February, 1834, the King “ la- 
ments the continuance of distress amongst 
the proprietors and occupiers of land.” 
In 1835, he repeats the same, and hopes 
a remission of local taxation will relieve 
them. Thus the distress of the agri- 
cultural interests has now existed almost 
without intermission for eighteen or twenty 
years. I cannot but think it, therefore, 
to be the most important duty of this 
House to apply itself without loss of time 
to the consideration of some really effec- 
tual means of relief. No one denies the 
distress, although some perhaps are not 
aware of the awful extent to which it has 
proceeded. Is the country to submit to 
it any longer? It is no longer to be put 
off by such delusive apologies as the transi- 
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tion from war to peace. Low prices are 
peculiar, under ordinary circumstances, to 
war rather than to peace. Peace, from 
generation to generation, has been typical 
only of comfort and blessings; now our 
philosophers would have it a by-word for 
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The War of the Revolution from 1683 to 1697 


1698 to 1701, Peace of Ryswick 
1702 to 1712 
1713 to 1739, Peace of Utrecht 
1740 to 1748, War of Flanders 
1749 to 
1755 to 
1763 to 
1775 to 
1783 to 


1762, War of America 
1774, Peace of Paris 
1782, War of America 
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, War of Spanish Succession 


1754, Peace of Aix la Chapelle 


1792, Second Peace of Paris 
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ruin and desolation. What were the 
prices at the different periods of peace and 
war during the last century ?_ The follow- 
ing statement was madeby the late Mar- 
quess of Titchfield in the debate on Mr. 
Western’s Motion in 1822 :— 


210 8 

: 212 6 

2 411 
0 4 
15 
18 


2 


Making on the whole the price of wheat in peace higher than in war. 


So that it is evident there is nothing in 
the nature of war to cause a rise of prices, 
unless some other peculiar circumstances 
are in operation to produce that rise. The 
peculiar circumstances, in operation during 
the late war were the Bank Restriction 
Act of 1797, which empowered the Bank 
of England toissue its notes without being 
called upon to exchange them for gold. 
Of course they increased their issues, and 
just as the issues increased, prices of 
every description rose. In 1819, the Re- 
striction Act was put an end to, and the 
Bank compelled to pay their notes in gold ; 
so that they withdrew their issues, and 
prices fell in proportion ; and this was done 
in defiance of all the engagements which 
had been entered into at a rate of prices 
double to those that must ensue ; and not- 
withstanding the actual doubling, in con- 
sequence, of the national debt. Here is 
the true secret of all our distress ; and 
because we want a palliation of the 
mischief, it is said we want to go back to 
an inconvertible paper currency. We 
want no such thing, and the accusation is 
wilfully made to produce an invidious 
impression against us. We are convinced 
that the way to remedy an evil is to 
look to the cause of it; and, therefore, 
we seek and expect some mitigation of our 
distress, only through some modification 
of our monetary system. 

But what has been done since 1815, 
when the distress began? We passed a 
prohibitory corn-law that year, making 80s. 
the pivot price. Did that raise the price of 
wheat? No it fell immediately after. 
We passed another corn-law in 1822, 
making 70s. the pivot ; wheat immediately 
rose. We passed a third corn-law in 1828, 





making 64s. the pivot ; wheat rose for two 
4 pivot ; 


or three years after. It is evident, there- 
fore, that corn-laws have not had the effect 
of raising the price of corn. What, then, 
has been effectual in raising the price and 
removing distress since the war? The 
facts are distinct and acknowledged. In 
1817, the Bank of England, having with- 
drawn about 3,000,0002. of its notes, to 
prepare for cash- -payments, again, at the 
suggestion of Government, let out 
3,000,0002. or 4,000,000/. more of its 
issues, with the express object of relieving 
the distress. It did relieve it; and pros- 
perity continued until the Bank of England 
notes were again withdrawn in 1819. 
From that time adversity continued until 
1822, when Lord Londonderry, with the 
express pupose of relieving the distress, 
prolonged the existence of the 1/. notes. 
The Bank of England again increased their 
issues about 4,000,000/., and we again had 
relief and prosperity. These issues were 
again withdrawn after 1825, and we have 
had adversity ever since. The higher 
prices of wheat of the three years succeed- 
ing 1828, were entirely owing to deficient 
crops. [ may be taxed, from what I have 
said, with being an enemy to the corn. 
laws; I am no such thing. 

As I understand it, Sir, at a certain 
given amount of currency in the country, 
you can only have a certain price for wheat. 
Now, supposing that to be 40s. per quarter, 
J maintain that no corn-law can raise it 
beyond that price. The effect of the corn- 
law, is to prevent foreign corn coming into 
the market at a cheaper rate, so as to 
depress it below the natural currency price 
of (say) 40s. If foreign corn can come in, 
duty-free, at 30s. per quarter, it will 
lower wheat in this country from 40s., its 
currency price, down to 30s., there or 
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thereabouts ; so that in the supposed case 
of 40s. being the remunerating price, the 
corn-law would be a protection of 10s. a 
quarter ; but supposing we had a currency 
price of 60s. a quarter, the corn-law 
might then be a protection of 30s. a 
quarter. Let us not hope, therefore, that 
corn-laws alone will raise prices, or expect 
any mitigation of our distress, until the 
causes of it are removed. [Effects will 
only follow causes, and until the causes 
be removed, the effects will never cease. 
What, however, has been done since the 
year 1815 for the relief of agriculture? 
An Agricultural Committee sat in 1820, 
1821, 1822, and they made several Re- 
ports; the first of which was July, 1820, 
with respect to the rumours of smuggling 
from Guernsey and Jersey; and this was 
the programme of what is going on now. | 
The farmers cannot be expected to go very 
deeply into the causes of their distress, 
especially when it arises from so difficult a 
source to be understood as the operations | 
of the monetary system. They know that 
when a greater quantity of corn than ordi- 
nary comes into the market, that it depresses 
the price ; they therefore look about them 
for such an occurrence. They are told | 
that Guernsey and Jersey have the privilege | 
of sending corn here, duty-free, and also of 
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importing foreign corn, duty-free. So 
they, naturally enough, suppose that fraud 
may take place. But they will cease to 
dwell on this as the cause of their distress, 
when they know that the investigation 
now going on before a Committee of this 
House, proves that the whole of the wheat 
imported from the Channel Islands into 
this country does not exceed 3,000 
or 4,000 quarters. In 1821, there was 
another report made, dwelling chiefly upon 
the causes of the distress, which were in a 
great measure attributed to the change in 
the value of money. This Report was 
understood to have been drawn up by Mr. 
Huskisson ; and it complained of the in- 
creased importation of Irish corn, and we 
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| are now repeating the same complaint ; and 


we did so 150 years ago, under distress 
arising from a scarcity of money. The 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for Tam- 
worth, on every occasion, takes great pains 
to attribute the fall in the price of corn 
to the importations from Ireland; and yet 


iit is an extraordinary fact, that in the year 


1834, wheat fell 10s., though there was 
much less both of wheat and flour im- 
ported from TITreland than in the year 
preceding, as the following account from 
Liverpool will shew:— 
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Ditto from 1st Oct., 1833, to ist Oct., 1834. 
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Increase or decrease during the 12 months ending Ist Oct., 
1834, compared with the preceding 12 months 


49,452 
Decrease. 


4,102 
Increase. 


Decrease. 
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Increase or decrease during the 12 months ending 1st Oct., 
1834, compared with the preceding 12 months. 





23,308 


1,654 
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The supply of wheat last year, it thus appears, is deficient nearly 20 per cent. from Ireland 


into Liverpool; the port to which more than half the Irish corn is sent. 


And yet, in the face 


of this diminished supply from Ireland, wheat has fallen 10s. 8d. per quarter within the year, 


How can it be said, then, that the fall | 
of price is to be attributed to Irish import- | 
ations—and where shall we go next for a | 


ruinous effects which are in operation? 
‘The Third Report was in April, 1822, con- 
cerning the proposed change in the corn-laws. 


The 


ourth Report in May, 1822, 


subterfuge to conceal the true causes of the | 


to warehousing corn under the King’s lock. 
The next committee which sat upon the 
state of the agricultural interests was in 
1833. I had the honour to sit on that 
Committee, and I never heard more faithful 
evidence given than was given on that 
occasion ; and this evidence was not exag- 


related | gerated in the Report which was made to 
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the House: it was drawn up by the Chair- 
man, the right hon. Baronet, the Member 
for Cumberland, who was then in the cabi- 
net, and the picture of distress was anything 
but overdrawn. I will not weary the House 
by going into the details of the evidence 
now ; the general tenour of it proved that 
the land had become depreciated in point of 
produce, in consequence of the necessities of 
the farmer having induced him to overerop 
and scourge it, whilst his poverty disabled 
him from enriching it with manure—that 
the tenants were, three-fourths of them, 
insolvent—that there was a scarcity of live 
stock, because the necessities of the farmers 
were so great that they were obliged to dis- 
pose of them at two years old instead of 
waiting the proper age—that agricultural 
labourers were thrown out of employment, 
and that a better price for produce would 
bring them back again into full employ— 
that even at the then price of 54s. per quar- 
ter, the cold clays (the ancient wheat soils 
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o 
9? 
] 


of the kingdom) must go out of cultivation ; | 
besides many other disastrous circumstances | 


with which I will not now trouble the 
House. I feel bound to state, that instead 
of these evils having 
that period, they have become tenfold ag- 
gravated. Sir, what are the real causes to 
which we are to attribute this distress? | 
have stated that the corn-laws have failed 
to remedy them. 


because, as | have stated before, at a certain 
point, they are a protection, though they 
will never give the advanced price which 
our circumstances require. ‘The true causes 


of the distress are to be traced, and traced | 
alone, to the change in the currency in 1819. | 


In 1822, Lord Western told us that the 
distress which prevailed was owing to the 
change which had taken place in the value 
of money, and he brought forward a motion 


majority ; but on every succeeding occasion 
in which the currency has been introduced 
into the House, there have been increasing 
numbers in favour of that having been 
really at the bottom of the distress. 
stated shortly before, how the farmers were 
affected by the change in the currency. By 
a larger issue of paper the war prices arose, 


—by diminishing that paper, prices were | 


reduced one-half, —and there is no other 


method of raising prices again, but by some | 
modification of the present money laws, | 
except from scarcity, which is good for nei- | 


ther grower nor consumer. ‘he general 
principles of this question are so well known 
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been relieved since | 
; Such 
| . . a 

as to warrant inquiry ? 


I am not prepared to say | 
that I am ready to part with the corn-laws, | 


: - | impotent only for good ? 
on the subject, which was lost by a large | , " 
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to the House, that I will not dwell further 
upon them, except to say that no one has 
traced more clearly the connexion between 
an increased issue of paper, and an increase 
in prices, than the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Cumberland (Sir James Gra- 
ham). I know not how he will vote upon 
this oceasion ; but I refer to a well knewn 
pamphlet of his, entitled Corn and Currency, 
published some years ago, which demon- 
strates how prices have been affected by 
changes in the amount of the circulating 
medium. During the debate upon this ques- 
tion, brought forward by Mr. Western, in 
1822, there were sentiments delivered by 
Gentlemen of high character in this House, 
which we should do well to call to mind. 
Among others, Mr., now Sir Robert Peel, 
stated— 


Strong as his objections were to the inquiry, 


he could conceive a state of distress such as 
would require it; and if he believed the change 
in the currency had already caused 
asters, and was about to cause still greater 
would then, though reluctantly, 


acquiesce in the motion. 


such dis- 


disasters, he 


Now, Sir, what have been the disasters 
to which the landed interest has been ex- 
posed since that time? Have they not been 

h as to call for strong measures,—such 
And yet the right 
hon. Baronet has always refused it. The 
noble Lord, the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, said, the other night 
that the Committee of 1833 recommended 
the House not to interfere, quoting the 
words of Mr. Burke, that it was a “ perilous 
thing to try experiments on the farmer ;” 
but I say, Sir, that experiments have been 
made, and have been the source of mischief 
incalculable; and I ask, are experiments 
only to be made one way—to produce ruin? 
Is Parliament to be omnipotent for evil, and 
What were the 
opinions of Lord (then Mr.) Brougham, at 


' that time? What were his reasons for sup- 
| porting the motion of Lord (then Mr.) 
| Western, for an inquiry into this subject of 
| the currency ? 
I have 


He spoke thus— 


His reasons for supporting the proposition 


| for inquiry were these,— Parliament had done 
| that which gave the country a right to inquire, 


—Parliament had been the great actor in that 
portentous plot, the unravelment of which 
formed the subject of the present discussion ; 
—in that plot, the full effects of which the 
country had not yet lived to see, but which 
was the cause of the evils under which, at pre- 
sent, it was labouring. 


These were the opinions of Lord Brougham 
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on the distress of the agriculturists in 1822: 
he goes on to say, complimenting a speech 
which had been made by the hon. Member 
for Whitehaven (Mr. M. Attwood), how 
absurd it was, now talking of an immutable 
standard after the violation of it for twenty 
five years: and after every one must have 
concluded that Government never intended 
to return to cash payments; adding, that if 
inquiry was not granted then, it would be 
forced eventually. In the same debate, 
Mr. Ricardo stated, “that if in 1819, the 
currency had been depreciated to 14s. from 
20s., he would have coined 14s. into a sove- 
reign; but now, (after immediately before 
confessing that, the appreciation was owing 
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to the operations of the Bank of England, | 


which brought down the price of bullion) 
he would, as the depreciation was only 5 


per cent. in 1819, adhere to the present | 
standard.” Now, Mr. Ricardo was the great | 
oracle followed upon this occasion ; and on | 
very good authority, he is reported to have 


been subsequently convinced that he had 


been mistaken in his opinion, that the de- | 


preciation had been only 5 per cent.; on the 


tion had been 25 per cent.; then 15s. 
according to Mr. Ricardo’s own principles, 
ought to have been coined into a sovereign ; 
in other words, all debts and engagements 
ought to have been paid with 15s. instead 
of 20s. 
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occupied the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (I mean Lord Althorp) who 
would have done so. I think I have heard 
that he has stated precisely what Mr. Ri- 
cardo stated, that if he had known in 1819, 
what he knew now, he would have coined 
the sovereign out of 14s. Now, Sir, I am 
no friend to an inconvertible paper, I merely 
want a palliative for the existing mischiefs 
—I want no more. When a mistake has 
been acknowledged by the perpetrators of 
that mistake, are they to go on blindly and 
cruelly acting upon that mistake, because 
they have fallen into it? or, because some 
are too proud to acknowledge their error, is 
the country to be exposed to ruthless misery 
in consequence? One of the witnesses be- 
fore the Agricultural Committee of 1833, 
said, referring to the ruin of half the 
farmers, that “half the forest had been 
felled, and that we must patiently await 
the felling of the other half.” But are we 
to take this advice, and tamely submit to be 
filched of our properties? God grant that 
there be spirit enough left among a British 


public, to resist such an outrage on their 
contrary, he was satisfied that the depreciae | 


As Sir 


rights, and their common sense. 


| Francis Burdett said in the above debate in 


Debtors have thus been defrauded | 


to this extent ; but in fact, instead of 25 | 
per cent., the depreciation had been 50 per | 
cent. at least, measured in the prices of | 
commodities, which were the true test ; and | 
all the misery consequent on the change of | 


the currency, has been owing to the com- 
plete ignorance of the legislature on the 
subject ; and we have been allowed to do 
nothing in any shape to rectify or modify 
the mistake, although the whole landed in- 
terest was sinking under it. I ask any 
candid man, if Parliament, in 1819, did not 
legislate under error? I ask any of the 


} 


| 


1822, “It is not to be permitted that the 
people should die under it, because the 
King’s Ministers did not choose to incur 
the responsibility of a remedy” Another 
motion was brought forward in 1830, on 
the same subject, but without success. In 
the debate upon that occasion, Mr. Poulett 
Thomson is reported to have said, that he 
greatly preferred a silver to a gold stand- 
ard (but not a double one) ; and he thought 
depriving us of a pap°r currrency by the 
Act of 1826 (this was for extinguishing 1/. 
notes), was driving us back into a state of 
barbarism. But he thought we had paid 


the price of these changes, and so he should 


right hon. Gentlemen now before me, if 


that Bill of 1819 had again to be brought 
before Parliament, whether they would vote 
in the same way now as they did then? I 
am morally confident they would not. I 
ask whether they would return to cash 
payments, at the price of 3/. 17s. 104d., for 
gold? thereby doubling all public and pri- 
vate debts; and lowering prices one-half. 
I ask if they would not have coined the 
sovereign out of 14s. instead of 20s. ? 


vote against reverting back.” Paid the price 
indeed! Had we paid the price in (830, 
when no one denied the general distress ? 
Had we paid it in 1833? Had we paid it 
now, with wheat fallen from 80s. to 35s. 
per quarter ? 

Sir, there are some who appear to think 
that because they are never tired of receiv- 
ing this price, we are never to tire of 
paying it. If by the term, “ paying the 
price,” Mr. Poulett Thomson meant that 
the ruin consequent on the Bill of 1819 


was at an end, no mistake was ever more 


I | 


think I know one noble Lord, of great | 
authority in this House, the last time the | 


subject was discussed here, and who then 


| 


glaring and mischievous. There is still a 
last price to pay; half the farmers in the 
country, in spite of all who have been 
previously swept away, at this moment are 
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living on their farms by sufferance—a mo- 
dification of Mr. Peel’s Bill would give 
them the means of going on: to refuse all 
alteration is to drive them from their home- 
steads—to break up the kindly associations 
of generations—to bring them to the parish, 
or to expel them their country. Is this 
no additional price to pay—is not this a 
catastrophe worth the consideration of a 
beneficent Government to avert? Lord 
Howick (and I mention the last two names, 
because they are Members of the present 
Cabinet) said, on June 8th, 1830, I think 
on Mr. Attwood’s Motion for a silver 
standard and 1/. notes, that “ he would 
have gone into an inquiry upon a silver 
standard and 1/. notes, but not vote for 
the specific measures.” 1 ought to state, 
that one cause assigned by Lord London- 
derry, why he would not consent to Mr. 
Western’s Motion, in 1822, was, that the 
change had so lately taken place,—so that 
it appears it was too soon in 1822, and it 
was too late in 1828, 1830, and 1833; and 
we shall hear the same doctrine repeated, I 
doubt not, to-night, in 1835, 

If this were the only period in history 
when distress had followed upon raising 
the value of money, and increasing the 
pressure of fixed engagements, we might 
be the more doubtful of the cause of our 
present difficulties; but reference to our 
own history, even, will show this not to be 
an isolated case ; and also that the country, 
ignorant of the cause of its distress, attri- 
buted it to a hundred delusive causes, rather 
than the right one. 

In 1670 (says Mr. Taylor, in his History of 
the Money-System of England) such continued 
to be the scarcity of money, that when the 
Subsidy Bill for granting one-twentieth of all 
estates was read a second time in the House of 
Lords, his Majesty being present, Lord Lucas 
spoke to the following effect. He began by 
stating, that all those hopes had been disap- 
pointed, under the impression of which his 
Majesty had been recalled to the exercise of 
the regal power: that the burdens of his sub- 
jects, instead of being lightened, had been 
increased, whilst their strength to support 
them had been diminished ; that in the times 
of the late usurping powers, though the taxes 
were great, yet there was plenty of money 


throughout the nation to pay them with; but | 
now (continued his Lordship) there is nothing | 


of this: brick is required of us, and no straw 
is allowed to make it with, For that our 
lands are thrown up, and corn and cattle are 
of little value, is notorious to all the world, 
and it is as evident that there is a scarcity of 
money. 


Now, only let us change the words “ since 
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the Restoration of Charles 2nd” for “ since 
the restoration of peace in 1814,” and for 
the “late usurping powers,” insert the 
words ‘ the late war,” and we shall have 
an accurate description of all that has been 
happening for the last twenty years. Sir 
William Petty, also, speaking of the ex- 
treme scarcity of money in Ireland, about 
this time says— 

It would have been easier for the Irish 
labourer to have contributed forty-nine days’ 
labour for the use of the State, if taken at 
seasonable times in the course of the year, 
than to raise 2s. for his hearth-tax at one 
period, and just when the collector called for 
it. This extremity of hardship appears to have 
been produced by the narrow policy of the 
British Government. The agricultural in- 
terest in England suffering greatly from the 
scarcity of money, was carried away with the 
impression that the introduction of Irish cattle 
into the English market was the cause of the 
farmer’s distress; and Parliament was ac- 
cordingly ,induced to prohibit the importa- 
tior. of Irish cattle into England. 

Here was the same story—a change in the 
value of money the cause of the fall in 
prices—the farmers not understanding that 
there could be any other cause of a fall in 
the price of their cattle, except more cattle 
coming into the market, very naturally 
attributed the fall to the importation of 
Irish cattle ; they had to learn, as many of 
them have at this day, that prices depend 
quite as much on the quantity of money 
in the market, as on the quantity of cattle 
or produce. The quantity of money and 
produce remaining the same, prices will 
remain the same. Increase the quantity 
of produce, the money remaining the same, 
prices will fall; decrease the quantity of 
produce, the money remaining the same, 
prices will rise. Increase the quantity of 
money, the produce remaining the same, 
prices will rise ; decrease the quantity of 
money, the produce remaining the same, 
prices will fall. If the farmers will keep 
this invariable rule in mind, they will 
never allow the sort of adversity to come 
which they have so long experienced ; and 


| if it should come, they will know the cause 
‘and the remedy. But it is not modern 


history alone to which we may refer for 
the mischiefs done to a country by a rise 
in the value of money, and fall in prices, 
that justly celebrated and profound German 
historian of Rome, Niebuhr, speaking of 
the calamities arising in Rome from an 
appreciation of its standard of value, goes 
on to say— 


There are but too many countries where a 
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like state of things is to be found ; where most 
of the landholders, though nominally they 
continue to be so, were they todischarge their 
debts, would have nothing over; and, till that 
time comes are farming their estates for their 
creditors, as the Roman debtor farmed them 
for the usurer, 
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In speaking of the depreciation made in 
the Roman money, Nicbuhr says :— 


The deterioration of the coinage, in the 
manner usual among barbarous nations, and 
in ages of ignorance, is mostly to serve very 
stupid, nay, profligate ends ; nevertheless there 
may also be a state of things in which it is 
wise, and even necessary, to adopt a lower 
standard. Through a nation’s own fault its own 
smaller currency, or through circumstances 
that could not be forestalled, lighter money 
from abroad may have become predominant, 
and have driven the heavier out of circulation ; 
the wish to restore it were to swim against the 
stream, and can breed only mischief and dis- 
grace. If a State have fallen into the un- 
happy system of paper money, if this sinks in 
comparison with silver, then should a juncture 
of fortunate circumstances furnish the means 
of re-establishing a metallic currency, in a 
case of this kind it is altogether absurd, 
nay absolutely disasterous to do so, in 
such a manner, that the metal shall resume 
its place with the standard unchanged, and 
yet, that the sums in all contracts shall abide 
by their nominal amount; while it is impos- 
sible to keep up prices at the same height at 
which they stood in the time of the paper 
circulation. Nay, if even without paper money, 
all prices have been forced up for a course of 
years by extraordinary circumstances, far above 
the means of those which prevailed during the 
ary generations, if the expenses and 

urdens of the country have increased at the 
same rate, and then the feverish condition 
should subside, and everything drop down for 
a continuance to the lowest average price; in 
such a case there is no hope of safety, except 
in a proportionate reduction of the standard, 
and to this result common sense has, in former 
times, led men; whereas theory and delusion 
now raise their voices against it. 

At Rome the exigency was still more press- 
ing. As in the middle ages, from the con- 
stant and unreplaced efflux of money towards 
the East, silver became scarcer and scarcer on 
this side of the Alps, and all prices kept pro- 
gressively falling; so at Rome, as we have 
seen, copper gradually grew dearer in com- 
parison with silver, and consequently with all 
other commodities ; and this, although Rome 
had no national debt, and her citizens no here- 
ditary mortgages, must still have produced 
extreme hardship and distress in a number of 
instances. The pay to the horsemen and foot- 
men stood fixed at a stated number of As’s; 
though the countryman received a fewer 
number of As’s for his crop, his tribute, not- 
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withstanding, came to the same sum as if 
money were not worth more than formerly. 


Can anything be more applicable to our own 
case than these observations of Niebuhr, a 
historian, than whom no one stands in 
higher repute at the present day ? 

Would to God we had followed the ex- 
ample of America ; during her struggle for 
independence with this country she found 
it necessary to depreciate her money to 
carry on the war. Owing to some cause 
or other, England, during that struggle, 
appreciated her currency ; and this was 
the main cause of our ill success in that 
contest. During the late war, however, 
we depreciated our money; which, and 
which alone, I believe enabled us to resist 
successfully the gigantic power of Napoleon. 
But what was the respective conduct of 
England and America under the circum- 
stance of their depreciations? America 
paid off the debts she incurred in depre- 
ciated money,—in money of the same value, 
—that is, in depreciated money: in other 
words, she paid as much as she borrowed, 
and no more. England, on the contrary, 
acted on entirely opposite principles. In- 
stead of paying her depreciated debts in 
depreciated money, she is paying them in 
appreciated money. In other words, she is 
paying two bushels of wheat where she 
borrowed one; 600,000,000/. of public 
depreciated debt instead of 300,000,0001. ; 
and she is paying in the same ratio, and to 
a far greater extent, I believe, her private 
debts. And what is the condition of Eng- 
land now, and what that of America? Is 
America accused of a breach of public faith 
because she paid only what she borrowed ? 
In other days, Sir, England did not con 
duct herself so foolishly. In the reign of 
William 3rd. the currency had become so 
depreciated that the sovereign went for 30s. 
They appreciated the currency, it is true ; 
but the old debts and taxes they allowed 
to be paid in depreciated money. It was 
Mr. Pitt, Sir, who was the author of the 
restriction on cash payments in 1797: he 
was aware of its full effects: would that 
he had lived to the year 1819! for I have 
it from a Member of this House, who heard 
it from a private and confidential friend of 
Mr. Pitt (I would repeat the name, but I 
do not feel justified in so doing), and in 
office with him, that Mr. Pitt had declared 
to him his intention of ascertaining the 
degree of depreciation on the return of 
peace, and adapting the standard of value 
to that state of depreciation. Had this 
been done 12s, or 14s, would have been 
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coined into a sovereign; we should have 
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had to pay very little more than we bor- | 


rowed, but we shall have paid as much ; 
no creditor could have suffered; while all 
debtors and tax-payers, which in fact are 
the millions, would have known the bless- 
ings of peace when peace came. 


foot, to the stern, implacable standard 
of 3/1. 17s. 103d. per oz. for gold, which 
has pulled down prices, and brought on 
ruin. 
tremendous evils. 


standard. Surely, Prince Hal must have 
had it in his contemplation, in his speech 
to his dying father, when he said— 

“Therefore, thou best of gold art worst of gold ; 

Other, less fine in carat, is more precious; 

But thou, most pure, most honour’d, most 

renown’d, 

Hast eat thy bearer up.” 

I know I shall be told that it is too 
late to go back. Sir, I am not asking to go 
back: and they who accuse me of it, know 
it; but they know, also, that when they 
cannot answer a fair argument, they can 
injure a cause by throwing inviduous as- 
persions upon it. What I am seeking for 
is, a palliation of the evils which took place 
in consequence of Mr. Peel’s Bill. I wish 
to go into a Select Committee to try if we 
cannot secure some substantial relief/to the 
agriculturists of the United Kingdom. All 
the other plans have failed except such as 
have conduced to a larger circulation ; and 
I wish a Committee to decide the question 
whether Parliament still has the power to 
afford relief. I contend that it has: it may 
say that it does not choose to adopt the 
remedy. But let the people know whether 
their Representatives have the power to re- 
lieve them or not. If they cannot in 
any way relieve them, then they will cease 
to hope, and, at last cease to be 
disappointed. If they can, yet hesitate 
to adopt the remedy, it is for the people, 
and the people alone, to decide whether the 
remedy shall be adopted. What some per- 
sons are afraid of is, that the people should 
get possessed of the knowledge that Parlia- 
ment has the power to relieve, because they 
are convinced that they will never rest 
satisfied until relief be granted. I ask, as 
an experiment, and by way of palliation, 
for a silver standard ; because I know, and 
no one can deny, that more Bank of Eng- 
land notes would be issued, and much more 
safely issued, than at present; and prices 
would rise as @ necessary consequence, 1 
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Instead | 
of which we have been bound, hand and | 
| ment is obvious. 


I seek, Sir, for a palliation of these | 
In my opinion we have | 
tage Z. ; 
seen enough of the effects of the gold | 
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am only asking for the ancient standard of 
the country,—that which was in existence 
up to the year 1816, and which Lord Liver- 
pool abolished ; and for what? merely to 
satisfy an abstract theory, which he and his 
father held in common, that gold as the 
richer metal ought to be the standard of a 
rich country. ‘The failacy of this argu- 
Why is a country rich? 
Because of the number of its commercial 
transactions. Now, can any one imagine 
that a scarce metal can carry on a great 
number of transactions as well and as easily 
as a metal which is fifty times more plen- 
tiful? But Lord Liverpool took his ground 
very much on the fact of this country 
having, during the last century, voluntarily 


'adopted gold as the medium of payment. 


The fact is true enough: but why did this 
country adopt that course? Only because, 
from accidental circumstances, silver was 
comparatively scarcer during the greater 
part of last century than gold ; and having 
the option of paying in either metal, 
debtors, of course, paid in the cheaper metal 
—which was gold. But the same reason 
for adopting gold then, ought to lead us to 
adopt silver now, because silver is the 
cheaper metal; and the debtors of this 
country have been robbed (in addition to 
the confiscation arising out of the Bill of 
1819,) from 5 to 10 per cent., by the mere 
change in the standard from silver to gold. 

Nothing will shew more clearly the com- 
parative value of silver, during the last 
century, than the following statement. At 
George 3rd.’s succession to the Throne, 
1760, the coins, especially silver, were ina 
very imperfect state. The crowns and 
half crowns had disappeared, although 
nearly 4,000,000/. of them had been coined 
since the general recoinage of William 3rd. 
Now, this fact of the crowns having been 
abstracted from the circulationisan evidence 
of their value, for if there had not been an 
advantage in withdrawing them, it would 
not have been done. ‘The Mint sending 
silver out at a low price, when the market 
price is higher, will always make it a profit- 
ableconcern for individuals to melt the coin, 
and sell it at the market price as bullion. 
At this time shillings and sixpences were 
principally current (in silver): 4,000,0007. 
of these, also, had been coined within the 
same period: every stamp and impression 
had worn away ; there was probably one- 
sixth deficiency of weight in the shillings, 
and one-fourth in the sixpences. But what 
shews the preference of the people for gold 
during the last century is the fact, that 
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from 1717, (when Sir Isaac Newton made 
his report on the relative value of gold and 
silver at the Mint, and in the market), 
up to 1760, silver had been brought to the 
Mint to be coined, only to the amount of 
584,575l. 14s. 114d.—a_ period of forty- 
three years, which plainly shews the dear- 
ness, (in comparison) of silver; for if the 
market price had been beneath the Mint 
price, there would have been a gain in 
taking silver to the Mint to have received 
back the higher price paid by the Mint. I 
have said that silver was the ancient standard 
of the country, the standard price being, 
from the time of Elizabeth, 5s. 2d. per 
ounce. I should, however, have qualified 
this statement, by saying, that in conse- 
quence of the wearing away and debase- 
ment of the coin in the last century, as a 
temporary measure passed from year to year, 
from 1774 silver was a legal tender in tale 
only to the amount of 25/.; but in weight 
at the rate of 5s. 2d. per ounce, to any ex- 
tent whatever. The real standard practi- 
cally, therefore, in the last century was, in 
consequence of the debasement of the silver 
coins, equivalent to about 5s. 6d. per ounce 
of our present money ; that is to say, sup- 
posing the present market price of silver to 
be 5s. per ounce, the standard of the last 
century was easier for the debtor by 10 per 
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cent. than the existing standard ; and sup- 
posing the price of silver in the market to 
be 4s. 9d., which it has been within the 
last three or four years, the disadvantage to 
the debtor now compared with the time 
previous to the war is 15 per cent.—I mean 
in consequence of the change from silver to 


gold. But at 5s. 2d.—the old standard 
price—we should gain great advantage in- 
directly, as well as directly. We have the 
first authorities on our side in favour of 
silver asa standard. Mr. Locke stated that 
silver was the only fit commercial measure 
of value, and that gold ought to be allowed 
to find its own agio, or premium, in the 
market. He did admit, it is true, that gold 
might be suffered to be coined ; but it was 
merely an admission, not an opinion, in its 
favour. Before the Bank Charter Com- 
mittee of 1832, many of the witnesses were 
favourable to a silver standard. Among 
these Mr. Horsley Palmer, then Governor 
of the Bank, is asked,— 


What is the par of exchange between two 
countries, one of which has a gold, and the 
other a silver currency ’—In this country, it is 
the price of the gold currency in the foreign 
market at the moment, 

Then anything like a permanent par of ex- 
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change between countries, one having a gold 
and the other a silver currency, cannot be ?— 
It cannot exist. 


Now this is of great importance as bear- 
ing upon the exchanges, for I shall endea- 
vour hereafter so shew how seriously 
industry suffers in this country frequently 
through the operation of the exchanges.— 
Again, Mr. Rothschild is asked, — 


Would silver regulate the exchange pre- 
cisely as gold ?—Certainly ; and in France and 
on the Continent, rather more. 

You have said, that when any of the Con- 
tinental powers wish to supply their military 
chests, they always make a demand for gold ? 
—Certainly. 

Does not that produce considerable fluctua- 
tion in the price of gold ?—Not very much, 
because gold in general is not so much wanted 
on the Continent as silver? silver is the 
regular coinage of those countries. 

Do you think that the value of silver is as 
little subject to variation as the value of gold? 
—Silver has no variation, because there is a 
coinage of silver; so that there can be no 
difference in silver, except at some times when 
it is wanted by any European Government 
for particular purposes. 

Has there been a great export of gold from 
France at different times, for the purposes of 
foreign war ?—Certainly : in general the gold 
is bought up in France, before it goes from 
this country; and if there is a scarcity in 
France, then it is fetched from here. 

Does the demand for gold from France pro- 
duce a scarcity of money in France ?—No. 

Why is that’—Because the gold is in 
general in private hands; it is merchandise 
there. 

If there was a demand for silver from France, 
would not that produce a scarcity of money in 
France ?—Certainly, because it is the coinage 
of the country. - 

Then whenever there is a demand upon a 
country for a metal which is the standard of 
value, it will produce a scarcity of money? 
— Certainly. 

This evidence is of great value at the 
present moment: gold is the standard and 
currency of this country, but of no other 
country under the sun, unless Portugal 
have lately adopted it. Now, gold is the 
most convenient for export, and there- 
fore the metal most in demand for export, 
when any balance of trade has to be recti- 
fied, or when it is wanted for army chests 
in case of war, or other purposes. Silver 
not being required so much for these pur- 
poses, retains its place as currency in a 
country where silver is the standard ; and 
this is of incalculable benefit to trade, as a 
means of sustaining an equilibrium of prices, 
because every time the standard money is 
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withdrawn, the paper also is withdrawn 
which depends on the presence of that 
standard-money for its convertibility,—and 
then prices fall. But where gold is the 
standard, it is perpetually exposed to fluc- 
tuations. The Bank of England is bound 
by law to pay all its notes in gold. It is 
alarmed, therefore, whenever gold is leav- 
ing the country. This was the cause of 
the panic in 1825. That panic has been 
mischievously attributed to one-pound 
notes. It is true that one-pound notes had 
an influence in raising prices, and that had 
a tendency to drive gold abroad; but if 
silver had been the standard, at the old 
standard price, no panic would have 
ensued. It was the gold standard that 
caused the panic. The farmers want 
one-pound notes, but they ought first 
to have a silver standard as a safe founda- 
tion for them. 

There was a rule laid down by the 
Bank of England in 1832, that they 
should keep as much gold in their 
coffers as corresponded with one-third of 
their liabilities, that is, if their liabilities, 
were 30,000,000/.— they would have 
10,000,000/. of gold in the Bank ready 
to answer their notes and other en- 
gagements ; and they declared they should 
not be safe without this proportion. But 
what is the situation of the Bank at this 
moment; their liabilities are near 
30,000,000. while their bullion is only 
6,000,000/. There has been a drain of 
gold from this country in consequence of 
changes taking place in the currency of 
Portugal and the United States, for the 
last year ; the Bank of England are draw- 
ing in their notes, and refusing accommo- 
dation,—all of which is most injurious to 
agriculture and trade,— because they are 
alarmed for their own safety. But ought 
this to be the footing on which our monetary 
system should be based? I ask for a change 
from a system so perilous and destructive as 
this, especially under the circumstances of 
the supply of the precious metals from the 
mines for the last twenty years, being only 
in the proportion of one-half of the supply 
of the twenty years preceding, which is of 
itself sufficient ground for requiring greater 
facilities in obtaining the measure of ex- 
change. We have no means of knowing 
the actual price of gold, because we coin it 
hereat an arbitrary fixed price of 3/. 17s. 10d. 
per ounce: it is always to be had here at 
that price. When foreigners want it, 
therefore, they would be great fools to give 
more than 3/. 17s. 104d. for it, when they 
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can get it here for that sum. The market 
price of gold is therefore always kept below 
the English Mint price, except under cir- 
cumstances the most extraordinary. We 
know not, therefore, whether, in conse- 
quence of the change, from silver and gold, 
to gold alone, we have not a standard at 
this moment 20 per cent. more appreciated 
than we had last century—in addition to 
all the far greater pressure occasioned by 
the change from paper to gold in 1819.— 
In favour of silver as a standard, there 
is another authority I shall quote, 
whose opinion has always had great weight 
with the House on subjects of this nature 
—and deservedly so—because no one has 
been more extensively engaged in trade, 
or has prospered more in it, or studied 
its principles more deeply: I mean Mr. 
Alexander Baring, now Lord Ashburton.— 
It may not be gencrally known to the 
House, that a Committee on Coins was 
appointed in 1797, which continued to sit at 
various times, and is supposed still to be in 
existence. They sat in 1797, and had various 
meetings, the Minutes of which have been 
preserved, but not printed, except those of 
1828, when they sat again. The right hon. 
Member for Cambridge (Mr. Goulburn), 
was then Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
at the suggestion of my hon. Friend, the 
Member for Norfolk (Mr. Wodehouse) 
these were allowed to be printed for the 
use of Members. It appears from the 
Minutes of the Evidence, that the subject 
of silver as a standard was the main object 
of their sitting ; and I will just mention 
the names of the Committee in order to 
show that others, besides those who com- 
plain of Mr. Peel’s Bill, can entertain the 
question of a silver standard without being 
taunted as friends of inconvertible paper. 
The Committee, which sat in 1828 was 
composed of the Duke of Wellington, the 
Earl of Dudley, Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Peel, 
Earl Bathurst, Lord Ellenborough, Mr. 
Arbuthnot, Mr. Herries, Lord Bexley, 
Lord Maryborough, Mr. Grant, Mr. Lewis, 
Mr. Goulburn, the Earl of Aberdeen, 
Viscount Goderich, Lord Farnborough, 
Mr. V. Fitzgerald, Mr. Wilmot Horton — 
Mr. Alexander Baring was summoned be- 
fore this Committee, and I will take the 
liberty of reading part of his evidence, and 
if I do it largely, it is because I attach, and 
I am sure the House will attach, much 
importance to evidence from such a source 
on such a subject. 

Is it your impression that it is possible and 
desirable to maintain in this country a silver 
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urrency as a legal tender, founded on the pro- 
portion of silver to gold, established in the 
currency of France ; or something very near it, 
at the same time that we maintain our present 
silver currency, which is obviously not in 
that proportion, and that there would be an 
advantage in that system ?—I have always 
thought so, and certainly think so still. I have 
no doubt about it. 

Mr. Baring goes on to say— 

A sudden change from peace to war, a bad 
harvest, or a panic year arising from over 
trading and other causes, immediately innpose 
upon the Bank of England, which is the heart 
of all our circulation, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting itself, to stop the egress of specie, 
sometimes even to bring in large quantities 
intothe country. These indispensable remedies 
are always applied with more or less restric- 
tion to the circulation, and consequent distress 
to those who have been for some time trading 
under expectations of the ordinary facilities of 
circulation and banking. No care or prudence 
can enable the great Bank, on which all 
smaller ones rest in the day of trial, to avoid 
occasional resort to those measures of self- 
defence; and that system of currency is the 
best, which admits of their being made the 
least frequently and with the least possible 
effort and derangement. Now it is evident 
that the Bank, wishing to reinforce its supply 
of specie, can do so with infinitely increased 
facility, with the power of either drawing in 
gold or silver, than if it were confined to only 
one of the metals. The choice is already much 
but the circumstance that silver is the practical 
standard of Europe, more than doubles the 
certainty and facility of procuring a supply. 
Bills on Paris, Amsterdam, Hamburgh, &c., 
once taken, secure silver, in which they must 
be paid; but if gold alone will answer the 
purpose of the Bank, gold is a merchandise 
which you must go into the market and buy. 
It may be forestalled by others speculating 
upon the Bank’s known necessities, it will 
always be enhanced in price by them, and the 
real increased difficulty acting in an increased 
ratio upon the apprehensions of a body of 
Directors, whose characters are at stake, will 
lead to extravagant precautions, the tendency 
of which will always necessarily be to cramp 
and reduce the circulation, and to increase 
the existing distress. ’ ° 

That the efforts of the Bank for self-preser. 
vation in 1825 made great havoc among its 
dependents through the country, is well known, 
and I believe it is equally so, that while it 
was rummaging every corner of Europe for 
gold, which could alone answer its purpose, it 
was sending large sums of silver from its cof- 
fers, which were perfectly useless. The wants 
of the Bank, when they occur, interest specu- 
lators and jobbers of every description, and, 
independently of operations to derive a profit 
from the price of the gold wanted, there will 
be persons interested in thwarting the Bank 
and preventing its supply. A large capitalist 
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might do this with effect, a combination of 
three or four might do it almost with certainty, 
and jt should be here stated that the Banks of 
France and of Amsterdam both make advances 
at a very low rate of interest on the deposit 
of gold? I believe they advance the value 
less 10 per cent. By this means an advance 
of 100,000/. would lock up 1,000,000. and 
1,000,000/. would lock up 10,000,000/. It will 
easily be seen what advantage this circum. 
stance affords for the combinations I have 
mentioned. All this is avoided by adopting 
the same medium of circulation with the rest 
of the world; by that alone you can go to the 
common stock for that occasional aid which 
no precaution can prevent your sometimes 
wanting, for it would be uselessly extravagant 
for any country to hold permanently that sup. 
ply of the metals which occasional accidents 
may render necessary. To be safe, you should 
make yourselves one of the general community 
of the world, for this purpose; any attempt at 
peculiarity deprives you of the benefit to be 
derived in the hour of need from the unifor- 
mity of the thing needed and the consequent 
facility with which it can be procured. The 
greatest facility would be attained by being 
able.to use the two metals, That they can be 
so used, the example of France abundantly 
proves. But if it be desired that only one 
should be taken, I should certainly prefer 
silver for the purpose of conformity with other 
countries, and thereby opening to ourselves a 
more certain supply when needed. It has 
been somewhere said, that the more precious 
metals suited the richest countries. I cannot 
understand the meaning of this. If this country 
has a more than ordinarily artificial existence, 
an enormous debt, an artificial price of food, 
a very extensive internal and external trade, 
while the precious metals, which are to be the 
basis which is to carry and secure the circu- 
lation necessary for such a bloated mass, are 
not materially increased ; if, above all, a large 
portion of this circul:tion must of necessity be 
paper; we should surely be the last people to 
narrow the base of all this, by refining upon a 
question more suited to philosophers than 
practical men, as to the mathematical precision 
of a metallic standard, and content ourselves 
with that which satisfies and answers the pur- 
pose of the rest of the world, The difficulties 
we make about the possible variations between 
gold and silver, of an almost imperceptible 
fraction, leads us to overlook the really impor- 
tant variations which occur in the value of 
money as composed of its two elements, paper 
and metal, every time the fetters of these 
restrictions lead the Bank to the forced ope- 
rations which I have described. These ope- 
rations, in 1824, made probably a real fluctu- 
ation in the value of the pound sterling of 15 
or 20 per cent.—in many cases, perhaps, much 
more—a large portion of which may be fairly 
ascribed to our pedantic attachment to the 
supposed perfection of the standard of a single 
metal. 
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It is further to be recollected, that the larger 
portion of the silver of the New World passes 
through our hands, which would give us a 
great facility for that constant supply, which, 
under the system I recommend, would enable 
us to maintain most effectually an equable 
value of the pound sterling; for, as I have 
already said, the value of this compound of 
paper and specie is more affected as compared 
with commodities, by the sudden changes in 
the amount of paper abroad, than by any other 
circumstance. 

Justice between debtors and _ creditors 
throughout the country is best done by keeping 
the value of money as compared not to one 
single article, but to all, as nearly equal as 
possible. Now, it is well known that any 
extent of paper we can find the means of 
keeping in circulation must be still inferior to 
what has existed before our return to cash 
payments; further, we have enhanced the 
value of money in Europe by our demand of 
gold for that purpose. Every consideration, 
therefore, of justice, of policy, and of economy, 
recommend the encouragement of as much 
paper as can be suffered with entire safety, 
and consistently with the avoiding those 
shocks and convulsions which are the inevitable 
consequences of any material excess. I believe 
this to be best attained by building upon the 
base of the double standard, or if not of the 
double, of the single silver. With this, I 
believe, the Bank will work with more ease 
and confidence, as will consequently all those 
subordinate establishments which partake 
sympathetically, but infallibly, of its ease and 
quiet as of its ailings and apprehensions; and 
if this be true, it is equally so that the Bank, 
having an easier recourse to the means of re- 
inforcement, could safely afford to work with 
a smaller ordinary deposit of specie. The 
power of easily acquiring is equivalent to pos- 
session, and in this manner by removing 
impediments to the means of supply, you 
make a real increase of wealth. v4 

These reasons have invariably induced me 
to think that we made a great mistake at the 
last settlement of our currency, in departing 
from our old system of the double legal tender. 
The events in 1825 strongly confirm that 
opinion, and I feel confident of the entire un- 
safety of our present system. We should 
acquire much present ease and facility by the 
change, and give to our paper circulation that 
power of contraction and expansion within 
reasonable limits, which is essential to its 
healthy action. Without it, I feel a strong 
conviction that we should not get through two 
years of any expensive war, without a renewal 
of the catastrophe of 1797, and a people so 
heavily laden as we are, would not easily 


recover a second time from such a misfortune, 
%* ¥ * 
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Would not the weight and inconvenience of 


a silver coinage either give a great preference 
to gold, and occasion an agio upon it, or 
introduce a greater circulation of paper ?— 
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I think it would. In speaking of the facility 
that a system of this sort would give the Bank 
(and when we talk of facility to the Bank, it is 
facility to the country), it would be well for 
your Lordships to consider the increased 
facility which has arisen to the exportation of 
coin, from the two circumstances of the per 
fection of the present coin, and the repeal of 
the law which formerly prohibited its ex- 
portation; because, although the change may 
be beneficial—and on the whole [ think it is, 
though one is perhaps sometimes a little dis- 
posed to lose sight of the practical working of 
measures in favour of general principles—I 
think we cannot well object to the perfection 
of the coin, and the law wh‘ch permits the free 
circulation of it; but there is no doubt that 
the machine moving with less friction, the coin 
goes out of the country much more rapidly 
than it used to do in old times ; a person then 
collecting the gold, with all the imperfection 
of it in weight and risk of counterfeits, was 
materially clogged in his operations ; and if 
you add to this, that the fact of its being 
illegal to export the coin prevented all persons 
of character doing it, the exportation was 
reduced to persons who would violate the 
law, the difference of easy actual exportation 
under one law and the other must be very 
considerable. * * 

I think also the Bank would derive &ong 
siderable advantage from silver being lesa’ 
easily moved and used than gold; that the 
facility with which persons can carry off thou- 
sands of pounds in small bags in the case of 
gold, and the difficulty of doing the same thing 
in the shape of silver, creates mechanically a 
security to the Bank, and gives to the insti- 
tution more time for preparation. ° 

The consideration of the greater extent of 
our transactions and engagements, as compared 
with France, and especially of our greater use 
of paper in them, lead me to the conviction 
that we require the larger base of the two 
metals. Undoubtedly, for practical use and 
comfort, our present currency is convenient ; 
but I cannot divest myself of the apprehension 
that our present is a fair-weather system, 
which the first clouds will endanger. This 
was proved in 1825; for although that crisis 
may in some degree have been brought about 
by mistakes, if we legislate on the presumption 
of absolute wisdom presiding over the Bank 
and the Government of the day, we shall be 
frequently disappointed. I am convinced that 
we shall not easily see two campaigns of any 
expensive war, without another suspension of 
cash at the Bank ; and I am willing to put up 
with some inconvenience and apparent imper- 
fections in our current coin, for the more 
essential security to property, which | believe 
to be connected with the essential permanency 
of our standard. 

I fear I have wearied the attention of 
the House by making these large selections 
from Mr. Baring’s evidence; but it was of 


” 
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importance to my Motion that this House 
should not be in ignorance of the opinion 
of so high a practical authority. There is 
more of the evidence which is well worth 
attention ; but I will not detain the House 
by going further into it. To my mind, 
the great principle of our legislation on 
this subject should be—and this view is 
corroborated by the authority I have just 
quoted—to secure the certainty of ultimate 
convertibility, but to place obstacles in the 
way of a conspiracy of individuals, arising 
either out of panic or design, coming sud- 
denly on the Bank with demands too large 
for the Bank to pay at once in gold. The 
legal-tender clause in the late Bank Charter 
Act was intended to prevent any internal 
drain upon the Bank, that is, through the 
country banks. No one now has a right 
to demand gold at a country bank for any 
sum above five guineas, being obliged to 
receive Bank of England notes in its place. 
This very effectually protects the Bank of 
England, and yet is perfectly satisfactory 
to the public; for, as Mr. Baring said, 
facility to the Bank of England is facility 
to the public. The right hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Tamworth, was very de- 
termined in his opposition to this legal- 
tender clause, saying, that it struck at the 
root of convertibility. Who does not now 
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see that this was an extravagant and 


theoretical alarm? He also said that it 
would be impossible for it to be carried 
into operation without the re-introduction 
of one-pound notes. There again he was 
mistaken. At the same time I shall not be 
sorry if it in any way tend to bring back 
the one-pound notes ; but I wish them to 
be on a sure footing. Greater facility to 
the Bank of England in conducting its 
operations—the great and constant plenty 
of silver on the continent of Europe, 
where it is the general currency—the less 
liability to export, and so standing in the 
way of those fluctuations in the quantity 
of the circulating medium which have such 
an effect upon prices, and are so ruinous to 
trade, and which are the bane of the pre- 
sent system; these seem to be the chief 
advantages of a silver over a gold standard. 
Sir, there is, however, another reason why 
some change is necessary in the present 
system, and in the present standard. I ask, 
what is the state of the Bank of England 
at the present moment? Last Friday, 
Excheguer bills were at par, having been 
at a premium of 47s. two or three months 
before—an occurrence which has not been 
known since 1825. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer (across 
the Table): That was an accident. 

Mr. Cayley : The right hon. Gentleman 
says it was a mere accident. It was no 
accident: it was the result of a vicious 
system. Whenever the Bank, it is well 
known, wishes to enlarge its circulation, it 
buys up Exchequer bills, sending out its 
notes in their place. On the other hand, 
when it wishes suddenly to diminish its 
circulation, it sells Exchequer bills. It has 
lately been selling them, because its gold 
has, for the last twelve months, been gradu- 
ally reduced from 10,000,000/. to6,000,000/. 
To sell Exchequer bills is the last resort of 
the Bank under such circumstances. _ It 
has been unable to recover its gold. At 
last it resorted to the sale of Exchequer 
bills, in such quantities as to lower their 
price, and to cause them to sink to par. 
But it did not get the gold for them after 
all. Such is the absence of profit in any 
productive investment, that there are about 
12,000,000/. of deposits in the Bank of 
England, lying there without interest, 
watching every opportunity in the market 
to make some profit. These depositors, 
finding Exchequer bills falling in value, 
and coming down nearly to par, buy them 
as the most profitable speculation ; but they 
pay the Bank not in gold, but by a check 
on itself, in consideration of the whole or 
some part of their own deposits with the 
Bank. Thus the deposits have greatly 
diminished, without increasing the Bank’s 
hoard of gold. All these difficulties would 
be lessened by a silver standard. 

It is no theory of mine, that the Bank is 
in an unsafe position. What is the lan- 
guage even of its own officers? At the 
meeting of the Bank proprietors, in March 
of the present year, the Governor said— 

There was no doubt that the efforts which 
the Bank of England had been making during 
the last twelve months to prevent the drain of 
gold, by contracting its circulation, had been 
counteracted by the course pursued by other 
banks of issue, During the period to which 
he had referred, the circulation of those banks 
had increased in the same proportion as that 
of the Bank of England had decreased. If 
this state of things should continue—if some- 
thing should not be done to remedy the evil— 
it certainly would throw a heavy responsibility 
upon the Bank of England, and render it 
almost impossible for them to go on under the 
existing regulations. 


No wonder that the Bank is in a state of 
alarm. What is the amount of bullion in 
its coffers at this moment? Their returns 
say 6,000,000/. ; others, apparently on good 
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grounds, assert that it is nearer 5,000,000/.; 
when, according to their own principles, it 
ought to be 10,000,000/.; and hon. Gentle- 
men talk of the security of immediate con- 
vertibility under the present system! 
Why, the depositors at the Bank alone 
could cause it to stop payment in three 
days. Let us compare the present amount 
of its bullion with a period even when 
there was no practical necessity for its 
having a store of it at all. 
according to the statement rendered by the 
Directors to the Bank Charter Committee, 
stood in several of those years as follows :-- 
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Average amount of Coin and Bullion held 
by the Bank of England in the years 
1798 es = £ 6,187,520 
1799 ae 7,282,340 
1800 5,647,550 
180] 4,487,690 
1802 4,022,365 
1803 3,684,625 
1804 4,625,665 
1805 6,754,150 
1806 6,101,105 
1807 6.313,595 
1808 6,935,705 
1809 4,070,590 

12)66,112,700 


5,509,391 2 ths. 

What a dangerous state of things! not 
only for the Bank, but the country—a few 
days may produce all the evils of the panic 
of 1825. The mischief, I repeat, of the 


present system, is, that it affords too great | 
facilities for ill-disposed and mercenary | 


individuals running to the Bank for gold; 
it does not in the least secure ultimate 
convertibility, better than another system ; 
it affords facility for the mischief, and no 
better security for the good. Now, silver, 
although equally as good a security for 
convertibility, would be an obstacle either 
to sudden or frequent runs upon the Bank, 
and thus prices and commerce would fluc- 
tuate less. I do not deny that part of my 
object is, that a larger Bank circulation 
could safely exist on a silver, than on a 
gold standard ; for higher, as well as less 
fluctuating prices, are my object. But one 
mode of inducing the Bank to issue more 
notes, would be a security against these 
runs upon them. It is related by the 
Chevalier de Johnstone, in his History of 
the Rebellion of 1745, that in consequence 
of a rumour of the Pretender marching 
straight up to London, there was a run 
upon the Bank, which wasstaved off by their 
paying in sixpences. Before the sixpences 


were half gone, the Pretender was gone, | 
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too; and nobody thought of coming upon 
the Bank any more for coin. If they had 
been compelled to pay rapidly in gold, in- 
stead of slowly in sixpences, there would 
have been 2 panic; and the danger to the 
country from the Rebellion would have 
been tenfold. 

Again, durmg the three days of July, 
the Revolution of Paris in 1830—there 
was a great run on the Bank of France, it 





was staved off by paving in crown pieces ; 
if payiment could have been demanded in 
| gold, the store would have been gone in 
one-fourth of the time. And all are 
| that if the publie are determined to press 
for payment in coin, and continue to press 
for it, no effort of pant Govern- 


any Bank 
| ment it. Only 


agreed, 


or 


can resist Julv conecive all the 


| paper out circulating in this country— 


| Bank of England notes, country bank 
notes, bills of exchange, checks, and all 
other species of paper, amounting at least 
to 200,000,0001, all demanding payment 
in gold besides the national debt of 
800,000,000/., which is all by law conver- 
tible into gold ;—only let us conceive even 
a hundredth part of this demanded in gold, 
on any sudden emergency! ‘The Bank of 
England has 6,000,000/. of gold to answer 
this demand. ‘The property of the parties 
issuing the paper might be all-sufficient, if 
time were given, but in gold, each party, 
if all had an equal share, would get about 
| three-pence in the pound of it. And yet, 
for a system like this, we sacrifice the best 
interests of the country. I remember the 
| great objection of the right hon. Baronet, 
| the Member for Tamworth, (Sir R. Peel,) 
to the legal tender clause in the last Bank 
Charter Act was, that it stood in the way 
of immediate convertibility. 

I have before shown how immediate 
convertibility of all the paper circulating, 
is, by the confession of all parties possessing 
| any knowledge on the subject, wholly im- 
possible, if all are resolved on pressing for 
it. It is for this reason that I venture to 
differ in principle from the right hon. Ba- 
ronet. I maintain that having ultimate 
convertibility always in view, that is the 
best medium of exchange, or standard, 
' which throws obstacles in the way of any 
| sudden caprice for a run upon the Bank. 
| Under these circumstances, I think it 

highly expedient that the public should 
| be accustomed, in ordinary times, to deem- 
jing paper, of a certain description, secure 
| of convertibility ; because, when an ex- 
treme crisis arrives, instead of looking for 
gold, which cannot be had, they will be 
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satisfied with this paper, which is morally 
certain of convertibility, and so the panic 
will be staid in its progress. Silver would 
facilitate the operation of this principle— 
it would prevent many a crisis arriving, 
and would impede it in its progress when 
it did arrive. The United States have 
just fitted the price of their gold to that 
of their silver standard, at a sacrifice, I 
believe, of six or seven per cent. without a 
murmur upon the subject. It is upon no 
abstract principle, I ask, therefore, for this 
Committee, as Lord Liver pool asked for 
and obtained the gold standard in 1816, 
without any one desiring it ; but it is with 
a view to alleviate the misery which now 
exists, and has existed so long. My firm 
conviction is, that we shall see no ‘material 
rise at present in the price of agricultural 
produce, without some modification of the 
present standard of value, which alone has 
caused the great fall in all prices. We 
neither can, nor is it safe, to go on as we 
are. It is our duty to tell the farmers 
whether we have the means of relieving 
them or not ; and if, after having exercised 
our best judgments upon the question, we 
find that there are no means whatever of 
producing effectual relief, then excited 
hopes would no longer be disappointed. 
But if, on the contrary, we find that there 
is a mode of relieving the distress, it is not 
for us, but for the people themselves, to 
judge whether they will have it adepted. 
The refusal of a Committee will only look 
like a fear to have the subject investigated. 
Sir, there is no safety in standing still ; 
the whole of the home trade is affected by 
the ruined state of the agricultural interest, 
which is the foundation of the whole. My 
opinion is, that the numbers connected 
directly and indirectly with the agricultural 
interest is very much underrated, in order 
to give undue importance to the export 
trade. I contended last year that 20,000,000 
out of 25,000,000 of the people of these 
islands are directly interested in the well- 
being of agriculture, and in its relief from 
its present depressed state, in consequence of 
the fall in prices. I did it on these grounds, 
taken from the Population Returns of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales:— 
Agricultural occupiers... 
Agricultural labourers oe 
Mining interest el ee 
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1,500,000 
4,800,000 

600,000 
6,900,000 
2,400,000 


900,000 


Manufactures 


Millers, bakers, and butchers 
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Artificers, builders, &c. .. «- 
Tailors, shoemakers, and hatters 
Shopkeepers ae ae ee 
Clerical, legal, and medical 

Disabled paupers 4. 2 ee 
Proprietors, annuitants .. .. 
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650,000 
1,080,000 
2,100,000 

450,000 

110,000 
1,116,398 


6,406,398 

Now, taking the manufacturers at 
2,400,000 in round numbers, as one-third 
of the 6,900,000 agriculturists and miners, 
I apportion the 6,406,398 individuals last 
mentioned as interested in, or employed, 
two-thirds by the agriculturists, and one- 
third by manufacturers. This will add 
4,077,000 to theagriculturists.and 2,316,000 
to the manufacturers ; making 10,977,000 
agriculturists, and 4,716,000 manufac- 
turers. But of this number of manufac- 
turers, half, at Jeast, are employed (it is 
generally said four-fifths) by the agricul- 
tural body and its dependencies ; this 
will deduct 2,358,000 from the aggregate 
manufacturing interest, and leave only 
9,358,000 as the purely, or rather export, 
manufacturing body, whilst it makes the 
agricultural body and its dependencies 
amount to 13,335,000. But, here, Ireland 
is left out of the question, which may be 
called a strictly agricultural country— 
Ireland, whose very existence almost de- 
pends upon supplying us with corn. Add 
8,000,000, the population of Ireland, to 
the above 13,335,000, you have a total 
of 21,335,000 as the real agricultural in- 
terest of Great Britain and ‘Treland, com. 
pared with not more than 3,000,000, at the 
vutside, of the export trade, And the 
whole of this body of 21,000,000 is in- 
terested in a remunerating price for agri- 
cultural produce ; and yet we hear nothing 
but “ monopoly,” when anything is said of 
protection to agriculture. If it be a mo- 
nopoly, the monopolists are 21,000,000 out 
of 24,000,000; and it will be difficult for 
the minority to persuade them out of the 
monopoly. The 3,000,000, whom I have 
stated to be the strictly export manufac- 
turing body, have undoubtedly an interest 
in exchanging their produce for foreign 
corn, and they have an interest separate 
from the great body of the community, 
which consists of upwards of 20,000,000, 
and whose interests are strictly identified, 
as they supply each other with the neces- 
saries, comforts, and luxuries of life. Of 
this great body, British agriculture is the 
basis ; and thus is the whole bound up 
with remunerating prices to our agricul- 
tural produce; and yet the hon. Member 
for Middlesex asserts that this is essentially 
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a manovfacturing country,—by which he | to remove the grievances of its constituents, 


means that everything is to be conceded to 
the export trade. 1, on the contrary, on 
grounds which | think indisputable, con- 
tend that its essential basis is agriculture, 
and that the encouragement of agriculture 


should be our first consideration, being the | 
source of employment, as it is, to 20,000,000 | 


of our population. 
These are the numbers that are affected 
by our present ruinous policy ; and can it 


be safe to stand thus doggedly out against | 


C 
SS 


them and their prosperity. In my heart, 


I believe that the present unsettled temper | 
of the minds of the middle and working | 
classes, springs from nothing so much as | 


from their poverty and distress. To them, 


the institutions of their country are worth | 
nothing, but as they produce comfort and | 


competence ; when they fail to obtain these, 
they become—and reasonably become —dis- 
satisfied with their institutions—first with 
those that really require reform, next with 
those that cannot be improved. But we 
have been governed by men who have only 
export theories, or who consult only those 
interested either in the export trade, or for 
increasing, more and more, the value of 
money. I have before shewn, that the ex- 
port trade is no test, and that it has been 
proved, on three separate occasions, to be 
no test of the prosperity of the home-trade, 
and especially of the agricultural interest. 
I implore the country Gentlemen, in this 
House, to protest against the export trade 
being made the test of their well-doing ; at 


least, if they do not wish to see the trans- | 
fer of their estates into the hands of the | 


monied interest finally consummated. 


Such, then, is the condition of the major- | 
The farmer bank- | 
rupt ; the landlords in the way to be ex- 


ity in this country. 


patriated ; many of them gone; the la- 
bourer thrown out of employment ; the 
shopkeepers without custom. These par- 
ties cry aloud for relief ; but if they ask for 
it in the only mode in which it can come to 
them, they are taunted with a breach of 
public faith. Sir, they seek only public 
justice. They have been cruelly dealt 
with ; publicly robbed; their estates and 
their labour confiscated. They appear at 
the Bar of this House; at the Bar of a re- 
formed House of Commons, to have that 
justice conceded to them: they ask not for 
full redress, but for some palliation merely 
of their misery. And I trust they ask not 
to represent the House affecting not merely 
in vam from opinions, but a House pur- 
porting to be resolute in its determination 








—grievances now of twenty years’ standing, 
—grievances which have no parallel to them 
in a free country, in the annals of history,— 
grievances which, in point of cruelty and 
oppression, throw those of Nero and Cali- 
gula altogether into the shade. These par- 
ties now demand redress at your hands: 
you may refuse it; but let us not delude 


' ourselve with the idea that they will cease 


in their efforts to obtain it. Never till 
lately have they been aroused to the con- 
viction of what the real cause of their 
misery was ; the opinions which they held 
before of the cause were founded in error. 
As the errors were successively discovered, 
they ceased to press for reliefin those ways. 
Already have the farmers of Cambridge- 
shire, Kent, Suffolk, Sussex, Warwickshire, 
Leicestershire, Yorkshire, and others, de- 
clared their conviction that the change in 
the currency is at the bottom of their dis- 
tress; and, in proportion as they are right, 
will they gather strength to back their 
opinion, until he will be not merely a bold 
Minister, not merely a powerful one, but in 
the last degree short-sighted and insane, 
who shall persist in saying nay to their just 
demands. You may tell me you cannot re- 
lieve the distress: I contend that you can ; 
and I ask to have the truth of my assertion 
disproved before a Select Committee. If 
you can relieve, and won't, it is fit the 
country should know it; if you cannot re- 
lieve, as I said before, you will not only 
free the distressed from suspense, but prove 
that you have done your utmost for them. 
But it is in our power to relieve the dis- 
tress. Mr. Pitt was anticipating some 
great reductions in the returns of industry, 
when he said— 

At such a crisis, Parliament, if it be not 
then sitting, ought to be called together; and 
if it cannot relieve you, its powers are at an 
end. Tell me not (continued Mr. Pitt) that 
Parliament cannot protect—it is omnipotent to 
protect. 

Sir, in seeking this mode of relief for the 
agricultural interest, I seek it at the ex- 
pense of none of the other productive in- 
terests ; on the contrary, they would all re- 
ceive a stimulus and encouragement. If I 
look back to the year 1821-2, I find manu- 
factures, and commerce, and labour gene- 
rally languishing under the depression of 
agriculture. J find all of them springing 
up invigorated and refreshed by the in- 
creased currency of 1823-4—5. All was 
then prosperity; there was no dissentient 
voice. I propose to produce the same re 
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sults by different means,—means that shall 
secure us from the fatal effects of the panic 
of 1825. That panic was foreseen by all 
who understood the subject of currency, 
and was the consequence only of ignorant 
legislation. I know I shall be taunted 
with the “ breach of national faith.” Sir, 
I seek no breach of national faith; faith 
has been broken with the public, and I seek 
to palliate the effects of that injustice. It 
will be said, the fixed annuitant will suffer 
from a rise of prices. From the rise of 
prices which I am aiming at, he will have 
no reason to complain. Wholesale prices 
have fallen one-half; it is those which I 
wish to raise, for these employ labour, and 
wages would rise in proportion to the 
fulness of employment ; on the contrary, 
retail prices have only fallen one-fourth, so 
that the rise in articles of consumption 
would not be near in proportion to that in 
articles of production ; and it is the good of 
producers generally which I am seeking. 
In this way, the fixed annuitant will suffer 
far less than the producer will gain ; for 
his income is spent on retail articles. Be- 
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sides, whatever change takes place in prices, 
only affects the income of his fixed annuity. 

Now, under any of the changes which 
I am about to state, the annuitant would 
have had no reasonable ground of com- 


plaint. Parliament passed a corn-law in 
1815, making 80s. the standard price for 
wheat: it is true it neglected to secure 
this price to the agriculturist, or rather 
took effectual means to prevent it, by the 
change in the currency ; but if Parliament 
had substantially secured 80s. for the 
quarter of wheat, whether by a change of 
currency, or by any other means, the 
annuitant would have had no just cause 
for complaint; for the prices before 1815 
were higher than 80s., so that he first 
received his annuity under the expectation 
of prices equivalent to at least 80s. for 
wheat. Again in 1822, the parliamentary 
basis of the wheat price was made 70s. per 
quarter. Any Act of Parliament that had 
really and effectually secured that price to 
the farmer, would have committed no 
injury on the annuitant, because he had 
no reason to expect a less price. Then, in 
1828, 64s. was made the parliamentary 
basis of the wheat price: for three or four 
years subsequent to that period, deficient 
harvests created a price equal to 64s., and 
it is only the last two or three years that 
the annuitant has began to expect a lower 
rate of prices than 64s. for wheat. Any 
change, therefore, now, which affected that 
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price, would commit no real injury upon 
any party; while to the whole body of 
producers it would be an incalculable good, 
and would prevent the sweeping away 
from their homesteads full half the farm- 
ers of the country, who are now living on 
them merely by sufferance. 

In conclusion, the mere monied interest 
although so sanguine in its gain from the 
continuance of the present system, would 
not lose, because the rate of interest, driven 
down by the absence of profit in all pro- 
ductive investments, to 24 and 3 per cent 
would, by the change proposed, rise to 44 
and 5 per cent. the moment there was a 
prospect of profit in agriculture and the 
home trade. I have proposed the experiment 
of a silver standard in the hope of its pro- 
ducing these beneficial effects. Some 
change is absolutely necessary, for the 
country cannot go on as it is; nor ought 
we to allow it; for 1 contend with Mr. 
Burke, “that the foremost consideration of 
a Government is the property of the 
citizen ;—the first creditor of the State is 
the plough.” Sir, I beg to thank the House 
for its kind and patient attention, and to 
move,—“That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire if there be not effectual 
means within the reach of Parliament to 
afford substantial relief to the agriculture 
of the United Kingdom, and especially to 
recommend to its attention the subject of a 
silver, or a conjoined standard of silver 
and gold.” 


Mr. Wodehouse rose to support it, and 
expressed his conviction that all other re- 
medies than those which it proposed would 
prove utterly ineffectual, although he knew 
that it would be objected that that argu- 
ment came too late. The present Ques- 
tion involved the whole question of the 
pressure of taxation, and it was his opin- 
ion, that it was not only idle to expect that 
remonstrances on this subject should cease, 
but also that they should be from time to 
time repeated with increasing importunity. 
He had been one of the Committee which 
sat in 1822 upon this subject, and he had 
been one of a small minority who were 
opposed to the adoption of their Report, 
on the ground put forward by Mr. Hus- 
kisson, that it did not sufficiently take 
into consideration the altered value of 
money. He had been impressed with the 
necessity of that point being duly consi- 
dered from reading the opinions which 
had been advanced by Mr. Huskisson 
several months before, and especially in 
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his celebrated treatise of 1810 upon the 
Bullion question. It had been the policy 
of that House hitherto, unfortunately, to 
reject every measure in the shape of relief 
to the country upon that point—as when, 
upon the occasion of the withdrawal of 
the country bank notes, the proposition 
had been made that the Bank of England 
small notes might be allowed to circulate. 
When the question for the House to con- 
sider was, whether it would appoint a 
Committee with the view of altering the 
present standard of value in this coun- 
try, he could not help referring to the 
opinions pronounced upon the Question of 
the Currency by those who were considered 
perfectly conversant with the subject. 
He referred to the evidence of Mr. Hors- 
ley Palmer and Mr. Baring, now Lord 
Ashburton ; the former of whom stated, 
when a proposition was made for (as we 
understood) the withdrawal of small notes 
in Scotland, that if we could be sure of 
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procuring and maintaining, under all cir- 
cumstances, a sufficiency of gold for the 
whole empire, he should have no hesita- 
tion in saying that a circulating medium 
of gold ought to be generally adopted ; 
but he was bound honestly to confess, 
notwithstanding the new lights which had 


been attempted to be thrown on the sub- 
ject, that he had strong doubts upon the 
question; and it was for that reason that 
he thought, in his poor judgment, it was 
better to leave the Scotch currency undis- 
turbed, This was the opinion of a Gen- 
tleman whose testimony on this point 
should have great weight with the House, 
for he had been the confidential adviser 
of the Bank of England for a long series 
of years. It was in consequence of the 
high opinion which he (Mr. Wodehouse) 
entertained of the advantage which would 
result from making the opinions of Mr. 
Horsley Palmer generally known, that he 
had pressed the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to have 
his evidence published and distributed. 
The sentiments which Mr. Baring then 
expressed strongly confirmed the opinions 
of Mr. Palmer; for he contended that 
situated as this country was, with its enor- 
mous debt, with an artificial price of corn, 
and having most of its large mercantile 
transactions carried on through the me- 
dium of a paper currency, it should be 
the last to send representatives to that 
House to divide on questions more suited 
to philosophers than practical men— 
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namely, the expediency of adopting a 
metallic standard; and that it would be a 
much wiser course to rest content with 
that species of currency which was then 
established, and which seemed to be essen- 
tial under the peculiar circumstances of 
the country. He was perfectly conscious 
that he was incapable of making any but 
a feeble attempt to impress upon the House 
the views which he entertained on this 
question in seconding the motion of his 
hon. Friend; but he could not hesitate to 
do all in his power to accomplish the ob- 
ject which they had both at heart, con- 
vinced as he was that the present state of 
the currency had already done incalcula- 
ble mischief, particularly to those con- 
nected with agriculture, and still threat- 
ened to overwhelm them with immeasurable 
ruin. He had, therefore, cheerfully come 
forward to second the proposition of his 
hon. Friend, under the firm persuasion 
that it would, if assented to, be the means 
of arresting those evils under which those 
connected with agriculture had so long 
suffered. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, that before 
he made the few observations which he 
intended to address to the House, he was 
desirous that the Resolution which had 
been come to by the House upon this 
subject, in the year 1833, should be read. 

The Clerk at the Table accordingly 
read the following Resolution :— 

‘That it is the opinion of this House, 
that any alteration of the monetary system 
of the country which would have the effect 
of lowering the standard of value, would 
be highly inexpedient.” 

Mr. Poulett Thomson resumed :—He 
had thought it right to recall this Resolu- 
tion to the memory of the House, as there 
were many Gentlemen present who might 
not have been Members during the last 
Parliament, and therefore, perhaps, might 
be unacquainted with it. That Resolution 
was adopted by the House after three 
nights’ debate, and after a solemn and 
important discussion. He had more par- 
ticularly called the attention of the House 
to it, because, although it had been 
difficult for him, though he had listened to 
the speech of the hon. Member with the 
utmost attention, to make out definitively 
what the hon. Member’s object was, sup- 
posing the House granted the C ommittee 
he proposed, still it had seemed to 
him, if he was aiming at anything, that 
the hon. Member must be aiming at 
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a change in the monetary system, or 
the standard of value of the country. He 
must be permitted to say, that it had 
always appeared to him, and he believed 
it had always been the opinion of this 
House, that when any Gentleman made 
a Motion for a Committee of Inquiry, he 
was bound to show the object he had in 
view, and what plan he would wish to see 
adopted by the Committee ; but he must 
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say, that he was nearly as much in the | 
dark now as to what the hon. Member’s | 


object really was, as he was at the be- 
ginning of his speech; and he believed 


there was no hon. Member who did not ! 


find himself in nearly the same situation. 
There might be many Gentlemen indeed, 
within the House, who had vague notions, 
that some change was to take place, 
either in the paper currency, or in the 
standard of value in this country; they 
might think they could distinguish the 
object to be obtained by the Committee; 
but be did not believe, 
which had fallen from his hon. Friend, 


they could tell whether it formed part of 


his intention or not—and yet it was not 
possible to suppose, except he had had 
some such an object in view, asa change in 
the standard leading to depreciation that he 
could hope to obtain any benefit from his 
inquiry. What was the Motion of his 
hon, Friend? He proposed a Committee 
to inquire into agricultural distress, and 
especially to turn their attention to the 
propriety of adopting a silver standard, 


or a silver conjointly with a gold standard. | 
His hon. Friend had devoted by far the | 


greater part of his speech not only to a 
statement of the agricultural distress 
which existed at present, but to the history 
of that which had unfortunately pre- 
vailed in past times. No one felt for or 
sympathized with that distress more 
than himself, and those with whom he 
had the honour to act, and he was 
sure there would be no objection on the 
part of his Majesty’s Government to 
accede to the Motion for a Committee, 
provided its labours were to be limited to 
an inguiry into that distress, and they 
could hope that any benefit would arise 
therefrom. But what was the language 
repeatedly held in the House, and even 
so lately as within the past week, with 
reference to an inquiry into this subject ? 
In the year 1833, a solemn inquiry took 
place into the state of agriculture— 
the Committee was well attended.—the 
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inquiry was conducted with the greatest 
possible care—and a Report was drawn 
up and agreed to by them; and what was 
the opinion of that Committee? Why, 
they reported, that more relief was to be 
expected from the forbearance of Patlia- 
ment, than from any active measure of 
interferenne. [‘‘ Hear, hear.”| The Gen- 
tleman who cheered, might differ from 
him—but that Committee was composed of 
Members most deeply interested in the 
agricultural interests of this country —of 
those who might justly be considered to 
be its best friends—and after a solemn 
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and deliberate inquiry, they themselves 
| came to the Resolution he had mentioned 
ito the House. He was not quoting any 
opinion of his own, he was quoting the 
opinion of the Committee, which was 
solemnly registered in the Records of the 
House. Another Committee had been 
subsequently appointed on this subject— 
one which was not less well-attended— 
whose inquiries were not less carefully 
‘conducted. The right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Tamworth, was some time 
' Chairman of it, as well as his noble Friend, 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment; and after having considered if 
any practical relief could be afforded, 
they only came to the determination 
which was read in the House the other 
night, relating to county rates, and the 
Government was prepared with a mea- 
sure for the purpose of carrying that re- 
commendation into efiect. These things 
considered, then,he asked any friend to the 
landed interests—any Gentleman repre- 
senting the agricultural interests in that 
House—whether he would think it desirable 
to have a Committee for the purpose of 
inquiring into the agricultural distress, 
which at present unhappily existed, pro- 
vided the Committee were to be limited to 
that object, and to that alone. He appre- 
hended that all would say, they did not. 
Having disposed thus, ashe thought, of that 
portion of the Motion of his hon. Friend, he 
would come to that which was now adjunct 
to it—namely, that the Committee should 
have power to inquire into the propriety 
of adopting a silver standard, or a stand- 
ard conjointly of gold and silver. He 
would presume the discussion to be con- 
fined to this point—and he must say, that 
he had been in hopes the advice so properly 
urged by the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Tamworth, on a preceding 
night, would have been listened to; he 
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was in hopes that the House would have 
been told by the hon. Gentleman, defini- 
tively, what it was he wanted; that he 
would not have connected this Motion 
with agricultural distress merely for the 
purpose of rendering it palatable to the 
tastes of some hon. Gentlemen, and so 
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catch a few more votes by it, and that if 


he did really intend to propose a depreci- 
ation of the standard, that he would have 
come prepared to stale plainly and man- 
fully what that was to be. He was in 
hopes that the hon. Member would have 
enabled the House to understand whether 
such were his purpose, if it was, whether 
he had coupled it with the subject of agri- 


cultural distress (which the whole tenor of 


his speech seemed to imply) for the purpose 
of making that distress a ground for the 
depreciation, the hon. Member's desire being 
to disturb that Resolution to which the 


late Parliament came, and plunge the | 
| commerce—he could not say, that he saw 


House into either an inquiry respecting a 


suffering. But the hon, Gentleman had 


done nothing of this kind—he had only | 
entered into a long argument to show | 
that the silver standard was preferable to | 


the gold standard ; and the hon. Gentleman 
¢g > 


had done him the honour to quote his opin- | ’ 
| pean hostilities, led him rather to give the 


ions upon that point, delivered in 1853. He 


adhered to the opinion he then expressed, | 
and he should take now precisely the | 
If they were | 
called upon to discuss the question of the | 


same course he took then. 


respective merits of a gold and a silver 
standard, and if they had now to fix either 
upon one or the other, he should be in- 
clined to prefer silver, That his 


was 


opinion then, and was his opinion still; | 


but, if the hon. Gentleman thought that 
that circumstance would make the slightest 
difference in the vote he should give, 
which would be the same as that he then 
gave, he was mistaken most completely. 


The question of the respective merits of 


gold or silver, as the standard of value, 
was one thing, and the views and objects 
of the hon. Gentleman in proposing a 
change, were quite another. The first 
was a question (as Mr. Baring stated in 
his evidence before the Committee of the 
Privy Council, quoted by his hon. Friend, 
the Member for Norfolk), of almost phi- 
Josophical nicety. It did not, except in 
a very slight degree, include the Question 
of depreciation, If either metal were 
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exposed to the chance of depreciation, or 
the reverse, he should say, that that would 
be a good reason for excluding itasa 
standard; because the greatest desideratum 
in fixing that by which all other things 
were to be measured, was the least possible 
fluctuation in its real value. ‘The su- 
periority of one of these metals over the 
other, as a standard, was in his opinion, 
to be decided solely with reference to that 
consideration, and to another—namely, 


| the greater or less facility afforded to the 


Bank, in case of a drain of specie, for 
meeting that demand. ‘The first of these 
properties—the greater fixity of the real 


| value of the metal—depended upon the 


production of the mines, upon which there 

was but very meagre information; and, 
: A } Sei 

certainly—measuring the fluctuations by 


| the relative value of one metal to the other, 


| during many years past—one being, as 


regarded this country, a mere article of 


depreciation of the standard, or an issue of much reason to believe that the real value 
paper to an extent, of which his Motion | 
furnished no clue as a panacea for all that | 
| giving silver the preference to gold. 


of either had much varied, and on this 
see much reason for 
On 
the second point, he certainly saw some 
advantage from using silver, and that, as 
well as the consideration, that gold is 
more frequently wanted on a sudden for 
military chests, in the event of any Euro- 


eround he did not 


preference to silver as a measure of value, 
and would incline him, if the whole system 
were now to begin, to adopt it instead of 
But these were and subtle 
distinctions, and there was no reason to 
consider them, for we had fixed gold as 
our standard; and to attempt to change 
it, would bring consequences with it, far 
outweighing any trifling and distant ad- 
vantages attending the greater security of 
the other metal. ‘They were points, too, 
which had nothing incommon withthe great 
and important object which the hon, Gen- 
tleman asserted he had in view—namely to 
afford a panacea for the distress of the landed 
interest. It was impossible, indeed, to sup- 
pose that the hon. Member proposed a 
change from one standard to another 
simply, on either of the grounds which 
were discussed before the Committee to 
which he had alluded; but the hon. Gens 
tleman’s view appeared to be clearly to 
obtain some advantage by a change—he 
had told the House so, for he had stated, 
‘“‘it is impossible that the present price 
of wheat can go on, and, therefore, I bring 


nice 


eold. 
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forward my Motion ;” so that, it appeared, 
he aimed at a depreciation by the change 
he proposed to effect, and through that 
step to agricultural relief. But what, in that 
case, did the hon. Member mean to do? 
Why had he not told the House whether 
he meant to take silver at 60s. or at 62s.? 
—the only standard to which the hon. 
Member referred; or whether he meant 
to go to the present rate at which silver 
was coined, and at which it was nota 
legal tender, namely,—66s.? He con- 
cluded that if the hon. Gentleman wished 
to effect his own purpose, that was the 
standard to which he must resort; but 
then they came again to the old question 
of depreciation, and the hon. Member 
must be prepared to shew this House 
(which he had yet failed to do), that the 
agricultural interests would be benefited 
by such a change, and that he would not 
be producing a general mass of confusion 
from one end of the country to the other, 
and adopting a course by which the 
creditor would be defrauded, and the 
debtor a gainer in the same proportion. 
He should like to know on what principle 
the hon. Member would advocate a 
standard of 66s.,—it certainly would 
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benefit the debtor about 10 per cent. ; 


but upon what possible principle of justice 
could it be done? The hon. Member for 
Oldham, who had given notice that he in- 
tended to propose an equitable adjustment, 
would step in and say, ‘* Before you pre- 
tend to take that as an arbitrary measure 
of depreciation, let me bring ny plan of 
equitable adjustment before you. Let me 
show what would be a just and fair depre- 
ciation, and one which would act equally, 
in every way, upon all classes.” Now, if 
the hon. Gentleman said, that a standard 
of 66s. was not his proposition, and that 
he means to take the old standard of 62s. 
which would produce a difference of only 
about 33 per cent., was that, he asked, a 
consideration for which he would derange 
all contracts that had been entered into, 
and all the caleulations on which pro- 
perty had been settled, since the year 
1819? And what benefit did those Gen- 
tlemen who advocate this proposition, on 
the ground of benefiting the agricultural 
interests, expect to derive from it? If they 
expect that it would raise the price of 
wheat, let him tell them that a sun-shiney or 
a rainy day would make more difference 
than any proposition connected with a 
silver standard could possibly effect. [‘* No, 
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no!”| The hon. Gentleman behind him 
said, ** No, no!” but what, he asked, was 
the argument urged with regard tothe price 
of oats and of barley? Why, they had 
been told to-night, that the high price of 
those articles was caused by the scanty 
supply; and why was one argument to 
apply to oats and barley, and another to 
wheat? If they were told that the price 
of oats and barley was high because there 
was a deficient quantity, might we not, in 
our turn, say that if the price of wheat 
was low, it was because there was a re- 
dundancy. Why, was it not notorious 
that the price of corn had acted as a 
barrier against any importations for the 
last three years? Was it not notorious 
that the price, then, must depend upon 
the quantity grown in the country ? 
He was correct, therefore, in stating, that 
one sun-shivey or rainy day, or anything 
which would tend to affect the quantity 
of wheat produced, would have more effect 
than any change of 24 or 34 per cent, 
which the hon. Gentleman’s plan pro- 
posed to make. But, how did the hon, 
Gentleman propose to benefit the farmers 
by his plan? Did he suppose, that if he 
could succeed in nominally raising the 
price of wheat, for they could do nothing 
more than nominally raise it, he would 
not nominally raise the price of other com- 
modities also, and that the price of wheat 
would not bear the same proportion to the 
price of all other commodities which it 
did now ?—if so, the hon. Gentleman 
would find himself mistaken; for the 
quantity of wheat which purchased a 
certain quantity of commodities would 
only purchase an equal quantity under 
any change which he could effect by al- 
tering the currency. If the farmer got 
41s. instead of 40s. for his wheat, in conse- 
quence of a change in the standard, he 
would not be able to command any more 
labour, any more clothing, or any more 
food than at present. If he was under 
lease, it was true he might be benefited 
for the remainder of his term, but then it 
would cease. He was free to admit, that 
the Bill of 1819 pressed very hard upon 
the debtor ; but, at the same time, he was 
satistied that the Parliament would not 
have consented to any other measure than 
a return to cash payments at the old 
standard, for when a proposition was only 
talked of to lower the standard down to 
4l. 10s. or 5/., the proposition was scouted 
out of the House. Whatever mischief was 
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done, was done in 1819; though he de- 
nied that any injustice was done ; because 
it was always the declared intention of the 
Legislature to return to cash payments. 
He admitted, that there was some hard- 
ship inflicted at the time; but because 
they then inflicted a hardship, were they 
to turn round and inflict a tenfold hard- 
ship, not for the purpose of restoring to 
those who suffered at the time, that which 
they were deprived of, but to inflict a new 
injury upon entirely new parties, and to 
give a new benefit to parties who then re- 
ceived no injury? He regretted, that 
this Question was not brought forward 
boldly on the only grounds on which it 
could stand—namely, a measure for the 
relief of debtors ; if so, he should have 
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been prepared to meet it, as an act of the | 


grossest injustice and impolicy; but it 


was mixed up with a question, with. 


which, in his opinion, it had no connexion 
whatever, he meant the distress of the 
agriculturists, with a view, he was sorry to 


say, of exciting a feeling in favour of the | 
measure, in the minds of those who, if they | 


would take the trouble to look into the 
subject and carry it out in all its bearings, 


would not be otherwise inclined to sup- | 
portit. But the hon. Member had quoted | 
the language of Mr. Pitt, when he said, | 
But | 
Parliament was not omnipotent in the | 
price of wheat; it could not determine | 


that Parliament was omnipotent. 


what the price of wheat should be. He 


did not wish to go beyond the immediate | 
point under discussion—he had not at-| 


tempted to say one word about the Corn- 


laws,—they did not come into this ques- | 
| were at par; but was not this an argument 


tion,—but it was in vain for the hon. 
Member for Yorkshire to appeal to Par- 
liament as omnipotent and bound to raise 


the price of wheat—he must appeal to a | 
different and to a higher power than any | 
importance to a Committee of the House ? 


Parliament, and not rely upon any change 
which could be effected in the monetary 
system of this country. He begged, now, 
to call the attention of the House to the in- 
evitable consequence of acceding to the 
proposition of the hon. Member. 


of agriculturists in this country; into 
what a delusion would they be led, if 
they were induced to believe that this 
Committee, by a change in the stand- 
ard, could afford them the necessary 
relief. What would be the effect in the 
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his suggestion, and the hopes which would | 
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Money-Market to-morrow, should it be 
understood that the question was to be 
agitated in Parliament, whether the 
standard of value were to be changed or 
not, and whether the depreciation should 
be 34 or 10 per cent., or whether there 
should be any depreciation at all. The 
probable result of the appointment of 
such a Committee would be, that for 
six weeks or two months everything 
would be in such a state of uncer- 
tainty, that a creditor having 100/. 
owing to him, when he went to bed at 
night, would not know whether he was 
to rise with only 902. owing to him to- 
morrow. That, then, was, of all others, 
the last subject which ought to be re- 
ferred to the consideration of a Com- 
mittee. If it were deemed advisable to 
adopt a silver standard, let the advo- 
cates of that measure bring down a 
plan to the House ;—let them state whe- 
ther they proposed a standard of 60s. or 
of 66s., and let the subject be discussed 
within these walls; and if the Resolution 
were carried, let the news of the deci- 
sion of the House be conveyed, as fast 
as the post could carry it, over the 
country. If the House were willing 
(which God forbid!) to rescind the 
Resolution of 1833, and should think 
it proper to alter the standard of value, 
let the matter be decided at once, and 
let not the country be kept in suspense 
from week to week during the delibera- 
tions of the Committee. The hon. 
Gentleman had alluded to the Money 
Market, and he asked what must be its 
state when, on such a day, Exchequer Bills 


to deter the House from tampering with 
the monetary system? And was it nota 
proof that we ought not too hastily to adopt 
the plan of submitting a measure of this 


He contended, and he hopec a large 


|majority of the House would affirm the 


proposition—that nothing could be so 
dangerous as, on the one hand, to hold 
out fallacious hopes of relief which could 
not be realized—or, on the other, to in- 
troduce into the complicated pecuniary 
concerns of this country an element of 
insecurity, which must pervade the 
whole of our monetary system—( a 
system which entered into every trans- 
action) — and which would tend to the 
almost immediate ruin of many of the most 
important classes of the community. 
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Mr. Clay was convinced, that a large 
majority of the Members had been much 
surprised, and that a large majority of 
persons out of doors would be much more 
surprised at the explanations with which 
the hon. Member for Yorkshire had ac- 
companied his Motion. He (Mr. Clay) 
had supposed, when the notice of the 
Motion was given, that it related to some 
particular protection to be given to agricul- 
ture; and he was greatly surprised, there- 
fore, to find that the proposition was to 
make an alteration in the currency, which, 
if productive of good at all, might be 
productive of it to the whole community ; 
but he was utterly at a loss to conceive how 
it could be exclusively productive of good 
to agriculture. He would not follow the 
hon. Member into his details respecting 
agricultural distress; but would confine 
himself to the question, how the mode pro- 
posed would tend to the alleviation of that 
distress ; and even on that point he had 
been anticipated by the admirable speech 
of the right hon. President of the Board of 
Trade. There were one or two small 
matters left, however, to which he would 
advert. He must say, that after listening 
most attentively to the speech of the hon. 
Member for Yorkshire, he had been unable 
to discover the precise nature of its bearing, 
or how the measure proposed could have a 
beneficial effect on agriculture. If the hon. 
Member proposed merely to return to the 
old English silver standard, and to coin the 
pound of standard silver into 60s., the 
change would not exceed a-half per cent, 
or about 4d. in the sovereign. He was 
quite ready to admit, that he should prefer 
a standard of silver to a standard of gold ; 
and that he thought an error had been com- 
mitted in 1816, in not establishing a silver 
standard. If, therefore, the hon. Member 
confined his proposition to such a measure, 
without committing any breach of national 
faith by departing from the ancient English 
silver standard, he would agree with the 
hon. Member, but it was evident that the 
hon. Gentleman intended much more than 
that. As he had before said, a return to 
the ancient silver standard would not 
produce a change of more than 1} per cent. 
By the most accurate calculation ever made 
of the relative value of our gold and silver 
coinage prior to 1816, it was ascertained 
that the proportion of fine gold to fine silver 
in our coins, was as 11572924; in other 
words, that a given weight of gold was 
considered equal to 154%, its weight of silver. 
By the calculation of the French Mint it is 
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1545, the difference between the two cal- 
culations being 4%, ; and it being generally 
understood, that the French calculation 
was nearer to the relative value of the 
metals than any other, it might be assumed 
that the proportion of 154 to 1 was the 
average of themarket-price. This would give 
a difference between the goldstandard and 
the old silver standard of about 3 per cent, 
a necessary deduction from which, for the 
expense of coinage, or for scignorage, 
would reduce this 3 per cent to 1} per cent, 
or about 4d. in the sovereign. Again, the 
present value of standard silver in the 
English market was j under 5s. per ounce. 
With 19s. 11d. therefore, four ounces of 
silver might be bought, which would, 
under the old Mint regulations, have been 
coined into 20s. 8d. : there would be, there- 
fore, an apparent difference of 9d. in the 
sovereign between our gold and _ silver 
standard—but a deduction of 14 per cent, 
or about 4d. in the sovereign being made 
(and it would be absurd that it should not 
be made for seignorage:)—-by another 
process the same result was reached— 
namely, that a return to the old silver 
standard would not occasion a_ greater 
difference in the price of commodities than 
about 4d., or at most 5d. in the sovereign. 
This advantage of 4d. or 43d. in the sove~ 
reign, which a return to the old silver 
standard would produce, was the utmost 
then, that could be attained by the change; 
and it was impossible to suppose that the 
hon. Gentleman meant no more than to 
return to the ancient standard, but he 
nust mean either to resort to the plan of 
66s. to the pound, or to some other standard, 
It must be borne in mind, that in 1816. 
66s. was not taken as the standard by the 
Committee, for coin of that measure of 
value was considered only in the light of 
tokens. But if the hon. Member proposed 
by a larger amount of circulation than there 
was at present, to raise the price of corn, 
the hon. Member ought to show, that there 
was that connexion between the currency 
and the price of grain, on which alone, for 
the purposes of this Motion, any plan of 
that description ought to be based. An 
hon. Gentleman opposite, the Member for 
Wiltshire, charged him on a former evening, 
with being the only person in the country 
who did not know why it was that the 
prices of barley and oats were not equally 
affected with that of wheat; and the hon. 
Gentleman informed the House, that the 
price of barley and oats were kept up 
solely by deficient harvests ; but the fact is, 
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that almost every other article, and not barley 
and oats only had risen in price. Cotton, for 
example,had risen since the last year from 7d. 
to 94d. per lb.—a rise of 30 per cent. Now, 
this rise could not have taken place in con- 
sequence of any diminution of the quantity, 
because the quantity also had increased 
from 268,000,000 of Ibs., the quantity im- 
ported in 1833, to 308,000,000 Ibs., im- 
ported in 1834. Moreover, during the last 
five or six years, the price of wheat had, 
as if purposely to confound the theory of 
the hon. Gentleman, made it a point not to 
agree with the fluctuations of the currency. 
In 1829, the amount of the Bank currrency 
was 19,700,000/. ; and the price of wheat 
was 66s. 3d. In 1830, the Bank currency 
had increased one-sixth per cent, or to! 
20,000,000/., but the price of wheat had | 
fallen to 64s. 3d. In 1831, the currency | 
had decreased again to 19,000,000/.; but 

the price of wheat had risen again to 66s. | 
4d. In 1832, the currency certainly had | 
decreased to 18,500,000/. ; and the price of | 
wheat was 58s. 8d.; but in 1833, the Bank | 
circulation increased again to 19,000,000/. ; | 
while wheat fell to 52s. 11d. In 18584, | 
the Bank circulation was 18,800,000/. ; 

but the price of wheat had fallen to 46s. 

2d.; the currency of the country banks | 
also, having, in 1834, increased 500,000/. | 
The facts, therefore, were opposed to the po- | 
sition of the hon. Gentleman. The price of | 
almost everything but wheat had risen, up | 
to the present day ; and the currency did | 
not increase, but decreased concurrently | 
with the rise in the price of wheat, when | 
the price of that article rose. In con- | 
nexion with this subject he might allude | 
to a memorial that was presented to Earl | 
Grey in the year 1831 from the ironmasters | 
of Staflordshire, setting forth the then de- 
pressed state of that trade. ‘They repre- 
sented that pig iron had fallen from 8/. to 
3l.,and bariron from 15/. to 5/.; that the trade 
had practised every species of economy ; 
but that still their profits were falling-off, 
and that it was the opinion of the me- 
morialists, that all their distresses and diffi- 
culties arose from the attempt that was 
made to render the engagements and obli- 
gations of the country convertible by law 
according to a standard value of 3/. 18s. 
for gold. It was prophesied at that time 
by the memorialists, and many others, that 
the prices of iron could never again rise. 
Yet before twelve months had elapsed, 
without any alteration of the currency, 
pig iron rose to 5/. 10s., and bar iron to 7/., 
and he believed that no Gentleman would 
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deny that at present the iron trade was in a 
most prosperous condition. His own 
opinion was—and he should set up his 
prophecy upon the point, in opposition toany 
of the other prophecies that had been thrown 
out—that unless some alteration was made 
in the Corn-laws; the effect of those laws 
in the end would be to throw away all the 
wealth and prosperity of the country. The 
reduction in the value of the standard of 
currency would tend undoubtedly to in- 
crease the wages of labour and the rents of 
lands, perhaps 10 per cent, but it was a 
most mistaken notion to suppose, that it 
would give any stimulus to trade. Hume 
in his Essays, said, that the effect of a 
stimulus of this nature was only to produce 
a temporary prosperity, but no lasting 
benefit to a country. It might mitigate 
for a time the pressure of taxation, but it 
would not enable the Government to take 
offany taxes. He was fixed in the opinion, 
that the worst thing that could happen in 
any country was a breach of faith with the 
national creditor. Such a measure had 
never been resorted to even in the most 
barbarous nations, except under the pressure 
of severe necessity—a case that could never 
arise in thiscountry. With respect to what 
thehon. Member who introduced this Motion 
had said as to the efiects of the transactions 
of the Bank of England upon public credit, 
he should leave that to be answered by his 
hon. Friend, the Governor of the Bank ; but 
he would remark, in passing the subject, that 
since the Dill of 1819, the average circu- 
lation of the Bank was greater in propor 
tion to the price of wheat than it had been 
before. At the same time, if the hon. 
Member for Yorkshire were to propose a 
regulation of the Bank issues, he (Mr. 
Clay) would join with him. The hon. 
Member concluded by reading a passage 
from Locke, reprobating the injustice of 
causing a depreciation of the currency. 

Mr. Benett said, that the ingenious 
speech which they had heard from the 
right hon. the President of the Board of 
Trade would have been of much greater 
value had it been delivered in the year 
1816 or in 1819. Nobody thought any- 
thing then about the robbery that was 
committed upon the debtor, although so 
much was now said about robbing the cre- 
ditor. ‘The poor man was then robbed 
without remorse ; but now the rich creditor 
must not be touched. He denied that the 
present Motion was calculated or intended 
to depreciate the standard of value. By 
going back to a silver currency no such effect 
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could be produced. The object of the Mo- 
tion was two-fold: to prevent the appre- 
ciation of the gold standard, which, in fact, 
was nothing but a gambling standard, for 
as wealth increased the demand for gold 
increased accordingly, and that demand 
might go on until every ounce of 
gold should be swallowed up. There was 
not so much gold to be had as would pay 
off the National Debt of England, while, 
on the other hand, silver was to be had in 
abundance. If a_ silver currency were 
established there would be no occasion for 
the Bank of England to keep such large 
stores of that metal in its coffers as it did 
at present of gold. The great evil of a 
contracted currency was, that it raised the 
value of fixed payments. He was not 
arguing for a depreciation, but against an 
appreciation, and therefore in favour of a 
silver currency. To this he felt satisfied 
they must come at last, for gold would 
become so scarce that it must be given up 
as a general circulating medium. As to 
the agricultural interests, nothing had been 
done for years to relieve them, and they 
were well entitled to this attempt in 
their favour; and the Motion, if for this 
reason alone, should have his support. 

Mr. Richards said, that it was with’ ex- 
treme regret he heard the opinions expressed 
by the right hon. Gentleman (the President 
of the Board of Trade) in opposition to the 
present Motion. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had expressed his sympathy for the 
condition of the agricultural interests ; but 
if he felt this sympathy, why did he oppose 
inquiry? He expressed his sympathy, but 
he resisted inquiry, because, as he said, the 
hon. Member for Yorkshire had laid no 
grounds for his Motion. Who was it, he 
would ask, that looked at the disturbances 
that prevailed in the agricultural districts 
of the country —who was it that looked at 
the fires in Kent and other counties, or who 
witnessed the misery and distress of the 
agricultural labourers—that did not see 
that there was ample ground for the present 
motion? Surely this deep distress ought 
to be attended to by the House. When he 
came down to the House that evening he 
inquired what was the cause of such a full 
attendance of Members that he could scarcely 
get a seat, and he was told that it was the 
expected discussion on the Wolverhampton 
riots. He had great deference for the judg- 
ment and discretion of the House, and 
therefore could not think of doubting the 
propriety of everything it did. He found 
that the inquiry demanded as to the Wol- 
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verhampton transaction had been conceded, 
and was the House prepared, he would ask, 
to refusean inquiry into the agricultural in- 
terests of the country, applying for some 
relief in forma pauperis? Did not the 
right hon. Gentleman know that the far- 
mers were paying their rents out of their 
capital? The landowners had _ waited 
patiently, hoping for some legislative relief, 
but time and patience had done nothing 
for them. They must, if not relieved 
shortly, retire from the seats of their an- 
cestors, to make way for Jews and jobbers. 
Every Committee that had been hitherto 
appointed to inquire into the situation of 
the agriculturists, arising out of the mea- 
sure of 1816, had been bound hand and 
foot. He could not help thinking that 
there was something wrong in the educa- 
tion of Gentlemen—as connected with this 
subject. Why else was all their compassion 
wasted upon creditors, and none reserved 
for the poor debtors? He believed that 
when the present standard was adopted it 
was not understood. The late Mr. Ricardo, 
for example, who had supported the Bill of 
1819, upon the supposition that the very 
utmost effect which the changes produced 
by it in the existing burdens of the country 
would be no more than 34 per cent., ac- 
knowledged some time before his death to 
a learned friend of his (Mr. Richards), who 
was formerly a Member of that House, 
that its effects had extended to upwards of 
30 per cent., and that had he foreseen such 
an extensive alteration he would never have 
lent the Measure his countenance. The 
real fact attendant upon the passing of that 
Bill was, that it was wholly prepared and 
drawn up by Mr. Huskisson and Mr. 
Ricardo, in conjunction, and it was then 
committed to the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
R. Peel), whose talents and eloquence 
highly qualified him to be the agent and 
spokesman on its behalf. He was at a loss 
to understand upon what principle it was 
denied that any fluctuations or changes 
were now produced by Jarge commercial 
and influential bodies upon the circulating 
medium, when it was notorious that the 
Directors of the Bank of England daily 
afforded people the broad fact that they 
were constantly tampering with the cur- 
rency by making at one period large issues 
of their paper, and at another, and closely 
following epoch, restricting their issues 
within the very narrowest bounds. Nay, 
was it not now said, that the recent 
fluctuations, agitation, and panic that had 
occurred in the Stock-market were caused 
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altogether by the operations of the Bank, 
and was he not, therefore, justified in look- 
ing at them as the chief instigators of these 
changes. In support of the arguments in 
favour of a depreciation of the currency it 
might be observed that David Hume was 
strongly of opinion that a depreciation of 
the currency, although it might, and most 
probably would, affect the non-productive 
classes, yet would produce very beneficial 
results to all the labouring and productive 
classes, inasmuch, as while the price of pro- 
visions was concomitantly altered, therate 
of wages was very much raised. The real 
question for the present consideration of 
the House was, whether the agriculturists 
were not in a wretched state, and whether 
also the prospects before them were not 
much worse? If such was acknowledged 
to be the case, was it not the duty of the 
House to institute an inquiry into the 
causes of distress and the means of relief? 
Had not such been the constant practice 
of the House? Indeed were they to re- 
fuse to grant the motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for so important an agricultural district 
as that which the hon. Gentleman who 
brought forward the Question represented, 
he should leave the House in a state of the 
deepest astonishment that night. He be- 
lieved the House was much too honourable 
and disinterested to regard the degree of 
interest which, taken as individuals, they 
had in the question of rents and prices, of 
produce and labour ; but, at the same time, 
if they persisted in neglecting to institute 
an inquiry as was demanded, he would 
for once turn prophet and declare that the 
time would come when wheat would be at 
4s.the bushel, that after ruining successively 
the landlord, farmer, and labourer, to the 
utter disorganization of all society, it would 
then rise to the cost of production, and a 
famine would ensue, not because of the 
corn-laws, not because of the ports not 
being open, but because of the burden of 
those fixed payments to the public annui- 
tants and others, which render it utterly 
impossible for the farmer to get back the 
price which the corn costs him in producing 
it, and thus depriving him of all stimulus 
to grow it. The question which next 
chiefly called for an inquiry was the cause 
of this state of things, and to this he did 
not hesitate to reply that it was entirely 
caused by the Bill of 1819. That bill he re- 
peated, had wholly failed to answer the an- 
ticipations even of its supporters, and Pro- 
fessor M‘Culloch, in his evidence before the 
Committee which sat upon the subject of 
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poor laws for Ireland, had declared that if 
Mr. Ricardo were now living, he would 
have the candour to admit that such was 
the fact. When the bill was introduced 
in 1819, it was said that the alteration 
which in its operation the measure would 
eflect would not be more than three or 
three and a half per cent. But the expe- 
rience of subsequent years had shown that 
the alteration brought about by the mea- 
sure of 1819 now exceeded 30 per cent., 
and would, perhaps, reach 40 per cent.— 
Such was, however, the state of things, 
and in spite of the supposed relief to be 
derived from the Poor Law Amendment 
Act, it would be impossible for the farmers 
of this country successfully to raise wheat. 
That being so, the next question was, 
what was the remedy? He might here 
enter into an elaborate view of the various 
modes by which to relieve that distress, but 
he would refrain, because that was the pro- 
per subject of inquiry before such a Com- 
mittee as the present motion demanded.— 
One of the reasons urged by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. P. Thomson), as 
a ground for refusing the Committee was, 
that the very fact that such a Committee, 
with such an object in view had been ap- 
pointed, would tend to shake all commer- 
cial confidence, and would reduce the mer- 
cantile, funded, and commercial world to a 
state of constant alarm and fluctuation.— 
Now he looked upon all such objections, 
coming from the quarter whence these pro- 
ceeded, to be so many cock-and-bull stories, 
to amuse and divert attention. He himself 
was a merchant, and he knew something 
of the Money-market, and he would there- 
fore state of his own knowledge, upon 50 
years’ experience, that none of the effects 
predicted by the right hon. Gentleman 
would ensue from the appointment of the 
Committee. If, however, this fear was so 
great as to be unconquerabie in the minds 
of hon. Members, let the proceedings of the 
Committee be kept secret from the public 
at large, and let the result of their labours 
and inquiries alone be made known when 
they had terminated them. That there 
was something rotten in the monetary 
system could not be doubted when it was 
obvious to all, that the public annuitants 
and the fixed creditors of the country en- 
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joved advantages over the productive classes, 


which rendered the latter wholly unable to 
compete with them. He _ had already 
uttered one prophecy, and he would, though 
not in the habit of doing so, offer another, 
which was, that if the present Members of 
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Government persisted in refusing a Com- | 
mittee of Inquiry, they would not long sit 
upon the benches now occupied by them. 
They surely did not think that the country 
would defer to their superior wisdom upon 
a point like the present, nor could they 
surely think that they had been preferred | 
personally to the right hon. Member for 
Tamworth and his colleagues? No, the 
causes for those changes were to be found 
in the pressure which existed throughout | 
the agricultural classes, and which made 
them anxious to support any Government 
which would attend to and redress their 
grievances. He would therefore, plainly 
tell the Government that if they were not 
prepared to bring forward some distinct | 
plan for the relief of the agricultural dis- 
tress, they would not long keep their pre- 
sent places, and he most certainly in such 
case hoped tc God they might not. 

Sir Robert Peel: I feel it my duty to | 
take my share of any unpopularity that 
may attach to the refusal of this Committee. 
The hon. Gentleman who has just spoken 
has made a strong appeal to the feelings of 
the House, and has expatiated on the dis- 
tress of the agricultural interest—which 
distress I admit. The hon. Gentleman 
also dwells on the hardships of a refusal to 
inquire into the distress. But, Sir, the 
hon. Gentleman knows, as well as I do, 
that the main object of this Motion is not 
inquiry into that distress, but that the pur- 
pose of it—not avowed in direct terms, but 
in the escape of those candid confessions 
which have fallen unawares from every | 
speaker in its favour—is the depreciation of 
the standard of the currency. By every | 
Gentleman who has spoken it is admitted, 
that, try what remedies you please, unless 
you give relief to the productive classes, by 
diminishing the fixed and permanent bur- 
dens of the country, through an alteration | 
of the standard, no other remedy will give | 
relief. What is the natural inference to | 
be drawn from this language, but that de- | 
preciation is intended? If I resist the 
granting of a Committee of Inquiry into 
Agricultural Distress, it is because I know 
that no effectual relief would result from 
it. We had, in 1832, a Committee fully 
and fairly appointed on this very subject. 
They directed their best attention to the 
state of the agricultural interest. Every 
possible evidence was afforded to that | 
Committee. That evidence received the 
amplest consideration, and the result was, 
that the Committee tendered their advice | 


to the House, that they should, above all | 
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other things, abstain from interfering with 
the currency of the country. The hon. 
Member has referred to the Bill of 1819, 
and has again kindly attempted to relieve 
me from the responsibility attached to that 
measure. He says that those who are con- 
vineed of their errors, ought to be candid 
enough to admit them. I do not deny 
the proposition of the hon. Gentleman; but 
there can be no reason why persons not 
believing themselves in error, are to be 
ralled upon to make confessions of repent- 
ance. ‘That the Bill of 1819 did increase 
the distress of the country to a certain de- 
gree, I do not deny; but it was utterly 
impossible to escape from the evils of an 
inconvertible paper currency, continued 
for above twenty years, without the inflic- 
tion of some pressure and distress on the 
country. The question was, whether we 
should submit to a temporary evil and 
occasional injustice, which a return to a 
better system of currency would at first 
produce, or continue and persevere in a 
course which would ultimately lead to ruin ? 
It is not just to attribute to the Act of 1819 
the whole of that reduction in prices, 
which has taken place in agricultural, and, 
in fact, in almost every other description of 
produce. There was, certainly, concur- 
rently with the resumption of cash pay- 
ments, a great reduction in prices, and the 
distress of the agriculturists was, in part, 
aggravated by that reduction. But a great 
reduction in the price of agricultural pro- 
duce was inevitable, even if cash payments 
had not been resumed. It must have fol- 
lowed the cessation of that monopoly 
which had been enjoyed by agriculturists 
during the war,—the cessation of that sti- 
mulus to agricultural speculation, which 
was peculiarly the effect of a war, such as 
that in which this country was engaged 
from 1793 to 1815. The return of peace, 
had there been no inconvertible paper 


| currency, no practical depreciation of the 


standard during the war, must have mate- 
rially affected the agricultural interests. 
Nearly concurrently with the return of 
peace the restoration of the standard took 
place. It aggravated, to a certain extent, 
the pressure which arose from another 
cause that came into simultaneous opera- 
tion ; but many assigned the whole effect 
to the restoration of the standard, and will 
make no allowance for the consequences of 
the other and more powerful agent in the 
reduction of prices, and in the disappoint- 
ment of those who had speculated on their 
continuance. The question to-night, is 
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not whether we shall inquire into agricul- | 
tural distress, but whether we shall now | 
attempt to remedy the alleged evils caused 
by the Bill of 1819. The mode by which 
relief can be given, must either be by re- 
turning to an inconvertible paper cur- 
rency, or by a depreciation of the standard. 
The first method is disclaimed by many, 
the whole tenor of whose reasoning is in 
its favour; the second, if it were a just 
measure, and an expedient one, could only 
be enforced, with any prospect of advantage, 
by some sudden act of authority, which 
should leave no time for deliberation as to 
its probable results. Under a perfectly 
despotic form of government, a depreciation 
of the standard may take place, which, no 
doubt, will inflict injustice on all creditors, 
but need not cause that utter coufusion in 
all commercial dealings, which would be 
the inevitable result of depreciation to be 
adopted after long previous warning of the 
intention to deprecii ite, and as the result of 
a protracictt investigation before a Com- 
mittee. The hon. Gentleman who has just 
spoken, being aware of this evil, says— 
“let us have a Committee, 
which shall never be known to the public.” 
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There, certainly, can be no objection to a. 
| debt ; 


Committee which is never to have a result. 
The hon. Gentleman corrects me, and says 
he means that the proceedings in the Com- 
mittee should not be known. 
that it is the expectation of the result that 
would agitate the public mind. It is of no 


use to conceal the daily proceedings of the | 
Committee from the public, if you let them | 
_ have 


know beforehand the end you have in view. 
If depreciation is to be the result of the 
inquiry, it is useless to conceal the progress 
of the inquiry from the public. If the 
public mind is led to expect that, after three 
months’ sitting, the result of the Com- 
mittee will be a depreciation of the stand- 
ard, of what avail will it be that the 
Committee should conduct in secret the in- 
quiries which are to lead to that result ? 
What would be the case of every debtor 
and creditor, if the public knew that the 
payment of existing debts would be 
placed on a different footing after the 
lapse of a given time;—that debts 
contracted in one currency were to be paid 
in another? Does the hon. Gentleman ex- 
pect that any transaction would take place 


in the mean time? Does he not know that | 
the result would be the demand of every | 


debt which could be promptly demanded,— 
a total paralysis of commerce,—and a total 
cessation of all dealings on credit? The 
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hon, Gentleman asks, why we have so much 
pity for the creditor, and none for the 
debtor? and argues, in the same spirit 
which dictates the question, that creditors 
are generally rich men, and entitled to a 
smaller share of indulgence. Now, can 
such a proposition be generally affirmed as 
to creditors throughout the country? Every 
person who has advanced money to the pub- 
lic, from confidence in the public faith— 
every one entering into any commercial 
transaction where money is not forthwith 
paid—is a creditor ; liable to be affected in 
the recovery of a just demand by a depre- 

ciation of the standard. How absurd to 
class all creditors together, and to disre- 

gard their interests on the assumpt ion that 
they are comparatively a rich hody? The 
hon. Gentleman who made the Motion, em- 
ployed rather a curious argument. He 
maintains that the person who has specu- 
lated in the purchase of land, has as good a 
right to expect an adequate return, as he 
who employs an equal amount of capital in 
the public funds. But is not there a pal- 
pable difference between the two transac- 
tions? The latter lends a thousand pounds 
to the public, and the public credit is 
pledged to him for the repayment of his 
in the case of the former it is a mere 
speculation without any guarantee against 
failure given to him by the public. It shows 
a great confusion of ideas to place a mere 
pecuniary speculation on the same footing 
with a positive contract, and to contend 
that I have the same right to be guaranteed 
against loss when I make a purchase, as [ 
when I Jend money with a promise of 
repayment. I affirmed that the express 
object of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Richards) 
—of my hon. Friend, if he will allow me 
sv to call him)—is a depreciation of the 
currency. My hon. Friend dees not admit 
this—but what did he mean when he said 
that the hon. Member for Wiltshire has 
thrown greater light on the effect of this 
measure than anybody else? What was the 
light, thus thrown by the Member for Wilt- 
shire, illustrating so clearly the conse- 
quences of his Motion? It was this, that 
the agricultural interest would be benefited, 

because the fixed engagements and incum- 
brances of this country would be diminished. 
But how could they be diminished in this 
sense, excepting by discharging them in a 
depreciated currency? Well, indeed, may 
my hon. Friend say, that the Member for 
Wiltshire has stripped the Motion of its 
false colours, and exhibited it in its true 
light. This proposition, so far as cur 
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rency is concerned, directs itself to one 
or other of two objects: either it has in 
view the correction of the defects of the 
existing system of currency apart from any 
project of depreciation, or it means to give 
relief to the debtor by a depreciation of the 
standard, and a diminution, pro tanto, of 
the public burthens caused by the amount 
of the national debt. Let us examine 
separately each of these objects, and submit 
ach to the test of fair reasoning. First, 
then, is there any defect in an existing 
monetary system? I remember it was pro- 
phesied, that if we returned to what was 
called the antiquated standard, there would 
be an end of the commerce of the country ; 
but I have seen, that since the resumption 
of that antiquated standard, the commerce 
and manufacture of the country have been 
carried on to a much greater extent than 
at any former period. 1 repeat, that under 
the present monetary system, there has 
been a greater amount of commercial trans- 
actions — there has been more manufac- 
turing industry employed—a greater ex- 
port trade—a greater spirit of local im- 
provement—than at any former period ; 
even than at that of inconvertible 
paper. I do not apprehend that the state 
of our manufactures is such as to require 
any change in the monetary system of the 
country, and I cannot conceive what in- 
terest the agriculturist can have in lower- 
ing the standard, apart from the considera- 
tion of relief from debt by depreciation. 
I am keeping that matter distinct. It 
is said, indeed, that all interests prosper 
under a constantly depreciated currency ; 
and the opinion of Mr. Hume has been 
referred to in support of such a position. 
But no sane man—much less a_philo- 
sopher of the acuteness and intelligence 
of Mr. Hume—could ever have meant to 
advocate the constant and indefinite de- 
preciation of the standard. Mr. Hume 
was speaking of the stimulus to trade 
which progressive reduction in the value 
of the precious metals would afford, but 
this is a matter totally distinct from ac- 
tual depreciation of the standard by au- 
thority. If such depreciation is to be 
indefinite, where, I would ask the hon. 
Member, is such a system to find an end? 
If Parliament were to make a declaration, 
not only that the standard shall be altered 
now, but that the value of the currency 
shall be continually lowered by a constant 
future depreciation, it would be tantamount 
to a declaration, that there shall be no 
credit, and no commercial dealing in this 
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country. If paper is not to be inconvertible, 
and if there is to be no depreciation of the 
standard, what separate interest can agri- 
culture have in a change of the monetary 
system—and why connect the proposal for 
a change with inquiry into azricultural 
distress? Some Gentlemen, indeed, argue, 
that a silver is, abstractedly, preferable toa 
gold standard; and there might, possibly, 
be some reason for that preference, if the 
whole matter were res integra, and we had 
now to choose, unfettered by any previous 
choice, between a gold and a silver standard. 
But suppose we. had adopted a silver stand- 
ard in the year 1819, and made paper 
convertible into silver instead of gold, the 
same pressure and distress would have oc- 
curred as that which followed the re- 
sumption of the gold standard. I see no 
advantage in the substitution of a silver 
for a gold standard. It appears to me 
that at present our system of currency is 
as nearly perfect as it can be. We have 
gold as a sole standard, and we use silver 
coin as a token. You coin a pound of silver 
into 66s. instead of 62s. the Mint price, or 
60s. the real price, at present; but you do 
not permit it to be a legal tender for any 
sum above 40s. Now, if we proceed to 
alter the currency, the first question would 
be, shall we have a double standard of gold 
and silver conjointly, or shall we simply 
alter our standard from gold to silver? [ 
cannot see any advantage derivable from 
the institution of a double standard,—-you 
cannot make a double standard without first 
defining the ratio which is to exist between 
the nominal values of the two metals. To 
say that every man shall pay his debt in 
silver or gold, whichever he might please, 
without defining their relative value, would 
be absurd and impracticable. We might, 
certainly, have a double standard, defining 
the relative values of gold and silver, and 
leaving it to the option of a party who had 
money to pay, to make his payment either 
in gold or silver. But this very option 
seems defeating the object of a standard, 
and introducing, unnecessarily, uncertainty 
into contracts. It appears to mea much 
less simple course than that of adhering to a 
single standard, and a course unaccompanied 
by any advantage, countervailing the loss 
of simplicity. Gold and silver seem to 
have some necessary connexion, from being 
so frequently united in common parlance ; 
but there is no more reason that they should 
be united in a standard, than that gold and 
lead, or gold and copper, should be so 
united. To ynite two metals, the value of 
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which is not in a fixed ratio, and cannot be 
—in a double standard, is to diminish the 
value and advantage of a standard. The 
more simple the standard the better—the 
very name implies unity and simplicity. It 
is the measure of value—and why not have 
one measure of value, as well as one mea- 
sure of length or capacity? ‘The hon. 
Gentleman proposed to take silver as the 
standard, leaving gold to find its own value. 
I know that the subject is a dry one, and 
that the attempt to argue it, without having 
recourse to any exciting topics of party in- 
terest, must weary the patience of the 
House—but I will be as concise as possible. 
The hon. Gentleman, then, is inclined to 
take silver as the standard, and to leave gold 
to find its own value, in the same way as 
copper, or lead, or coin, or any other article 
of commercial traffic. Now what does he 
gain by this for agriculture? At what rate 
is silver to be estimated? At the former 
mint rate of 62s. to the pound, or at its 
present value in the market—namely, about 
60s. to the pound? To take the silver 
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standard at 66s. the rate at which the 
silver token circulates, would be barefaced 
depreciation of the standard, and certainly 
if you are determined to depreciate vour 
currency, the best and simplest mode of de- 
preciation will be to do it openly and 


avowedly. Do not attempt to cover your 
design, but declare at once that the sove- 
reign shall in future pass for 25s. or 30s. or 
any other sum you prefer. Such a plan 
would, at least, have this advantage—it 
would save the expense of calling in the 
present and of issuing a new coinage. And 
it would also have another advantage—it 
would be doing that openly and fearlessly, 
if not honestly, that is often proposed to be 
done under other pretences. Whenever 
the House shall determine upon a depre- 
ciation of the standard of value—or in other 
words, whenever you determine that the 
public ereditor shall be defrauded, and that 
the debtor shall not pay what he has en- 
gaged to pay,—depend upon it, the best 
and simplest mode will be to say, that the 
sovereign shall remain a sovereign in name, 
but that it shall pass current for a larger 
amount than 20s. To adopt 66s. for the 
value of silver as a standard, because it has 
now that value as a token, would, I again 
repeat it, be a clear depreciation of the 
standard. Ido not, however, understand 
that the hon. Member is for taking 66s. as 
his standard for silver, when the price of 
silver is at present only about 60s. The 
sole object for which the hon, Member pro- 
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fesses to want his Committee is, to inquire 
whether it is expedient to substitute silver 
at 60s. or 62s. as a standard, instead of gold 
at 31. 17s. 104d. the ounce. To estimate 
silver as a standard, at 62s. when its value 
is only 60s. would be depreciation on a 
small scale. The gain would be hardly 
worth the odium. If depreciation be dis- 
avowed altogether—and if silver be adopted 
as a standard at its present market value 
in relation to gold—I doubt whether the 
hon. Gentleman would make a good bar- 
gain, even with his own views of a good 
bargain, for the agriculturist. I doubt it, 
because if the substitution of the standard 
took place, there would be an immediate 
rise in the value of silver. Those who are 
the most opposed to the principle of the 
Act of 1819, should be the persons least 
sanguine in their expectations of great bene- 
fits to be derived from the substitution at 
present of a silver, for a gold standard. If 
silver be substituted for gold, asa standard, 
there must be, according to their doc- 
trines, a material rise in the price of 
silver. Gold being no longer required for 
coin, might leave the country, and might be 
depreciated in value,—for England would 
not then want the millions of gold which 
are now necessary for its circulation. Silver, 
on the other hand, being wanted, instead of 
gold, having been substituted as the stand- 
ard—as the sole legal tender,—England 
would appear in the market, as a purchaser 
of silver, which would, therefore, be more 
in demand, and would, consequently, rise in 
price. If this should be the case to any 
extent whatever, where would be the re- 
lief, to the debtor or mortgager, from an 
alteration in the standard? it may be said 
that there is a greater probability that silver 
will fall in value, on account of increased 
production from the mines, than that gold 
will. I doubt, however, whether a refer- 
ence to the productiveness of mines, would 
not prove that gold has been of late years 
produced, relatively, in much greater quan- 
tities than silver. If hon. Members will 
consult the works of Baron Humboldt,—if 
they will advert to the returns, imperfect as 
they must be, obtained from our consuls 
and diplomatic agents in South America— 
if they will look at the statements contained 
in Mr. Jacob’s work,—they will probably 
see reason to doubt whether gold is not now 
produced, taking into account the new 
supply from North America, from Russia, 
and from Siberia, in larger quantities, re 

latively to silver,than it has been heretofore. 
I doubt whether the hon. Member, if he 
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were to attain his object of introducing, not 
a conjoint, but a silver standard, singly, at 
the present rate of silver, would not find 
that his efforts had been productive of more 
harm than good to the interests which he 
hopes to serve ; and whether he would not, 
ere long, be awakened to the conviction 
that he had made a worse bargain for those 
of the agriculturists who are suffering from 
debts 
exists at present. So much for alteration 
of the standard of value unconnected with 
depreciation. 
connexion with depreciation. 
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3y depre- 


ciating the standard, the prices of all com- | 


modities would be raised ; the agriculturist 


would receive a greater price for the corn | 
which he has to sell, but he will also have | 


to pay a greater price for all the articles 
which he has to purchase for himself and 
his family ; and thus, the apparent and 
nominal advantages which he would reap 
asa seller, will be counterbalanced by the 
greater prices which he will be obliged to 
pay as apurchaser. There is, however, one 


point in which he would undoubtedly be a | 
'can you open one of these accounts for 


gainer at first from the depreciation of the 
currency. 
time,—perhaps a considerable time, be 
lower; but in that case, who would be the 
sufferer? Who but the agricultural la- 
bourer? I say, the sufferer by the depre- 


ciation of the currency is sure to be the la- | 
The rate of wages would not be | 
| arrangement was, in reality, made in 1816. 


bourer. 
increased simultaneously with the reduced 
value of money. 
that is used with regard to the general 
prosperity which is to revisit the land, and 
the demand for labour which would be the 
consequence of it: I know that the advo- 


deficiency of their arguments by the magni- 
ficence of their prophecies; but the truth 
is, the price of labour does not vary so 
rapidly as the price of commodities ; and 
depend upon it that the first and chief 
sufferer by depreciation of the currency is 


he who is supported by the wages of manual | 
All, then, that the agriculturist | 
/enumerated, and by the engagement into 


labour. 
would gain from depreciating the standard 
would be the amount of his savings by de- 


frauding the public creditor, and pinching | 


the agricultural labourer. “ But,” said the 
hon. Gentleman, “ the agricultural interest 
has a claim to the advantages which may 
arise from depreciating the currency, and 
from diminishing the pressure of the public 
burthens ; because the Members of it con- 
tracted their debts in one currency, and 
are now called upon to pay them in another.” 
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and incumbrances, than that which | 


Now, let us consider it in | 
' over a very long period. 


? ’ | 

The rate of labour would, for a | 

|The question is,—‘‘ Can justice be done, 
> 


I know the argument | 
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Much has been said of the injustice done to 
those who, having made their engagements 
in a depreciated, were called upon to fulfil 
them in an improved, currency; and no 
doubt there has been hardship in peculiar 
cases: but was it possible to devise any 


just scheme of general adjustment? It 


clearly is not fair to take one period only 
into account, or one class of sufferers from 
fluctuations in the value of the currency. 
If there is to be an attempt at the equitable 


adjustment of contracts, it must be on a 


very comprehensive principle, and extend 
We hear much of 
the injustice inflicted on the man who, 
having borrowed money during the period 
of a depreciated currency, has been called 
upon to repay it in one of increased value. 
But what say you to the case of those who, 
having lent money previously to the year 
1797, that is, previously to the suspension 
of cash payments, were compelled tu receive 
their principal or their interest in that very 
currency, the depreciation of which is said 
to have been so great? Were not they, at 
least, as great sufferers as the others? and 


equitable adjustment, and close the other? 


now, by altering the arrangement to which 
Parliament came in the year 1819?” In 
1819? No; I have already said, that that 
arrangement was decided on by Parliament 
in the year 1816. I repeat, that the 


I do not mean that cash payments were 
legally established in 1816; but I mean 


| that, owing to natural causes, in conse- 


quence of the return of peace—the cessa- 
tion of the stimulus of war—the free inter- 


cates of depreciation attempt to supply the | course in all commodities—and the improve- 
/ment in machinery, common to all manu- 


facturing 


countries — that reduction of 
prices, and that contraction of currency, 
took place in 1816, which are attributed 


almost exclusively to the Act of 1819. It 


is necessary to separate the operation of that 
Bill from these effects, which were pro- 
duced by the natural causes which I have 


which Parliament had entered, to revert to 
cash payments on the conclusion of peace. 
Nineteen years have now elapsed since 
1816, and, with trifling exceptions, all con- 
tracts now in existence were formed under 
the existing system of currency, and in full 
confidence that this system would be con- 
tinued. Those who formed them had not 
only the faith of ordinary law to depend on, 
but had also the knowledge that repeated at- 
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tempts were made in this House to obtain 
an alteration of that law, and were as re- 
peatedly resisted and refused. The Act 
for the actual resumption of cash payments 
passed in 1819. In 1821, the House came 
toa solemn resolution, that it would not 
consent to any alteration in the standard, | 
In 1826, it repeated that declaration ; and, | 
again, in 1833. What justice, then, I ask, | 
would there be in now depreciating the | 
standard, and in making all contracts formed | 
since 1819 conform toa depreciated cur- | 
rency? So far from redressing any in- 
justice inflicted by former fluctuations, how | 
many parties are there who would be double | 
sufferers—who have closed the transactions | 
—who have paid the debts in respect to | 
which the former hardship was sustained— | 
and have entered into new contracts, by the 
derangement of which they would again 
suffer? How small a portion of the con- 
tracts formed before 1816 remain now un- 
fulfilled, compared with the number which 
have been formed since? In how many cases, 
to which law did not reach,—leases, for in- 
stance, and contracts for fixed payments,— 
has compensation been made by volun- 
tary compacts between the parties? What 
injustice would you not inflict on those 
who have entered into contracts on the 
faith of your acts and of your resolutions, 
solemnly made, and as sulemnly reiterated, 
if you now compel the derangement of 
them, by depreciating the currency in 
which they were formed ? For these con- 
siderations, and without troubling the 
House by the introduction of extraneous 
topics — believing that the agriculturists 
have no real interest in the proposition, 
apart from a depreciation of the currency, 
and thereby robbing the public creditor,— 
and feeling it to be inconsistent with the 
honour and integrity of the House of 
Commons to lend itself to avy measure that 
would have that result—I shall not permit 
the pretext of a vague inquiry into agricul- 
tural distress to blind me as to the real ob- 
jects of this proposition, which is neither 
more nor less than, through a depreciation 
of the standard, to seek a relief which would 
not, I believe, be effectual ; and which, if 
effectual, would, I am sure, be dishonest. 
Mr. O’Connell said, that if the right hon. 
Baronet’s views were right, an inquiry 
could do noharm ; but, if they were wrong, 
it was natural that those who entertained 
them should shrink from inquiry. If the 
House looked back to the calamities pro- 
duced by the Bill of the year 1819, they 
would feel the necessity of the inquiry now 
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called for. A more destructive Bill—a 
more iniquitous Bill than that of 1819 had 
never been introduced. ‘There never had 
been a measure more fatal to this country 
—there never had been a measure so fatal 
to Ireland. From the year 1797 we had 
had a paper currency, and all contracts were 
made under that system. In 1819 an alter- 
ation was made. The right hon. Baronet 
had played rather fast and loose with dates. 
The change was not in 1816. It was said 
that the persons who made contracts in that 
currency were apprised, that at one time 
or other we must come back to a gold 
standard. That was very true; but had 
not the very same Parliament declared that 
a guinea in gold anda pound note and a 
shilling were of equal value? Therefore 
the people must naturally have thought 
that the Parliament could have no motive 
in altering the standard. That was the 
situation of the country in 1819; but that 
was not all. We owed 900 millions in the 
currency of that period. There no 
pressing necessity for the measure of 1819. 
It appeared to him absolutely as if con- 
cocted in insanity, and for no other pur- 
pose than to make a mighty experiment on 
the power of human sutfering, to see what 
weight it could bear. He knew well the 
load of suffering which that Bill had caused. 
He remembered persons having valuable 
interests in land leased to others, who had 
also interests, and all were swept from the 
face of the land by the effects of that Bill - 
as by a plague or pestilence. To be sure, 
Ireland was peculiarly circumstanced. It | 
was a debtor country. She felt the effects. 
of that Bill to this hour. The more “ee 
she being an agricultural country, whe 
there was but a small price given for agri- 
cultural produce, a greater proportion of it 
must be exported. ‘Thus a man, instead of 
reserving three pigs out of six for his own 
use, was obliged to send the whole of them 
out of the country, and hence it ensued 
that misery was brought home to every 
cabin door. As to the public debt, could 
it be denied that the amount of that debt 
had been doubled? And, that being the case, 
was it not clear that the monied interest 
had a strong motive for upholding the pre- 
sent system? He, however, must protest 
against it. The right hon. Baronet had 
said, that those who bought lands were specu- 
lators,and that those who invested money in 
the funds were not. Now, was thisthe fact ? 
Why, those who lent the Government 
1,000/. expected to get 2,000/. for it; that 
"i those who purchased three per cents. 
2 
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at 50/. expected to get 100/. instead of 50/. 
by employing their capital in that way, 
and, therefore, if this proved anything, it 
went to show, that the man who dealt in 
money was as much a speculator as the 
man who dealt in land—that there was 
really no distinction whatever between 
them. He maintained that the public 
creditor was as much a speculator as the 
person who had purchased land; and that, 
if there was any difference between them, 
the industry of the country was left to 
make good that difference. But what was 
the remedy proposed? Now he was not 
uncandid enough to deny, that the remedy 
proposed must of necessity effect a depre- 
ciation to a certain extent; but then, it 
was his opinion that the country at large 
would derive very great advantage from a 
cheap currency. It was said, however, 
that a depreciation of the currency would 
prejudice existing contracts; but for his 
part, he should like to know how it could 
affect contracts which were made in the 
year 1819. The right hon. Baronet had 
said, that 1816 was the period when paper 
and gold were at par; but did he forget 
that in the following year, 1817, the issue 
of paper was greater than in the previous 
year, although both 1817 and 1818 were 
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years of agricultural prosperity ?_ For those 
three years, then, he hada right to take 


credit. But did the Government go back 
to a metallic currency in 1818? Undoubt- 
edly they did not, for in that year the Bank 
of England issued no less than four mil- 
lions of paper, and, of course, the currency 
was by that means increased. Well, then, 
in 1816 there was distress ; 1817 and 1818 
were years of prosperity ; but in 1819 that 
prosperity was checked. In 1821 they had 
their resolution against a paper currency. 
And then came 1826, when it was resolved 
that they should go to a gold standard. 
But he would ask them whether there had 
been one year of prosperity since, or if 
agriculture had prospered from 1826 down 
to the present hour? ‘The evidence was 
decisive on the point, and he would defy 
any man to deny that since they had re- 
solved, in 1826, not to alter the currency, 
agricultural distress had been constantly on 
the increase. From that period to the pre- 
sent that House had done literally nothing, 
and, it would seem, meant to do nothing. 
To be sure in 1833 they passed a resolu- 
tion, but what was the effect of that reso- 
lution? Why it was as much as to say 
that the play of Hamlet was to be played 
with the part of Hamlet omitted by parti 
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cular desire—for the subject of the cur- 
rency was altogether passed over. In short 
they had done nothing ; they had afforded 
no relief; and 1835 had come, and what 
was the result? Why, that wheat was 
from 4s. to 4s. 6d. the bushel. But was 
that, he should like to know, any relief to 
the agricultural interests? Now he was 
glad that this was not a party question. 
The Government took part with the right 
hon. Baronet opposite, and the great monied 
aristocracy, and he regretted it; but this 
he could tell them, that although it was 
not a party question in that House, it was 
considered so out of doors. Many a vote 
had been canvassed against the Govern- 
ment on the subject of agriculture, and he 
must therefore say that he was sorry they 
should allow the monied interest a species 
of domination which rendered them unable 
to do as they would wish; but would this 
feed the hungry, or afford that relief to the 
country which was expected at the hands 
of the present Ministers of the Crown? 
By their own admission the agricultural 
interests had been going back year after 
year for the last eleven years ; and in 1833 
that House went the length of declaring 
that they could do nothing with a view to 
relief, although they admitted the distress. 
Let them deny the existence of distress in 
England if they pleased, but he would go 
to Ireland, and show them, that there, at 
least, distress prevailed. Indeed the fact 
with respect to Ireland could not be denied ; 
and, that being so, he would ask if that 
House would so far stultify itself as to re- 
peat the declaration of former years, that it 
would pass no measure for the alleviation 
of this distress? He acknowledged that a 
change in the present system would give 
relief to the debtor, and to that extent 
diminish the means of the creditor—not, 
however, the mercantile creditor—for it 
could not operate prejudicially to the man 
who was both a buyer and a seller. On 
this head he differed from the sentiments 
of the hon. Member for Knaresborough, as 
he did upon many others, and he must say 
that the fair way to take the inquiry was 
as between debtor and creditor. He could 
not help thinking that there was something 
wrong about a gold standard—that it was 
injurious in a variety of ways besides ren- 
dering dear the rate of exchange. It had 
a sensible effect upon the productive labour 
of the country ; and it was his belief that 
without a cheap currency productive in- 
dustry could not be put into such active 
motion as would increase the value of pro- 
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perty to an extent which would compen- 
sate for the loss which the change might 
produce. In proof of this he would adduce 
a familiar illustration. Suppose in the back 
settlements of America it were declared 
that no man should cut down a tree except 
with a golden hatchet, what would be the 
result? Why, that little ground would be 
cleared and brought into a state of pro- 
ductiveness. But suppose another Act 
were passed by which it was said that none 
but good Birmingham steel hatchets should 
be used in clearing the woods, what would 
the case be then? Why, that trees would 
be rapidly cut down, and land brought un- 
der cultivation, so that the man with the 
gold hatchet would throw it out of the 
window and betake himself to the more 
useful implement. A paper currency was 
designated by all sorts of contemptuous 
epithets. Vile rags—worthless assignats, 
were the terms applied to it. He recol- 
lected Mr. Canning in his figurative lan- 
guage, speaking of ‘“ a mountain of paper 
irrigated with gold at the base.” He (Mr. 
O’Connell) would irrigate it with silver. 
He would have a metallic currency to act 
as a check when the paper exceeded a pro- 
per quantity. It was impossible to suppose 
that the right hon. Baronet opposite, in the 
introduction of his measure, could have 
been influenced by any other than a lauda- 
ble motive. His fame and his fortune 
were too intimately bound up with the 
prosperity of the country to suppose that 
his motives could have been otherwise than 
pure. But the experiment which he origin- 
ated was a most dangerous one, the effects of 
which had been already felt—which were 
at present in operation, and which, he 
feared, many would yet have to deplore. 
He was for the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber, and he regretted that his Majesty’s 
Ministers did not agree with him in the 
view which he took upon the subject. He 
wished that they would even hold out a 
hope by the appointment of a Committee, 
that something might be done to remedy 
the evils which at present existed. Then 
they might disregard the clamour which 
had been raised against them in the distant 
counties, of indifference to the agricultural 
distress. What interest could they have 
except in the prosperity of the entire coun- 
try? He disagreed with the observations 
of the Member for Knaresborough, with 
respect to the Ministry, and deprecated 
their tendency. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that after the arguments which had been 
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adduced by the right hon. Baronet opposite, 
there remained, practically speaking, but 
little for him to say; at the same time he 
must beg, in the first instance, to advert to 
what had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough, the whole current of whose 
argument was, that in all his Majesty’s 
Ministers did, and in all they proposed, 
they evinced a determination to refuse all 
relief to, and withhold all sympathy from, 
the agricultural interest. The hon. Mem- 
ber had mixed up a variety of propositions, 
which were in themselves entirely different 
and distinct. They were not now refusing 
any application for inquiry into agricultural 
distress, with a view to its relief; on the 
contrary, the very same individuals who ac- 
quiesced in the appointment of a Committee 
for that purpose, were now opposing an 
inquiry into the standard, which, as had 
been already stated by the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin, meant nothing more 
nor less than a depreciation, for the purpose 
of paying less than they had promised to pay. 
That was the practical question at issue, 
and, on which the division would be taken. 
He must say, in behalf of that interest. 
with which he had the honour to be con- 
nected, the agricultural interest, of which 
he never could speak but in terms of the 
highest respect, that it belonged less to 
them than to any other class to advocate a 
depreciation of the standard, because, by 
reason of the transactions connected with 
lands, mortgages, contracts, f#mity settle- 
ments, and on jointures, they"Wwere the in- 
dividuals of all others in the whole com- 
munity who had to answer the largest 
claims on account of fixed engagements, and 
in whom, therefore, it would be infinitely 
less creditable and honourable than for any 
others to come forward and ask for relief 
by depreciating the currency. His right 
hon. Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade had referred to the Resolution of 
1833. It was not the only one upon the 
subject. In former and earlier times, and 
under nearly similar circumstances, the 
reign of King William, in 1696, the House 
of Commons had the honour and the 
honesty to come forward and to refuse 
their assent to such a proposition as the 
present, in the following Resolution :— 
‘* That the House would not alter 
the standard of the gold and_ silver 
coin of the realm in value, weight, or 
denomination.” The same Resolution was 
afterwards moved as an Amendment, on a 
similar proposition by Mr. Huskisson ; and 
one to pretty nearly the same effect had 
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been moved by his noble Friend in 1833. 
It was said that they were paying the 
public creditor more than they had con- 
tracted to pay. He denied the fact abso- 
lutely. The loan had been contracted at a 
period of the greatest depreciation, and 
they were now paying in gold, at 3/. 19s. 
104d; and had it not been a special article 
of the contract with the public creditor, 
that within a certain period after the re- 
storation of peace, he should be paid in 
full? If the principle now sought to be 
established were once adopted, what was 
the situation in which he might chance to 
find himself placed? Let the House but 
once affirm the principle that they had a 
right to deal with these contracts, and to 
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pay the public creditor less than they had | 
contracted, and in the course of the present | 


Session it might be his duty to apply to 


that monied interest which had been spoken | 
of to raise a Joan with which to meet the | 


exigencies of the State. But how could 
England hope to raise such a loan if the 
British Parliament were to set to 


At what period, too, were they called upon 
to take this step ? 
of all others when other nations had been 
setting a better example, and pursuing a 
far nobler course even in danger and in 
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the | 
nations of the earth the example of violating | 
her contracts, and departing from her most | 
solemn and long-recognised engagements? | 


Why just at that time | 
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difficulties. Portugal herself had been 
making efforts for the improvement of her 
currency—and America, a free state, had 
been making one of the greatest and most 
difficult efforts ever made by a nation to 
restore the character of her currency. 
Was this the moment for England, the first 
of all nations in a commercial point of 
view, to set an example to all who lived 
within its dominions, and to the nations of 
the earth, for the first time in her modern 
history, of a violation of faith? Was this 
the period for acceding to such a propo- 
sition, when they had just accomplished, by 
legitimate means, the reduction of the in- 
terest on the national debt, and after in- 
ducing the public creditor to keep up the 
value of the securities, to turn upon him 
at last, and by forcible robbery deprive 
him of his fair and just remuneration? 
Gentlemen who talked about pressure 
would have them believe that it rested ex- 
'clusively with the landed interest. Was 
that the only interest that suffered ? 
Gentlemen connected with commerce would 
tell them that there had been no incon- 
siderable reduction in profits generally. 
Let them look to the condition even of the 
public creditor; a paper he held in his 
hand showed that since the peace a saving 
of 2,855,845/. had been effected in the in- 
| terest of the debt in the annual payments. 
The following was the paper referred to :— 





An Account of the Saving accrued to the Public by the Conversion of Stock from a 


higher to a lower rate of Interest. 





Capital. 


Interest on tne Capital. 





Pe —— 


At the 

lowest 

rate of 
Interest. 


At the 

highest 

rate of 
Interest. 


Saving. 








1822. 
Capital £5 per Cents., after deducting 
£2,794,318 dissents .... 
Capital of the New Stock, 4 per Cents., 
including the bonus of £7,481,393... 
1826. 
Capital £4 per Cents., after deducting 
£6,149,246 dissents 
Capital £3 10s. per Cents., the same. 
1830. 
Capital £4 per Cents., after deducting 
£2,649,366 dissents .... 
Capital £3 10s. per Cent....150,344,051 
Dito £5 per Cent 474,374 
1834. — 
Capital £4 per Cents. .........ccccsscceees 
The same Capital in £3 10s. per Cents. 





149,627,825 


157,109,218 


70,105,403 


151,021,728 


150,818,425 = 


10,622,911 


£ £ £ 


7,481,391 
1,197,022 


sseeaal 


2,804,216 | 2,453,619 350,597 


6,040,869 | mY 


5,285,759 J| 7552110 


424,916 371,800 53,116 


Tora, .£] 2,355,845 




















— 
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It might be said, that every other interest 
would derive an equal benefit from the re- 
duction. He denied that it could take effect 
except upon fixed engagements. Again, 
did Gentlemen pay the same interest now 
on mortgages as they had done in past 
times? The hon. Member for Wiltshire 
(Mr. Benett) had addressed the House 
upon this subject. He should like to know 
what account the hon. Member for Wilt- 
shire (Mr. Benett), when he came freely 
to discuss this measure with his consti- 
tuents, would give them of the opinion 
which he had expressed that night. What 
reply would he give, when asked as to the 
amount of benefit which he would receive, 
and the amount which the agricultural 
labourers would obtain? All purchasers 
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would be called upon to pay higher money | 
prices, and he should like to know whether | 


the hon. Member would be prepared to pay 
them wages of a greater amount than he 
now paid? Every one knew that wages 
were the last to rise after an alteration in 
the currency; and the agricultural labourers 
would therefore be pinched just in propor- 
tion to the extent of the change. 
was the result of the depreciation in 1797 ? 
Was it not the act, which of all other acts, 


produced the greatest agricultural distress | 
and misery, and was there any ground for | 


doubting that a similar depreciation now 


His hon. Friend could only reply, that 


those who had fixed engagements would be | 
better off after, than they were before, the | 


change. But what could he say of those 


who had no such engagements, and who | 
were only able to earn a daily livelihood, | 
| viewed the multiplied pressure and cases of 
a general rise in the price of | 
| exa@gerated by 


and who, in consequence of the change, 
were taxed by 
all provisions ? 
ber for Dublin 
to the state of 
since the year 1819 great agricultural dis- 
tress. He did not mean to deny that the 
Irish agriculturists had felt the change in a 
manner peculiarly severe, but then he was 
also bound to remember that the agricultur- 
ist had now no war prices, nor the benefit 
of public contracts, nor any of those advan- 
tages which during the war were possessed 
more than by any other class in the United 
Kingdom, by the Irish farmers. If the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would refer all the 
existing distress to the depreciation of the 
paper currency, he. in return, would refer 
him to the time when Ireland had a paper 
currency—a time which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman must recollect well—and to all 


The hon. and learned Mem- 
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| fluctuations and the same effects. 


| former sacrifices were made. 


| but for the convenience of the 
| ment—vested an enormous power in an irre= 


| expectation, been abused, an instance 


(Mr. O’Connell) had alluded | 


Ireland, as having exhibited | 
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that that paper currency produced. Every 
Gentleman who had spoken on this subject 
had referred to the fluctuations which had 
taken place in the currency, as the greatest 
of public calamities; they had alluded to 
1797, 1816, 1819, 1822, and 1826. Many 
of these Gentlemen had deplored the la- 
mentable effects of these fluctuations; and 
then they concluded by calling on the Go- 
vernment to take the very step which must 
open the door to a repetition of the same 
More- 
over, they would do this and unsettle the 
whole of the public interests without the 
concomitance of any, or at least but a very 
slight degree, of the advantages for which 
It was not 
to the year 1819, that they were justified 
in looking back, it was to the year 1797, 
when that measure was passed, which, how- 
ever necessary 1t might have been at the 


| time, although upon that point there ex- 


isted much difference of opinion, had led to 
the many subsequent changes and distresses 
which all concurred in admitting and de- 


| ploring. That measure, which was not passed 


What | 


at the desire of the Bank of England itself, 


then Governs 


sponsible body, and gave them an unlimited 
authority to vary at their own will and plea- 


sure, all the contracts of the country. ‘True 
would not be attended by the same results? | 


to 

of 
moderation which, perhaps, of all the mira- 
cles in modern times stood forth as the 
greatest. Noone could deny the distress. 
ing consequences of that measure. Let 
them travel on to 1819, and then they 


it was, that power had not, according 


z 


misery which, although he thought much 

foe some hon. Gentlemen, 
were yet of considerable magnitude. Well, 
what was the decision? Why, notwith- 
standing all your distress and all your pres. 
sure, you determine to fulfil your engage- 
ments. And after this settlement would 
you, in 1854, resolve upon a violation? 
Would you take a step which, though hon. 
Gentlemen recommended it by arguments 
relating to the state of the country in 1797 
and at the time of depreciation, had no 
direct connexion with that period, it being 
well known that ninety-nine out of one 
hundred, nay nine hundred and ninety- 
nine out of one thousand, or any greater 
proportion of numbers, were not affected 
in their contracts by the depreciation of 
the last century. On these grounds he 
trusted that to preserve the public credit 
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and the public honour a strong majority 
would declare their opinion as to the neces- 
sity of adhering to the present standard. 
Some hon. Gentlemen had_ represented 
the fundholders as the monied interests—a 
mistake which, before he sat down, he 
thought it fitting to rectify. The fund- 
holders did not belong to the great and 
wealthy classes, but to the middle ranks of 
society—as was evident in the first glance 
ata paper showing what interest the mo- 
nied men, or leviathans of wealth, possess- 
ed, and what the middle classes had in the 
public funds. He would, with the per- 


mission of the House, refer to one paper, | 


from which it would appear how small a 


portion of this property was possessed by | 
the great leviathans of wealth whom the | 
right hon. Gentleman supposed to be the | 


objects of their exclusive protection. It 
was to the following effect :— 
Dividends payable 5th June, 1834... 
181,469 persons 
Not exceeding 
Not exceeding 
Not exceeding 


51... «56,236 
LOL... « + «29,202 
501... «263,482 
148,920 
Not exceeding 301. sccccceee so ++++32,549 
The middle classes then, it appeared, 
were the great proprietors in the funds, 


and, therefore, he had a right to tell his 
hon. Friend that if the object of the motion 
were effected it would be the destruction 
not of the large monied interest, but of 
those whose stake individually was little, 


but which little comprised their all. He 
should not further trespass on the patience 
of the House, being mindful of the pledge 
which he had given in the outset. 

Mr. Gillon moved the adjournment of 
the debate and the gallery was cleared for 
a division. 

Strangers were excluded for some time. 
Mr. Gillon consented to withdraw his mo- 
tion. 

Sir Charles Burrell addressed the House, 
and read an extract from the late Sir R. 
Peel's pamphlet on the currency, in which 
the advantage of an abundant over a re- 
stricted currency, was pointed out, with a 
view tothe promotion of national prosper- 
ity. The ill effects occasioned by a di- 
minution of the currency in 1819 had been 
foreseen, and it was justly argued that dis- 
tress must arise from taking 3,200,000/. out 
of circulation in the space of a single year. 
No country but this could have stood the 
shock thus occasioned, and we were now 
suffering severely from its effects. He 
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i could only look for relief to an extension 
of the currency, a measure in which he 
| thought that the fundholder himself, was 
, interested, and by which he would ulti- 
mately benefit, for though he might suffer 
a temporary loss of interest and capital, 
even he would be compensated by improved 
security, and by the general improvement of 
which he must be a partaker. On these 
grounds, as a benefit to the agricultural 
and other classes of the community, he 
supported the Motion. 

Mr. John Maxwell rose merely to pro- 
test against the stigma which was con- 
stantly applied to Members who supported 
inquiry into the monetary system. The 
motion was always narrowed into personal 
interests, into a question of Gentlemen 
creditors and Gentlemen debtors ; and the 
condition of 24 millions of industrious 
persons, whose means of employment have 
been wrested from them given to parties 
living on the taxes, is wholly overlooked He 
(Mr. Maxwell) as a representative of those 

24 millions, demanded that any mistake 
| which had deprived them of employment, 
| by taking away part of the means of their 
| employers, should be inquired into, and, if 
possible, rectified. He wished that no part 
lof the funds which gave them work and 
bread should be transferred unjustly, or 
from erroneous legislation, to others—more 
' particularly to placemen, pensioners and 
| fundholders, who had no right to them. 

Many of the working classes who had by 
| their savings built, or purchased a house, 
| had all swallowed up by the increased 
ivalue of money. It could never be too 
late to discover truth and to do justice, and 
| whatever stigma might follow his vote, it 
should be given to an inquiry to relieve 
agriculture, by relieving those who con- 
sume, as well as those who produce agri- 
cultural produce. 

Mr. Cayley: Sir, I know that, according 
to the strict rules of the House, | have not 
—as my motion is, in fact, an amendment 
on going into a Committee of Supply —the 
right of reply; I trust, however, to the 
indulgence of the House, to allow me to 
say a few words in explanation. I have 
been taxed with a desire to injure the work- 
ing-class by a rise of prices. Sir, I repel 
the charge with indignation. If there be 
a class in the community to whom I wish 
well—for whose benefit I would labour day 
and night—and whom I seek more than 
another to benefit by the measures I pro- 
pose—it is the working-class. What is 
the value of low prices to that class, with- 
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out employment, and without wages? I 
challenge inquiry into their condition now, 
and when prices were higher. 

The Speaker: I must remind the hon. 
Member that he is exceeding the limits of 
an explanation. 

Mr. Cayley: Then, Sir, since I am not 
allowed to say more—although there are 
many points to which I should have wished 
to address myself—I will only add, in two 
words—the right hon. Gentlemen who 
have spoken against the Motion have en- 
tirely misapprehended or perverted its 
object. Whatever my opinion of the 
necessities of the case may be, my motion 
does not ask for a depreciation of the 
standard of value; and whatever their 
opinion may be of the results of the mea- 
sure I propose to the labouring class, my 
firm conviction is—that that class, and their 
employers, would be equally benefitted 
by it. 

The House divided, on the motion :— 
Ayes 126; Noes 216; Majority 90. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 2, 1835. 


Minutes. ]} Petitions presented. By the Duke of RuTLAaNpD, 
from several Places in Leicestershire, for Relief to the 
Agricultural Interest.— By the Duke of SuTHERLAND, 
from Golspie and Loth, for further Accommodation in 
Seotech Churches, and for Protection to the Church of 
Scotland, 


FOR. 
Bulkeley, Sir R. 
Duffield, T. 
Euston, Earl of 
Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Fleetwood, P. H. 
Foley, E. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Goring, H. D. 
Kemp, T. R. 
Mandeville, Viscount 
Sanford, E. A. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Scholetield, J. 
Sinclair, G, 


ForEIGN AFFAIRS—SPAIN. | The Mar- 
quess of Londonderry wished to repeat the 
question he had put last night, and which 
the noble Viscount had promised this night 
to answer. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that there had 
been one vessel repaired in the dock-yards 
of his Majesty. The vessel was now called 
the Isabella 2nd, and the repairs cost the 
sum of 1,943/., to be defrayed by the 
Spanish government. There were also mus< 
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kets and stores of various sorts, amount- 
ing in value to about 200,000/. As to the 
questions by whom and when these were 
to be paid for, he said, that these expenses 
were also to be defrayed by the Spanish 
government ; but it appeared, from an in- 
struction sent out by the noble Duke oppo- 
site, to Mr. Villiers, on the 10th of March, 
1835, it had been intimated to the Spanish 
government, that the British Government 
would not press for the immediate payment 
of the demand. 

The Duke of Wellingion said, that the 
Noble Marquess had thought proper to put 
the questions which had been put. Had 
his noble Friend given notice to him, which 
was the ordinary Parliamentary course in 
these matters, and which he recommended 
his noble Friend to pursue in future, he 
should have attended in his place and given 
an answer to that part of the question which 
related to the share he had had in that 
transaction. It was true that it had been 
intimated to the Spanish government that 
it was not the intention of this Govern- 
ment to press immediately for payment. 

The Marquess of Londonderry adhered 
to the opinion he had before expressed on 
the subject. As to the recommendation of 
his noble Friend, he certainly had not in- 
timated to his noble Friend that it was his 
intention to put the question; he should 
take care, on a future occasion to do so. 


RESIGNATION OF THE MARQUESS OF 
WELLESLEY.] The Marquess of London- 
derry said, that seeing the noble Marquess 
(Wellesley) in his place, he wished to avail 
himself of the opportunity of saying a few 
words on a subject which had created a 
considerable degree of interest. He should 
have been satisfied to allow the matter to 
rest as it stood upon the last conversation, 
unwilling as he was to renew the subject, 
being as it was a matter of great delicacy, 
on account of its being connected with the 
honour of an illustrious personage ; but when 
he saw that it had been made the subject 
of observations in the press—not in the low, 
degraded portions of the press, but in the 
respectable portion of it—in two papers 
known to be connected with the Govern- 
ment, he meant The Globe and The Morn- 
ing Chronicle—and when he saw in them 
that it was represented that the illustrious 
personage near him (the Duke of Cumber- 
land) had made statements or drawn in- 
ferences which were not founded in fact, 
he could not allow such representations as 
a man of honour to be passed over without 
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giving them a complete contradiction. He 
had the satisfaction to state, that in con- 
sequence of what had occurred, a corre- 
spondence had taken place, and this was 
the position in which things now stood. 
The letters were now in his possession, 
showing that there was nothing for the 
illustrious Duke to unsay, and that what 
he had said, and what had been repre- 
sented by the illustrious Duke was fully 
borne out. In this position he was per- 
fectly disposed to leave the matter. These 
letters and documents were now in his pos- 
session ; he had no wish to press the matter 
further, but he thought it right to the 
character of the illustrious Duke that it 
should be freed from the smallest imputa- 
tion, such as that he could have represented 
any circumstance, or stated any matters 
which were not founded on positive data 
and well-proved facts. The correspondence 
wus so satisfactory that it could not be dis- 
puted. He repeated that he should not 
| press it further; but if the noble Viscount 
| opposite was not satisfied, he might call for 
| the correspondence, and so might the noble 
| Marquess if he had any desire to have the 
| matter further discussed. 

Viscount Melbourne had no wish what- 
ever to call for the correspondence. 


The Marquess Wellesley: Nor have I. 





Cuurcn or IRELAND—Down Peti- 
T10oN. | The Marquess of Londonderry 
said, that he had a Petition to which he 
wished to call the particular attention of 
their Lordships, for he felt the deepest in- 
terest in it. In his opinion, the present 
was one of the most important petitions 
which had ever been presented. It was 
jone of the most essential and agreeable 
/duties of a Member of either House of 
| Parliament to present petitions from his 
| fellow-subjects on great constitutional ques- 
tions. It was highly gratifying to him 
that this petition had been placed in his 
| hands. It was a compensation to him ‘for 
any little disappointment or mortification 
‘that he might have met with in his politi- 
‘cal career, when he saw so large a body of 
his countrymen and townsmen place so 
| much confidence in him. There were some 
| strong circumstances connected with his 
| presenting this petition, and circumstances 
which bore strongly on the condition of 
'the Roman Catholics of Ireland—namely, 
| that this petition was not presented by an 
Orangeman nor a party Churchman, but 
by a man who, from the earliest period of 


his political life, had been the steady friend 
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of the Roman Catholics; so that they might 
see that the great body of Irish Protestants 
of the north had intrusted their petition to 
the hands of an impartial man. ‘The peti- 
tion expressed the apprehensions of the 
Protestants of Ireland as to the increased 
and the dangerous influence of certain 
popular leaders, and their conviction that 
every concession made to the Catholics 
would but lead them on to make fresh de- 
mands. The first and most important sig- 
nature to the requisition to the High 
Sheriff was that of the Marquess of Down- 
shire, who had assisted in carrying the 
measure in favour of the Roman Catholics; 
but when he found that these mischiefs 
were arising, and this danger coming to 
the Church, he stepped forward in the 
most manly way and said, that thus far 
he had gone, but that he would go no 
farther; and when he saw that the Pro- 
testant religion, and Protestant interests, 
and their Protestant homes, were struck 
at, he must come forward to protect them. 
For these reasons that noble Marquess had 
taken the same step as the noble Duke on 
the cross benches (the Duke of Richmond), 
and the noble Earl (the Earl of Ripon), 
whom he did not then see in his place, and 
had separated himself from the Whigs. 
The petition, and the conduct of the noble 


Marquess with respect to it, had produced 


a most extraordinary effect. A letter had 
been written to the then Lord-lieutenant, 
violently censuring the conduct of the 
noble Marquess, and calling on the Lord- 
lieutenant to remove him from his situation 
as Lord-lieutenant of the county of Down. 
The tone and matter of the letter were so 
dictatorial that it assumed completely a 
tone of despotism, and it asked the Lord- 
lieutenant the question, whether, by per- 
mitting Lord Downshire to retain an office 
of so much confidence, to which duties so 
important were attached, he and his as- 
sociates were not exposing themselves to 
the resentment of the great mass of the 
people, on whom Parliamentary Reform 
had made them dependant, by whom the 
majority of the Representatives was re- 
turned, and who were, therefore, armed 
with full power to carry their wishes into 
effect—that they had not now the choice of 
abiding or not the consequences of this new 

rinciple i in the Government, for it must 
influence their regulations, and from the 
operation of which it was not in their 
power to withdraw. Such were the terms 
of Mr. Sheil’s letter to the Lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland. The Lord-lieutenant, notwith- 
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standing this letter, felt the impropriety of 
removing the noble Marquess, and he was 
not removed. ‘The next vengeance of Mr. 
Sheil was directed against the humble in- 
dividual who now addressed them. In that 
matter he had been more fortunate than in 
the other; but for himself he must say, 
that the praise and condemnation of the 
hon. Member were alike to him. What 
was it that was alleged against him? That 
he was the orator of an Orange mob, and, 
therefore, unfit to be trusted with an im- 
portant post in the King’s service ; and all 
this was represented of him merely for the 
part he humbly but conscientiously took on 
the subject of the maintenance of our in- 
stitutions. The second signature to this 
petition was that of Colonel Ford. This 
was a matter of considerable importance ; 
for, on a former occasion, the noble Earl, 
then at the head of the Government (Earl 
Grey) had laid much stress on the fact 
that Colonel Ford’s name was attached to 
a petition, observing that Colonel Ford was 
a Reformer. That fact proved that even 
Reformers joined those who stood up for 
the preservation of the Establishment. 
Colonel Ford was one of the best Jand- 
lords, and the man most looked up to in 
the county, and his signature, therefore, 
was a strong point in favour of the petition. 
Great efforts had been made to run down 
the meeting, and it had often been said, 
the landlords had driven their tenants to it 
like sheep. This was not true, and he 
wished to God that all Ireland could pro- 
duce such an exhibition as the county of 
Down on that occasion. The tenantry 
followed their landlords willingly, and there 
was no such affection entertained for the 
landlords by the tenantry in any part of 
Ireland as there was in the county Down. 
It would be a proud day for Ireland did 
such affectionate feelings and attachment 
exist between landlords and their tenantrv 
in other parts of Ireland, as had been shown 
in that county on that occasion. They had 
no banners, no mottos, no colours, no tunes, 
no exciting tunes, such as they had recourse 
to ona recent occasion. He wished it had 
been the same on an occasion of which the 
noble Viscount opposite had not yet given 
an explanation. He must take that ops 
portunity of telling the noble Lord, that 
that was his sincere opinion; and he 
shouldalso take the opportunity of expressing 
his hope that his noble Friend would use 
all his influence amongst the protestants of 
Ireland, that they might not resort to the 
use of banners and mottos in July next 
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that they might not take a leaf out of the 
disgraceful book of their opponents. The 
violent threats of the noble Viscount oppo- 
site would not hinder them from sodoing,but 
he trusted that the influence of his noble 
Friend would be powerful enough to pro- 
duce such an effect. Looking at the state 
of Ireland generally, he could not but be 
surprised that the noble Viscount should 
allow so much influence to a certain indi- 
vidual. He remembered a speech made by 
a noble Lord then at the head of the 
Government, in which it was said that a 
noble Marquess, who had pacified India, 
was to go over and tranquillize Ireland. 
They had all formed the highest antici- 
pations at the appointment of the noble 
Marquess, but the system he had pursued 
was not such as to produce that effect. He 
gave the noble Marquess credit, however, 
for many valuable and important improve- 
ments which had occurred during his 
administration. Among these were the 
establishment of the constabulary force 
and petty sessions; and had he remained 
there, it would have been more satisfactory 
to the people of Ireland than the appoint- 
ment of the noble Lord who was Lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland. The noble Viscount 
had asked him a few days ago why he had 
not presented this petition, which had been 


agreed on six months since, at an earlier 


period. He was too frank not to tell the 
noble Lord that he had a motive in doing 
so, and that was to let Ireland and this 
country see what he conceived to be the 
most unnatural coalition between the noble 
Viscount and the faction which now 
governed Ireland. That was the object of 
the petition when the noble Viscount was 
at the head of a former Government. Part 
of the object had been gained immediately 
after the petition was agreed to, for the 
noble Viscount was dethroned from his 
place as Minister and another was appoint- 
ed in his stead. He did not present the 
petition during the existence of that Mi- 
nistry, because he did not think that he 
was called on to embarrass that Govern- 
ment by a discussion of this sort, for he 
believed that that Government had given 
confidence to the Protestants of Ireland. 
If the noble Viscount doubted him in that 
respect [Lord Melbourne: “Oh, not in 
the least!”] He would prove the truth of 
what he asserted ; but when he saw the 
noble Viscount in office again not only 
with a Government as bad as before, but 
infinitely worse, he thought himself bound 
to come forward and present it. Not only 
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did the law appointments of Ireland show 
the influence of that person, but he ( Mr. 
O’Connell) spoke as if from the Treasury 
Bench, and said “we” will do this, and 
“we” will do that. It was not possible, 
therefore, to disconnect the noble Viscount 
at the head of the Government from Mr, 
O’Connell—they were one and the same. 
His Government existed on the breath of 
Mr. O’Connell; to-morrow, if that hon. 
Member pleased to desert the noble Vis- 
count’s Government, the noble Viscount 
must resign the Seals. The whole coun- 
try knew that, if the noble Viscount did 
not. Did the noble Viscount recollect the 
King’s speech in 1834, and could he recon- 
cile his conduct to the sentiments then 
expressed? Let the noble Viscount look 
to the latter part of his Majesty’s gracious 
speech on that occasion. His Majesty was 
made thus to express himself:—‘To the 
practices which have been used to produce 
disaffection to the State, and mutual dis- 
trust and animosity between the people of 
the two countries, is chiefly to be attributed 
the spirit of insubordination, which though 
for the present in a great degree controlled 
by the power of the law, has been but too 
perceptible in many instances. To none 
more than to the deluded instruments of 
the agitation thus perniciously excited is 
the continuance of such a spirit productive 
of the most ruinous consequences ; and the 
united and vigorous exertions of the loyal 
and well-affected in aid of the Government 
are imperiously required, to put an end 
to a system of excitement and violence 
which, while it continues, is destructive of 
the peace of society, and, if successful, must 
inevitably prove fatal to the power and 
safety of the United Kingdom.” He would 
ask the noble Viscount to answer him this 
question—whether this passage did not 
refer to Mr. O’Connell ? If it did, then 
he wished to know whether the noble 
Viscount had now the same opinion as at 
that time of Mr. O’Connell and his—he 
Was going to say tail, but he would say Mr. 
O'Connell and his suite. He would not 
say tail, because he understood that that 
word was thought to be offensive, though 
he should have thought that he would have 
been proud of having a tail. He believed 
it was said without offence, that Lord 
Stanley had a tail; but as that expression 
was objected to, he should not use it, and 
he was sincerely sorry if he had used any 
expression that was offensive. He had 
chanced casually to cast his eyes over some 


of Mr. O’Connell’s speeches; he did not 
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often do so, but these were extraordinary 
speeches, and he had refreshed his memory 
with reading them, in order to tell the 
noble Viscount how that hon. Member had 
spoken of him with whom he was now 
united, and was carrying on the same 
Government. Mr. O’Connell had said, 
“In plain truth, Lord Melbourne is in- 
competent to the office he holds, and it is 
lamentable to think that the destinies of 
Ireland have been intrusted to such a 
person. Of the Marquess of Lansdowne, 
Mr. O’Connell had said—“His hostility to 
Ireland is the more active and persevering, 
as he is bound by every tie to entertain dif- 
ferent sentiments towards her.” Of Lord 
Brougham—no, he would not say one word 
of what Mr. O’Connell had said of that 
noble and learned Lord, of whose extraordi- 
nary talents the noble Viscount had not 
availed himself in the formation of his 
Government, but had rather made an olla 
podrida of the Chancellorship in a way 
that nobody could understand. Mr. O’Con- 
nell had not spared the noble Viscount at 
the head of the Woods and forests. He 
said “The people may despair of Lord 
Duncannon and the Whigs ever doing any 
thing in accordance with common sense. 
Their whole career is marked by drivelling 
fatuity and disgraceful folly.” Such were 


Mr. O’Connell’s opinion of the Ministry. 
The noble Viscount came down on the first 
day of the session, and told their Lord- 
ships that he had no connexion with Mr. 
O'Connell, and that he did not know whe- 
ther that learned person was supporting 


him or not. But at the very moment the 
noble Viscount was making this assertion 
in this House, two writs were being moved 
for in another place on the appointment of 
the Attorney and Solicitor-General for 
Ireland, and Mr. O’Connell was universally 
declaring, that although he himself had 
no office under Government, yet he had 
the law appointments in his pocket. He 
(the noble Marquess) had heard and be- 
lieved that all the law appointments in 
Ireland were under the directions of Mr. 
O’Connell. Noble Lords opposite might 
cheer, but he still believed that to be the 
fact. He could assure their Lordships that 
he had received letters from persons in Ire- 
land, expressive of the greatest apprehen- 
sion in consequence of the influence exer- 
cised by Mr. O’Connell over the Govern- 
ment of that country, and who declared 
(what was perfectly true) that the position 
of that Gentleman behind the scenes was 
more fatal to Ireland than if he had been 
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Attorney-General. The noble Marquess 
then read a letter from an individual whom 
he described as possessing the very best in- 
formation of the state of the public feeling 
in Ireland. The writer stated—‘‘ That 
since the change of Government, affairs 
had been materially, and for the Protest- 
ants in that country, ruinously altered ; and 
that he saw much greater ground to fear 
the result of the secret influence which 
Mr. O'Connell possessed, and would most 
assuredly exercise, than he did the effects 
of the direct acts of the Legislature itself. 
Every office would be filled by his no- 
minees. ‘The judgment seat and the con- 
stabulary force would also be filled from 
his ranks. This was no exaggerated pic- 
ture. The question of the forfeiture of 
estates was already openly discussed, and 
was brought more prominently before the 
public than it had ever yet been in the 
whole History of Ireland.” Noble Lords 
might deceive themselves, but he had done 
nothing more than state what was the im- 
pression on the minds of a great portion of 
the people of Ireland. He would ask if 
there had not been a palpable influence 
exercised upon the noble Viscount at the 
head of his Majesty’s Government by Mr. 
O’Connell as regarded Ireland? He 
would tell the noble Viscount that there 
had been. This was his conscientious be- 
lief, and it was this which had induced 
him to state so much to their Lordships as 
he had done. Some very severe animad- 
versions had been made on some Members 
of their Lordships’ House by Mr. O’Connell 
in another place. It happened to him 
(the Marquess of Londonderry) to be well 
acquainted with a certain event that had 
occurred in Ireland between a relation of 
his own and the hon. Member for Dublin. 
He was perfectly aware that as that hon. 
Member had taken his line, any measure 
of the nature of that to which he alluded 
was unnecessary to be pressed upon him. 
If the hon. Member for Dublin had clothed 
himself with the garb of a miserable im- 
punity, and had placed himself in a situa- 
tion which all others who ranked in society 
as gentlemen were separated from, those 
who came under the lash of his animadver- 
sions must bear it as they could and must 
let it pass as the idle wind which they 
regard not. ‘The hon. Member for Dublin 
not only attacked the living, but those who 
were gone equally fell under the wanton 
lash of that person. He (the noble Mar- 
quess) did not allude to what had been said 
of a lamented relative of his own, but the 
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other day Mr. Alexander’s name was most 
wantonly brought forward by Mr. O’Con- 
nell. If that hon. Gentleman, when using 
that great magical word Reform, would en- 
deavour to reform himself a little, it would 
not only be more beneficial to Ireland, but | 
to himself, for he and all Irishmen would | 
then respect the hon. Member for Dublin | 
much more than at present. The hon. 
Member would fill a far higher place in | 
his country’s esteem. The noble Marquess | 
concluded by presenting the petition. 
Viscount Melbourne: My Lords, the| 
observations which have been made by the | 
noble Earl will not render it necessary for | 
me to trouble your Lordships at any great | 
length. From the beginning of the noble | 
Lord’s speech, I was in hopes of being able | 
to bear testimony to the great prudence 
and discretion which he manifested, but in 
the conclusion of it Le relapsed into his 
usual strain, and certainly indulged in 
language not characterized by that wisdom 
which marked the commencement of it. I 
apprehend that the petition is the expression 
of the sentiments of the people by whom 
it was voted, at the time at which, and in 
the circumstances under which, it was 
voted, and that undoubtedly it should have 
been presented to the persons to whom it 
was addressed by that body, at least at 


the first convenient opportunity after it had 
been so agreed upon by that meeting. 
Now, my Lords, when was this petition 


adopted? It was agreed upon on the 31st 
of last October, and the noble Lord pre- 
sents it now on the 2nd day of June, at a 
period at least of three months after your 
Lordships have been sitting. I beg leave 
to say, my Lords, that in other hands 
than those of the noble Marquess, and at 
other times, a petition of this sort might be 
made subservient to party views and 
party projects. It might be kept in the 
pocket of the individual to whom it was 
committed, during the time that a Minis- 
try was in power to whom it was not suited 
to present it ; and it might be brought for- 
ward again, and that with great pomp and 
ostentation, at a moment when other Mi- 
nisters were in power, upon whom it might 
be thought more effectually to operate. 
But the noble Lord had said, that he did 
not think it worth while to present it to 
your Lordships at an earlier period. Why, 
whose petition is it, pray? Is it the peti- 
tion of the noble Lord, I ask, or is it that 
of the meeting from which it purports to 
come? Did the noble Lord receive a dis- 
cretionary power to present it or to detain 
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it, according to his pleasure? Who gave 
him, I should like to know, any control or 
command over the presentation of that 
petition whatsoever? Was it not his duty 
then, to be directed by that meeting what 
todo? My Lords, as soon as that meeting 
was dispersed, it was gone—it was funclus 
officio ; and it could not afterwards change 
the direction already given as to the time 
of its presentation. Whatever private in- 
timation the noble Lord might have had, 
he had no right to do otherwise than fulfil 
the directions given by that meeting. We 
do not know now, my Lords, that this 
petition, under the present altered cireum- 
stances of the Government and the coun- 
try, is expressive of the real opinions of the 
persons who originally agreed to it. We 
may presume that it is so; but 1 say we do 
not know that the petition expresses their 
opinion at present. Why, then, I own I 
should have been much better satisfied if 
the noble Lord had persevered in the pru- 
dent course he has followed for the last 
three months, and had abstained from pre- 
senting the petition at all to this House ; 
for it does compel me to do what I other- 
wise should not have done, namely, to go 
a little into the circumstances connected 
with the getting up of that petition. Un- 
doubtedly the meeting at which the peti- 
tion was adopted, was viewed with great 
anxiety by the Government of that day. 
It was a meeting called by the High-She- 
riff, in pursuance of a requisition signed by 
the Lord-Lieutenant of the county, and a 
great number of noblemen and magistrates, 
who were charged to preserve the public 
peace ; and the meeting so called was an 
exclusive meeting of Protestants. Now, I 
do not wish to use any language of bitter- 
ness and asperity, but I do put it to noble 
Lords on the other side of the House, 
whether it was consistent with the duty of 
those noble Lords, considering the station 
they held, and the responsibility with which 
they were charged—I put it more particu- 
larly to the noble Earl, who so lately 
brought a strong charge against the Irish 
Government respecting the late procession 
in Dublin, on the ground that it was 
exclusively a Roman Catholic assembly— 
whether it were wise or prudent, under 
the circumstances, for persons in such a 
station to call a meeting of that kind, and 
in that part of the country? Consider, my 
Lords, if this example had been followed— 
consider if, in those parts of the country 
where the Roman Catholic religion pre- 
vails, exclusive meetings of Roman Catho- 
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lics had been called; consider, my Lords, 
—and I appeal more particularly to those 
who are so anxious not to divide that coun- 
try into two distinct classes,—what a pro- 
lific source of discord and animosity that 
must have been! But I beg leave to ob- 
serve to your Lordships that that example 
was not followed by the Roman Catholics ; 
and as it has not been followed by those 
who are sometimes taunted for their love 
of outrage, I have nothing more to do than 
to express my strong opinion of the impru- 
dence of the noble Lords who were the 
promoters of that most dangerous example. 
This meeting was called against the then 
existing Government, and against the strong 
and decided opinion of the then Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of TIreland—a Nobleman who has 
to-night received the highest meed of praise 
—the tribute of admiration of the noble 
Lord opposite—and whose opinion I much 
wish had had the same weight with the 
noble Lord on that occasion which it ap- 
pears to possess at present. In all the praise 
which has been given to my noble Friend, 
I cordially concur. It is no more than, 
nor even so much as, he deserves. I only 
object a little to the time at which it has 
been given. I wish it had been bestowed 
at a period when it might have been of 
some service, and when it might have 
tended to support his government—if, in- 
deed, it could have given any support to 
one of his high and eminent character. | 
do not, I confess, admire that practice which 
delays all praise to public men, until it is 
no longer of any service ; and, I beg leave 
to observe, that a little earnest support to 
a man when in office, is worth a hundred 
speeches of eulogy when he has retired 
from it. My Lords, the noble Lord has, 
in the end of his speech, adverted to the 
present Government, both in this coun- 
try and in Ireland, and has very fre- 
quently mentioned the name of an hon. 
and learned Gentleman, a Member of 
the other House of Parliament. JI re- 
member the time when the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Roden) told us that by the 
frequent mention of the name of that hon. 
Gentleman in this House, we gave him a 
power and influence in the country which 
he would not otherwise possess, and I 
always thought there was great weight in 
that observation. But that admonition 
seems to have been entirely forgotten by 
the noble Lords opposite, for we now 
rarely hear anything else from them but 
the name of that hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. I can only however in reply to 
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the accusations of the noble Marquess deny 
most decidedly the truth of the insinua- 
tions which have been made by the noble 
Marquess. With respect to the speeches 
and letters which have been read, it is 
rather for Mr. O’Connell himself than for 
me to reconcile how he can give support to 
his Majesty’s Government consistently with 
those letters and speeches. It is not a 
matter, at least, on which I am called upon 
to speak. With respect to the legal ap- 
pointments in Ireland having been in- 
fluenced by Mr. O'Connell, I at once 
utterly and entirely deny it; more espe- 
cially with regard to the appointment of 
the Attorney and Solicitor-General, whom 
the noble Lord has particularly mentioned, 
do I give this denial; for it so happens, 
that at the very period when Mr. O’Con- 
nell was writing and publishing these 
letters, the present Solicitor-General had 
his appointment, and every body knows 
that at that time we were extremely 
anxious, if we could have compassed it, to 
have had Mr. Sergeant Perrin in the situa- 
tion which he at present holds. They 
were both designated then, as they are 
now, by their ranks and talents, both in 
Parliament and in their profession ; and I 
utterly deny that they were in any respect 
the nominees of Mr. O’Connell, as I 
utterly deny all the other imputations that 
have been cast upon us by the noble Lord. 

The Marquess of Downshire was under- 
stood to say, that he did not regret the 
step which he had taken in calling the 
meeting from which this petition ori- 
ginated. He was prepared at that time, 
as he was now, to abide by the conse- 
quences of it. He had supported Catholic 
emancipation because he deemed it a mea- 
sure necessary to the tranquillity of the 
country. In the year 1834 he found all 
this expectation of benefit from that mea- 
sure totally frustrated. He had in con- 
sequence, in August last, attended a 
meeting of Protestants in Dublin, where 
he had expressed the same sentiments 
which he was now expressing to their 
Lordships. He had expressed great regret 
that the result of that measure was not 
satisfactory, and had said, that the time 
was at last come in which it was not only 
incumbent, but also necessary, that all true 
Protestants should make a stand. He had 
made that stand; and, without making 
any boast, he would add, that he was 
ready to stay where he was. He con- 
sidered that unless the Protestant Church 
Establishment in Ireland was supported 
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with fairness, the continuance of the con- | direction of a particular body as the large 
nexion of that country with England | body of Roman Catholics which had re- 
would be seriously endangered. As a | cently assembled at Dublin to meet his Ma- 
proof of the great respectability of the | jesty’s representative. [‘‘ No, no.”] He said 
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meeting, he would state that though many 
of those who attended it had to travel 
thirty miles from the place of their meet- 
ing to their homes, there had not been a 
single breach of the peace brought before 


any of the magistrates of the county of | 


Down arising out of the events of that day. 
He thought it right to inform their Lord- 
ships that those who differed from the 
petitioners in their religious creed had not 
offered to them any insult, either as they 


went to or returned from the place of | 


meeting. They had attended without 
banners, and he mentioned it, to do honour 


to the Roman Catholics of the county of | 


Down, that there had been no insult 
offered by them to any of the Protestants. 
He could confirm the statement of the 
noble Marquess as to the mutual good 
feeling which prevailed among the land- 
lords and tenantry in the county of Down, 
which had arisen from the good conduct of 
the landlords on the one side, and from the 
conviction which experience had stamped 
upon the minds of the tenantry, that the 
landlords were most anxious to promote 
their happiness. He had troubled their 
Lordships with these few remarks because 
he had promoted that meeting, and was as 
well convinced at present, as then, that the 
course he had pursued was the proper one. 

Viscount Duncannon observed, that from 
the speech of the noble Marquess, it was 
quite manifest that the country was more 
indebted for the preservation of the peace 
to the forbearance of the Catholics than it 
was to the prudence and discretion of those 
who had brought together so numerous a 
meeting of parties exclusively Protestant. 
When the noble Marquess stated, that the 
persons who attended this meeting had not 
assembled with banners, he forgot to state 
that they had done so in consequence of a 
notification issued by five Orange Magis- 
trates to the different Orange lodges in the 
county of Down. [The noble Lord read 
the notification, which purported to come 
from the grand Orange lodge of that 
county, and desired the members of the 
different subordinate lodges to attend with- 
out flags, sashes, or badges] He con- 
tended from this placard, that their attend- 
ance without flags was not spontaneous, 
and argued that their marching without 
sashes and badges proved that this large 
Protestant meeting was as much under the 


yes, yes—exactly the same. Their Lord- 
| ships had heard a great deal lately about the 
‘manner in which those who went out to 
meet the Lord Lieutenant were marshalled 
| by certain individuals. Now here was this 
great Protestant meeting of the county of 
| Down evidently marshalled and arrayed by 
‘five Orange leaders, by five gentlemen, 
_who, as they were armed with the commis- 
sion of the peace, were not acting, as he 
‘conceived, very consistently with their 
duty as Magistrates. The noble Marquess 
had taken credit for the meeting, because 
‘it had broken up without any breach of 
the peace ; and he had done it in a manner 
which meant to imply that no blame could 
attach to him for convening that meeting, 
inasmuch as it had not committed a breach 
of the peace. He contended that if there 
was any force in this argument, it applied 
also to those who had recently assembled 
at Dublin to meet the Lord Lieutenant, 
and who had been so vehemently attacked 
in consequence by the noble Lords opposite. 
There had been no breach of the peace in 
consequence of their assembling; and, 
therefore, according to the noble Lord's 
argument, no blame could attach to them 
for assembling. He concluded by ex- 
| pressing his conviction that the country 
was very much indebted to the forbearance 
of the Roman Catholics of the county of 
| Down for the preservation of peace in that 
part of Ireland. 
| The Duke of Wellington rose in conse- 
| quence of the observations which had been 
‘made by the noble Lords opposite on his 
‘noble Friend who introduced this petition 
‘to their Lordships, and on his noble Friend 
| near him, who had called the meeting from 
which the petition proceeded. No one la- 
_mented more than he did the unfortunate 
difference of opinion which existed in 
| Ireland upon religious subjects; but with- 
out dwelling further upon that unfortunate 
difference, he would proceed to recall to 
the attention of their Lordships the cir- 
cumstances existing in Ireland when this 
meeting was convened. For a long time 
previously—at least for three or four years 
—there had been a total cessation of pay- 
ment of all dues to the Church of one 
description—he meant tithes. The Clergy- 
men of the Church of England in Ireland 
were suffering in consequence the utmost 
extremity of distress. Parliament had 
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been prorogued without any measure having 
been passed to enable the Clergy to recover 
their tithes, and under these circumstan- 
ces his noble Friend had stood forward to 
give them some relief—to exhibit the desire 
of the Protestants of his county to admi- 
nister to their support, to declare their 
adhesion to the Protestant religion, and to 
petition Parliament to afford assistance to 
the pastors of that religion. [ Lord 
Melbourne: There’s nothing about tithes 
in the petition.] He should not reeommend 
the Lord-lieutenant or the Custos Rotu- 
lorum to attend the public meetings of his 
county in general, but under the circum- 
stances which existed at the time of thi: 
meeting, considering the state of the 
Protestant Chureh in Ireland, considering 
the condition in which the Tithe Question 
had been left at the end of the last Session 
of Parliament, and also considering the 
Measure for the future regulation of tithe 
which was known to be in contemplation, 
he thought that it was laudable in his noble 
Friend, the Lord-lieutenant of the county 
of Down, and in his noble Friend near hin, 
to put themselves at the head of that 
county for the purpose of affording 
protection to the Protestant religion in 
Ireland. Their Lordships had been told 
that owing to the forbearance of the Roman 
Catholics in the county of Down, and 
elsewhere, this great mecting had not 
ended in riot, and that the hopes of his 
noble relative to preserve the peace had not 
been disappointed. Now, he believed that 
the real truth was, that the great bulk 
the Roman Catholics as well as of the 
Presbyterians were as much interested as 
the Protestant of the Established Church 
in maintaining the safety of the Protestant 
Establishment ; and therefore he could not 
feel such extraordinary obligations — to 
the Roman Catholics for remaining quiet 
as the noble Baron professed to feel. 
Whatever opinion might be entertained 
respecting the conduct of his two noble 
Friends near him, it must be admitted 
that all the other persons who attended that 
meeting had a good right to attend it if 
they pleased, and that it would have been a 
breach of the public peace for any one to 
have endeavoured to interrupt them. He, 
therefore, could not think that there was 
any great merit in letting the parties who 
had been at this meeting return home 
without disturbance. 

Earl Fitzwilliam requested the noble 
Duke who had just sat down to read the 
requisition upon which this meeting was 
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convened, and afterwards to read the peti- 
tion sent up to their Lordships from the 
meeting. The requisition called for a 
meeting of the Protestants of the county 
of Down “ to consider the alarmine state of 
their Protestant institutions in this alarming 
crisis of the fate.” But the 
noble uke wished the House now to 
believe that the main, if not the enlv, 
objc ct of the petitions rs was to take 
of tithes for the benefit of the 
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not be demed, no, not 
noble Lords opposite, who 
so loudly, that if the Irish ‘Tithes 
which came up from the other libs of 
Parliament last vear, had been passed by 
their Lordships, those for whose 
especial according to the noble 
duke, this meeting was called, would not 
have been in the wretehed situation in 
which they then were. The great objection 
to this meeting, as it appeared to him, was, 
that it was the mecting of a sect, of a reli- 
gious sect. No one could justly blame the 
noble Marquis for attending a county meet- 
ing, convened to petition Parliament a 
the redress of grievances which were of < 
national kind. [‘‘ Lear,” from the Earl of 
Roden.| Vf the noble 1 04 by th: os cheer 
meant to intim that he (Earl Fitzwil- 
liam) did not think the preservation of the 
Protestant church in Ireland to be a great 
and important object, the noble Earl greatly 
misunderstood him. He did think it an 
important object: but, as it appeared to 
him, the noble Earl took too sectarian a 
view of this subject. He thought that the 
preservation of the Protestant religion was 
a Protestant object. What he meant to 
say Was, that it was not an object for which 
all the component parts of the Irish nation, 
for it was divided into many sects, could 
unite and co-operate. He must say, that 
his noble Friend, the Lord-lieutenant of 
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the county of Down, had been in error, he 
would not say more, in countenancing a 
meeting of this sectarian kind. The great 
evil of Ireland was its division into sects ; 
and if he had any further observation to 
make upon this petition it was, that it was 
calculated not to allay but to exasperate 
feelings of religious animosity. 

The Duke of Wellington had alluded to 
the petition, not to the requisition, as the 
discussions at the meeting from which the 
petition emanated, had chiefly turned on 
the distress in which the clergy were at 
that time involved. 

Lord Farnham contended, that the object 
of the petition was not to exasperate reli- 
gious animosities, but as its words expressed, 
to support the connexion between the two 
countries, by supporting the Established 
Church in Ireland. He wished to remind 
the House, that a Tithe Bill had been 
brought into the House of Commons last 
Session, which, ifit had reached that House, 
would have met with general approbation. 
jut in deference to an hon. and learned 
Gentleman, whose name had been too often 
mentioned that evening, the Bill was sent 
up to their Lordships in an altered shape— 
in a shape which rendered it a Bill of pains 
and penalties on the clergy, instead of being 
a relief and benefit to them. It was, there- 
fore, not wonderful that, when such a Bill 
was brought up to their Lordships at so 
late a period of the Session, it was im- 
possible to concoct a new Bill, their Lord. 
ships should have thrown it out, with all 
its injurious and destructive clauses. 

The Marquess of Westmeath reminded the 
House that Mr. O’Connell had said, in one 
of his speeches, that he looked upon the 25 
per cent. taken from the Church by the 
Tithe Bill of last Session as only an instal- 
ment of the great debt due tothe people. The 
hon. Gentleman had not said when he would 
demand the next instalment ; but demand 
it, no doubt, he would. He had often heard 
it said, that their Lordships by rejecting the 
Tithe Bill of last Session, had reduced the 
clergy to their present state of destitution. 
Now his reason for voting against that Bill 
was, that he mistrusted the feelings and 
intentions of Mr. O’Connell, as he had dis- 
closed them in his different speeches. 

Lord Hatherton would not have risen 
had not the noble Lord opposite stated that 
the Tithe Bill, which he had introduced 
into the House of Commons last Session as 
Irish Secretary, had been altered and modi- 
fied by the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin. He could assure the noble Lord 
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that he was completely in error. [Lord 
Farnham: Iwas speaking of the altered 
Bill, not of the original Bill.] It was quite 
clear, from what the noble Baron had just 
stated, that he had not mistaken the noble 
Baron’s original observation. The fact was, 
that he had introduced into the House of 
Commons a Tithe Bill, which he believed 
would have passed through both Houses. 
He believed, however, that that Bill was of 
a nature which would have been resisted 
by nearly all the people of Ireland. He 
believed that the Government never could 
have forced upon that country an arrange- 
ment founded on the basis of that measure. 
What, then, was the duty of the Govern- 
ment? ‘That which the Government pur- 
sued. The Government listened to the re- 
presentations made to it by the Members 
for Irish counties, who informed them that 
they could never agree, and that the people 
would never agree, to the conversion of 
church property into a perpetual investment 
inland. The Government, therefore, aban- 
doned the project of an investment in land, 
and were obliged, as a matter of course, to 
abandon all the arrangements connected 
with such an investment. The representa- 
tions which induced them to arrive at that 
conclusion, came from the Irish county 
Members generally, and last of all from the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin. It 
was true, that Mr. O’Connell was deputed 
to express the sentiments of those Irish 
Members in the House of Commons, that 
he submitted their views to the House in 
the shape of a motion, and that they then 
stated their acquiescence in that motion. 
But Mr. O’Connell was not the individual 
with whom those suggestions originated. 
He had made an error—he was toid that 
it was the noble Member for Leitrim who 
divided the House on that Motion. He 
should regret if this petition were disposed 
of, without the opportunity being allowed 
him of entering his protest against the 
principle upon which the meeting at which 
it originated, was got up. That meeting 
was without parallel in the history of Ire- 
land,—it was the meeting of the portion of 
a sect (he used the term as it was usually 
applied), convened by the High Sheriff of 
the county, on the same plan as some time 
before the county of Cavan had been as- 
sembled, and he did not believe that any 
other instances existed in which the mere 
portions of bailiwicks were so convened by 
the presiding officer. No less than five 
gentlemen, in their capacities as officers of 
the grand Orange Lodges in Ireland, had 
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brought the disinterested aid of those bodies 
on the occasion to which he adverted, and 
it was with the greatest difficulty that the 
Irish Government saved other similar ex- 
amples, the results of which might have 
been most sanguinary. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury had not 
intended to take any part in the conversa- 
tion which had arisen this evening, but he 
could not sit still and hear from the noble 
Lord who had filled the highest and most 
responsible office under the Lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland language such as he (the Arch- 
bishop )had never heard uttered before in this 
House, without offering a few words of 
dissent from that language. The noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Hatherton) had desig- 
nated the Established Church of Ireland a | 
Sectarian Church. It was the first time 
he had heard such a designation applied to | 
the Established Church of the country, and | 
he did think that such language was as 
unconstitutional as it was—— 

Earl Fitzwilliam rose to order. He 
trusted the most reverend Prelate would 
allow him to send the right reverend Prelate 
back to his Latin grammar and dictionary. 
The most reverend Prelate did not seem to 
understand what was the meaning of the 
word sect. He contended that the Church 





of England was just as much a sect as the 


Roman Catholics a sect, as the Baptists 
were a sect, Presbyterians of Scotland a 
sect, or the Unitarians asect. [OA/ Oh /] 
“Yes,” said the noble Ear], “‘ Give me leave 
to tell the most reverend Prelate, learned 
and right reverend as he is’—[Cries of 
** Spoke, spoke,” ‘* Order.” ]—I have a 
right to explain. 

The Earl of Wicklow rose to order 
amidst great confusion. Ifthe Orders of 
the House were to be respected or not, he 
must beg leave to state that the noble 
Karl not having been alluded to by the 
most reverend Prelate, had no right to 
rise in explanation, or to answer observa- 
tions directed to another Member of the 
House. The most reverend Prelate had 
directed his observations to what had 
fallen from the noble Lord on the back 
benches (Lord Hatherton), and not to the 
noble Earl (Fitzwilliam). ‘The noble Lord 
(Hatherton) if he had any explanation to 
offer, would be justified in making it, but 
the noble Earl having spoken on the ques- 
tionand not being alluded to, had norightto 
rise in explanation. ‘The noble Earl was 
entirely out of order in referring the most 
reverend Prelate back to his Latin gram- 
mar and dictionary, and was grossly out 
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of order in maintaning his ground on the 
present occasion. 

Lord Hatherion, in explanation, begged 
to say that it was true he had used the phrase 
*« Sectarian,” but at the same time the 
expression had been before used with re- 
ference to the meeting in question. 

Karl Fitzwilliam said, that he had a 
right to explain what he meant by a sect, 
and with the permission of the noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Wicklow) he would 
do so. He contended that the Church of 
England was as much a sect as those 
classes of Dissenters from that Church 
which he had already enumerated. ‘The 
Established Church, it was true, was the 
predominant sect, and he confessed he 
was surprised the most reverend Prelate 
should have felt himself called upon to 
express any regret at such a designation 
of the Church to which he belonged. 

‘The Archbishop of Canterbury said, that 
every body of Christians was gramma- 
tically and etymologicaily a sect. ‘The 
Church of England was not a sect, either 
in the sense of the law, or in the common 
acceptation of theterm. He apprehended 
that the term ‘ Sect’? was applied in its 
usual theological acceptation to a body or 
class of persons who separated or divided 
themselves from that which was acknow- 
ledged to be a Church. ‘Thus it was that 
the professors of the Roman Catholic 
faith were not designated a sect because 
they formed a Church. Tie Churchof Eng- 
land was not a sect, because it was the 
Established Church of the country, and 
on the same grounds the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland was not a sect. But 
when the noble Earl talked of Unitarians 
as not being a sect, he (the Archbishop 
of Canterbury) wished to be informed 
when they had ever been otherwise so 
considered. In the ordinary and every 
sense of the word they were sectarians, 

The Earl of Roden denied that the 
term “ Sectarian”’ justly applied to the 
meeting held in the county of Down 
in the month of October last. It was 
impossible for him to allow the present 
discussion to pass without for a very short 
time claiming the indulgence of the House 
while he repelled the insinuations which 
had been thrown out, and to answer a 
charge not founded in justice, but brought 
against the glorious meeting of the Protest- 
ants of Ulster, held at Hillsborough on 
the 30th of October in the last year. 
That there existed strong reasons for that 
— he thought there could be now 
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no question. Those reasons were their 
anxiety to preserve the Protestant Reli- 
gion as established in Ireland, and to hand 
it down to their children, and to afford 
security to life and property in that coun- 
try. In the latter part of the last Session 
of Parliament a Bill had been introduced 
into the other House of Parliament, the 
provisions of which went to transfer from 
the Established Church of Ireland any 
surplus revenues that might remain after 
its wants were supplied, to the purposes of 
the Roman Catholic. The  Protest- 
ants met at Hillsborough in order to 
protest against a proceeding so unjust as 
this measure. It had been said, that the 
peace which had been so well preserved 
was attributable to the Roman Catholics, 
and not to the Protestants. This he denied, 
for the Roman Catholics had then no 
reason to be dissatisfied—they had no 
grounds for expressing their dissatisfac- 
tion by public meetings; but then they 
had everything their own way with a 
Government carrying forward their pur- 
poses and their ends—purposes and ends 
which went to the destruction of the Pro- 
testant religion in Ireland. Such were 


the feelings which the Protestants of Ire- 
land thenand now entertained, and they 
weuld have been wanting in their duty to 


their country and themselves if they 
had not, under such circumstances, 
legally and constitutionally given ex- 
pression to their sentiments. Having 
himself attended that meeting, he could 
bear his testimony to the extreme regu- 
larity and good conduct of the people 
who were present, and he could further 
state that not an instance occurred of any 
attempt to commit a breach of the public 
peace, except one which resulted from the 
meeting with the noble Lord opposite, but 
which was happily settled and conciliated 
and the meeting passed off without any 
evil effects arising from it. The noble 
Lord opposite (Duncannon) had accused 
the Orange leaders in the county of Down 
with having issued theirfedict to the bodies 
over which they presided, in order to pre- 
vent those persons from attending the 
meeting with their banners. It was some- 
what difficult to know how to please the 
Government; if the Protestants came with 
colours, prosecutions would be instituted 
and the parties offending brought to trial, 
and it was also to be held a crime to pre- 
vent such an illegal display. He (the 
Earl of Roden) was sure that the House 
would concur with him in thinking that 
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the meeting in question was perfectly jus- 
tifiable. Much had been said of party dis- 
tinctions in Ireland as being most in- 
jurious to the peace and harmony of the 
community: but he would inquire who 
it was that commenced these party dis- 
tinctions? Who was it that issued a 
commission of inquiry calculated to in- 
crease and embitter the distinctions of 
party existing in that country ? Who was 
it but that very party, the parents of that 
measure, who now came forward and 
charged the Protestants of the north of 
Ireland with an endeavour, by the meet- 
ing in question, to make the distinctions of 
party still wider than before? It was the 
Government itself which had set the ex- 
ample, by sending forth a commission 
for taking down the number of the Pro- 
testant and of the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation, and on their heads must be the 
blame, if any could attach, of the meeting: 
of the 30th of October last. He should 
be glad to know whether the Protestants 
of Ireland were to remain passive when 
they saw an individual whose name the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
had avoided to mention in that House— 
an individual, who was the head of the 
opposing party, had become the friend and 
supporter of the Government—the adviser 
of the Administration—by whom his sug- 
gestions were adopted, and his party put 
into power? He (the Earl of Roden) 
should be glad to know, whether, under 
such circumstances, the Protestants of 
Ireland had not reason to be alarmed, and 
whether they would not act a most de- 
graded part if they had not come forward 
to state their determination to support 
those principles which were dearer to 
them than their lives, and to preserve that 
religion which had been handed to them 
by their forefathers. Such were the feel- 
ings of the Protestants of Ireland, and he 
could tell the noble Viscount that heknew 
little of their opinions if he thought to 
frighten them away from that which they 
conceived to be correct and right. With 
respect to the meeting itself, there were 
many circumstances to which he could 
refer in proof of the orderly manner in 
which it was conducted. It was super- 
fluous todo so, and he would content him- 
self with stating a further justification of 
the grounds for the meeting. He need 
hardly state (for it must be already known 
to their Lordships) that a system of ex- 
clusive dealing had been introduced by 
the Roman Catholic party into that coun- 
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try, and the Protestant Proprietors of 
shops, in whatever line of business they 
might be, had been completely destroyed 
in consequence. ‘The same system pre- 
vailed also in the county of Wexford, a 
county with which the noble Karl opposite 
(Fitzwilliam ) was extensively connected ; 
and he (the Ear! of Roden) had made it 
his business to visit every house which had 
come within the ruin consequent upon the 
system which was practised against every 
man who had voted in favour of the party 
opposed to the popular candidates at the 
last election for that county. With these 
additional facts before them, could it then 
be otherwise than that the Protestants 
should be alarmed? The meeting at Hills- 
borough had been described by a noble 
Lord as an exclusive meeting. Such was, 
however, notthe case, forthere were present 
persons professing liberal opinions, as well 
as others not connected with the Church 
Establishment. Colonel Ford had long 
been connected with the county, and was 
known for his liberality, and Dr. Cooke, 
of Belfast, the late moderator of the 


Synod of Ulster—a Christian pastor, who 
had long laboured in the vineyard of his 
Master—not a man living on tithes, but 
a valuable minister of the Presbyterian 
Church were present at the meeting. [The 


noble Earl here read extracts from the 
speeches of these individuals. ‘The ex- 
tract from the speech of Dr. Cooke con- 
cluded by stating that “ the time for silence 
on the part of the Protestants had passed, 
and the time to speak out had arrived.” | 
He must particularly call on their Lord- 
ships to attend to what Dr. Cooke had 
said, because that gentleman felt that his 
religion and the revenues of the Church 
were in danger. The opinions of these 
gentlemen proved that such meeting was 
not held for party objects—was not con- 
gregated to serve, or support any Admin- 
istration ; and for himself, he (the Earl of 
Roden) could declare that it would signify 
not to him who sat on the benches oppo- 
site, or what Administration might be in 
power, but he should, whenever he saw a 
Government place the Protestants in such 
a position, feel it his duty to act as he 
had done, and in the same manner as had 
directed his course in October last. It 
was his duty as a magistrate, and equally 
his desire as a subject of the Crown to 
prevent, as much as in him lay, the pro- 
cessions on the 12th of July next, which 
had been alluded to ; for though the noble 
Lord opposite had left the country in 
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doubt whether or not such processions 
with party banners were illegal, he should 
be most anxious to prevent such an ex- 
hibition, if illegal, and thereby show that 
the Orangmen of Ireland would manifest 
a loyal affection for the laws of the land 
and not transgress that which it was their 
duty to support and maintain. A noble 
Lord opposite had drawn a comparison 
between the procession of which the Earl 
of Mulgrave was the idol the other day 
and the meeting in October last in the 
county of Down, and it had been said 
that one was as illegal as the other. What 
was the difference, however, between these 
two exhibitions ? At the one—the honours 
to the Karl of Mulgrave—banners were 
displayed of a character forbidden by act 
of Parliament; and at the other — the 
meeting at Hillsborough—no banners ap- 
peared. The Protestants who had assem- 
bled on that last-mentioned occasion had 
but one object in view—namely, the sup- 
port of the Protestant religion of the 
country as by law established, and to op- 
pose a system of education, the ill effects 
of which had produced most calamitous 
circumstances, and to which he should 
call the attention of the House as soon as 
the returns moved for by him were laid 
upon the Table. He lamented to say, that 
such meetings were rendered necessary 
by the individuals who were now ruling 
Ireland, and by the Governors of that 
courtry still behind the scene, whose in- 
fluence there, on account of the prevailing 
superstition, made the people an easy prey 
to their machinations, and whose object 
was the separation of the countries, and 
the dismemberment of England and 
Ireland by a repeal of the ‘Legislative 
Union. A system of organization and 
combination prevailed in Ireland, running 
by communication throughout the whole 
of the country, which he believed had for 
their object and end thedestruction of Pro- 
testant property, of Protestant life, and of 
the Protestant religion of that land. Such 
was his deliberate judgment, and he 
should not be an honest man if he refused 
to declare it to the House, and to take 
such legal and constitutional measures as 
were within his reach, in order to avert 
calamities such as he now foresaw im- 
pending over his country. 

The Earl of Haddington said, at the 
late hour of the evening which had now 
arrived, he should not detain their Lord- 
ships many moments. He did not seek 
to enter into a warm discussion of the 
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topics and points which had been intro- | 
duced into the conversation, he wished | 
merely to advert to a point which had 
been slightly referred to by the noble 


Marquess who opened the Debate, and. 


by the noble Earl who had just sat down. 

He alluded to the appeal which had been 
made to the noble Earl near him (the 
Earl of Roden), that he would use his in- 
fluence with the Protestants of Ireland to 
endeavour to prevent any of those dis- 
plays of an illegal character which might 
tend to create tumult, confusion, and dis- 
turbance. Before he had left Ireland on 
the very last public occasion which was 
afforded him of addressing any words to 
his fellow-subjects in that country, he 
had ventured to offer his humble advice 
to the Protestants of Ireland to 
nothing to tempt them to violate the law. 


He trusted that, considering the situation | 
which he had lately filled in Ireland, he | 


might be permitted here again to offer 
them the same advice, and he would join 
the noble Marquess in his appeal to the 


noble Earl (the Earl of Roden) to exer- | 


cise that influence which he possessed 
over not only the Protestants, but all 
sects and parties in Ireland. No indivi- 


dual could exercise that influence more | 
He 
hoped the Protestants would remember | 


beneficially than the noble Earl. 


that there were no means by which they 


could place themselves in the hands of | 


their worst enemies so completely as by 
violating the law, and coming into inevit- 
able and unnecessary conflict with the 
Government of the country. That the 
Protestants had very strong feelings at 
the present moment was not to be denied, 
but their sincere attachment was to the 
institutions, sacred and civil, of their 
country. He would remind them that 
there was nothing by which they could 
so deeply injure those institutions, sacred 
and civil, as by making displays calcu- 
lated by their character to lead to turbu- 
lence and disorder. In stating thus much 
to them, he begged to say the advice 
came from one as devotedly attached as 
themselves to the connexion between the 
two countries, and the sacred and civil 
institutions of both, and he trusted the 
noble Earl, and those who concurred with 


him would, in consideration of the office | 
he (the Earl of Haddington) had lately | 
filled, forgive him for offering this word | 


of advice, 
The Earl of Gosford said, that he could | 
solemnly declare, that many Protestants 
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were not only opposed to the meeting at 
Hillsborough, but had expressed to him 
the evil consequences which they antici- 
pated would result from such an assem- 
blage. He knew also, that excitement 
and irritation had been the consequence 
of that meeting, and that between many 
persons formerly living in harmony and 
goodwill with each other, an immediate 
change had followed that transaction. 
With respect to the meeting itself, he 
had been informed, upon the authority of 
individuals long acquainted with the 
county of Down, that the greatest possible 
compulsion had been used to collect great 
bodies for that meeting ; that labourers 
had been paid three days’ wages to attend 
it; and agents and bailiffs had been em- 
_ ployed to congregate unwilling tenants on 
' the occasion. ‘Thus it was, that the meet- 
ing was resorted to in such numbers. It 
should not be forgotten, also, that the 
| meeting was held in the extreme end of 
\the county of Down, verging upon the 
| counties of Antrim and Armagh, the very 
/spot where the greatest number of 
| Orangemen lived. He could further state 
| 
‘ 
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that many respectable inhabitants of the 
i town of Hillsborough, when they saw the 
orders issued to the Orange Lodges, de- 
clined attending, and protested against 
the meeting, assigning at the same time 
the cause of their protest. The feeling 
against the Tithe Bill of last year was not 
general in Ireland, and the attempt to get 
up a similar meeting in the county with 
which he was connected, was rejected by 
a great body of the magistracy of the 
county. 

The Marquess of Londonderry said, 
with regard to the assertions of the 
noble Earl (Gosford) as to the tenantry 
of Down being paid for their attend- 
ance, he knew little of that body of 
men to make such a declaration. He 
defied the noble Earl to the proof, or to 
name a single instance where it occur- 
red. Possibly the noble Lord (Hatherton, 
late Secretary for Ireland), who had 
visited, in former days, his ( Lord Lon- 
donderry’s) tenantry in Ireland, would 
give him his sentiments of the description 
of that invaluable class of tenantry of 
which the landlords of Ireland had to 
boast, and would prove they were above 
such suspicion. With respect to the re- 
marks of the noble Viscount (Melbourne) 
|in reply to them, he must remark, first, 
that the main argument of the noble 
| Viscount rested on his having kept the 
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petition so long in his possession, and by 
what authority he had done so? He beg- 
ged to observe that a noble and learned 
Lord (Brougham) on a former evening, 
had stated distinctly his opinion, that 


Islington Market. 


when any petition {was placed in the | 
hands of an individual, it was for that | 


person to use his discretion as to the 
period of its presentation, and if the 
noble Viscount doubted that the feelings 
of the petitioners were now in accordance 
with what they were in October last, the 
noble Viscount should have another peti- 
tion of a similar import in a very short 
time. The noble Viscount had then been 
pleased to make rather a personal allusion 
to his political wisdom. He would not 
presume to put it in competition with 
that of the noble Viscount opposite ; but 


he would say, that he was not so wise | 


as to undertake an administration founded 
on the basis of robbing the Protestant 


education. He was not so wise as to un- 
dertake a government, whose existence 
depended on a radical and factious body 
in Ireland. And, finally, he was not so 
wise as to become a minister upon the 


men this country has ever seen, 
received on his retirement the unanimous 
applause, and urgent entreaty to remain 
in office conveyed in more than a thousand 
addresses bearing millions of signatures, 
To such wisdom he was not yet arrived. 


He could not wish the noble Viscount joy | 


of his position—nor could he ever believe 
it would end in anything more than his 
entire discomfiture. 

Petition laid on the table. 


Istineron MarKet.] Lord Brougham 
rose to present two petitions of great im- 
portance, not on the subject which had 
occupied their Lordships so many hours, 
and from a continuance of which he had 
no doubt their Lordships were not disin- | 


clined to escape. ‘The first petition was 
signed by a right rev. Prelate, their 
Honours the Master of the Rolls and the 
Vice-Chancellor, his Majesty’s Solicitor- 
General, about two dozen King’s Counsel, 
all the Masters in Chancery, a great many 
Judges, barristers, and respectable solicitors 
of Lincoln’s Inn and the other Inns of 
Court. The petition complained of the 
present state of the markets in the metro- 
polis, and was in favour of the present 


Bill. The other petition was from equally | 
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| of the New Islington Market. 
| it was said, would be higher than at 
Church of Ireland by appropriating its | 
surplus revenues to general purposes of | 


ion 
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respectable individuals, but was of a dif- 
ferent description—against the Bill. It 
was signed by many graziers of great re- 
spectability in the county of Gloucester. 
He (Lord Brougham) should not take 
upon himself to say whether the Master of 
the Rolls, the Vice-Chanceller, or the 
graziers were in the right on the subject, 
which was of too critical a nature for his 
unenlightened and uneducated opinion.— 
He was not acquainted with the subject, 


| except in a different shape, but he begged 


to present both petitions to their Lord- 
ships. 

The Marquess of Salisbury moved the 
second reading of the Bill. Ue should 
only make one observation, and that was 
on a statement that had been handed 
about, for the purpose of proving that the 
public would suffer by the establishment 


‘The tolls, 


Smithfield. Such statement was incorrect 
and certainly somewhat singular, coming 
out of the mouths of those who would be 
benefitted by the tolls being higher at 


| Islington than at Smithfield. 


The Duke of Richmond said, that he 


| would not take upon himself to say whe- 
resignation of one of the greatest states- | 
who | 


ther or not the statement in question was 
correct. He had an opposite statement 
to which he should call the attention of 
their Lordships. He considered the pre- 
sent a bad time to be making experiments 
agricultural distress. He could in- 
form the House of the opinion entertained 
respecting this Bill by a noble Earl, who, 
although their Lordships might not agree 
as to his being the best Chancellor of the 


| exchequer in the world, they would all 
| admit to be opposed to everything like 
| monopoly and to be the advocate of free 
| trade. He alluded to Earl Spencer, whose 
/Opinion upon such a subject as the pre- 


sent their Lordships would be as much dis- 
posed to respect as he was sure they re- 
spected him personally. He had received 
a letter from that noble Earl, who was at 
present out of town, expressing himself 
strongly against the Bill. In that letter 
the noble Earl] stated that if he (the Duke 
of Richmond ) should succeed in throwing 
out the Bill he would confer a great ser- 
vice not only on the consumer, but on 
the grazier and the other agricultural in- 
terests connected with Smithfield market. 
He (the Duke of Richmond) felt satisfied 
that this Bill could not have been pro- 
perly attended to in the House of Com- 
mons, or the powers that were given under 
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it to the owners of the market would 
never have been conferred on any indi- 
viduals. It gave the owners the power 
to make bye laws, and the Magistrates 
of the county were compelled to sanction 
those bye laws. Such power, he be- 
lievec, was never given by any Bill of 
the kind before, and he was sure they 
ought not to be conferred in this instance. 
As to the immorality of Smithfield, that 
had been so much dwelt on, surely every 
body knew that there must be more or 
less immorality where there were a num- 
ber of drovers. Ife confessed, he could 
not consent to grant such tremendous 
powers as were given by this Bill to the 
owners of the Islington finarket, and 
should oppose the second reading. 

Earl Suffield said that the noble Duke 
could only allege, in opposition to the 
Bill, the opinion of a noble Karl who was 
at present in Northamptonshire, and whose 
opinion he (Karl Suffield) had no doubt 
was formed on the gross misrepresenta- 
tions that were so industriously 
abroad as to this Bill. No man could re- 
spect the character of the noble Karl 
(Spencer), both as a good statesman and 
an excellent farmer, more than he did ; 
but he conceived that anybody else might 
be just as good a judge of a nuisance at 
Smithfield as that noble Karl. The fact 
of a monopoly and a nuisance at Smith- 
field were undoubted, and their removal 
had been long and loudly called for by 
numbers far exceeding those who opposed 
the present Bill. Upwards of (0,000 
graziers and others of that interest had 
petitioned the House of Commons in 
favour of this Bill, and it was too much 
therefore, to say that Smithfield was not 
complained of. As to the 
tolis, the House had the power of fixing 
what those tolls should be in Committee 
and he therefore hoped the Bill would not 
be opposed upon this ground. 

Lord Alvanley said that more arbitrary 
powers were never given by any Legisla- 
tive Measure than by the present Bill.— 
It empowered Mr. Per! kins, the owner of 
the Market, to summon a jury, and value 
any property he pleased for the use of the 
Market, and if the sum awarded by the 
Jury did not exceed the sum offered to 
the owner, then each party was to pay 
half the expense. This he considered a 
most unprecedented power to place in the 
hands of any individual, and he should 
therefore move that the Bill be read 
second time that day six months. 


Islington Market. 


sent 
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The Marquis of Salisbury said, that he 
hoped the Bill would be suffered to go into 
Committee, as that would be the best 
opportunity of judging of its details. 

Their ots divided : Contents 
30; Not-Contents, I ; Majority, 29 29. 

‘The Bill read a second time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, June 2, 1835. 


Minutes. Petitions presented. By Mr. Sergeant JAcKson, 
from the Solicitors and Attornies of Ireland, for the Repeal 
of the Landed Securities (Ireland) Act.—By Colonel 
Evans, from the Westminster Court of Requests.—By 
Sir WitLiaM Fouuertt, from Exeter, and by Mr. Grim- 
STONE, from St. Alban’s, against the Imprisonment for 
Debt Bill.—By Mr. Sergeant JAcKsoN, from four Places, 
for the Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By Colonel 
Boiron Ctive, from Hereford, for the Suppression of 
Drunkenness; from St. Peter’s, Hereford, for making 
the Owners instead of Occupiers of small Tenements pay 
Parochial Rates.—By Mr. WitutAmM RocuHe, from 
Limerick, for the Reduction of the Duty on Glass.—By 
Mr. A. Trevor, from Hartlepool, for Protection to the 
Protestant Chureh of Ireland.—By Mr. ANGERSTELN, 
from Greenwich, for the Remission of the Sentence on 
the Dorchester Labourers.—By Mr. Grimston, from the 
Licensed Victuallers of Tring, Wilstone, and other Places, 
for the Repeal of the Additional Duty.---By Lord Brupe- 
NELL, from three Places, for Protection to the Agricultural 
Interest. 


Prririons ror THE IRisH Cuurcu.] 
Mr. Arthur Trevor presented a Petition 
from Durham in favour of the Irish 
Church. 

Mr. Pease took the opportunity of say- 
ing, that not wishing to hold his seat in 
the House, in opposition to the opinions 
ofthe majority of his constituents, be had 
been most anxious to ascertain under 
what circumstances the petition presented 
the other night, by the hon. Member from 
Durham, in which some Members of that 
House were charged with perjury, and a 
majority of it with high treason, had been 
gotup. With a view, therefore, of ascer- 
taining the real feelings of his constituents 
on the subject, he had written to them, 
and had received an answer which he 
would now read. The answer stated that 
the petition had been got up in a “a very 
sly way,” principally by the clergy ; that 
it had been carried from house to house 
for signatures, and that half of those who 
put their names to it, were now ready to 
subscribe a counter petition. He (Mr. 
Pease) had produced this letter in order 
to exonerate himself, as he was convinced 
that a majority of the electors were 
anxious for the appropriation clause, on 
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the ground that it was absolutely neces- 
sary for the peace of Ireland. 

Mr. Arthur Trevor felt called upon to 
make one remark. It was asserted that 
the petition had been got up through the 
instrumentality of the clergy, and he did 
not pretend to deny it; but he was bound 
to add, that he had been given distinctly 
to understand, that not a single indivi- 
dual who affixed his name to the petition, 
was ignorant of the nature of it. It was 
also fit for bim to observe, that as far as 
his information extended, there was a 
strong feeling regarding the appropriation 
clause throughout the county of Durham. 
He had been furnished with ten other 
petitions against it from the Northern Di- 
vision of Durham, but he should not 
present them until he saw one or other of 
the hon. Members for that part of the 
county in his place. He was not desirous 
of proceeding in any underhand way, and 
courted the observation of any party. 

Petition laid on the Table. 

Several Petitions were presented by 
Viscount Ebrington, Colonel i:vans, and Mr. 
FE. Lytton Bulwer, and other Members in 
favor of the Vote by Ballot. 


Tue Batior.] Mr. Grote then rose 
and said—** In accordance with the prayer 
of these and other Petitions, I rise to lay 
before you the Motion of which I have 
given notice respecting the mode of taking 
votes at the election of Members of Parlia- 
ment. I mean to propose a Resolution to the 
effect that votes shall henceforward be taken 
by way of Secret Ballot, and I shall set 
forth the reasons which induce me to make 
this proposition as briefly and as intelligibly 
as lt can. It may be in the recollection of 
the House that 1 made a similar Motion in 
the last Parliament, during the Session of 
1833, and as my speech was afterwards 
published, the arguments which | employed 
on that occasion are on record and before 
the world. It will be difhcult for me to 
avoid treading over again the same ground 
and repeating the same sentiments, but I 
shall do my best to conquer this impediment 
without abandoning those solid and unal- 
terable arguments on which the Question 
must finally be determined. It was my in- 
tention to have brought this Motion forward 
at an earlier period, and with this view I 
gave notice on the first day of the present 
Session of a Motion for the 2nd of April. 
Before that day arrived the hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Devonport, moved for the 
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appointment of a Committee to inquire into 
the best means of preventing bribery and 
intimidation ; and in making that Motion, 
while he expressed his strong sense of the 
evils now prevalent under those two heads, 
he at the same time intimated his hope that 
some other adequate remedies might be 
provided without having recourse to the 
Ballot. Although I was then of opinion, 
and had long been of opinion, that no other 
remecy except the Ballot was at all adequate 
to the exigency of the case, yet I thought it 
my duty to postpone my Motion for a cer- 
tain time, in order to see whether there was 
any likelihood of an effective substitute be- 
ing provided. Of the bill brought in by 
the hon. Member for Shaftesbury, for in- 
flicting penalties for the intimidation of 
voters, I shall speak presently, but nothing 
has occurred during this interval, either in 
that Committee or out of it, to create in me 
the smallest belief in the possibility of any 
such substitute. Feeling as I do stilla deep 
and unaltered conviction that the Ballot is 
the only complete antidote against evils of 
great magnitude and urgency, I cannot con- 
sent to let the present Session pass without 
submitting the subject to public discussions 
more especially as some recent occurrences, 
have brought it impressively into notice. I 
anticipate little difference of opinion as to 
the importance of the Question. Every 
thing connected with the elective franchise, 
the primary source and security of all 
popular rights, is an object of first-rate mo- 
ment. The perfect arrangement and pro- 
tection of that franchise deserves our most 
careful attention, and if there are any defects 
in either of these points, as matters stand at 
present, this House ought not to rest until 
it has removed them. I am as ready as any 
man to acknowledge the great and signal 
improvement wrought by the Reform Act, 
and to add my humble voice to the chorus 
of praise and gratitude which that measure 
has called forth from my countrymen. But 
when Gentlemen tell me that it has purged 
our representative system of all and singular 
pre-existing defects — that it has placed 
elections on a footing pure, unexceptionable, 
and incapable of any further improvement 
—when Gentlemen tell me this, I dispute 
the position altogether. It will, I am 
sure, be in the recollection of the House 
that there were some very important points 
appertaining essentially to the perfection of 
a representative system, which the Reform 
Act left altogether unnoticed. The noble 
Lord (now Member for Stroud) who first 
introduced the Reform Bill to the House, 
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in his Speech of March 1, 1831, expressly 
said that, in proposing the Bill, it was not 
his intention to approach either the Ques- 
tion respecting the best mode of taking 
votes, whether by open or secret suflrage, 
or the Question respecting the duration of 
Parliaments. Therefore, however Gentle- 
men may argue that the Reform Bill is a 
final and conclusive measure as to the ex- 
tent or distribution of the elective franchise 
—a point on which I do not now wish to 
touch—still they cannot with any colour 
of reason pretend that it is final as to 
topics which the mover expressly put aside, 
and which were hardly once glanced at 
during the whole length of the discussion. 
I contend that the Reform Act neither 
settled, nor undertook to settle, whether 
secret suffrage is better or worse than open 
suffrage ; nor do I, in mooting this point, 
either overstep the limits or overrule the 
authority of that instrument. But although 
my proposal is thus independent of the Re- 
form Act, it tends to the same result, and 
is in perfect harmony with the generous 
spirit and purposes of that measure in sub- 
stituting representation in place ofnomina- 
tion. I will add, that it is not at all less 
important, for a bad manner of taking votes 
may be just as noxious as a bad qualification 
or distribution of voters. Having thus en- 
deavoured to show that the most sincere 
respect and admiration for the Reform Act 
need not preclude you from entertaining 
this Question, I proceed to inquire what 
are the reasons for objecting to open voting, 
and for preferring the Vote by Ballot. I 
assume that in conferring upon any man the 
title and functions of elector, you really in- 
tend to invest him with a substantive and 
independent character ; you deal with him 
as a voluntary and intelligent agent, capa- 
ble of discharging an office of trust; you 
place in his hands an important right, which 
he is to exercise according to his own free 
conscience, and according to his own best 
judgment. The law can mean nothing 
else when it provides and prescribes that 


electors shall deliver their suffrages “ freely | 


and indifferently.” You wish to obtain the 
sincere determination of the voter as to the 
man whom he chooses for a representative 
—his sincere determination, at all events, 
his rational determination, if it be possible. 
His vote, in order to correspond with the 
intention of the law, must be the offspring 
ef an unconstrained will, and the expres- 
sion of his own genuine sentiment. The 
contrary of this would be a supposition 
which, whether there be many or few who 
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really hold it in their hearts, few at least 
will be found to vindicate openly ; for it 
would imply that a voter, though nominally 
invested with the franchise, is intended 
only as the passive tool and mouthpiece of 
another man’s commands; it would imply 
that Parliament, while pretending to 
bestow a vote upon him, designs, in 
fact, to bestow underhand a_ second 
vote upon somebody else, and that the 
subordinate voter is thus invested with a 
trust, the very essence of which consists in 
a stimulated choice at the hustings. If there 
be persons who really think that the law 
intends to play this trick with voters, the 
sooner it is proclaimed the better, in order 
that voters may understand the real value 
of the privilege conferred upon them, and 
the exact duty which they are required to 
fulfil. If this be what is really meant by 
avote, in justice and in mercy say so; do 
not entice men of honour and conscience to 
meddle with so disgraceful a privilege. 
But I anticipate that any such meaning as 
this will be generally disavowed. It will 
be admitted on all hands that the free and 
indifferent suffrage of the voter, in the 
plain sense of the words, is the object 
sought to be obtained whenever a vote is 
conferred—in other words, the sincere, 
genuine, determination of the voter, with- 
out purchase and without coercion; and if 
such he indeed the purpose, I entreat you 
to consider whether it will not be more 
surely, as well as more easily attained, by 
voting in secret than by voting in public. 
Compare calmly the two sides of the alter- 
native, and you will see that there is every 
reason for declining the open method of 
voting,—every reason for preferring the 
secret method. When a man gives his 
vote in secret, you are perfectly sure to eli- 
minate all constraint—to give full play to 
his inward thoughts and feelings—to ob- 
tain his free, genuine, undissembled de- 
termination ; of this you cannot be disap- 
pointed. The voter may form a wrong 
judgment—he may be deceived by wrong 
information, or led astray by unwise 
reasoning—he may follow blindly emo- 
tions of friendship or of antipathy ; all or 
any of these causes may vitiate his last de. 
termination, and render it inconsistent 
with sound and far-sighted reason, but such 
as the determination is, so it emerges and 
manifests itself at the poll, provided only 
the votes be taken secretly. I think that 
no man who reflects for a moment can 
dispute what is here advanced. Under 
secret voting, you are as well assured of 
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bringing out the real and genuine choice 
of the voter as if you could lock into his 
heart ; but are you equally sure of bring- 
ing out his real and genuine choice if you 
require his vote to be given openly ? Quite 
the reverse. A voter's tongue is not ne- 
cessarily the interpreter of his real mind ; 
it is but too often the slave of his para- 
mount hopes and fears. Whatever may 
be his real choice, he may have a thousand 
motives for delivering the contrary at an 
open polling-place. He may make it the 
means of conciliating favour or averting 
enmity. He may be overborne by the 
solicitations of a friend, or intimidated by 
the threats of a superior. His vote cannot 
fail to offend the party whom it contributes 
to defeat, nor to gratify those whom it 
assists; his comfort, his station in life, his 
family tranquillity, may all depend upon his 
keeping well with one or the other. And 
who will deny that under these circum- 
stances he will be strongly tempted to give 
a vote foreign to his heart and conscience ? 
You create under open voting a perpetual 
and distressing conflict in the mind of an 
honest elector, between his country and 
his conscience on one side, and private 
hopes and fears on the other. Such a con- 
flict, let it end how it may, is evil enough 
in itself; but when we recollect that it 
ends in keeping electors out of the register, 
in deterring them from coming to the poll, 
and often in overpowering their free choice 
when they do come there—when we re- 
collect that it thus gives you members not 
emanating from the spontaneous choice and 
confidence of the people—sum up this ac- 


cumulated evil, and it will appear to be of 


the greatest and most serious magnitude. 
Now, mischiefs like these are the natural 
consequence of that publicity of the suffrage 
which enables intermeddlers from without 
to work on the hopes and fears of indi- 
vidual electors: they are so in every state 
of society, but they are infinitely multi- 
plied and exaggerated in a country like 


this, marked by the greatest inequalities of 


wealth and station. ‘They are abundantly 
exemplified in all their shapes in the elec- 
tions of this kingdom at present; and the 
traces of them are as well known as they 
are painfully felt. I might confidently say 
that there has scarce ever been any remedial 
measure, on any subject, passed in this 
House, in which the evil to be remedied 
avas more extensively notorious than it is 
in the case which I am now submitting to 
you. The public complaints made to this 
House in the form of petitions have been 
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neither few nor inconsiderable ; and I cans 
not be surprised that they are not more 
numerous, when I recollect that the same 
overpowering influence which controls an 
elector’s vote also deters him from com- 
plaining. But, independent of all petitions, 
I believe I might appeal to nine men out 
of ten of those who have been active in 
contested elections, for a confirmation of 
the truth of my assertion, especially among 
those who have the misfortune to find 
themselves opposed to the wishes of the 
rich and of the great. Sure I am that the 
newspapers in town and country, during 
all the course of the last general election 
(whatever might be their general politics, 
whether Whig, Tory, or Radical), all 
abounded with comments and protestations 
on the subject of undue influence. There 
was scarcely a single case, amongst the 
many hotly contested elections, in which 
this potent weapon was not sorely felt and 
loudly complained of. Sure I am that in 
uny private conversation without these 
walls, be the persons concerned whom they 
may, practices of this sort would be alluded 
to as the ordinary course of nature, as 
among the physical laws, if I may so ex- 
press it, of the electioncering word. Sup- 
pose two men speculating or betting on 
the result of the pending contest in York- 
shire, or Devonshire, or Staffordshire, does 
any one doubt that in calculating the pro- 
bable result and determining the odds, the 
operation of extraneous influences over the 
hopes and fears of voters would be reckoned 
upon with perfect confidence and certainty, 
as one mighty element among the complex 
forces on which the issue would depend ? 
Does any one doubt that the odds would 
immediately alter, if great landlords were 
unexpectedly to declare that they would 
prohibit every hint or whisper of command 
or compulsion over the minds of their 
tenantry? The swav of landlords over 
their tenants, and of customers over their 
tradesmen, of manufacturers over their 
operatives, is assumed as part and parcel of 
a man’s electioneering strength, or of what 
is technically called his interest; and if a 
man voluntarily refrains from availing 
himself of it, he seems like one who fore- 
goes the use of a natural and ordinary 
weapon. Sometimes a landlord does pub- 
licly notify to his tenants that he does not 
mean to interfere with their votes—a 
generous and becoming proceeding, which 
I could wish to see oftener, but it is an 
edict of manumission which would appear 
both preposterous and insulting, if the pres 
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existing dependence were not felt and un- 
derstood by all parties. It is but too well 
known to canvassers, how often in the 
course of their visits they hear from voters 
sincere and earnest expressions of goodwill 
to a cause, coupled with the humiliating 
avowal of overruling influence, which pre- 
vents them from supporting it. It is but 
too well known how often, in the answer 
of a voter, “I dare not,” waits upon “ I 
would ;” how many voters there are who 
manifest their uncomfortable tenure of an 
unprotected privilege, either by absolutely 
declining to vote at all, or by keeping back 
their votes until a case of the strongest ne- 
cessity arises to save the cause which they 
espouse from being defeated ; and the cases 
which have occurred within my own 
knowledge and inquiries, not to take a 
wider range, of tradesmen whose custom 
and position in life have grievously suffered 
from conscientious voting — those cases 
alone would suffice to convince me how 
sad and hazardous is the path of strict con- 
science, how overwhelming the temptation 
to desert it. I could multiply evidences of 


this sort of the prevalence of that undue 
influence over electors to which I have 
been alluding, and I should so multiply 
them if I were describing to a stranger in a 
foreign country the internal working of an 


English election ; but, speaking as 1 am to 
an assembly of English Gentlemen, the 
irksome conviction forces itself upon me 
that Iam dwelling upon what is trite and 
familiar, and that 1 might as well labour to 
prove by evidence the existence of poverty, 
or of drunkenness, and other immoralities 
in this vast metropolis—evils about which 
Gentlemen may differ and dispute as to the 
more or the less, but the existence of which, 
and that to a fearful extent, no man in his 
senses can possibly question. To quote au- 
thorities in a matter like this is wholly 
unnecessary, but I may just mention that 
more than one Member of the present 
Cabinet has publicly recognized the exist- 
ence of those evil influences to which I am 
now adverting. Lord Palmerston, in the 
course of his canvass in Hampshire last 
winter, complained of the employment of 
such influences against him, and indignantly 
denounced them in one of his speeches to 
the electors ; and the noble Lord, the pre- 
sent Member for Stroud, was no less ex- 
plicit during the recent memorable election 
in Devonshire. When I read that noble 
Lord’s concluding address to the electors, 
in which he specified the cause of his 
defeat, and when I call to mind the 
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| testimonies which confirm his statement, 
I cannot but deeply feel the painful lesson 
|which they read to us on the nullity 
of the elective principle, and on the de- 
fenceless state of the present franchise. 
The noble Lord alluded, in express and 
pointed language, to the threats and intimi- 
dation which had been employed to deter 
voters from supporting him, and to the 
effect which those proceedings had pro- 
duced on the final result. He gave us to 
understand, and he repeated it still more 
clearly in his first speech at Stroud, that if 
the tenantry of Devonshire had voted freely 
and at their ease, instead of voting under 
external compulsion and constraint, the ma- 
jority at the close of the poll would have 
been doubtful at the least, and probably in 
his favour instead of against him. This is a 
weighty testimony, which the people of 
England will not soon forget, coming as 
it does from so very eminent a quarter. 
If in the solemn and conspicuous issue 
lately tried in Devonshire, in which the 
eyes of all England were intently fixed on 
the electors, a true and faithful verdict 
was not brought out, what guarantee is 
there for integrity of election anywhere ? 
What presumption can there possibly be 
that the voice of the electors has not been 
equally smothered or terror-stricken in 
other counties or towns? And what ap- 
proach can we be said to have made towards 
that great and magnificent end which the 
Reform Act expressly promised us—a Par- 
liament possessing the full confidence 
of the people? What the noble Lord 
may think of the remedy which I pro- 
pose I pretend not to say ; but at least he 
will not be surprised that I anxiously urge 
the only adequate remedy which I can 
discern against a capital evil, the existence 
of which he himself has so forcibly signal- 
ized. And is it really any wonder that 
this evil should prevail? Is it wonderful 
that undue influence should be employed 
at elections when no pains are taken to 
prevent it? Why, if you took no more 
pains to prevent robbery on the highway 
than you have hitherto taken to prevent 
undue influence at elections, I venture to 
affirm that no man would be able to carry 
his purse for one half-hour in safety. 
When men are strongly interested in an 
election contest, will they not make their 
private means of annoying one man and 
obliging another subservient to their poli- 
tical objects, if your system opens the door 
for them to do so? The inequality of for- 





tune in this country is well known: the 
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liability of numbers of voters to loss, or 
privation, or annoyance, at the hands of a 
small number of wealthy men, is equally 
well known. What else can we expect 
but that the rich and powerful should 
appropriate to themselves the political pri- 
vileges of the weak, if you leave the elec- 
tiongering world in a state of nature, with- 
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| 
| 


out restraints upon the former, without | 


escape or protection for the latter ? 
this is not all: there are other serious mis- 
chiefs besides those arising from dependence 
of position. Often and often do open elec- 
tions leave behind them a deplorable train 
of private feuds and animosities, even 


But | 


amongst equals and independant individuals. | 
Let the voter take ever so small a part— 

let him simply exercise his suflrage, and no | 
more—he finds himself arrayed in open | 


hostility against friends, and neighbours, 
and associates. 


If the contest be sharp and | 


closely run, such hostility often continues | 


far beyond the actual moment, and bitterly 


interrupts the harmony and comfort of | 


private life: nay, sometimes it begets a reci- 


procity of unkindness and injury which | 
6 oo. = | 
approaches to a mitigated civil war among | 


neighbours and fellow-townsmen. 
know very well that active and leading 
partisans in an election must take the risk 
of such enmity as their forwardness, may 
But active partisans 


draw upon them. 
are few in comparison to the whole: and 
why should the quiet voter, in the simple 
discharge of his electoral duty, be com- 
pelled to embroil himself in altercation 


with kinsmen and neighbours? He would 
escape the whole by a secret suffrage ; for 
however neighbours might mutually sus- 
pect and guess each other’s, votes, want of 
certainty would take off both the pungency 
of displeasure, and the ostensible ground of 
open quarrel. It is an object of first-rate 
moment to allay those acrimonious politi- 
cal animosities 
social intercourse, and which so inevitably 
spring up in contested elections, if the 
citizens are marshalled in open and undis- 
guised rivalry against each other. I ven- 
sure to assert that you will never approach 


Now, I | 


which form the bane of | 





to the solution of this problem without the | 


aid of the ballot. 


In illustration of the | 


way in which electioneering hostility pro- | 


creates and multiplies itself, and of the 
manner in which ill treatment of voters by 
one side is alleged as the reason or pretence 
for retaliation on the other, I will take the 


liberty of reading to you a short document | 


issued during the last general election. 


It | 


is not often that any formal or authentic | 
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record of menaces addressed to voters is 
ever preserved, for the practice is one 
which can be made to take effect without 
any general resolution, and one too, let me 
add, which prudent men generally like to 
leave themselves the means of disavowing. 
But I find that in the election last winter 
for the city of Dublin, the committee of 
the Tory candidates came to the following 
resolution, and advertised it publicly in 
the newspapers. I read from the Morning 
Chronicle of January 22nd:—“ City of 
Dublin Election.—At a meeting of the 
Committee for conducting the election of 
Messrs. West and Hamilton, it was re- 
solved unanimously, ‘ That in consequence 
of the gross system of persecution and in- 
timidation practised against the respectable 
traders and shopkeepers, Roman Catholics 
as well as Protestants, by placards and 
other denunciations, this Committee feel 
bound to meet the atrocious system of des- 
potism practised at this election, by pledg- 
ing themselves to furnish to the nobility 
and gentry resident in the principal squares 
and streets, and who are the great mass of 
purchasers and consumers in the metropolis, 
lists of those engaged in trade who support 
the views of the sound and _ respectable 
portion of the community, as well as with 
lists of those who decline to act in conformity 
with such views.” This is a curious docu- 
ment, as it indicates in what light Gen- 
tlemen who meddle with elections regard 
the freedom of voters, of those voters whom 
yet, with a cruel sort of mockery, they 
address in their formal advertisements by 
the empty title of ‘‘ independent electors.” 
The Dublin Committee impute to their 
opponents the first beginning of gross inter- 
ference with the freedom of election. 
How far this imputation is just I do not 
know, but I take the facts as these Conser- 
rative Gentlemen state them. ‘‘ Our op- 
ponents (they say) have begun the war of 
interference on their side; therefore, we 
feel both called upon and authorized to 
retaliate by interference on our side. Our 
opponents have terrified many voters in 
voting for them: therefore, we in self-de- 
fence resort to exclusive dealing, in order 
to force voters into voting for us.” Now 
there might be some sense and sufficiency 
in this reasoning, if an election were like 
a prize-fight or a horse-race, where no- 
thing was to be studied but a fair start and 
exact equality of advantages between the 
two competitors. But is the House dis- 
posed to look at an election in this light ? 
In my view, there are two other parties, 
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whose interests in the case greatly out- 
weigh that of the candidates. 1 mean, first, 
the public ; and secondly, the voters. The 
public have a deep interest in promoting the 
choice of good and fit representatives ; and 
what guarantee can they have for this if 
the business of election is to be a mere con- 
flict of threats against threats, and intimi- 
dation against intimidation? ‘The voters 
have a still deeper interest in the business, 
and their treatment forms the worst ingre- 
dient in the whole compound of mischief. 
They seem to be considered as lawful prize 
and prey, mutum ac turpe pecus, belonging 
of right to that party which can drag them 
with the greatest violence. Not a thought 
is wasted either upon their feelings or on 
their repose, or on their integrity. Consi- 
der the situation of a quiet tradesman in 
Dublin who has customers among both 
parties; there must, of course, be many 
tradesmen so circumstanced. Let him vote 
how he may, he must give offence either to 
one party or to the other—he must incur 
some positive and inevitable loss, whichever 
candidate he may prefer. I ask, whether 
he does not in this case march up to the 
poll “injusto sub fasce”’—whether the 
franchise in this case does not carry with 
it a burden and a curse, rather than honour 
and satisfaction? I ask, whether it be 
worthy of a careful and paternal Govern- 
ment to leave electors without any protec- 
tion against this intrusive tyranny, and to 
make the exercise of their best political 
rights a source of constant alarm and occa- 
sional ruin? I again press this notice of 
the Dublin Conservative Committee, not as 
anything in itself rare and miraculous, but 
as a striking and formal evidence of prac- 
tices which I believe to exist more or less, 
though not formally recorded or chronicled, 
throughout many other constituencies. If, 
as these gentlemen affirm, the unjust inter- 
ference originated with their opponents, I 
can look upon this plea only as presenting 
accumulated proof of the magnitude of the 
evil, and of the necessity for the Ballot as 
aremedy. ‘Two years ago we were told to 
wait and see whether the Reform Act, by 
improving and extending the constituency, 
would not indirectly extirpate this mis- 
chievous interference. There were Gentle- 
men who prophesied that it would. Let 
me ask them now whether their prophecies 
are fulfilled —whether their prophecies are 
in any course or probability of fulfilment ? 
I think the facts up to this moment are de- 
cisively against them ; I think the probabi- 
lities of the future are still more decisively 
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against them. I am persuaded that undue 
influence over voters was never more widely 
spread or more formidable than at the last 
general election; and it is but too evident 
that the efforts of the imperative classes of 
society to subjugate the will of the humbler 
voters are nowise likely to be suspended or 
relaxed for the future. It is my full belief, 
that the ties of dependence, in every form 
and variety, will be strained tighter and 
tighter; I doubt not that dictation and re- 
solutions of exclusive dealing among the 
masses will be brought to bear in the oppo- 
site direction, in such places as admit of it, 
and those despotic influences which carry 
the voter to the poll without a heart, and 
without a conscience, will be felt every- 
where more violently than ever. Such are 
the signs of events, as I read them. I 
should, indeed, despair of the tranquil and 
efficacious operation of the elective princi- 
ple for the future, if I did not see in the 
Ballot the means of rescue and preservation. 
But are the means of rescue to be found 
anywhere else? What other methods, be- 
sides the Ballot, have ever been suggested 
to eradicate such very serious evils? There 
are some Gentlemen who speak of the evils 
in terms of serious regret and indignant 
condemnation, but who seem to think that 
they have done enough by denouncing the 
practice of menacing and intimidating voters 
without any further thought as to the 
means of prevention, as if political mischiefs 
were to be charmed away, or shamed away 
by rhetoric. I have heard of nothing in the 
way of specific suggestion for preventing 
the practice here adverted to, except the 
Bill brought in by the hon. Member for 
Shaftesbury. That hon. Gentleman pro 
poses to treat all acts of threatening or inti- 
midation, exercised with a view to procure 
votes, as legally criminal, and to impose 
upon those who are found guilty of such 
acts appropriate legal penalties. I doubt 
not, that this Bill has been framed with 
good intentions, and I have no wish to op- 
pose its passing, for it will stamp the seal 
of legal reprobation on a class of acts emi- 
nently and extensively noxious. But when 
I look at the Bill as a measure intended, 
not merely to condemn, but also to prevent 
—when I consider not merely the lesson 
which it inculcates, but the means which it 
affords of compelling observance of that les- 
son—when I look at it in this point of view, 
Iam compelled to say that it will prove totally 
null and inoperative. Ishall not deny that 
if a Bill like this be passed, a very angry, 
or a very indiscreet man, may occasionally 
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lay himself open to its penalties. But I 
contend that the general course and preva- 
lence of the evil will not only not be arrest- 
ed, but will even be nowise lessened by 
these rare and extraordinary cases. How 
can you possibly detect and prove by legal 
evidence, and punish, all the thousand ways 
in which a man may convey to his tenant, 
or to his trademan, the apprehension of 
loss, in case they vote against his wishes? 
Suppose I go and canvass my grocer, or my 
tailor, on behalf of one of the candidates at 
a contested election ; I solicit his vote in 
the most polite manner, but at the same 
time in terms which show that I take the 
strongest interest in the result of the elec- 
tion. Is not this quite sufficient to show to 
the person solicited, that if he votes con- 
trary to my wishes he runs the strongest 
risk of losing my custom; and is not half 
the mischief thus done without the em- 
ployment of one single word which can be 
construed into a formal threat, or rendered 
amenable to punishment ? Or suppose that 
after the election, the tradesman having 
voted against me, I immediately withdraw 
my custom from him, you cannot punish me 
for this act, unless you connect it with some 
previous threat or declaration of intention, 
and how rarely can this be done? Every 
one knows that civility of manner and ex- 
pression in asking for votes is almost univer- 
sal, whatever may be the disposition of 
those who canvass, and whatever may be 
their power as to inflicting ulterior conse- 
quences. Now, I assert that all these im- 
perative requests, and all the train of op- 
pressions inflicted on tenants and tradesmen 
for refusal, may go on with perfect im- 
punity, notwithstanding the Bill of the 
hon. Gentleman. In so far as that Bill 
will be operative at all, there will be (I 
doubt not, without his intending it) 
some degree of partiality in its operation, 
which forms to a certain extent, an ob- 
jection against it. Whenever the poorer 
classes meddle at all with the freedom of 
other men’s votes, each of them individually 
is of little weight or importance, and it is 
only as a combined mass that they can in- 
terfere with effect. Now, the steps requi- 
site to bring about concert and co-operation 
in a numerous body are liable to be more or 
less public, and the interference thus be- 
comes cognizable by law. But the inter- 
ference of the same kind and for the same 
purpose exercised by rich men individually 
needs no public notification, no joint decla- 
ration or resolution, to render it effective, 
and it therefore escapes legal cognizance 
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altogether. This is, in my opinion, an 
example of partial and unequal operation, 
though doubtless not intended, in the hon. 
Gentleman’s Bill ; the more so, as the cases 
of individual interference by rich men out- 
number a thousandfold the cases of pro- 
claimed collective interference by numerous 
masses. The species of dictation which is 
the most widespread and the most injurious 
—subtle and untraceable in its course, but 
fearfully ruinous in its eflects—is precisely 
that which the hon. Gentleman’s Bill leaves 
untouched and unmolested. Such is the 
only substitute which I have yet heard pro- 
posed by those who admit the existence of 
those evils which the Ballot is intended to 
avert. If there be any other substitutes, of 
which I am not aware, Gentlemen will no 
doubt state them in the course of this 
night’s debate, and the House will then be 
able to judge of their efficacy. But Imust 
say, with reference to the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Shaftesbury, that if that Bill 
were passed to-morrow, the necessity for the 
Ballot would scarcely be a whit diminished 
by it. It is my firm belief that all those 
who now employ undue power over voters 
would still persevere in doing so, without 
the smallest apprehension of incurring the 
penalties provided by the hon. Gentleman’s 
Bill ; and if by accident one persecutor out 
of 10,000 should be convicted under it, his 
fate would be ascribed by the remainder, 
not to the natural consequences of the Act, 
but to his folly in omitting the easy precau- 
tion of disguising a menace in the form ofa 
request. Now, if the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Shaftesbury be thus inadequate 
to its purpose, are there any invincible ob- 
jections which should deter you from ac- 
cepting my proposition of the Ballot? I 
contend that there are no such invincible 
objections ; and I will endeavour briefly to 
exhibit the real worth of the exceptions 
commonly taken against it. You hear some 
object to it as being what they call un- 
English, and thus much is indeed true, 
that bribery and intimidation of voters are 
ancient, homebred, and established English 
practices, and that the antidote to them 
has not yet been naturalized to our electoral 
institutions. But if the evil be great, and 
there can be no other way of correcting it, 
shall we reject the only applicable remedy 
because, though employed in France and 
the United States of America, it has never 
yet obtained legal sanction in England ? 
Do we act on such a principle in other 
cases out of the sphere of politics? Do we 
refuse to profit by an useful discovery be- 
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cause it may have taken its rise on the 
other side of the channel? Do we disdain 
wholesome medicines because they are not 
the growth of the English climate? The 
English, in our province of Upper Canada, 
do not think the Ballot un-English ; for 
the House of Assembly in that province 
have, during this very spring, passed a re- 
solution for its adoption. But the objection, 
futile as it is, has not even the merit of be- 
ing accurate in point of fact. The Vote 
by Ballot is not un-English; for of the 
thousand private associations and clubs 
which exist everywhere throughout the 
country, whenever the members are called 
on to perform the process of election, the 
votes are uniformly taken by Ballot. This 
is the mode of voting spontaneously re- 
sorted to by Englishmen when they are 
left to themselves in their private associa- 
tions, and when they desire to call for a 
free and unconstrained expression of opinion 
from each individual member. Surely a 
practice which Englishmen of all ranks, 
from the vast London clubs to the trades’ 
unions and the humble benefit societies, 
thus naturally and uniformly fall into, is 
not to be denounced as uncongenial to the 
feelings and habits of the nation. If the 
Vote by Ballot be necessary and available 
to cure a grievous political evil, we ought 
rather to rejoice that the remedy is to be 
found so near at hand, and so familiar to 
the dealings of all classes of Englishmen. 
Some persons will tell me that undue in- 
terference with the liberty of voting will 
still continue, even in spite of the Ballot, 
because the Ballot will not produce entire 
and effectual secrecy. A landlord, they 
contend, diposed to act oppressively, though 
he cannot watch his tenant during the ex- 
press act of voting, may yet find out by in- 
direct and collateral evidence how he has 
actually voted, and may punish him accord- 
ingly. I shall admit, Sir, that with or 
without the Ballot, an oppressive landlord 
may deal harshly by his tenant. He may 
do so on the most frivolous grounds, or on 
no grounds at all, he may do so on the 
mere suspicion that a vote has been given 
which he does not like. But let him do 
this, or abstain from doing it, as he pleases, 
still he cannot make the infliction of loss 
conditional on the way in which the vote is 
given—he cannot make his oppression the 
means of controlling or perverting an un- 
seen vote. If the tenant voter be an object 
of suspicion, he will not discharge himself 
from that suspicion by falsifying his vote at 
the poll because it can be made evident to 
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any one else that he has actually done so. 
He may be a sufferer—he may be a sufferer 
wrongfully and undeservedly—but he can- 
not be in any case worse off on account of 
conscientious voting, so long as he votes in 
secret. Therefore he can have no motive 
to give his vote contrary to the dictates of 
his conscience, and thus to forfeit his duty 
towards the public. No one has ever pre- 
tended that the Ballot will shield voters 
from all sorts and causes of oppression. It 
is proposed as a means of relieving them 
from the conflict of private risk and public 
duty on the specific oceasion of voting. 
This relief it cannot fail to impart, and 
directly it imparts no more. But indirectly, 
and in its collateral effects, it reaches much 
farther ; for the vote is the sole and exclu- 
sive object which intermeddlers aim at, and 
when they cannot grasp the vote by means 
of terror and coercion, they will have no 
motive to employ these nefarious methods 
atall. Nay, they will even have a positive 
inducement to exchange menace for con- 
ciliation; for the voters whom they cannot 
force may yet be freely enlisted on their 
side by persuasion and gentle dealing. Sir, 
if you contemplate even the most abject and 
disconsolate of all human conditions—the 
life of a negro slave under a savage white 
master—still if there be in the life of this 
poor being any one act which he must 
perform in secrecy, and which leaves no 
trace behind it, to that act the power of his 
master cannot be made to reach. With 
reference to secret acts all human power 
is a nullity ; Omnipotence alone can detect 
and deal with them. An unseen vote 
must go both unrewarded and unpunished ; 
and wishing as I do, to put every elector’s 
vote outof the reach both of reward and pun- 
ishment, I know no other method except to 
put it out of sight. But then there are 
Gentlemen who tell us that secret voting 
is base and unmanly, a cloak for hypocrisy 
and deceit. Surely it is almost a sufficient 
answer to this allegation to notice that 
secret voting is the habitual practice in all 
clubs and associations; for it would be 
indeed preposterous to pretend that mem- 
bers of clubs are guilty of a base and un- 
manly act whenever they go through the 
process of balloting, or that they are 
greater hypocrites and deceivers than other 
men. You bestow the elective franchise 
upon a man for the purpose of eliciting his 
inward judgment and opinion, on the choice 
of a representative—a matter of supreme 
moment to the State. If, on full delibera- 
tion, you command him to transmit this 
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opinion to you confidentially, what can there 
be base and unmanly in his obeying you ? [f 
there be reasons, as regards the public 
interest, for preferring secrecy of voting, 
there can be no reason as regards the voter 
himself for deciding otherwise. But we 
are told, that if a man votes secretly, he 
may promise his vote to one candidate, and 
give it to another; he may assure me that 
he has voted for me, or will vote for me,while 
in reality he votesformy rival. I ask,inreply, 
why should wesuppose thistobelikely? Why 
should not a man who has promised his 
vote perform the promise just as much 


when he votes secretly as when he votes | 


openly? Secrecy puts no fresh difficulty 
in his way: it gives him no new motive 
to break his promises; it simply enables 
him to do so with impunity if he pleases ; 
and the question still remains—why should 
he please to break his promise? There 
can be only one reason, because the promise 
is not conformable to his own natural in- 
clinations, and has been extorted from him 
by a force upon his free will. This is 
the only case in which promise-breaking 
can possibly arise; the free and voluntary 
promise will be observed as surely in the 
darkness as in the light; but the voter who 
has been bullied into a reluctant promise 
may perhaps take advantage of secrecy to 
elude the performance of it. Now, Sir, 
I am not the man to speak lightly of a 
breach of promise, but I venture to ask 
whether it is possible to imagine any 
promise less binding, and more unjustifiable, 
than that which a voter has been constrain- 
ed to give, in reference to the exercise of 
his trust, against his free will, and against 
his conscience? Is this a promise which 
any man is entitled to ask ofavoter? Isit 
a promise which any voter is justified in 
giving, let him be ever so much solicited, 
or ever so much threatened? I say no. 
A voter has no jright to enter into any 
engagement to vote against his own free 
choice and conscience, because by so doing 
he expressly contravenes the trust which 
his country reposes inhim. The sole intent 
and purpose of investing him with the 
elective franchise is, that he may deliver 
his free and indifferent suffrage at the poll. 
A promise to deliver a suffrage which is 
neither free nor indifferent is, in point of 
fact, a promise to commit wreng—a promise 
to be guiltv of a deliberate breach of trust. 
A promise extorted by fear of evil is just 
as insincere and just as unlawful as a 
promise suborned by the present of a bribe. 
Let me again impress upon you, Sir, that 
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these wrongful promisesconstitute the whole 
of what is involved in the present argu- 
ment—they are the only promises which 
are in any danger of being broken when 
votes are taken by ballot. But is it any 
great mischief that wrongful promises of 
this kind should be broken? Is it not 
rather a greater mischief that they should 
be observed ¢ Suppose a man has entered 
into a solemn promise to commit any other 
wrong—suppose he has engaged to bear 
false witness in a court of justice—to give 
a partial verdict in the jury-box—to become 
;an accomplice in any breach of trust, 
private or public—will any one tell me 
that a man who has entered into such a 
criminal engagement would be right in 
performing the act of criminality to which 
he has bound himself? Assuredly not. He 
has already done great wrong by the mere 
promise to commit a crime: he would do 
still greater wrong if he went on to perform 
such a promise, and to commit the crime 
in reality. The case is similar with a voter 
who has been induced to promise to vote 
against his conscience, and thus to break his 
trust to his country. While I am on the 
subject of these promises, Sir, extorted 
from a voter against his will and against 
his conscience, I could say much on 
the conduct of those who extort them ; for 
assuredly, if there be guilt in the voter, 
when he hiscajoledor terrified into thelgiving 
of such a pledge, there is far greater guilt 
in the party by whose threats or seductions 
the voter’s conscience is overawed or per- 
verted. The time may come when such 
subornation of votes will be appreciated as 
it deserves. At present my object is to let 
you see distinctly the utmost extent of 
duplicity and promise—breaking which the 
Ballot can by possibility let in upon you. 
Take it at the worst, those promises only 
will be broken which ought never to have 
been asked and never to have been made. 
All promises which can be legitimately 
asked, or innocently given, will be just as 
| sure of observance under secret as under 
and suffrage. This is the true way of 
stating the argument, and I ask whether it 
| does not prove in favour of the Ballot, not 
against it? I contend that under secret 
| suffrage there will be far less duplicity than 
there is at present, because men will cease 
to press for unrighteous and compulsory 
promises when they lose their power of 
compelling performance; they will be 
content to receive the voter’s promise when 
he his willing to give it, and when he will 
be equally willing to perform it, let pers 
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formance be secret or open. Under the 
existing system of terrorism, the great 
object which men strive for is to tie down 
the voter by a solemn promise, whether his 
conscience goes along with it or not; and 
duplicity of one kind or other thus becomes 
unavoidable. If the voter keeps his 
promise, he lies to his conscience and his 
country by giving an insincere vote ; if he 
breaks his promise, he lies to the individual 
who extorted it from him. Such is the 
dilemma which this guilty encroachment 
on the freedom of the electoral conscience 
inevitably creates. Open voting is the 
indispensable condition to its exercise ; 
secret voting would extinguish it at once. 
With respect to bribery, Sir, the inefficacy 
of your existing prohibitory laws is but too 
well ascertained. I know, indeed, that 
they admit of several material improve- 
ments, and I trust that those improvements 
will not be much longer postponed. But 
improve them as you may in other respects, 
you will still find that among the checks and 
obstructions to bribery, the Vote by Ballot 
will prove the most valuable and effective. 
It will annihilate the confidence between 
the two contracting parties in this unlaw- 
ful covenant; it will deprive the bribe- 
giver of all certainty or assurance that he 
receives the stipulated return for his money. 
Who will reward an individual for his vote, 
when that very vote may, for aught he 
knows, be given in favour of his opponent ? 
But then, it may be said, may not the 
candidate engage to distribute a certain sum 
of money among the electors on condition 
of being returned, and not until after he his 
returned? I shall not affirm, Sir, that 
such a proceeding will be altogether im- 
practicable under the Ballot. But I do 
affirm that it would be far more costly, 
more uncertain, and more liable to detec- 
tion than bribery is at present. The voter, 
instead of making a separate bargain, as he 
does now for his own individual vote, 
would have to give his vote under an 
uncertainty of receiving anything at all; 
and the candidate, after being returned, 
would have to pay every voter who applied 
for payment, having no means of distin- 
guishing friends from opponents. This 
would multiply both the cost and the ha- 
zard of detection ; nor would it be possible 
under the Ballot to carry on bribery with 
anything like the same certainty and facility, 
or to the same extent as it is at present. 
While, therefore, by means of the Ballot 
you pluck up intimidation by the roots, you 
at the same time greatly embarrass and re- 
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strain the practice of bribery. But the 
former of these two effects separately, even 
if the latter did not accompany it, would 
be enough, and more than enough to make 
out my case. If it be difficult to devise 
adequate means for preventing dishonest 
voters from taking bribes, is not that the 
strongest of all reasons for guarding the 
virtue of honest voters with peculiar so- 
licitude? If there are dishonest voters, 
whom you cannot either correct or curb, 
the more ought you to cherish the willing 
virtue of the remainder, as presenting the 
only chance of tolerable purity at elections. 
And surely, Sir, it is not very consistent or 
creditable, if while you impose severe pe- 
nalties for the purpose of forcing dishonest 
voters into the path of honesty, you with- 
hold from those voters who would be honest 
of themselves the common blessing of safe- 
ty. I have already touched, Sir, on the 
imputations of deceit, hypocrisy, and im- 
morality, which hasty observers have ad- 
yanced against the Ballot. Another objec- 
tion, however, is sometimes taken, founded 
on a totally different view of the case. It 
is contended that the elector ought to give 
his vote under a feeling of responsibility to 
the public: that for this reason the public 
ought to know and see how he votes, in 
order that they may praise or censure him ac- 
cordingly. 1 think, Sir, that this argument 
is founded on an inaccurate view of the 
elector’s position, as well as of his duty. 
The law presumes him to be qualified to 
give a sound opinion respecting the fitness 
of a representative, and therefore he is 
invited to indicate the man whom he pre- 
fers. All that is required of him, as I have 
before stated, is to deliver a free and indif- 
ferent opinion ; not an opinion suborned 
either by hopes or fears from without. 
Now, Sir, I maintain that the performance 
of this duty cannot be at all assisted, but is, 
on the contrary, greatly embarrassed by the 
presence and supervision of the external 
public. ‘The voter ought to deliver his own 
conscientious opinion, whether he may agree 
or differ with those around him. He ought 
to vote for a Tory, if such be his conscien- 
tious preference, though all his neighbours 
may be voting for a Whig or a Radical. 
He is no more accountable to them for his 
conscience than they are accountable to 
him for theirs. Two electors, who vote 
for opposite candidates will each discharge 
his duty with equal rectitude and fidelity, 
provided he expresses his own genuine 
opinion. Dictation to the voter is the thing 
which ought to be carefully excluded, come 
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from what quarter it may—from the many 
or from the one. In point of fact, there 
is no such thing as an impartial public, in 
reference to an election proceeding; the 
public are divided into partizans on the one 
side; and partizans on the other; and 
responsibility to the public, if it means any 
thing, means responsibility to the majority. 
But it would be the most fatal of all prin- 
ciples to recognise in the majority any right 
to supersede, or over-rate, or silence, the 
conscientious persuasion of a dissenticnt 
minority. Sir, I repeat, that the great 
business of the legislature is to protect the 
voter against perverting or disturbing causes 
—to exclude both corruption and intimida- 
tion. When this is done, all is done, which 
the case admits of. The man will then 
give a sincere opinion of his own accord ; 
and, indeed, if it were possible to imagine 
that he were disposed gratuitously to give 
an insincere vote, no supervision from 
without could ever prevent him from doing 
so. In endeavouring to provide an artificial 
check and tutelage for the voter’sconscience, 
you only lay it open to every species of ex- 
ternal attack. The very means by which 
you seek to render a voter responsible to an 
imaginary public, render him really and 
fatally responsible to those private indivi- 
duals who have power over his hopes and 
fears. Publicity of the suffrage opens the 
door to the corruptor and to the tyrant, and 
thus drives your honest voters into dis- 
honesty against their own will and consent. 
Let it never be forgotten, Sir, that the 
voters have no interest in giving dishonest 
votes, and that, if the system be such as 
to exclude individual corruption and in- 
timidation from without, each voter will 
do his duty to the public spontaneously 
and of his own accord. It has been 
attempted to compare his position 
with that of a Member of Parliament ; 
but the cases are altogether destitute of 
analogy. A Member of Parliament is one 
of a select and conspicuous few, chosen by 
the people—his interests do not naturally 
point in the track of his duty, and his 
conduct must be made known, in order that 
the people may judge whether he is worthy 
of re-election. If he would prove his 
fitness to be re-elected, he must act, not 
only according to the dictates of his own 
conscience, but also in such a manner as to 
give satisfaction to his constituents. The 
voters are different in all these respects— 
they are an untraceable and unassignable 
multitude—their interests if left to them- 
selves, lead them to vote sincerely and con- 
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scientiously—and their duty consists simply 
and exclusively in giving expression to their 
own judgment and determination, without 
any reference to the opinion of any one 
else. All these circumstances sever the 
condition of a voter from that of a Member 
of Parliament, and render the idea of re. 
sponsibility, which is essential as regards 
the latter, both useless and inapplicable as 
regards the former. Unwilling, as 1 am, 
Sir, to detain you longer, I think it im- 
peratively necessary to notice one other 
argument which is often employed against 
the Ballot. We are told, that it will 
annihilate the legitimate influence of pro- 
perty—that it will take away from rich 
men a salutary and beneficial guidance 
which they now exercise over poor and 
humble electors. I do not despair of 
showing, that the very reverse of this is 
the truth ; that not a fragment or atom of 
the legitimate influence of property will be 
impaired by the Ballot. It is, indeed, 
necessary that we should understand what 
Gentlemen mean by the legitimate in- 
fluence of property, and how far they are 
pleased to extend it. Do they mean that 
the rich are entitled to appropriate to them- 
selves that elective franchise which the 
law has conferred upon the poor? Is it 
contended, that a tenant is under obliga- 
tion, moral, or social, or political, to vote 
for the person whom his landlord may 
espouse, whatever may be his own feelings 
or judgment. Shall he be condemned to 
transfer his suffrage from Whig to Tory, 
according as his landlord may change his 
politics, or according as the farm which he 
occupies may change proprietors, as if he 
were pars domus non pars reipublice—as 
if a political conscience (to use the words 
of Paley) were a luxury which he could 
not afford to keep? Is the legitimate 
influence of the rich understood to imply 
the entire extinction of freewill and inde- 
pendent judgment on the part of poor 
electors? If this be what is meant by 
legitimate influence, I stretch my imagin- 
ation in vain to discover what influence 
can possibly be illegitimate; for the most 
barefaced bribery could not produce worse 
political effects than this degrading vassal- 
age. It were far better that the poor man 
should possess no vote at all, than that he 
should possess a vote subject to such un- 
measured interference, which disguises the 
most servile constraint under the hollow 
forms of citizenship. In my view of the 
ease, Sir, no influence can be legitimate 
which is inconsistent with the rights and 
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station of a freeman—no such influence 
can be even tolerated, according to English 
ideas and rules of action. And it is idle to 
_call a man a free man, if he be not at liberty 
to exercise those rights, civil, social, and 
political, which the law confers upon him, 
according to his own free choice and 
conscience, without let or hindrance. No 
rich man, be his wealth ever so great, can 
pretend lawfully or righteously to trample 
down this boundary. The influence which 
he exercises, must be an influence over 
freemen, not over slaves, or clients, or 
vassals—an influence, sealed, and sanctioned, 
and ensured by their own concurrence and 
free will. Legitimate influence supposes 
willing followers, and an honourable 
obedience ; it excludes all abject submis- 
sion springing from constraint and fear. 
Now, Sir, 1 hold that this legitimate 
influence will be preserved just as much 
under the Ballot as under open suffrage, 
without counteraction or abatement. Exer- 


cised as it is over none but willing subjects, | 
it will be just as complete and as effective | 


in secret as in public. The men who obey | 
such guidance feel no hardship in it, nor | 
any disposition to elude or renounce it. 
They follow a leader whom they esteem | 
and honour, whose social position they 
look up to, and whose character and be- 
haviour they charge with affection and 
reverence. A man of wealth and rank, 
unless he miserably neglect the duties ap- | 
pertaining to his station, is sure to possess 
a powerful influence of this kind; his po- 
litical voice and opinion will be often asked, 
and always attentively listened to, by his 
neighbours ; he need not fear a rival in the 
hearts of those around him, if he takes 
even the commonest pains to win and 
retain them. Let no man fear that the 
moral ascendancy fairly deserved by the 
rich will be eradicated along with the pub- 
licity of the suffrage. The disposition to 
hearken to the rich will assuredly continue, 
though its causes and its nature are altered ; 

it will be a willing homage paid to the 
union of personal merit with conspicuous 
social station, instead of a sudden com- 
pliance with unjust requisition and encroach- 
ment. If, Sir, you desire to retain this legi- 
timate influence of property pure, unalloyed, 
and in full vigour and vitality, while at the 
same time you effectually disarm that 
brute force of wealth which now presses 
down the poor voter’s free will and con- 
science—if you seriously desire to ensure 
these great and valuable ends, you will 
adopt the Vote by Ballot. It is in vain to 
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argue that many voters are so ignorant 
and unthinking as to be unable to judge 
for themselves. Assume this to be true, 
and it may be a specious reason for taking 
away the right of suffrage from them ; but 
it never can be a reason for giving them a 
suffrage in name, and then withholding 
from them the means of exercising it in 
safety. The way to cure their intellectual 
defects is by multiplying wholesome advice 
and instruction ; by so arraying the system, 
as that others shall have a motive to 
tender to the elector judicious counsel, and 
that the elector shall have no motive to 
prevent him from listening to it. Now, 
by means of the Ballot, you attain this end 
as complete as human affairs admit ; you 
open the elector’s mind to the influence of 
truth and reason, come from what quarter it 
may; and you banish all that tyrannical as- 
cendancy which would overrule the gentler 
| voice of persuasion. If you wish to make a 
voter judge reasonably, you must first enable 
him to judge freely ; the very idea of rational 
judgment is excluded, if he be a mere puppet 
under extraneous command, and if the good- 
ness of his vote depends upon the character 
| of the man under whose dependence accident 
has placed him. I shall not believe, Sir, 


| until I hear it actually advanced, that any 


Gentleman in this House will brand the 
| Ballot as an innovation on the Constitution, 
| and as belonging only to democracy. How 
‘can the Ballot alter your Constitution ? 
| Is there a man in the country whose legal 
rights and privileges the Ballot will either 
extend or curtail, even by a single hair? 
Will it confer any new political right, or 
impose any new civil disabilities? Sir, the 
Ballot will do none of these things; and 
how then can it alter the form of your 
Constitution, either for better or for worse? 
What is your Constitution except an aggre- 
gate of legal and political rights and obli- 
gations, distributed in a certain manner 
among your citizens ; and if all these remain 
the same, severally as well as collectively, 
how can your Constitution be anything 
different from what it was before ? Again, 
let me compare my propositions with that 
of the hon. Member for Shaftesbury. Is 
there any one who will tell him that his 
Bill alters the land-marks of the Consti- 
tution—that in trying to suppress coercive 
influence over votes he is guilty of a piece 
of odious democracy? And what is the 
difference between his proposition and mine 
except that I fully accomplish that which 
he sincerely, but ineffectually aims at ; 
He aims at the very same end that I do? 
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and if his Bill were to be executed by om- 
niscient and omnipresent judges—by men 
who could dive into every one’s heart and 
intention, and inflict instantaneous penalty 
wherever it was deserved, without the 
necessity of complaint or evidence; if, I 
say, these things could be, there would be 
little to choose between his proposition and 
mine. But these things cannot be ;—we 
live and move amidst the informalities of 
earth ; our judicature is, and ever must be, 
lame and short-sighted, and comparatively 
powerless ; and therefore it is that the hon. 
Gentleman's Bill will prove onl; a bene- 


volent nullity. Like the impotent dart of 


Priam, it will scarcely pierce even the out- 
ermost rim of the persecutor’s shield. 
Let me again ask, Sir, what is that same 
end and object which the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Shaftesbury does but fondly 
promise, but which my proposition both 
promises and effectually guarantees? That 
end is, free and conscientious voting ; the 
genuine and unadulterated opinion of the 
qualified electors. The Ballot will give 
you nothing less than this; but at the 
same time it cannot give you anything 
more, or anything worse. Vindex tacita 
libertatis. Is this a purpose foreign to the 
Constitution? If it be, then I affirm that 
your Constitution is an assemblage, not of 
checks and balances, but of cheats and 


fictions. You call the House of Commons | 


a Representative Assembly, and you qualify 
certain persons as electors; but what are 
they, after all, when you have so qualified 
them? They are distinguished from their 
countrymen by a peculiar badge of servitude 
and legalized dependence. It is not they 
who elect Members ; it is the Aristocracy 
who elect by and through their voices. 
Your register of Voters become nothing 
better than a register of men liable to 
electoral impressment—liable to be called 
on to do compulsory voting duty whenever 
it pleases their commander to issue warrants 
for their attendance. And is this, after all, 
the real heart and kernel of the Constitution 
—is this the arcanum imperii which Gen- 
tlemen take so much delight in holding 
forth to public view, when they tell us that 
the purpose of the Ballot is unconstitutional 
and democratical? I venture to say that 
the fiercest and most seditious of all the 
decried newspapers has never put forth a 
more deadly libel against the Constitution 
than this allegation of its extreme pane- 
gyrists—the allegation that it repudiates 
free and independent voting, as a dangerous 
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Sir, I affirm, and I defy contradiction, that 
free and independent voting is the most 
constitutional of all constitutional things, 
and that all the means necessary for 
such an end must be constitutional also. 
Well, but, some Gentlemen may say, 
|we admit all this; but we contend that 
|you have free and independent voting, 
as things stand at present. Is this, in- 
| deed, so? Then, I ask, what can you 
| possibly have to fear from the Ballot? If, 
/under the present system, every voter be a 
free and self-determining agent, altogether 
unembarrassed by any apprehension from 
without, how can the Ballot alter our 
Government, either for the better or for 
; the worse? Reasoning on this assump- 
ition, the Ballot will no more vary the 
course of our political affairs than it will 
i vary the orbits of the planets. But are you 
sure that the facts are as you state, and 
that we really do enjoy the blessing of a 
free suffrage? You never can be sure of 
it without adopting the Ballot. That 
alone can give you firm assurance that the 
result which you seek, and which you pro- 
fess to have attained, is no fiction or 
chimera, but entire and unquestionable 
reality. So much, Sir, on the assumption 
that we even now enjoy a free suffrage. 
But such an assumption is not for a 
| moment to be tolerated—it is not true—it 
is not even an approximation to the truth. 
There is the amplest proof that your 
suffrage is the very reverse of free; and, 
therefore, the Measure which emancipates 
it will work a salutary and important 
change. But it is a change the extent 
of which every man can see and 
measure—a change which can only land 
you in the true and natural haven of a 
representative assembly, the undisturbed 
manifestation of real electoral feelings. 
Let me remind you, Sir, that the dignity, 
the usefulness the moral ascendancy, of this 
House depends upon its possessing the entire 
and unqualified confidence of the people; 
and that of this there is no other constitu- 
tional test, except the free and unbiassed 
choice of the electors. Let me remind you 
that the first and greatest interests of the 
State—the tie of affectionate reverence 
which binds a nation to its elective Legis- 
lature—the inducements for the rich to 
respect the conscience, to cultivate the 
attachment, and to improve the under- 
standings of the poor—all these inestimable 
objects are at stake in the integrity ana 
independence of the suffrage. You ensure 
them, beyond suspicion or contest, by 
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granting the Ballot: you never can ensure 


them without it. I therefore beg to move 
—-“That it is the opinion of this House, 


that the votes at elections for Members of 


of 


Parliament should be taken by 
Secret Ballot.” 

Sir William Molesworth rose, he said, 
with great pleasure, to second the Motion 
If there was one fact more clearly estab- 
lished than another 


way 


—that during the late election the grossest 
intimidation had prevailed. Each defeated 
candidate invariably ascribed the loss of his 
election to intimidation : complaints of inti- 
midation were to be found in every elec- 

tion petition. There was the undoubted, 

most explicit, and most valuable testimony | 
of the noble Lord at the head of the Home | 
Department, that he had lost his election 
for South Devon solely through the con- 
tinued and systematic intimidation of the 
“tory landlords and parsons. Intimidation 
had, within the last few weeks, been reso- 
lutely carried on in Yorkshire, Staflord- 
shire, and Inverness-shire. Meanwhile, 
the people were the sufferers ; and to pro- 
tect them in the exercise of the electoral 
franchise which had been bestowed upon 
them—not to give the predominance to 
party—was the motive 


any particular 
which induced him to support the Motion 
of his hon. Friend and Member for Lon- 


don. He did not care whether the Ballot 
had an aristocratic or a democratic ten- 
dency ; all he contended was, that the Ballot 
was by far the best, the only means, of 
ensuring freedom of election ; and all who 
acknowledged the theory of a re “presenta- 
tive Government, must necessarily acknow- 
ledge that freedom of election was all im- 
portant. According to that theory, the 
electoral body should be a body so numer- 
ous, that their interest must necessarily 
coincide with the interest of the whole 
community. The electoral body ought, 
likewise, to be a body so selected, as to be 
better acquainted with what those interests 
are, than any other body of men. If these 
positions were denied with regard to our 
present electoral system, the system was 
faulty, and ought to be altered. If they 
were affirmed, the expression of the real 
wishes of the electors was the best expres- 
sion of the real interests of the community. 
In order to secure those interests—in order 
to insure the best Government—freedom 
of election was absolutely requisite. Some 
hon. Gentlemen seemed to think that inti- 
midation could be prevented by penal 
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enactments. Those hon. Gentlemen must 
be but slightly acquainted with the com- 
mon modes of intimidation. Landlords 
seldom directly informed their tenants that 
punishment would follow disobedience. 
They merely solicited the votes of their 
tenants, and left the evils consequent upon 
a refusal to be inferred, and this was in 
most cases quite sufficient. He knew an 
instance of a case at the late Devon elec- 
tion, of a body of tenantry, almost all of 


voted for the noble Lord, the Secretary for 
the Home Department, but who, without 
the slightest change in their political sen- 
timents, then voted against him. He in- 
quired the reason, and was informed that, 
at the first election, the landlord had ab- 
stained from all interference, but that on 
this occasion he had written a letter, which 
was taken to each of the tenantry by an 
opponent of the noble Lord, wherein he 
stated, that though he did not wish to 
compel his tenantry to vote contrary to 
their inclinations, yet if any of them had 
not made up their minds, he should feel 
much obliged by their voting for his cane 
didate, Mr. Parker. Some of the tenants 
abstained from going to the poll at all— 
the remainder voted against the noble 
Lord. Could any penal enactments pre- 
vent this, the commonest and most effec- 
tive species of intimidation. The tenants 
reasoned thus :—‘ Many are the favours 
we have to beg of our landlord from time 
to time—we solicit a reduction of our rent, 

ra short delay in the payment of it—we 
want wood to repair our buildings, or for 
fuel—we want permission to make a road, 
a fence, or a drain—in short, we wanta 
thousand things. If we act in opposition to 
our landlord, neither he nor his agents will 
have the same kindly feeling towards us as 
they would have if we had gratified their 
wishes ; and we see what happens to others 
in similar circumstances.” Even where a 
tenant has voted against his landlord, and 
then made some unreasonable and improper 
request, which was refused, he had invari- 
ably found that the tenant assigned this 
refusal solely to the vote he had given; 
and this opinion being promulgated to all 
around him, inspired terror and created the 
belief in the minds of the tenants of other 
landlords, that they likewise would be 
liable to suffer in similar circumstances. 
He (Sir William Molesworth) had known 
many respectable and honorable men who 
had told him that they considered they had 
a right to control the votes of their tenants, 
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and that they would not retain as tenants 
men who would dare to vote against them. 
“ For,” said they, “ by making them our 
tenants we have given them the elective 
franchise, and surely we ought to have a 
control over that which is our own gift.” 
Thus at the late election in Devonshire, 
Gentlemen who once held liberal opinions 
suddenly were found to have apostatised ; 
and along -with them whole bands 
of tenantry seemed, it were, mi- 
raculously to have changed their opinions. 
It had been falsely asserted that it 
was the cry of of “No popery,” which 
had influenced the of Devon. 





ag 
ay 


d electors 
Some of them had, no doubt, feigned it as the 
only means of concealing their real slavery ; 
but though he could not from his own per- 
sonal knowledge speak highly either of the 
intelligence or education of the electors of 
that county in general, yet he could not 
allow that they were so beastly stupid, 
brutally ignorant, as to have credited the 
falsehoods which were so industriously cir- 
culated on this subject, or to have believed 
the assertions of the clergyman, who told his 
parishioners, when ass embled in the vestry, 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin had appointed a Catholic priest to 
each parish in the county. The noble Lord 
was most correct when in his parting ad- 
dress to his supporters in Devon he attri- 
buted his defeat to intimidation and undue 
influence. That election was lost through 
the exertions of the nobles and of the landed 
gentry, and through the undue influence | 
of the clergy, who, as tithe proprictors, 
were in a certain degree the Jandlords of 
each parish in the county. Freedom of 
election was the only means of obtaining 
pure representation, and of ensuring good 
government, and therefore every obstacle 
which opposed itself to that freedom of 
election ought at every risk to be removed. 





With open voting the control of the land- | 


lord over the tenant was an obstacle. 
Those, therefore, who supported open 
voting, must devise some means of remov- 
ing that obstacle. The objections to the 
ballot were twofold—that it would be in- 
efficacious, and that it was immoral. His 
hon. Friend had so admirably refuted these 
objections, that he would not trespass upon 
the House by following his hon. Friend in 
his most able exposition. It was demon- 
strated beyond a doubt, not only that with 
the Ballot all intimidation would be quite 
useless, but that open voting was much 
more likely to produce immorality than 
secret voting. In the open system, the 
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elector who promised to vote contrary to 
his inclination and opinion, and adhered to 
that promise, committed both the immoral 
act of promising, and the still more im- 
moral act of keeping his promise. If there 
were wickedness in making the promise, 
there was tenfold wickedness in extorting 
it. The promise was given by the trem- 
bling dependent to save himself and family 
from the worst of evils. The giving the 
promise was so far innocent that it injured 
The extorting it tended to very 
great evils. If they could not get good 
voting without a promise, which was 
broken without injury to any one, they 
must be content to get good voting on these 
terms, and be g that things were not 
worse. There was an argument whic 
had been much employed by the antagonists 
» Ballot, and on which the noble Lord, 
Member for Stroud, placed especial 
The elective franchise, it was 
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direction as the es of the elector, 
| evidently it was superfluous ; if this 
isibility acted in a contrary direction, 
| Was pernicious; but what was the 
they now paid for this useless resp« onsibility? ? 
To obtain it, the elector was exposed to all 
the influence which wealth possessed over 
poverty. They created for the elector two 
responsibilities— a responsibility to the 
non-electors, and a responsibility to the 
rich and the powerful. Who did not sce 
that the responsibility of the man to 
the poor class of men was as nothing, whilst 
the responsibility to the rich man was all 
powerful. Those who iaid such stress upon 
the responsibility to the non-elector, them- 
selves proclaimed the worthlessness of it, 
for they said, that with suffrage 
tenants would stay away from the poll at 
the command of tl landlords. What did 
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this proclaim in the loudest manner? 
What but this—that the motive created by 
the power of good or evil in the hands of 
the poor multitude was as nothing—that 
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the motive created by the same power in 
the hands of the rich few was irresistible. 
Could there be a stronger argument in 
favour of the Ballot than this? Could there 
be a more pointed satire on the pretence, 
that the knowledge by the poor of the 
manner in which the elector votes, is a 
security for honest voting? The elector 
who staid away from the poll made pro- 
clamation of the fact. He said to those 
around him, “ The opinion which you may 
hold of my conduct is of small importance 
compared with what I have to hope or fear 
from the wealthy and powerful. My re- 
sponsibility to you is something in name, 
my responsibility to them is something in 
terrible reality.” Of these positions (the 
hon. Baronet continued) the noble Lord, 
the ex-Member for Devon, ought now to 
be well aware. He would recal to that 
noble Lord’s recollection his enthusiastic 
reception in the south of Devon—the scene 
in the Castle-yard in Exeter—the assembled 
thousands who there greeted him with loud- 
est acclamations, and three-fourths of whom 
held up their hands in his favour. Where 
he would ask that noble Lord, was his much 
vaunted responsibility of the elector to the 
non-elector, when a few days afterwards, in 
that same city, an enormous majority re- 
corded their votes against him. The noble 
Lord had experienced the effects of the re- 
sponsibility of the elector to the wealthy 
and powerful ;—he had found it irresistible. 
It was said, that men who abstained from 
registering their votes, or who voted con- 
trary to their real wishes, were traitors to 
their country. Undoubtedly they were so. 
But he would contend that men who, by 
acting in a contrary manner, exposed them- 
selves to the anger and evil offices of their 
powerful superiors, were tenfold traitors to 
themselves, to their families, and to their 
dearest dependents. Men could not be ex- 
pected, nor would they year after year 
sacrifice themselves—year after year sacri- 
fice their families and their best interests, 
in order to gratify the ambition, to secure 
the return, of those who would not listen to 
their complaints, or grant them the much 
needed, the only efficacious protection of 
the Ballot. Let the noble Lord and those 
who thought with him, reflect and ponder 
well upon these facts. 
be aware of the fact-—to them undoubtedly 
a most mortifying fact, that amongst the 
gentry of England their party was de- 
cidedly in the minority ; they ought now to 
be aware, that the vast majority of the 
aristocracy, of the landed gentry, and al. 
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the clergy, to a man, were their determined 
and irreconcileable foes, who would spare 
no efforts, who would use every species of 
intimidation and undue influence, to com- 
pass their destruction. They could not 
with the same weapons successfully contend 
against their too powerful antagonists. If 
they could not protect their friends—and 
they were too weak to do so without the 
aid of the Ballot—if they left their sup- 
porters exposed to the tender mercies of the 
Tory party, they would by degrees be 
ejected, like the noble Lord, from the re- 
presentation of all the counties of England. 
Did they remember their fatal losses in the 
counties during the last general election ? 
Did they remember that their friends were 
ejected and replaced by their antagonists, 
in Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Cambridg 
shire, Denbighshire, Derbyshire south, De 
vonshire south, Essex south, Gloucester- 
shire west, Hampshire south, Lancashire 
south, Leicestershire south, Lincolnshire 
Norfolk cast, Northamptonshire — south, 
Shropshire north, Suffolk east, Suffolk 
west, Surrey east, Surrey west, Warwick- 
shire south? That within the few last 
weeks they had been again dismissed from 
Devonshire, Inverness-shire, and Stafford- 
shire? They had themselves proclaimed to 
the people of the United Kingdom the 
causes of their defeat, in the Address of 
their own Reform Association. They there 
told the people that their defeat was not 
caused by “ any change or reaction in the 
public opinion,” “ but by various means 
either out of the reach or repugnant to the 
principles of Reformers—by the unprece- 
dented canvas by a large body of the clergy, 
by bribery and intimidation, by the corrupt- 
ing influence of close corporations, by the 
unscrupulous perversion by Tory authori- 
ties for party purposes of powers confined 
to them for the maintenance of order and 
the ends of justice.” These, the hon. Ba- 
ronet concluded with saying, were their 
own words, and by them they were called 
upon to abide. Did they require stronger 
arguments in favour of the Ballot than 
these? Was this list not a_ sufficient 
proof to them of the absolute necessity of 
the Ballot? Did they prefer to be utterly 
annihilated as a party in that House, rather 
than have the Ballot? If so their fate was 
nigh at hand, and they would well merit 
It 


Mr. Gisborne had listened to the speech 
of his hon. Friend, the Member for the 
City of London, with the greatest atten- 
tion, and, he would say, with the utmost 
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admiration; and there were so few senti- 
ments expressed by his hon. Friend, from 
which he dissented, that he was almost 
surprised to find himself rising to move 
the Previous Question. His hon. Friend 
had placed in the strongest view the ad- 
vantages to be derived from—the advan- 
tages to be expected from—the system of 
secret voting; and, if the only question at 
issue was simply whether the advantages 
pointed out by him, in the system of secret 
voting, were real, he would not find him 
(Mr. Gisborne) now among the opponents 
to his Motion. But, fortunately, his hon. 
Friend had saved him the trouble of 
searching for an argument in favour of 
open voting, when he said that the elec- 
tive franchise was a trust placed in the 
hands of the electors for the general good. 
Admitting that it was so, surely his hon. 
Friend would not say that that trust 
should be exercised in darkness, and that 
darkness so inscrutavle, that even the 
person who voted was unable to bring any 
evidence of the manner in which he had 
exercised his trust. He confessed, how- 
ever, that what he had seen during the 
late elections had, to a great extent, over- 
come his scruples as to the Ballot, and if 
he could be persuaded that the advantages 
of secret voting were such as to over- 
balance the advantages of open voting, he 
would willingly give up the advantages of 
open voting. But no one had yet been 
able to convince him that any means could 
be devised, by which protection against 
intimidation could be afforded to the poor 
voter. With these feelings, he bad at the 
commencement of the Session advised his 
hon. 
move rather for the appointment of a 
Select Committee, to consider what plan 
might be adopted by which votes at elec- 
tions might henceforth be taken by way 
of secret voting, and so that protection 
might be afforded tothe voter. Till some 
machinery, by which the voter could be 
protected, was devised, and till it was 
made very apparent to him that the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the system 
of secret voting, were greater than ‘those 
which they possessed under the system of 
open voting, he could not give his sup- 
ort to his hon. Friend’s Motion. His 
Ge Friend might bring forward strong 
arguments to show that flying was better 
than walking ; but he would require excel- 
lent evidence to show that he should be 
able to acquire the power of flying, before 


Friend to alter his Motion, and to | 
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he gave up the power of walking. He 
could show a thousand ways in which the 
supposed secrecy of this mode of voting, 
could be evaded. He repeated, that he 
was satisfied that they could not devise 
means of secret voting, that could not be 
obviated. His hon. Friend had denied 
that the adoption of the Ballot, would 
tend to destroy the present Constitution 
of the country. He did not know whether 
his hon. Friend was or was not in favour 
of a greater extension of the suffrage, than 
now existed. For his own part, he was 
not; for he thought that the Reform Bill 
gave a very fair share in the Representa- 
tion to the popular voice; but the adop- 
tion of the Ballot would tend to prevent 
the success of any measure for that pur- 
pose. Supposing that there was a strong 
popular feeling in favour of the extension 
of the franchise, by open voting, as the 
House was now constituted, such an opin- 
ion would probably be effectual; but if 
there was secret voting, he did not believe 
that the great body of the present voters 
would think that the classes below them 
should possess the franchise. Few persons 
possessed of monopolies, were willing to 
give them up, and that feeling would ope- 
rate with the present class of voters. On 
these grounds, he did not think that the 
Ballot would give any great extent to the 
popular feeling. This, however, was no 
disrecommendation to him, as he thought, 
under the Reform Bill, all the interests of 
the country were fully and fairly repre- 

sented. There was another point he would 
advert to. tHe was perfectly satistied that 
his hon, Friend did not, by bringing 
forward this Motion at the present time, 
wish to embarrass the Government; but 
he could not help reminding him that the 
Motion could hardly be introduced to the 
House, without producing this result, as it 
was well known that the opinions of the 
Members of the Government were not 
uniform on this subject. His hon. Friend 
must, in bringing forward this subject, be 
anxious to convince those Members of the 
Government who were formerly opposed 
to the Ballot, of the propriety of granting 
it, and, above all, the noble Lord, the 
Member for Stroud. Certainly at the 
present moment, after what had taken 
place in Devonshire, the noble Lord 
might take a more favourable view of the 
case, than he would allow himself to do at 
other times; but this was a reason why 
his hon. Friend should not have brought 
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forward the Motion at the present moment, 
and this also was an inducement with him 
to move the Previous Question. The 
chief reason, however, that induced him 
to pursue this course was, that his hon. 
Friend had not demonstrated to his mind 
the advantage of secret over open voting, 
and he did not think that they should 
abandon the benefits of the latter, until 
they were convinced of the superior ad- 
vantage of the former. If his hon. Friend 
had moved for a Committee to inquire 
into the subject, he would have voted for 
his Motion; but at the present moment 
he thought that he should best consult the 
interest of all parties—and for the final 
success even of the Ballot itself—by 
moving the Previous Question. 

Dr. Bowring said, the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down, had stated, that if 
satisfactory evidence could be given to him 
that secret voting could be made effectual, 
he would give his support to the Motion 
before the House. On that ground he 


hoped the support of the hon. Gentleman 
would be no longer withheld; for he could 
tell the hon. Gentleman, that he had had 
the privilege of seeing the experiment 
successfully made in many countries, and 
he had no doubt, that if once the power 


was given of introducing it fairly into this 
country, it would prove to be possessed of 
all the advantages which its advocates 
were disposed to attribute to it. He 
had seen the ballot applied in some 
countries where the suffrage was nar- 
row, and it had completely answered its 
end there. He had also seen it applied 
to other countries where the suffrage was 


almost universal, and with equal success ; | 
and he had never heard it objected in | 


those countries that it could not be made 
effectual, or that the votes could, after all, 
be denounced or discovered. He believed, 
on the contrary, wherever the experiment 
had been made, it had been found com- 
pletely efficient; and sure he was, that 
there was no individual who had witnessed 
the misery caused in this country by the 
system of open voting—no individual who 
had seen the despotic influence and op- 
pression which were exercised on the one 
hand, and the corruption and profligacy 
which were brought into action on the 
other—who would not earnestly desire to 
find some security for the honest voterin the 
conscientious discharge of that duty which 
he owed to himself, to his country, and 
mankind. What was the system of open 
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voting, but machinery by which fraudulent 
contracts, entered into by individuals to 
obtain dishonest votes, and then to betray 
their country, could be rendered effectual ? 
—and what was the system of Ballot, but 
a simple and effectual instrument which 
would defeat the dishonest contract, de- 
tach the dishonest contractors from one 
another, and thus re-establish for every 
individual the power of exercising his 
suffrage according to his own conscientious 
opinion—a power which the system of 
open voting had enabled him to surrender 
to the corrupter or the oppressor. In the 
case to which the hon. Member for Cornwall 
had aliuded—the election for South Devon 
—he had seen instances which would 
never be erased from his memory. Indi- 
viduals representing large numbers of 
tenants, came and declared that their votes. 
were coerced, and that they dared not 
make the sacrifices which would be de- 
manded of them if they followed their 
own wishes and their honest convictions. 
Others there were who felt themselves 
strong enough and bold enough to make 
the required sacrifices to their political 
creed. They did it once,—but how 
could perpetual sacrifices be demanded— 
how could Parliament consent to entail 
upon honest men renewed and repeated 
sufferings? They wisely thought—that 
means should be found to enable them to 
give their votes, without being exposed to 
evil consequences, as the punishment of 
what—of their sincerity—of their desire to 
assist the causes of good government by 
their individual support. He only knew 
two ways of operating upon the mind of 
man—by hope and fear: they could be 
induced to do wrong only by one of these 
instruments. Bribery, in the shape of 
promises, appealed to a man’s hopes— 
menaces, in the shape of punishment, to 
his fears. Why should he be led astray 
by either if security could be found 
against both? The Ballot offered a pro- 
tection against them: it destroyed the 
baneful effects of those promises by which 
he might be seduced from the path of 
right into the path of error,—and equally 
powerful was it to release him from threat- 
enings of despotism. The system of secret 
voting struck out of the hand of the 
tyrants the instrument of tyranny, and 
left the individual to act as his judgment 
dictated. He had often heard the terms 
of honour and credit and reputation ap- 
plied to the character of the man heroic 
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enough to sacrifice himself to the good of | 
the community, who did his duty in spite | 
of every temptation and every threat; but 
however much he might respect the mar- 
tyr, he would put an end to the martyr- 
dom. He could honour those who suffered 
cheerfully for their country’s sake, but it | 
was the duty of the House to prevent the 
suffering if possible. The Ballot was not | 
a thing of modern invention—it existed in 
ancient times—it was practised among the 
Greeks and Romans— it was one of their 
great political discoveries. Forgotten in 
days of barbarism, it was re-produced 
when philosophy and knowledge became 
the handmaids of political emancipation. | 
It seemed to accompany every progress in 
the path of political experience, and to 
associate as it were of necessity with popu- 
Jar influence. It was introduced into the | 
provinces of the United States one by one, 
after duly weighing its value and its effi- | 
cacy, and now it prevailed in almost all of | 
them, because it had been found success- 
ful. It formed a part of the representa- | 
tive code of France; and it was found— | 
{ 


he could say so from his own knowledge, | 
—-practicable and efficient there; and he | 
doubted whether ten men in the Chamber | 
of Deputies would be found to deny its 
benefit, or whether one would be found to 
deny its practicability. It was introduced 
into Spain with a suffrage almost universal 
—into Portugal, and into Italy, and it 
existed in Belgium. It had been adopted 
in almost every country where there was a 
representative government, and had never 
been abandoned when once firmly estab- 
lished. Why? Because it had been dis- 
covered to afford an undenied and un- 
doubted protection to the elector. It was 
the result of the widest observation—the 
most extensive experience. It was recog- 
nised everywhere but here (with few ex- 
ceptions) as a necessary protection and 
security for honest and rational represen- 
tation, and it would infallibly be ultimately 
established here. Such being his views, 
he should have great pleasure in support- 
ing the motion of the hon. Member for the 
city of London. 

Mr. Barlow Hoy was ready to admit, 
that in moving for the adoption of the 
Ballot, the hon. Gentleman had done so 
from the purest and most conscientious 
motives, and that he sincerely believed it 
would be the means of doing away with 
bribery, corruption, and intimidation in 
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consequence of which the representation 
of the people would be better, purer, and 
more likely to protect the liberties of the 
people and property of the empire. But 
he could not but be surprised to see those 
who had been foremost in exclaiming 
against corporations, on account of the 
secrecy of their proceedings, and the irre- 
sponsibility of their members, now coming 
forward as the advocates of a measure, 
the whole object of which was to secure 
the most complete secrecy, aud the most 
perfect irresponsibility. He considered 
the elective franchise as a trust for the 
exercise of which the electors were respon- 
sible, not only to their fellow-townsmen 
but to the country at large; and he could 
not conceive, ' if public opinion were 
thought a necessary restraint on Members 
of that House, and a useful control upon 
the actions of all men, as far as regards 
the public welfare, why it should be less 
necessary in voting for Members, nor 
could he understand why, if so much light 
were thought necessary for the super- 
structure, the foundation could safely be 
laid in darkness. ‘The whole case of the 
Ballot mainly rested on two assumptions— 
first, that every one who asked for a vote 
must of necessity be tyrannical and op- 
pressive, and at the same time less patrio- 
tic, Jess pure, and worse informed than 
the electors; and on the other hand, that 
the electors must be more pure, patrictic, 
and well-informed, yet servile and coward- 
ly. There was no ground for either of 
these assertions. Both France and Ame- 
rica had been mentioned to shew that the 
Ballot had worked well—but how had it 
worked well in France, when no less than 
sixty changes of Government had taken 
place in that country in sixteen years ? 
There was no analogy in the circum- 
stances of the electors of the two coun- 
tries, for the proportion of the electors to 
the population in France was 1 in 182, 
while in England it was 1 in 24—the 
electors in France were required to pay 
200 francs annually of direct taxation, as 
their qualification, a sum equivalent at 
least to 12d. in this country—while in 
England it was merely required that they 
should have promised to pay 10/. a-year 
in rent. This shewed that there was no 
similarity whatever between the circum- 
stances of England and France. And 
then, as to America, the greatest instances 
of bribery and corruption are on record as 
having existed there. He alluded more 
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especially to the distribution of 28,000,000 
of dollars by the bank of the United States, 
for the purpose of influencing the election 
against General Jackson. Gentlemen 
seemed to dread the influence of the 
Crown; but the days had long gone by 
since it was said in this House, “ that the 
influence of the Crown had increased, was 
increasing, and ought to be diminished.” At 
present its influence had been very much 
diminished: first, by the reduction of 
30,000,000/. of expenditure; and, se- 
condly, by the Reform Bill; and as long 
as it was in the power of one individual to 
return forty or fifty Members to that 
House, as long as the 1] 0/. franchise exist- 
ed in London, and as long as there was 
great difficulty in finding seats for the 
Members of his Majesty’s Government, so 
long he promised hon. Gentlemen that 
there never could be a strong, a steady, or 
a permanent government in this country. 
Then Gentlemen need not be afraid of the 
influence of property. Much had been 
said about the legitimate influence of pro- 
perty; but he contended, that if a person 
who only promised to pay 10/. a-year, and 
one possessing 10,000/. a-vear, were put 
upon the same footing, the security of pro- 
perty must be greatly diminished. He 


should be more readily induced to assent 
to the scheme if it afforded any represen- 
tation of property, as was the case of 
shareholders in the Bank, India Company, 
and other joint-stock companies, who had 
votes according to the stake they respect- 


ively held. One strong objection to the 
Ballot was, that it represented population, 
but did not represent property, The ad- 
vocates of the plan seemed to dread the 
influence of a kind master over his servant, 


and of a good landlord over his tenant, of 


employers over those emploved; but he 
could hardly believe it would have any 
beneficial effect, that an elector, at the 
moment of going to poll, should find 
himself free from all those associations by 
which men were usually guided in the or- 
dinary circumstances of life; for there 
were such things as evil passions,—such 
things as envy, hatred, and malice ;—and 
it was fair to suppose that under the Bal- 
lot those passions would have full scope. 
The hon. Member for Cornwall alluded to 
Corporations. There was one close Cor- 
poration with which he was acquainted,— 
a Whig Corporation,—which had always 
returned Whig Members to this House, 
being mostly under one family. He had 
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seen instances of intimidation, though not 
exactly of the kind that had been alluded 
to. It was his lot to stand a poll of four 
days at the time of the Reform Bill, be- 
cause he could not conscientiously vote for 
the second reading of that Bill. During 
those four days, intimidation was resorted 
to, and there was one memorable instance 
of it which he would mention. A gallant 
Admiral, highly respected, formerly a 
Member of this House, and one whose 
memory would be long dear to it, came 
forward to vote; but he was so treated on 
going to poll, and such opprobrious epi- 
thets were applied to him, that he was 
obliged to retreat. The gallant Admiral 
advised him immediately to close the poll, 
and to present a petition to the House. 
He, however, wished to give the electors of 
the town a fair trial, and not to abridge 
any freedom of election, short of personal 
violence. He could neither reconcile the 
opinions of the hon. and learned Member 
for the city of Dublin, nor those contained 
in the early part of the speech of the hon. 
Member for the city of London, with the 
words of Lord Althorp, in this House, that, 
‘as far as regards the representation of 
the people, the Reform Bill must be con- 
sidered as a final measure ;’’ nor with those 
of lord Grey in the other House—that, 
“ something being to be done in the way 
of Reform, it should be done in such a 
way as to give a resting-place on which 
the Constitution may repose free from fur- 
ther discussion and agitation ;” by which 
it appeared that it never was in the con- 
templation of the leading promoters of the 
Reform Bill, either in the House of Com- 
mons or Lords, to adopt the Ballot; be- 
cause, according to the opinion of the hon. 
Members themselves who proposed it, it 
would make’a great change in the repre- 
sentation. By an extract which he had 
made trom the Amercan papers, relative 
to the representation in America, it ap- 
peared that the people there were as dis- 
contented with the representation under 
the Ballot as any person in that House 
could possibly be. That extract said, 
“‘ the Congress has now met four months, 
and yet no measure of real national utility 
has been contemplated.” He had attend- 
ed to the speech of the hon. Gentleman 
with a wish perfectly to understand his 
view of the subject; and, after having 
done so, the feeling of his mind was, that 
it would be his duty on this, as on all occa- 
sions, to oppose such a Motion. 
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Mr. Strutt observed, that he had received 
complaints of the evils produced by the 
present system from all classes of society, 
he therefore felt himself called upon to ad- 
dress a few observations to the House; this, 
however, appeared to be almost unnecessary, 
after the conclusive speech of his hon. 
Friend, the Member for London. Excel- 
lent, however, as this speech was, it ap- 
peared to him that it did not attract so much 
attention as its merits deserved ; for if it 
had been strictly listened to by the hon. 
Member for Southampton, he would have 
found an answer in it to any objection that 
he had urged to the Ballot in the course of 
his speech. The hon. Gentleman seemed 
mainly to rely on the objection that the 
franchise was a trust, and if the Ballot was 
granted, the electors would cease to be ree 
sponsible to the non-electors. But the ques- 
tion was, whether the electors should be ren- 
dered thus responsible, and whether any ad- 
vantage would arise from such responsibility? 
It was clear that the check by means of this 
species of responsibility, would be seldom 
operative, and only in periods of great ex- 
citement. He did not believe that the 
electors would in this country ever form a 
species of oligarchy, and exercise their 
franchise at the expense of all others. This 
however, was an argument, if worth any- 
thing, in favour of the Ballot. The argu- 
ment for the Ballot was not that the elec- 
tors were responsible to the non-electors, 
but that it would protect the electors from 
the influence of other classes of persons 
having interests different from those of both 
non-electors and electors. The secret voting 
protected the electors against tyrannical 
landlords and tyrannical masters, and that 
was the real answer to the argument which 
was so often used, and which had been so 
strongly urged by the hon. Member. He 
contended that the object was not attained 
by open voting. The hon. Gentleman had 
also said that the system of Ballot could not 
be adopted without being detrimental to the 
security of property. Now the only reason 
that he could imagine for such a conclusion 
was, the assumption that the possessor of 
10,000/. a-year would not have a greater 
influence than the possessor of a 10/. fran- 
chise. But if this was the case, he did not 


feel that it would interfere with the secu- | 


rity of property. The franchise was only 
held by persons possessed of property, al- 
though he admitted of small property ; 
but still they had the same interest in sup- 
porting the rights of property as men of 
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not heard any argument to lead him to sup- 
pose that persons possessed of small property 
would do that which would be as injurious 
to themselves as to the holders of large 
property. It was not true, however, that 
the owners of large property would have 
less influence than at prese:.t, provided they 
were intelligent, and were auxious to pro- 
mote the well-bemmg of those they were 
connected with. Superior intelligence, in- 
tegrity, and benevolence, combined with 
great wealth, would always continue to 
have great influence, under any form of 
Government. The hon. Gentleman said, 
that the Ballot would destroy the influence 
of the good landlord and good master: one 
reason which induced him now to support 
the measure was. because he was convinced 
that it would increase the influence of the 
good landlord and master, and destroy that 
of the bad landlord and master. It would 
destroy that species of influence which only 
existed in compelling men to do that which 
they believed to be wrong and injurious to 
the country. There was another argument 
which appeared to have some plausibility— 
namely, that the Ballot was immoral, inas- 
much as it induced persons to break their 
promises. He would only refer to the 
speech of his hon. Friend the Member for 
London on this point, in which he clearly 
showed that a promise extorted, which 
would lead a man to the improper exercise 
of a trust imposed on him, ought not to be 
binding. What regard to morality could 
those have who extorted promises from 
persons to perform public duties in a way 
the latter believed to be injurious to the 
country. Those alone ought to be charged 
with immorality who extorted promises 
under threats and coercion. It was an 
offence to make a promise to commit an 
offence ; but to commit the offence was a 
greater offence still. The most criminal, 
however, was he by whom such a promise 
was extorted, and by whom the commission 
of the offence was compelled. His hon. 
Friend, the Member for Derbyshire men- 
tioned an objection which he did not ex- 
pect to hear from him ; he said, that much 
difficulty would be found in the construction 
of the machinery by which the Ballot would 
be carried into effect. Now, this might be 
true, or it might not. It did happen, how- 
ever, that such a description of machinery 
was already in existence; therefore the 
difficulty would, probably, not be so great 
as his hon. Friend had supposed. But what 
he complained of was, that his hon. Frieud 


large property in the country, He had | should mix the two questions up together, 
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when the only question now before them 
for discussion was, whether secret voting 
could be advantageously adopted in this 
country. The other question was quite 
distinct, and he would say merely mecha- 
nical, if he might be allowed so to express 
himself. Let them only determine in favour 
of the Ballot, and he had no doubt they 
would find the machinery. But suppose it 
were otherwise—suppose they did not suc- 
ceed in finding machinery that would en- 
able them to carry the principle into com- 
plete effect—suppose it were not in their 
power to obtain absclute secrecy, the only 
result in that case would be, that to the 
extent that the Ballot was ineffectual the 
system would remain as it was at present. 
The failure would hardly be complained of 
by those who were opposed to the Ballot. 
If, then, he admitted the possibility of not 
succeeding fully, still such success as did 
result from their attempts would put them 
in possession of all the advantages to be de- 
rived from secret suffrage. Such being his 
opinion, he should give his cordial support 
to the motion of his hon. Friend. He was 
aware that on the present occasion they 
were not likely to be successful; he was 
aware that there was a large body on both 
sides of the House who were prepared to 
oppose the motion ; but when he reflected 
on the immense progress the question had 
made—when he saw the deep interest 
which that great political body, the middle 
classes, took in this question—and the mid- 
dle classes took an interest in it because 
they beheld in the Ballot the means of 
doing their duty to their country, and of 
being protected in the expression of their 
opinion ; when he called to mind these con- 
siderations, he felt that though the motion 
might be defeated to-night, success would 
ultimately attend it. He supported the 
Motion in the fullest conviction that the 
time would come, and it was not far distant, 
when they would be able to obtain for the 
people of this country this great and neces- 
sary protection. 

Mr. Williams said, he had long consi- 
dered it necessary to adopt the Ballot at 
elections. He would briefly allude to some 
arguments advanced by an hon. Member in 
the course of the debate. First, then, as to 
the alleged expenditure of twenty-eight 
millions in America by the Bank, for the 
purpose of bribing the electors to oppose 
the return of General Jackson; the fact 
was, the money was spent to bribe the press 
to influence public opinion in their own 
favour, and notwithstanding the power 
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raised against him, he was returned by a 
large majority because of the Ballot. The 
hon. Members for Southampton and Derby- 
shire had spoken of the franchise as a trust: 
did not a trust mean a power given to act 
faithfully, truly, and justly ? and was it not 
well known that men were constantly 
obliged to vote contrary to their feeling 
and their opinion of what was right? He 
had, in the course of his very general in- 
quiries, learned from every hon. Member 
who had had to do with contested elections 
that they knew of various cases in which 
parties entitled to vote had, by influence or 
apprehension, been induced to give their 
vote contrary to their conscience. ‘To such 
persons the Ballot would be fraught with 
that protection which they now so eagerly 
desired, and which, in fact, was become so 
indispensable. The principle of Ballot had 
been long approved and adopted by vast 
numbers of the middle classes of society. 
Elections were determined by it in charita- 
ble institutions, in hospitals, in most of the 
scientific institutions, in the Bank of Eng- 
land, and in the East-India Company. The 
Ballot was also to be found in the clubs— 
the members of which were generally men 
of wealth, intelligence, and high character ; 
they adopted it—their experience having 
assured them of the benefits resulting from 
it. He trusted that, guided by so safe a 
precedent, the opinion of that House would, 
on a division, be found in favour of the 
Ballot at elections for Members of Parlia- 
ment. He was prepared to maintain that 
the extension of the franchise by the Re- 
form Bill had proved, and would continue 
to be a great evil, to those enfranchised and 
to the public. The only way of remedying 
the inconvenience and mischief was, in his 
opinion, by the introduction of the Ballot. 
Could there be any thing more degrading 
than that a man who had been given by 
the Constitution a right of voting for a re- 
presentative should be controlled in the 
exercise of that right by a master or a tyrant 
of a landlord, and compelled to sacrifice his 
principle to his interest. 

Mr. Charles Russell said, he felt it to 
be his duty to resist the proposition of the 
hon. Member for the City of London for 
further extensive changes in the mode of 
constituting the House of Commons, while 
they were as yet only in the third Session 
of that Parliament which was assembled 
together under the denomination, and if 
the proposition of the hon. Member de- 
served any favour in that House, he might 
say the somewhat taunting denomination 
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of the Reformed Parliament. He should 
resist the proposition on every principle 
of common prudence and good faith. 
They had but just accomplished the largest 
measure of change short of revolution that 
any nation had ever been bold enough to 
undertake ; and on every principle of com- 
mon prudence, therefore, he called upon 
the House to pause and carefully, vigilantly, 


and anxiously to watch the workings of 
new proportions which they had thought | 


fit to assign to the elements of our mixed 
constitution. During the progress of that 
great question, no argument was more in- 
sisted upon in justification of what was 
called its sweeping character, than that it 
was rendered so extensive, in order that it 
might be received as a final measure. 
On every principle of common prudence, 
consequently, he called upon all those 
who had advocated that measure upon 
that distinct understanding—he called 
more especially upon the King’s Ministers, 
who had placed that argument prominently 
forward, not to consent to sanction further 
extensive changes before that so-called 
final measure had itself been brought to 
the test of experience. But although he 


resisted the proposition upon those specific 
grounds, he was not unwilling to enter 


the list with the hon. Member for the 
City of London on the merits of the ques- 
tion itself—upon its utter insufficiency to 
answer any of the ends proposed, its in- 
compatibility with every habit and feeling 
of the English people, and its’ incongruity 
with every principle of the English Con- 
stitution. The hon. Member had said the 


practice of the Ballot was no infraction of 


the English Constitution. If there was 
any one principle which more than another 
pervaded every branch of our national in- 
stitutions and operated as the purest check 
upon public men and public measures, it 
was publicity. Whatever temptations 
men might encounter to betray their trust, 
he was satisfied they were far more likely 
to be deterred from doing so by the ill 
opinions of their neighbours than by any 
artificial check which ingenuity could 
devise. Once allow men to act in secret, 
and the House would invite them to act 
in fraud. What was it that secured to us 
the equal administration of our Jaws, and 


placed the judgments of our Courts of 


Justice above suspicion? It was, that 
our juries acted under the eye of a vigilant 
and enlightened bar, and the constant con- 
trol of public opinion, What was it that 
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imparted its real value to our Trial by 
Jury? It was the opinion of Lord Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke, that the real excellence 
of that institution consisted not so much 
in the direct functions of the juror, as in 
the obligation which he imposed upon the 


| Judge to state publicly his view of the law 
and of the facts of the case under adjndi- 


cation. What was it that imparted its 


| vigour and efliciency to the great organ of 


public opinion—the press? It was that 
it held up to public scrutiny all the great 


| events in which the country was interested, 
jand threw 


a constant and steady light 
upon public men and public measures. 


| And why did they in that House vote 
| openly in the face of one another ? 


While 
they were at present actually engaged in 
devising the means of rendering their own 
votes more public, why should they not 
vote as it was now required their con- 
stituents should vote, by Ballot? The 
great end and object of all those instances 
was to cast around the institutions of our 
country the great sanction of publicity. 
Taking it for granted, then, and he thought 
it could scarcely be denied, that the Ballot 
was not only an anomaly, an innovation— 
that it was not only unknown to the prac- 
tice, but that it was totally at variance 
with the spirit, of the English Constitution 
—the advocates of the Ballot must be 
prepared to defend it upon its merits alone, 
and its being calculated to produce such 
an amelioration in our system that, even 
as an anomaly and an innovation, it was 
imperative upon the House of Commons 
to adopt it. He would utterly deny that 
the Ballot would produce any one of those 
advantages. On what ground could the 
hon. Member hope that it would put an 
end to the practice of canvassing? As 
long as the voter had that to give which 
the candidate was solicitous to obtain, 
he would be the object of importunity 
under every form importunity could 
assume. Some few persons there still 
might be who, as at present, might refuse 
to pledge themselves; but as to the great 
majority of them, promise they would 
when they were pressed, be their moral 
character or their political opinions what 
they might. The promise once given, if 
the voter was an honest man he would 
keep it, whether he gave his vote by Ballot 
or openly, and concealment would be of no 
use save to the knave, for whom assuredly 
an upright Legislature would not increase 
his facilities of disgracing himself, and of 
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deceiving his neighbour. As long as there 
were candidates, so long would there be 
persuasion ; as long as there were voters, 
so long would they receive solicitation ; 
and it was absurd to expect that the Ballot 
would put an end to canvassing. If it 
operated at all, it would step in, not 
between solicitation and promise, but 
between promise and performance; and 
instead of protecting a voter from per- 
suasion to pledge his word, it would only 
absolve him from the necessity of keeping 
it. It would make him a freer man only 
at the expense of his integrity, and would 
vitiate his moral character under the pre- 
text of preserving his political inde- 
pendence. Whether or not it would re- 
lease him from the influence of superior 
wealth or superior power, it would, at 
all events, absolve him from the obliga- 
tions of fidelity, and it would debase even 
the corruption of receiving a bribe by the 
turpitude of violating a promise; but 
though candidates might use persuasion, 
what man, it was asked, would give 
a bribe when from the secrecy of the 
Ballot, he was uncertain he should ob- 
tain the vote for which he had paid? 
The advocates of the Ballot did not ap- 
pear agreed among themselves respect- 
ing the extent and nature of the secrecy, 
As regarded this part of the Question, it 
might not be uninstructive to recur to the 
progress of the ballot in the French con- 
stitution. By the French constitution of 
the year 1791, the electors were permitted 
to name the candidate, as were the electors 
at present in England. By the constitu- 
tution of 1793, the option was first given 
to them of voting by ballot or openly, au 
scrutin ou @ haute voix; and it is some- 
what singular that Danton and the strictest 
of the Republicans defended the practice 
of open voting, contending that publicity 
and the light of day were the natural ele- 
ments of liberty. But by the constitu- 
tion of 1795, only two years later, some 
progress having then been made in the 
science of revolution and Republicanism, 
the mode ef election was confined to 
secret ballot, au scrutin secret; and he 
should like to know which of those repub- 


lican states the advocates for the ballot | 
proposed to adopt. The hon. aud learned | 


Member for Dublin in the very earliest 
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the right hon. Baronet now at the head of 
the Board of Control replied. ‘* Ay, but 
if the ballot be not secret, it is not the 
Ballot | mean.” Unquestionably that right 
hon. Baronet was right, because if the voter 
were to be permitted to give his vote 
openly, what would there be to prevent 
parties from entering into any bargain they 
pleased, and giving and receiving the proof 
of its fulfilment? It had always appeared 
to him, that it would be extremely diffi- 
cult to devise any mode of secrecy so im- 
penetrable, as that by collusion it might 
not be defeated at the poll. But assuming 
that that secrecy was obtained at the poll, 
what chance was there that it would be 
preserved afterwards? It was for voters 
in the humble walks of life that this mode 
of secrecy was devised, and when the 
House considered what were the habits of 
such persons, was it probable that, on an 
occasion of such general interest and ex- 
citement as an election, a man should uot 
tell for whom he had voted, and thus ex- 
pose himself, if not to constraint before 
the election, to what would be equally an- 
noying to him—vengeance and resent- 
ment afterwards? But to goa step fur- 
ther, and admitting that this secrecy 
might be secured both at the poll and 
afterwards, he would contend that candi- 
dates who would not scruple to resort to 
bribery, would not be deterred by any 
such considerations, and that if they could 
obtain no other security, they would rely 
upon the word of the voter. There was 
amongst persons of the humbler condition, 
and sometimes even of the worst cha- 
racter, a species of honour which was more 
binding upon them than obligations of a 
higher sanction, and if they could but once 
be induced to look upon the party with 
whom they were engaged in the sacred 
light of an accomplice, their word might 
be implicitly relied upon. He believed it 
would be found as an universal axiom that 
in those objects which men’s interests 
prompt them to pursue, against which the 
law has offered no protection, or which 
are In contravent-on of the law, the neces- 
sity of mutual confidence would raise a 
species of honour, a spurious place- boi ne 
honour, but still a species of honour, which 
would operate more upon such persons 


;than higher obligations. In those in 


debates that occurred on this subject, | stances the self-enacting, self-protecting 


stated that he would not prevent any 


law would be more efheacious than the 


voter, English, Scotch, or Irish, from | public law of the land. Again, what uni- 
voting as openly as he pleased. To which | versal suspicion and mistrust would be the 
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almost inevitable consequence of the Ballot. 
Suppose a man to have received 600 
promises, and only 400 votes, he would 
feel that 200 of the electors, had betraved 
him, and in his uncertainty on whom 
to fix the stigma, he would spread the 
blame over the whole, and impute turpitude 
to many who had not deserved it. He 
heard it stated, that under the administra- 
tion of one of the French Ministers— 
he believed De Cazes—he had received 
a number ef promises to insure him a ma- 


jority of from sixty to seventy votes upon | 
all who | 


an important question. He 
had promised him give their votes, and 
yet when the Ballot glasses were onened, 
his majority did not exceed four. He (Mr. 
Charles Russell) was perfectly aware of 


Saw 


the advantage which the advocates of the | 


Ballot might draw from this fact in sup- 
port of their argument, that it enabled a 
man to prefer the obligations of public 
duty to those of personal pledge ; and he 
would give them the full benefit of the in- 
ference, but at the same time they must be 
prepared to take with it this consequence 
—they must be prepared to uphold the 
most odious doctrine which the world was 
ever deluged by, a false and corrupt phi- 
losophy, that private vice might prove 
public benefit. In the event of any doubt 
arising as to the validity of votes, the 
Ballot afforded no means of scrutiny; and 
in spite of every exertion, every one knew 
that bad votes would occasionally be ad- 
mitted. In short, there was noend tothe 
difficulties and inconveniences that would 
result from the secret practice of the 
Ballot. The advocates of that practice, 
however, had attempted to defend it, 
not on the ground of argument only, but 
of experience also, and had referred the 
House to examples both in our own and 
in other countries, in the present and in 
remote times. As regarded our own 
country, the practice had hitherto been 
contined to such bodies as the East-India 
Company, charitable institutions, and 
clubs. What benefit the East-India 
Company promised tothemselves by elect- 
ing their directors by Ballot he had never 
been able to understand. Did it insur 
secrecy? Certaiuly not. No man hesi- 
tated to say for whom he intended to vote, 
and the strength of every candidate could 
be as well ascertained before as after the 
Ballot was taken. Did it preclude the ne- 
cessity of canvassing? Certainly not, be- 
cause a canvass for 4 seat in the East-India 
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direction was just 2s laborious and almost as 
expensive as a canvass for a seat in the 
House of Commons. It did not prevent the 
exercise of infiue for when a candidate 
offered himself the 


India direction, no it rqul ries were made as 


nce, 
for a seat in fuast- 
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not long afterwards. Of this practice, as 
it prevailed among the Romans, he would 
confine himself to one single authority, 
but that the authority of Cicero, not the 
only example of an orator and a states- 
man, who had acknowledged that he had 
taken a view of the same question at a 
later period of his life different to that 
which he had taken in the rashness of his 
youth. Cicero, in one of his early orations, 
denominated the Ballot no less than 
“ principium justissime libertatis;” but it 
was not in the orations of the orator, but 
in the treatises of the philosopher—in his 
treatises ** De Amicitia and de Legibus,” 
that persons were to search for his mature 
and deliberate opinion. He there spoke 
with no great respect of those by whom 
the Ballot was introduced among them- 
selves, ‘* Neque lator quisquam est in- 
ventus neque auctor unquam bonus.” He 
inveighed against the Ballot as calculated 
to destroy the legitimate influence of the 
higher class, as operating as a shelter to 
corrupt votes, as raising the populace 
against the Aristocracy, and as consign- 
ing the most important affairs of State to 
the guidance of a mob. He gloried ex- 
pressly in this circumstance, that he him- 
self had been elected to the office of 
consul by a viva voce, and not by Ballot, 
election, and suggested as a mode by 
which it should be rendered beneficial, 
that it should become a nota oplimatibus. 
This very quality of secrecy, therefore, for 
which the English House of Commons 
was so earnestly contending, was, upon 
the authority of Cicero, found by the 
practical experience of the Romans to be 
a vice of which the system of ballot re- 
quired to be purged. America formed 
the first example of the extensive use of 
the Ballot among modern states, and was 
consequently most frequently insisted upon. 
The opinions respecting the effect of the 
practice there were so various, that it was 
almost impossible to reconcile them. For 
his own opinion, he thought that all the 
evils of a contested election existed in 
America to as great an extent as in Eng- 
land, probably with the exception of 
bribery. The American newspapers were 
full of all the bitterness and acrimony of 
electioneering hostilities, and all the tricks 
and maneuvres of electioneering tactics. 
The noble Lord (the Member for Lanca- 
shire), who had had the advantage of 
some local observation, informed the House 
in an early debate on this subject, that 
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the effects of the Ballot in America were 
at least doubtful. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Essex, now a Peer, had said that 
the Ballot had been actually rejected in 
Virginia, and the hon. Member for Old- 
ham, who probably knew as much of 
America as any other Member, had said 
with a very significant nod of his head, 
in the last debate upon this Question, that 
if he pleased he could disclose some secrets 
about the Ballot. Was this then the ex- 
perience upon which hon. Members were 
to be called to adopt the Ballot? Was its 
failure in America to be prognostic of its 
success in England; and were they so 
enamoured of strange fashions that nothing 
would suit them, but that they should 
deck themselves out in the worn-out gar- 
ments of the Americans? But what 
analogy was there between the state of 
England and the state of America? The 
Government of America was wholly and 
essentially republican, and if once the 
[louse of Commons were to admit the 
principle of adapting the American re- 
publican form to our monarchical insti- 
tution, where could the imitation be ex- 
pected toend? They might as well take, 
and probably, if they once entered upon 
the course, it would not be long ere they 
were called upon to take, the example of 
the American President, and render the 
Sovereignty itself periodical and elected 
by Ballot. It was somewhat singular, he 
trusted not ominous, that almost all the 
examplesof the extensive use of the Ballot 
were to be found among Republican states, 
France forming the most striking excep- 
tion. France did not form an exception 
when the Ballot was introduced there, and 
how long she might continue to form an 
exception who would be bold enough to pre- 
dict? Since hon. Members had laid some 
stress upon the example of France, it 
might be well to consider for a moment to 
what that example was entitled. Though 
France was now free, she had only just 
escaped from the trammels of the 
most galling despotism under which 
a nation had ever languished. In 
other countries the power of the Crown 
had been measured or controlled by some 
other power—-by the power of the Church, 
by the power of a future liability, or by 
the power of the people; but in France, 
from a very early to the latest time—from 
the reign of Louis }1th, at all events, 
until the close of the reign of Bonaparte, 
with one short interval of anarchy, the 
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power of the Monarch had been sole and 
supreme — undivided and uncontrolled. 
Accordingly, as might be expected, al- 
most all the recent institutions of France 
were directed against the power of the 
Crown, It was not personal influence 
nor pecuniary corruption against which 
the Ballot was directed, but it was the 
power of the Crown; and if there was 
any value in the analogy; hon Members 
must be prepared to advocate the use of 
the Ballot, not only at elections, but in 
that House. He would ask any hon. 
Member, whatever his political opinions, 
if there was danger proceeding from any 
quarter in this country from the excess of 
power while that danger proceeded from 
the direction of the Crown? = And did it 
at all follow, that because the Ballot might 
be found to answer among the French, 
while they were yet in the very bud of 
their liberty, that it should have ‘the same 
effect upon the ancient and long establish- 
ed institutions of England? He had 
heard that the French were emulous of 
our constitution, and it would be new to 
him to learn that England should copy 
France. Much as he admired the man- 
liness, and more, if possible, the modera- 
tion with which the French had in later 
days vindicated and asserted their free 
institutions, he for one, in seeking to 
repair our own institutions, was not willing 
to look for an example in a country, in 
the earlier pages of whose revolutionary 
history he was of opinion this country 
might take a salutary warning against the 
extravagancies of political speculation and 
the excesses of political frenzy. And in 
the latter pages of the same history, 
down to this very day, he thought we 
might study with equal advantage the 
effect of a King struggling to sustain a 
tottering and equivocal throne, of a Peerage 
without permanency, property, or indepen- 
dence, and a House of Commons without 
consistency, steadiness, or discretion, 
This was the view he had taken of the 
various arguments that had been adduced 
in support of the Ballot, and for the rea- 
sons he had assigned he must at all times 
vote against it. If it would prevent 
bribery, if it would remedy intimidation, 
if it would even mitigate many of the evils 
by which the present system was unques- 
tionably attended, then itmight be beneficial 
but that, or anything approaching to 
it, he did not believe would be the effect. 
His firm conviction was, that instead of 
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mitigating it would aggravate many of the 
evils that were at present experienced, and 
also introduce many new evils proper to 
itself. They who objected to these in- 
roads upon the institutions of our country 
were not to be called upon to show they 
ought not to be made: it was not for 
those who were in possession to prove a 
good title, but it was for those who im- 
pugned that title to make out that theirs 
was better. He did not believe that this 
experiment would afford any such proof. 
This proposed practice of the Ballot 
would be an innovation of our National 
Institutions and a violation of our nation- 
al feelings, to which he trusted the House 
of Commons would not readily be brought 
to submit. Publicity had hitherto proved 
the life and soul of English Institutions, 
English character, and English habits. 
We never had done, and God forbid we 
ever should do, things as if we were 
ashamed of them and obliged to perform 
them inacorner. ‘The character of the 
nation was at stake. As long as voting 
continued open, as it was at present, we 
had at least some security in the value 
which every man placed in the good 
opinion of his neighbour, and in the main- 
tenance of his own character for consis- 
Let the House of Com- 


tency and truth. 
mons take away the great sanction of 
safety and publicity, and it took away 
one of the strongest ties by which men 
were bound to the discharge of their public 


duties. He dreaded as a national cala- 
mity, and deprecated as a national dis- 
orace, underhanded, clandestine proceed- 
ings; and he should not be frightened 
from the propriety of that by the un- 
English prejudice, and what to some 
persons might seem the charm of novelty. 
He trusted that in this instance hon. 
Members would be found staunch to the 
example of their forefathers, and that 
they would spare their memories and 
themselves the degradation of selecting to 
do that in the dark which their forefathers 
had done, and inculcated upon them to 
do, openly and manfully in the face of 
day. 

Mr. Ward was anxious not to give a 
silent vote on the present occasion. 
Hitherto he had voted against the intro- 
duction of the Vote by Ballot into the 
electoral system, not because he disap- 
proved of it, but in consequence of his 
mind not having been made up on the 
subject The arguments against that 
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system which had been so ably concen- 
trated, and brilliantly enforced by the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
were applied chiefly against the utility of 
adopting the principle of secresy when 
that of publicity was the recognised spirit 
throughout the range of our institutions. 
He admitted that it did appear to be an 
anomaly that just at the time we had 
been extending the franchise—which was 
to give the very essence of publicity to 
representation —a measure should be 
proposed calculated to make the voting 
secret. The strangeness of this, however, 
disappeared when it was remembered the 
danger under which the voter laboured of 
suffering from coercion. Voters were in 
the same situation as the subjects of an 
arbitrary Monarch. Did the hon. Gen- 
tleman mean to tell them that if they 
were in another country, with the un- 
friendly region of Siberia in the back- 
ground, that the Ballot might not give 
protection to a voter and to his family, 
and shield them from the effects of 
despotic power? Just in such a situation 
was the present constituency of this coun- 
try. The case in favour of the Ballot 
was not made out by looking at the work- 
ingofthe present system. It was said by the 


hon. Gentleman that the theory of free 
representation was the right of every 
Englishman to give his vote fearlessly in 
the face of God and his country. But 
the question arose, can this be done? 


In the late elections he was con- 
vinced that in half the cases where the 
elective franchise was exercised the voters 
could not give a conscientious vote with- 
out entailing upon themselves and families 
consequences the most fearful, the voters 
being equally under control with the serfs 
in Siberia. With regard to the advan- 
tages of open voting, he would first take 
the situation of those who were tenants at 
will, created under that clause in the Re- 
form Bill which bore the name of the no- 
ble Marquess opposite (Marquess of Chan- 
dos). Now in the nature of things as they 
at present existed, taking into considera- 
tion the precarious value of agricultural 
produce, was it likely the influence pos- 
sessed by the landlord over the tenant 
would decrease? But as it was, he would 
ask any hon. Gentleman acquainted with 
this class of voters where there could be a 
set of men more entirely subservient to their 
landlords than the tenants at will? They 
were not only dependent, but they were 
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almost the property of the landlord, and 
to such an extent did this belief obtain 
that it had been considered highly impro- 
per for one landlord of a neighbouring 
estate to canvass the tenantry of another. 
This was reducing the people to the level 
of the villains of the Saxon and Norman 
times, instead of maintaining them in the 
sturdy independent state so justly eulo- 
gised by the hon. Gentleman opposite. 
Independence under such circumstances 
was a mere name, a complete mockery, 
just as if the Reform Bill had intended 
to give the great proprietors a number of 
votes exactly proportioned to the number 
of their acres, and contemplating that one 
voter should be a Reformer, because he 
held property of the Duke of Bedford; 
and another a Tory, because a tenant of 
Lord Rolle. To go from the land, and 
to look at the effects of the same system 
in the towns and boroughs of the empire, 
it would be found equally prejudicial. 
What effect had the open voting on the 
tradesmen and 10/. householders of those 
places? He had seen it in fifty instances. 
The candidate proceeded from house to 
house, generally in the company of some 
influential Gentleman in the neighbour- 
hood, who, if the voter proved at all refrac- 
tory, gently hinted that his custom was 
worth having, and that if he (the trades- 
man) did not vote as he (the Gentleman) 
wished he should have no more of his 
custom, and that there were other trades- 
men more accommodating in the neigh- 
bourhood. The Ballot would effectually 
put an end to that, besides, it would gra- 
dually put an end to the system of can- 
vassing, which he thought most desirable. 
The hon. Member for Derbyshire (Mr. 
Gisborne) objected to the time at which 
this Motion was brought forward, but on 
a question like the present, which was 
only gradually though surely making its 
way and acquiring most respectable and 
influential converts, it was impossible all 
at once toexpect that any Government 
could be completely united with respect 
to it. Naturally reluctant to depart from 
the ancient system many might be, and 
he had yielded only to conviction. The 
Ballot might be called an un-English sys- 
tem, but he considered it one by which 
alone the virtues of Englishmen could be 
protected and their liberties secured. He 
wanted to know whether there was not also 
something substantially un-English and 
mean in the present system of espionnage 
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which was known to be resorted to even 
in this city by hired agents, for the pur- 
pose of prying into the manner in which 
individuals may have voted? He had 
witnessed so much of disgusting coercion 
in the present system, that, apprehending 
none of those evils fancied by hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House 
likely to result from the adoption of the 
Ballot, he was prepared to give his hearty 
and earnest support to the original 
motion, 

Viscount Howick agreed in thinking it 
unnecessary to notice most of the argu- 
ments, which had been used, and in stat- 
ing the reasons which induced him to 
oppose the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the city of London, he should 
not think it necessary to dwell on 
the practice of the Ballot being un- 
English, and of its being immoral; still 
less should he speak of the legitimate in- 
fluence, as it was called, of property. He 
was not one of those who under the name 
of legitimate influence of property wished 
to maintain that which he thought a 
degrading and oppressive tyranny on the 
electors of the country. With respect to 


the object said to be aimed at, there could 
be no possible dispute. 


What they all 
wanted was the fairest, the freest, and 
the most impartial system of election which 
all things considered, it was in their power 
to attain. That was so plain that he 
thought no words were required to prove 
it though the hon. Member for the city of 
London had wasted on it many refined 
and metaphysical arguments. But 
though the hon. Member had laboured 
that part of his case much, it was not so 
with the means of carrying the proposi- 
tion into effect. In truth, he had been 
greatly disappointed in the means by which 
the hon. Member for the city of London 
proposed to carry into effect the system 
of secret voting, so as to accomplish the 
important ends he had in view. The hon. 
Member seemed altogether to have passed 
over what formed the whole difficulty of 
the Question. The hon. Member merely 
brought forward his resolution in favour 
of the Ballot, without stating one word as 
to the machinery by which that system of 
voting was to be carried into execution ; 
still less had he said one word as to the 
manner in which the secret voting which 
he recommended was to prevent fraud and 
the admission of improper voters. He 
had sat on many Election Committees, 
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and he must say, if intimidation had 
existed, the utmost partiality and unfair- 
ness had to, at least, as great an extent 
been complained ofon the part of returning 
officers. ‘The hon. Gentleman had not in 
the slightest degree provided against that 
evil. Perhaps it might be said that on 
the introduction of his Bill, the hon. 
Member would be prepared with ma- 
chinery which would prevent fraud, and 
by which secresy would be effectively 
enforced ; but, apart from that preliminary 
objection, how was the system of secret 
voting to prevent all those evils to which 
so much allusion had been made? The 
hon. Member had divided his subject into 
two parts. First, as to intimidation, and, 
secondly, as to bribery. Intimidation 
was no doubt carried on at present to a 
great extent, and particularly among te- 
nants at will. But was it not obvious 
that if secret voting were established the 
landlord would exercise all his remaining 
influence to ascertain the way his tenant 
voted? And landlords who had now no 
scruple in having recourse to intimidation 
would go subsequently to the election, 
and ask the tenant upon his honour did 
he, or did he not, vote in such or such a 
way. He would put a case where a land- 
lord had fifty tenants, and, with strong 
interest in favour of a candidate, was de- 
termined to carry the election. He might 
give out, and he had the power, that he 
would punish all those who would not 
give a positive promise in favour of this 
candidate. How was it possible to pre- 
vent the landlord, subsequent to the elec- 
tion, going round among his tenants and 
asking them which way they voted. 
Could they prevent the landlord from 
adopting such a course ifhechose? Per- 
haps, some might say that there would be 
no fault in giving a false answer. He 
would not, however, go into the danger- 
ous metaphysical question whether such a 
line of conduct would be justifiable or not ; 
but he would say that it would be bad to 
trust to such a declaration, and it would 
be a dangerous example to the children 
and other members of a family if it ever 
should become the practice for a voter to 
give a false answer to such a question. 
Besides, while the Ballot professed to pro- 
tect the vote, it would deprive the elector 
of that legitimate influence of character 
and respectability which was most impor- 
tant of all, and which his openly taking 
part in an election invariably secured, 
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Much had been said about the intimida- 
tion practised during the last election ; 
but he would venture to say that in 1826 the 
tenant was just as much under the influence 
of the landlord as at present, and intimida- 
tion was carried to as great an extent. 
But even admitting that intimidation 
had been practised to a great extent dur- 
ing former elections, he would say that 
a corrective to the evil was daily 
gaining ground—namely, public opin- 
ion, and candidates were so con- 
vinced that it was dangerous and invidi- 
ous to have recourse to such a practice, 
that they often found it advantageous to 
refrain from exercising the power which 
their property gave them, For himself he 
could say, that when he had contested the 
county he had the honour to represent, he 
had more votes by giving up all influence 
than others had obtained by undue means, 
and he was quite convinced, that when 
that opinion became prevalent, as he had 
no doubt it would, there would be no oc- 
casion for the Ballot. 
espronnage to which the hon. Member for 
St. Alban’s had alluded as_ connected 
with the present system, would, in his 
opinion, be the certain inevitable con- 
sequence of the introduction of the 


Ballot. Its very first effect would infallibly 
be an organized system of spies to ascer- 
tain whether persons voted according to 
their promises, which would create heart- 
burnings and jealousies among the lower 
classes, that must put an end to all social 


peace and comfort. The hon. Member 
for Cornwall stated, in support of the 
Ballot that the party with which he 
(Lord Howick) acted were, in general, 
very much worsted at the late election. 
It was impossible to deny the melancholy 
fact, that they were so in a great number 
of cases; but he did not attribute it to 
the same cause as the hon. Member. It 
was much more owing to the effect of 
delusion practised on the minds of the 
voters than to compulsion. It was the 
effect of the cry that had been raised— 
that nothing had been done by the Whig 
Government for the agricultural interests ; 
and Gentlemen were returned who pro- 
mised that they would procure the repeal 
of the Malt-tax. That circumstance went 
further to explain those defeats than the 
want of the Ballot. He believed the Ballot 
would not have made the difference which 
some Gentlemen seemed to anticipate. 


The hon, Member for the City of London 
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stated that the Ballot would not only 
pluck up intimidation by the roots, but 
throw great embarrassment in the way of 
those who wished to corrupt the electors, 
That was an extraordinary argument. 

Mr. Grote: I said the Ballot would 
produce two separate effects,—it would 
pluck up intimidation by the roots, and 
greatly embarrass and restrain the practice 
of bribery. 


Viscount Ffowick did not think the 


| Bailot would throw great embarrassment 


in the way of those who wished to corrupt 
the electors. ‘So far, indeed, from its 
having that effect it would tend in a great 
measure to secure impunity to those who 
were guilty of bribery. The hon. Member 
said, that nobody would think of purchas- 
ing a vote which he did not know would 
be given in his favour, But that was not 
the manner in which bribery to a large 
extent was carried on. When bribery 
was tu be practised on an extensive scale, 
it was almost invariably carried on in this 
manner :—A voter was told, provided such 
a candidate was returned, he should re- 
ceive a present fourteen days after the 
meeting of Parliament, so as to run no 
tisk of a petition being presented; and 
accordingly a certain number of blank 
covers with 10/. or 5/. were regularly di- 
rected to the electors, for having used 
their virtuous influence in procuring the 
return of so incorruptible a Member. 
Bribery was conditional on the success of 
the candidate for ihe most part; and, in- 
stead of the Ballot being an obstacle to 
its practice, it would, in his opinion, very 
much furnish facilities for it. The House 
would now probably think that he had 
dwelt at sufficient length upon the greater 
and more important effects which the 
Ballot, if unfortunately it should ever be 
agreed to, would be likely to produce on 
the social condition and moral character 
of the country; he should, therefore, now 
request their attention to one of the minor 
advantages which were expected to result 
from the change contemplated by the 
hon. Member for the city of London. It 
was the opinion of that hon. Member that 
the use of the Ballot would allay political 
animosity, and that open voting had the 
effect of exciting private feuds. Its 
probable efficacy in suppressing those 
feuds he very much doubted; of its in- 
sufficiency to do so for any great length 
of time he felt pretty nearly assured ; but 
even admitting that there did continue 
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any great degree of animosity after con- 
tested elections, he would maintain that 
even those unpleasant results had much 
better be encountered than the more 
dangerous consequences that must ensue 
from a suppression of opinion. [t was 
notorious that in America the Ballot did 
not prevent such feuds, and he, therefore, 
saw none of the advantages which the 
hon. Member described as its results. It 
was not without some regret he observed 
that the opposition of those who with him- 
self differed from the hon. Mover assumed 
the form which it had dove in a Motion 
of the previous Question. If it had re- 
mained with him to decide the way in 
which it should have been dealt with, he 
should greatly have preferred to meet it 
by a direct negative; but, at the same 
time, he was perfectly ready to acknow- 
ledge that, in the reasons urged by the 
hon. Gentleman who had moved the pre- 
vious Question, there was considerable 
weight. There was much force in the re- 
mark, that many Gentlemen who fully 
felt the existing evils would rather wait 
for a little, and, before they pronounced a 
decided opinion, make themselves ac- 
quainted with the view taken of this sub- 
ject by the Committee to whose considera- 
tion intimidation at elections and bribery 
were, amongst other subjects, connect- 
ed with the conduct of elections, re- 
ferred. That was certainly not an un- 
reasonable wish, and yet he could not help 
regretting that the previous Question had 
been moved ; and were it not on account 
of its having the effect of putting the 
House to the unnecessary trouble of two 
divisions, instead of one, he should be in- 


duced to divide the House first against | °F, 
| terizec 


the Amendment, and afterwards on 
the main question. The noble Lord 
concluded by emphatically declaring, that 


he was decidedly opposed to the plan of 


voting which had been recommended for 
their adoption by the hon. Member for the 
city of London. 


Mr. Charles Buller began by adverting 
to the argument which, by an hon. Mem- 
ber on the other side, had been founded 
upon the assumption that the Reform Act 
constituted a final and conclusive measure, 
that the Government proposing that mea- 
sure, and the Members of the Legislature 
by whose votes it had been carried, were 
bound irrevocably to consider it as a com- 
plete and perfect decision, which was never 
afterwards to be disturbed. Against being 
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so restricted he begged, most unequivocally, 
to protest. So far from considering the 
measure of reform a final measure, in that 
sense of the word, he wished distinctly to 
declare that he did not, in the least, con- 
sider himself bound by it. He had always 
held, that he remained perfectly at liberty, 
after having obtained an extension of the 
franchise, to demand that further privilege, 
which could alone secure the free exercise 
of those enlarged elective rights. There 
were some arguments uscd on the other 
side, to which, if any reply were expected, 
he might undertake to say, that, so far as 
he was concerned, that expectation weuld 
be disappointed. He could scarcely bring 
himself to think that it would be otherwise 
than an abuse of the patience and indulg- 
ence of the House, if he were to occupy 
their time with very minutely discussing 
the arguments, which, in the course of the 
debate, rested mainly for their value upon 
quotations, cr upon names and dates: he 
had had experience enough of that House 
ot to put the most implicit confidence in 
ie sort of history which sometimes occu- 
pied a prominent part in the discussions of 
that House. He was not inclined to make 
an exception from this rule in favour of 
the quotations of the hon. Member for 
Reading. He, therefore, should pass by 
without further notice the emphatic nod 
which had been referred to, of the hon. 
Member for Oldham, a quotation from a 
dialogue of Cicero, with the names of the 
speakers In which they had not heen 
favoured ; and he should take equally little 
notice of certain passages from American 
papers, penned amidst all the heat and 
acrimony of a contested election. The 
hon. Member for Reading, with that zeal 
tor the Reform Act which now charac. 
its former opponents, protested 
against altering it. ‘The hon. Member 
said, that the Reform Act was a sufficient 
guarantee for the independence and rights 
of the electors of England. The 
Member had asked, what had occurred 
since the passing of the Reform Act to 
render necessary any additional guarantee 
in the shape of the Ballot. He replied,— 
the experience of two general elections. 
The result of those two elections showed 
that the Reform Act was only efficient as a 
general guarantee for the people against 
wholesale tyranny on the part of their 
rulers, but that it was totally unavail- 
ing against the influence of  intimi- 
dation at elections. Were they now to be 
called on to rest contented with the Reform 
Act, and to view it as the completion and 
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perfection of legislative wisdom. What! 
were they so to consider it sag two ge- 
neral elections had proved that, without 
the Ballot, Reform was worse pe nothing, 
or if good for anything, could only operate 
in timesof great excitement, when it might 
be too late to remedy encroachments upon 
public liberty and property, which previous 
intervals of apathy might have facilitated, 
and when the other advantages derivable 
from an extended suffrage were, at least, 
problematical? It was the steady, uniform, 
and equable action of the popular will that 
they desi red, and not those occasion: al | 
bursts that might sometimes frustrate the 
very purposes which they were intended to 
The noble Lord who 
(with, he must say, indiscreet 
‘gument against the 


promote. spoke last, 
in order 
zeal) to get up an ar 
Ballot, gave up the popularity 
listers. The noble Lord said, that the 
result of the last election had not been ob- 
tained by means of ene dation used by 
the opponents of the Ministers, but through 
a species of delusion which happenc «l to 
prevail througho: it the 
his humble opinion, this was purely 
Tory doctrine which the noble Lord had 
alvanced. “It was not because arneoepae! 
n was used by the candidates against us 
that we were beaten,” said 
“* but 


14 
an old 


the noble Lord 


1 . 7 rar . eT. oe 
because we ere represented as 


despoilers of the Church and the friends of 
Popery.” ‘This was the delusion which 
was kept up, according to the noble Lord’s 


theory. Did he not sce, that, by admitting 
this, he was dbuitting, with the Tories, 
that the change at the elections was caused 
by an expression of the genuine sentiments 
of the e electors, which, however unwise and 
a bsurd, must be allowed to be an evidence 
of public opinion. The noble Lord used 
the very language of his opponents, not 
pereciving, what he thought was obvious 
to all the world, that ‘ delusion” and 
“sound Conservative feeling” were abso- 
lutely convertible terms. The noble Lord 
had, in particul: uw, referred to the delusion 
practised in reference to the Malt-tax. 
What was the real state of the case? It 
was not that liberal Members were rejected 
in counties on the occasion of those elections 
to which the late change in the Adminis. 
tration gave rise, on account of those 
Members having voted in favour of the 


Malt-tax, contrary to the expectations of 


their constituents—that was not the cause 
of their rejection, but the direct and 
strenuous exertion of influence possessed by 
Tory landlords and parsons. Many calling 
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themselves Conservative, had voted for that 
tax, and, in that respect, they had but 
little to boast of, but they were re-elected 
when the clergy and the aristocracy were 
on their side. Jt was not against the dis- 
pleasure of the people, whatever delusions 
might have been practised, that the liberal 
candidates had to contend, but against the 
influence of a portion of the landed aristo- 
cracy and the power of the clergy, for 
whenever the voting proved adverse to po- 





y - the Mi- | 


country. Now, in | 


pular principles, the cry was, that it pro- 
| as entirely from a sound Conservativ e 
feeling ; whereas, when it went the other 

| way, the observation made was, that the 
change arose from the practice of delusion 
having been detected. If that delusion 
really existed in the manner in which they 
‘had been told it existed, it could not have 

| been so limited in extent ; it would have 

| been more generally and uniformly diffused. 
| How would the noble Lord account for the 
very partial effect of that delusion in Nor- 
‘folk? How did it occur that whilst the 
eastern division of the county returned two 
Tories, the western division returned its 
| old Liberal Members? The solution of the 


1 | mystery was simply this; that the landed 


| proprietors of the eastern division were 
chiefly Tories, and that the land of the 
, | western division is divided between two 
'very great Whig proprietors. How did it 
happen that the Members for the northern 
division of Devon were Whigs, while in the 
southern division a Whig was replaced by 
a Tory? The noble Lord could not sup- 
pose that the election in the northern 
division was influenced by the result of the 
subsequent vote upon the Malt-tax, or by 
a wise foreknowledge which led the electors 
to avoid running the risk of being honoured 
by the services of any representative who 
was likely to fall a victim to the effects of 
“inspiration.” The result of the two 
elections shewed that in that county, as 
has been the case in many others through- 
out the United Kingdom, the influence of 
property was omnipotent. If the delusion 
ever existed, nothing had then occurred 
to dispel it. It ought to have been as 
potent in the north as in the south of 
Devon. He did not know how the noble 
Lord could account for the difference be- 
tween districts so near and bodies of men so 
similar. He would explain it by the fact, 
that the mass of property in the south of 
Devon is in the hands of the Tories, and 
that of the north is in the possession of 
Reformers; and however convenient 
inspiration might be in that House, the 
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greatest care seemed to have been taken 
to prevent tenants from being inspired 
otherwise than as their landlords might 
wish. How did the noble Lord, even ad- 
mitting that delusion prevailed on the sub- 
ject of the Malt-tax before the last general 
election, account for the result of the three 
late elections for three counties of Great 
Britain? Had any new delusions sprung 
up which misled the people? Did not the 
noble Lord know that neither the miser- 
able “ No Popery” ery, nor the vote upon 


the Malt-tax had influenced the minds of 


the electors on the occasions to which he 
referred ? Had the noble Lord not learned, 


bitter as might be the mortification of 


acknowledging it, that the result was pro- 
duced by the general enmity of the gentry 
and higher classes to the present Govern- 
ment? And had he not yet learned, too, 
that the only efficacious means by which 
the corrupt and sordid influence which had 
been exercised against that Government 
could be counteracted, was by giving the 
people, who were friendly to the Ministry, 
that protection which would enable them 
to exercise their franchise with freedom 
and independence? How did the noble 
Lord account for these delusions on ques- 
tions of general politics having prevailed 
comparatively so little among the more 
independent electors of our towns, and so 
generally among those agricultural voters 
who were subjected to aristocratic influence? 
The way in which that operated had been 
curiously exemplified during the late election 
for South Devon, and an analysis which 
he had procured of the mode in which the 
suffrages had been recently given in that 
place might not be undeserving the attention 
of the House, from which analysis he 
trusted it would be sufficiently apparent 


that it was not the fear of the Pope, but of 


the landlord and the parson, that influenced 
the electors. The measure of Reform in- 
troduced by the Government of Lord Grey 


enlarged the franchise in the towns, and | 


gave increased power to the independent 
voters throughout the country ; but there 
was another great Reformer who about that 
period stood forward in the Legislature, no 
less a person than the noble Lord, the 
Member for Buckinghamshire. He, too, 
was resolved to try his hand at Reform, 
and thereupon he was received with the 
warmest applause by all who had been 
theretofore considered the most implacable 
foes of all or any reform. The noble Lord 
declared himself determined to vindicate 
the rights of the 50/. leaseholders, and 
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‘ame forward in the noblest manner for 
that purpose, sustained by the cordial appro- 
bation of all the friends with whom he had 
been in the habit of acting. The state- 
ments to which he should now proceed to 
call the attention of the House contained 
evidence of the most conclusive and satis- 
factory kind, to show that the noble Lord 
opposite, recently a candidate for South 
Devon, had been rejected by the dependent, 
and not the independent, portion of the 
electors: he was rejected by a majority of 
627. He was aware that that circumstance 
would be referred to as a proof that a re- 
action had taken place in the public mind, 
and as evidence that a material approach to 
‘Toryism had been made throughout the 
country since the last general election, but 
he entreated attention to facts. In counties, 
the persons principally independent of the 
higher classes and the parsons were the 
freeholders. Now, the numbers of the 
freeholders polled for both candidates were 
within three of each other, those for the 
noble Lord being 1,894, while the numbers 
for the hon. Gentleman were 1,897. The 
former polled 1,237 leaseholders, while the 
latter had as many as 1,840; thus the 
House would see that the sitting Member 
gained his majority solely by leaseholders. 
But the analysis was more curious if they 
looked to particular districts. In the Ply- 
mouth district the hon. Gentleman had a 
majority of fifteen over the noble Lord ; 
but for the latter 340 freeholders polled 
in this district, and only 246 freeholders 
supported his opponent ; while the noble 
Lord received but 302 leasehold votes, and 
the hon. Gentleman 404. Here the ma- 


jority of independent voters obtained by the 


noble Lord was beat down by a dependent 
majority for hisopponent. He would next 
mention Tavistock.—[ Cheers. |—He was 
glad to hear those cheers ; they proved that 
the remarks he had made were not without 
some force. Hon. Members might think 
that Tavistock would display facts adverse 
to liberal principles, while it was exactly the 
case which best suited the purposes of his 
argument. He was aiming to establish 
this truth, that the effect of the Reform Bill 
was to extend and consclidate the influence 
of property, and the statements which 
he held in his hand proved incontro- 
vertibly that it was only where the influ- 
ence of property came in to the aid of the 
noble Lord that he could obtain the support 
of the leaseholders. The state of things in 
the Tavistock district proved this and 
nothing less, that the leaseholders that were 
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5 dependent as they were elsewhere, for 
here the noble Lord could command 180 
easeholds, while the hon. Gentleman had 
ouly sixty-six. But there were four town 
parishes in that division of the county which 
formed a striking contrast to the condition 
of the rural districts, for there the numbers 
for the noble Lord were 277, while those 
for the hon. Gentleman were only 128. 
In the Exeter district, where Lord Rolle, 
Sir Thomas Acland, and the dean and 
chapter possessed great influence—he hoped 
he might be allowed to call the last men- 
tioned body great Tory landlords—the no- 
ble Lord could command only thirty-four 
leaseholders, yet his opponent had the 
suffrages of 249. In the district of Honiton, 
in a parish where the principal landowner 
was an old and known supporter of the 
noble Lord’s party, every frecholder except 
one, and that was a clergyman of the parish, 
voted for the noble Lord. It might, per- 
haps, be said that Lord John Russell lost 
his election because he was supposed to be 
unfavourable to the claims of the agricul- 
turists. Now, it was remarkable that the 
distresses of the agricultural interests were 
never so much as mentioned during the 
election. Besides, their distresses and their 
claims had too recently been disposed of in 
the House, and by the Conservative Mi- 
nistry. Certain it was that the Gentle- 
men who had so recently been returned to 
the House for the southern division of the 
county of Devon never appeared under the 
engaging and amiable character of the 
‘farmers’ friend.” The strictly agricul- 
tural voters when independent voted for 
the noble Lord, as in the parishes between 
Plymouth and Tavistock, where all the 
voters polled for him, in opposition to the 
landlords. A very curious case appeared 
of two parishes in South Devon, which per- 
fectly illustrated the position he had taken 
in reference to this point. Both these pa- 
rishes were chiefly inhabited by farmers, 
who had always been of the same political 
opinion ; and had, consequently, always 
voted for the same candidate at Elections. 
One of these parishes was the property of a 
landlord, and the voters were his tenants ; 
the other was occupied by yeomen, living 
on their own property, by right of which 
they voted. Now, in the first of these 
parishes at the Election of 1832, every 
elector voted for the Liberal candidate ; but 
at the last election, the landowner having 
turned round to Conservatism, all his te- 
nants very obligingly turned with him, and 
voted for the Tory candidate. In the se- 
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cond parish, on the contrary, all the yeomen 
voted, as they had been accustomed to do, 
for the Liberal candidate. After these 
statements, he thought it was not too much 
to say that the voters were not sufficiently 
free according to the present state of the 
law ; for it appeared that when the land- 
lord was a Liberal, they generally support- 
ed the Liberal candidate, but when the land- 
lord wasa Tory they also voted for the 
Tory, and if the landlord were to change 
to-morrow they would, doubtless, change 
with him. This result could not be said in 
many cases to arise from any peculiar feel- 
ing of fondness or sympathy which existed 
between the landlord and his tenantry. To 
illustrate that, he would merely allude to 
one nobleman, whose name he would not 
mention, who had resided a great many 
years abroad, and who had recently died. 
Under these circumstances it could hardly 
be said that it was on account of any feel- 
ing of sympathy, or any high regard for his 
virtues on the part of his tenantry, that this 
nobleman’s tenantry all went round with 
him at the last election. No. The fact 
was simply this, that the noble landowner 
was one who did not grant leases to his te- 
nantry, and, therefore, had them effectually 
under his control. He must confess that 
he thought the principle of the Ballot had 
exceedingly good prospects at the present 
moment. He did not mean to say that the 
majority of the House was yet in its favour ; 
though it had met with some recruits 
amongst its Members. The hon. Member 
for St. Alban’s, for one, had that night 
given the Question his support. He could 
only say that they were proud of such sup- 
port. The noble Lord opposite was not yet 
a convert it was true; but he hoped that 
the day of his conversion was not far dis- 
tant. ‘Ihe noble Lord had hemmed the 
Question round within the narrowest pos- 
sible limits. He had thrown over all the 
old Tory dogmas of the legitimate influence 
of property, and such like, and merely con- 
fined himself to the hypothesis that, in 
practice, the Bailot would not be effective. 
That was a matter, however, which cer. 
tainly could not be proved until it had been 
fairly tried in the country. One of the no- 
ble Lord’s objections to the Ballot was, that 
the voter, after all, would not be able to 
keep his secret-—that he would reveal his 
vote to his wife, or to some pot-house com-~ 
panions, or even that there would be spies 
set upon him, to discover how he had voted 
It had even been suggested by the noble 
Lord that the landlord would boldly de« 
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mand of him how he had voted, and con- 
strue his silence, if he refused to reply, into | 


a confession of having voted contrary to his 
wishes. Now he (Mr.C. Buller) could not 
believe that the landlords of England would | 
be so base and tyrannical as the noble Lord | 
had pictured them. No doubt, under ex- 


isting circumstances, the lend would be | 


willing to use the influence which he found | 
placed i in his hands to — his political | 
views; and, would, i 
by his tenant, feel oe eae to vindi- 
vate his wounded dignity. But he could 
not believe that if the law was altered, and 
this direct influence taken out of the hands 
of the landlord, that he would be so base 
as to employ spies over his tenantry, and 
listen to the tittle tattle of a man’s wife to 
find out how he had voted. Now, 
respect to bribery, he admitted that the 


Ballot would not entirely do away with | 
but he believed that except in | 
compromise him, 


this evil ; 
cases where candidates were enormously 
rich or powerful, the Ballot would goa 
great way towards remedying bribery. 
human precaution could prevent the exist- 


ence of evil, and he should be content with | 
| be guilty 


The | 


the Ballot if it rendered bribery uncommon 
by making it enormously expensive. 


hon. Micesher for Rea ding had referred to 
the experience of France against the Ballot 


but, in his opinion, that was entirely in| 
It was true that | 
the Revolution | 


favour of the Ballot. 
during the early period of 
Danton and Robespierre had expressed an 
opinion against the Ballot. But why ? 
Briefly because the demagogues who 
tyrannised over the people did not choose 
the voice of the country to be heard. In 
1795, however, the Ballot was adopted, 


not from any improvement in the two men | 


he had mentioned in the arts of revolution, 
for they had been dead for two years, but 
from the progress of improvement, and it 


told much in favour of the Ballot that | 
France immediately afterwards made a} 


rapid advance towards a tolerable system 
of representative government. Again, as 


to the supposition that the lendbond waeld 
wring the truth from the tenant as to how | 


he had voted, he should be told he knew 
that the tenant would have no other refuge 
against the landlords questions than false- 
hood. Admitting that it brought him to 
the question of the immorality of the 
Ballot, and he apprehended no more danger 
to public morals from giving the tenant a 
power to save himself by an untruth, than 
there now was from indulging in any of 
those harmless evasions which might be 
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traced in every part of society. He believed 
that if it were to be established by law 
that a lie in such a case should be justifi« 
able, no more fault would attach to the 
man who uttered it, in reply to an imper- 
tinent or tyrannical question, than to the 
servant who, by custom of society, says that 
his master is not at home, when in reality 
he is in the house. He did not suppose 
that the dependant voter would be so 
garrulous as some Gentlemen expected. 
Electors had in many instances been known 
to keep their own secret before their votes 
were given, there was little danger of their 
indiscretion afterwards, when so much 
would depend upon their silence. He had 


| known several instances of a man, whose 


mind appeared to have been thoroughly 
made up all the time, from the readiness 
with which he subsequently gave his vote, 
yet, nevertheless, so cautious of precipi- 
tating a discovery which might momentarily 
that it was utterly im- 
possible, up to the very day of polling, for 
anybody to make out on which side he 
to vote. He could not, therefore, 
that the same class of men would 
of indiscretion, when so much 
might depend on their silence. He believed 
that the landlord who should endeavour to 
extort promises or information from such 
would run great risk of being de- 
ceived; and he said again, that falsehoods 
uttered with the necessary and justifiable 
purpose of enabling a voter to discharge his 
duty to the public, would not diminish the 
own self-esteem of that voter, or degrade 
him in the eyes of his fellow men. But 
the question was not settled by establishing, 
that certain immoralities would be the 
consequence “ secret voting; the question 
was, from which of the two do the worst 
evils result ; from open voting, or from 
concealment? The advocates of open voting 
could not endure these modes of viewing 
the subject ; their hearts always rose at the 
glorious prospects which the practice of 
when they saw 
electors drunk and rioting, they laid their 
hands on their hearts and said, that was 
English freedom, that proved the proud 
superiority of Britain, and how one English- 
He 
would now come to some of the advantages 
of the Ballot ; it would, in the first place, 
be incompatible with Tory domination ; it 
would free the voter from the double in- 
timidation to which he was at present sub- 


conceive, 


persons, 


| jected, for he was generally threatened and 


| solicited by both parties. 


He remembered 
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in the small borough which he had the 


honour to represent, having on one occasion 
devoted half an hour in endeavouring to 
persuade an elector to vote against him 
(Mr. C. Buller) fearing the man might 
vote for him, in consequence of any influ- 
ence he might have over him. [Laugh- 
ter.| He did not understand that laugh. 
He supposed the hon. Gentleman who 
uttered it thought it to be an impossibility 
that a man should be so conscientious, or 


have a disinterested regard for the feelings | 


of another. But he would reduce the whole 
matter quite to their level, and render it 
perfectly intelligible to them. The fact 
was, he was already assured of a majority 
of 200, and therefore the House would not 
overrate his magnanimity. He must add 
that it was an occasion on which forbear- 
ance, or, perhaps, generosity, was neces- 
sary. Intimidation before, and persecution 
after, had been practised by the vanquished 
party ; and had not his friends forborne to 
exercise retaliation, in consequence of the 
good humour natural to victory, that town 
would have been in a state which it would 
be terrible to think of. The same was, he 
was convinced, the condition of all the 
other towns similarly cireumstanced in 
England. There was one other great 
recommendation of the Vote by Ballot. 
If it were adopted elections would be less 
under the influence of popular excitement 
and public agitation than at present. He 
was not favourable to agitation when 
carried beyond the necessary limits. The 
liberal party in that House, and in the 
Government, knew that a great majority 
of the property and station of the country 
was against them, and that they had an 
active and zealous clergy to contend with 
also. ‘To counteract this double influence 
they were obliged to have recourse to agi- 
tation, and to excite the people to the 
highest pitch for the purpose of inducing 
them to preserve their political rights. If 
the Ballot existed there would be nothing 
of this. The party in the State which felt 
most secure, in a consciousness of its purity, 
and the consequent support of the people, 
would refrain from all agitation and ex- 
citement, and thus these dangerous po- 
litical intruments would come to be dis- 
used altogether. His hon. Friend had 
been taunted with bringing forward his 
Motion in the present state of public feel- 
ing; but his hon. Friend had a much truer 
perception of the great importance of the 
question it involved, as well as a much 
more proper appreciation of public feeling 
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on the subject than those who taunted 
him. He was perfectly convinced of the 
great magnitude of the evil, and the perfect 
character of the remedy proposed by his 
hon. Friend; and he also believed that, 
notwithstanding everything that had been 
done in the way of Reform, the public 
would hail this guarantee against oppres- 
sion as the greatest boon of all. No man 
who hated persecution, who felt disgusted 
with the profligacy daily witnessed at elec- 
tions, who wished well to the institutions 


of the country, and who desired their im- 


provement rather than their destruction, 
could do otherwise than wish well to this 
question, and give his every effort to free 


' this popular arm of freedom from the chains 





with which it was now shackled. Give 
the people the Ballot, and he did not be- 
lieve they would feel uneasy about anything 
else. However luscious the fruits which 
any Ministers might spread before their 
gaze, they had sense enough to prefer to 
all of them the key of the garden-gate, and 
the power of helping themselves. 

Mr. Barlow Hoy rose to explain. In 
reference to some expressions which had 
fallen from an hon. Member respecting 
the power which the Government would 
acquire by the Ballot, he begged to state 
that so long as individuals could return 
thirty or forty Members to that House, 
and as long as the 10/. franchise existed in 
towns, there was nothing to dread from 
the power of the Government. 


Mr. Milnes Gaskell said, that he should 
have been perfectly content to leave this 
Question in the hands of the hon. Member 
for Reading (Mr. Russell) and of the 
noble Lord (Lord Howick) if he had not 
felt it to be one upon which every man 
that was possessed of honourable feelings 
was fully competent both to form and 
express an opinion, inasmuch as, notwith- 
standing all that had fallen from the hon. 
Gentleman opposite, the Member for 
London (Mr. Grote), notwithstanding all 
the ingenuity and ability which had been 
shown by his hon. Friend, the Member 
for Liskeard (Mr. C. Buller,) he could 
not remove from his mind the impression 
under which he had entered the House, 
and under which he was prepared to vote 
against the Motion of the hon. Gentle- 
man, that there was something in the very 
act of voting by ballot, which was incon- 
sistent with the habits of manliness and 
fair-dealing which had hitherto charac- 
terised the people of this country. Now, 
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the first part of the speech of his hon. 
Friend, who had just sat down, (Mr. C. 
Buller,) he would altogether pass by; he 
agreed with him thatan immense majority 
of the wealth and property of the country 
was opposed to the present Administra- 
tion: upon that point they were entirely 
agreed, although they differed as to the 
causes of its unpopularity, and differed 
also in regretting it. The arguments 
which his hon. Friend had subsequently 
advanced, as well as those of the Member 
for London, appeared to him to resolve 
themselves into these: first, that the Vote 
by Ballot would operate as a check upon 
bribery, and secondly, that it would pre- 
vent intimidation. Now, first with respect 
to bribery. He agreed with the hon. 
Gentleman, that an open and undisguised 
traffic in votes could not be carried on 
with as much facility under the proposed 
system, as it was under the present one; 
but he was not prepared to admit that the 
gross amount of bribery would be at all 
diminished. The hon. Gentleman had 
himself admitted that wholesale and irre- 
sponsible bribery would not only remain 
practicable, but entirely unaffected by his 
Bill: his Mr. (Gaskell’s) belief was, that 
it would be greatly increased, because the 


receipt of the bribe would be made con- 
ditional on the return of the candidate, 
and rendered, by that very circumstance, 


much more difficult of detection. His 
own belief was, that though there might 
not be so many positive sales and pur- 
chases of votes as there were now, the 
power of money would exercise a more 
dangerous, and a more destructive in- 
fluence, than it had ever done, when 
Parliament had consented to supersede 
every better feeling and principle which 
was founded on the relation of land- 
lord and tenant. But even if the hon. 
Gentleman’s object could partially be 
attained, and the substitution of secret 
for open voting would tend to operate 
as a check against bribery, still surely it 
would not follow that the substitution 
should take place, unless the hon. Gen- 
tleman could also show that it would not 
be attended with a moral degradation, 


baser and more demoralising than bribery, 


and with the organization and extension 
of a system of fraud and duplicity, which 
would be more than sufficient to counter- 
vail every advantage that he proposed to 
derive from this change. Then, with 
respect to intimidation, He hoped that 
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he was as little disposed as any man in 
that House, to say a single word in favour 
of the oppressive exercise of power, or to 
contend that the abuse of so high, and so 
important a trust, as that of property, was 
one which should be lightly passed over: 
but the hon. Gentleman could not check 
the disposition to use power oppressively : 
that remained unchecked by his Bill; aud 
as long as it did remain unchecked, surely 
it was in vain to suppose that he could 
prevent the power from being exercised. 
The only difference would be, that eject- 
ments would take place upon suspicion, 
instead of upon proof, and then not only 
would the individual cases of hardship be 
far more severe than they were now, but 
the moral evil arising from ejectment, 
beyond computation greater, from the 
constant jealousy and irritation which a 
system, founded upon distrust, must en- 
gender. Under the present system, an 
independent voter was sustained by the 
whole weight of public opinion; but the 
hon. Gentleman was going to suppress 
public opinion altogether—for how was it 
possible that public opinion could exist 
under a system in which men were afraid 
to discuss the fulfilment of their public 
duties, and afraid to avow the motives 
which had governed them in the execution 
of a public trust? He knew it was often 
said, that a landlord had no right to ex- 
ercise irresponsible power: but if he had 
nol, what more right had a voter? Both 
the vote and the property were trusts, and 
he had yet to learn that the elective fran- 
chise was a trust of less importance, or of 
less responsibility than property ; and if it 
was a trust, surely it was conferred for the 
public benefit, and the public had a right 
to know how it was exercised ; they had a 
right to know whether a trust which had 
been conferred for their advantage, had 
been exercised for their advantage too. 
He ventured, also, to claim for the Mem- 
bers of that House, the right to know by 
whom their public conduct was approved, 
and by whom it was disapproved. He 
claimed, also, for himself the right to 
know whether, in the event of an unsuc- 
cessful contest, he remained supported by 
the wealth, the independence, and the 
intelligence of the constituency which 
'had sent him to that House. If the elec- 
itive franchise was not a trust, then he 
| should be glad to know upon what prin- 
‘ciple Parliament had consented to pass so 
| many Bills of disfranchisement during the 
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last few Sessions?—upon what ground they 
had consented to suspend the writ for Staf- 
ford the other day?—upon what ground 
had the 40s. freeholders of Ireland been dis- 
franchised in 1829 ?—and, above all, upon 
what possible principle had the Reform 
Bill itself been passed? Surely, upon the 
admitted principle that the elective fran- 
chise was a trust—-and if men were to be 
enabled to exercise this trust in secret— 
if the protection of secrecy was to be 
added to the possession of power—and 
every voter throughout the land was to be 
invested with an authority which was not 
only absolute, but irresponsible—why, 
Gentlemen might say what they pleased 
about the harshness and the tyranny 
which prevailed now, but he must venture 
to think that, under the system which 
they recommended, we should be living 
under a tyranny of a much more debasing 
and much more dangerous description. 
Certainly, if all voters were free from 
the operation of human motives, as some 
Gentlemen seemed to imagine, and if all 
landlords were monsters of cruelty, the 
Ballot might be desirable. If the gentle- 
men of England were the tyrants which 
the hon. Baronet, the Member for Corn- 
wall (Sir William Molesworth) had repre- 
sented them, and it was necessary that 
they should be hunted down as men that 
were incapable of appreciating the civil 
institutions of their country, he could un- 
derstand the argument on which their de- 
basement was sought for; but if Gentle- 
men disclaimed the inference, they should 
renounce the argument. The hon. Gen- 
tleman, he thought, had taken a very 
prudent course in declining to quote any 
authorities in support of his proposition. 
With authorities, the hon. Gentleman him- 
self had told them, that he would have 
nothing to do. He would, perhaps, how- 
ever, allow him (Mr. Gaskell), to remind 
him of Mr. Canning’s definition of tyranny, 
and to ask him,whether he did not think that 
the Ballot would secure its prevalence ? 
“Tyranny,” Mr. Canning said, ‘‘ was irre- 
sponsible power, and this definition of it 
was equally true, whether the power was 
lodged in the hands of one or of many. 
Idle, therefore, and absurd to talk of 
freedom, where a mob domineered!” It 
was the opinion of Mr, Burke, that private 
honour was the best foundation of public 
trast, and that the adequate discharge of 
social duties was in itself no mean step 
towards patriotism. Mr. Burke, therefore, 
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must have been one of the foremost op- 
ponents of a change which took away so 
many incentives to the discharge of those 
duties, and made public trust a thing alto- 
gether apart from private considerations. 
He was not aware that the subject had 
been much canvassed till within of late 
years, but he felt sure that if it had, there 
would have been no end to the repro- 
bation that would have been cast upon it 
by the great men of our own times, and 
by those who had gone before them—at 
least they had the advantage of knowing 
that all the great authorities of ancient 
times were arrayed against it: the hon. 
Member for Reading had truly told them, 
that Cicero had dated the downfall of the 
Roman empire from the introduction of 
the Ballot, and he, (Mr. Gaskell) could 
further inform the worthy Doctor who 
represented Kilmarnock (Dr. Bowring), 
that Pliny also had held a similar opinion. 
He knew that there was another argument 
in support of the Ballot, which was derived 
from the practice of other countries, and 
that France and the United States were 
instanced as examples of what this country 
might become under the proposed system. 
Now, he was not going to inquire whether 
the Ballot worked well in those countries 
or did not—the hon. Member for Reading, 
he thought, had very conclusively shown, 
that it did not; but in his (Mr. Gaskell’s) 
Opinion, there was a much shorter and a 
much simpler answer to this argument 
than any which could be founded on an 
inquiry into the practice of other countries. 
That answer was, that they were not 
legislating fora Republic. There might 
be some Gentlemen who were prepared so 
to legislate, but, thank God, the people 
of England were not yet ripe for a Re- 
public, and not prepared to borrow their 
electoral code from Republican institutions. 
If they looked to the history of the past, 
they would find, that wherever the Vote 
by Ballot had prevailed there, bribery and 
intimidation had prevailed also; that in 
Rome, for example,no sooner was the Ballot 
introduced, than bribery and intimida- 
tion became extended and systematized ; 
and that in the secret conclaves of 
Venice, fraudulent Balloting prevailed to 
sO enormous an extent, that it was found 
necessary to punish a first offence with six 
years’ imprisonment, and a second offence 
with death. They would remember, too, 
what was of much more importance than 
this—that their present system of open 
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voting, which the hon. Member for 
London had called upon the House to 
discard, had secured to them through a 
Jong series of years, a better and an abler 
Representative body than any country in 
the world ever enjoyed—that it had en- 
sured both safety to property, and freedom 
to discussion—that under this calumni- 
ated system, power had been met at every 
turn by right —arbitrary will kept in check 
by habits and customs—by a spirit of re- 
sistance always active and vigilant—and 
by that inherent jealousy of encroachments, 
which was at once the natural result of 
our freedom, and the best preservative of 
our independence and our power. 

Mr. Richards congratulated the hon. 
Member who had sat down on the elo- 
quence of his observations, and stated that 
he had never heard such a_ promising 
speech from so young a Member during 
his experience of that House. He should 
explain briefly why he meant to give his 
vote against, instead of for, the Motion of 
the hon. Member for London. At the 
electionfor Knaresborough, he was himself 
asevere sufferer from the want of the protec- 
tion which the Ballot would afford against 
intimidation and persecution of all kinds. 
Letters had been sent from London to the 


Whig nobility and gentry in the neigh- 
bourhood to vote and influence the votes 
of their tradespeople and dependants in 
favour of the Whig candidate and against 


him. Their servants were in consequence 
sent out in all directions, and many 
electors of the town were from that 
reasonprevented from giving himtheir votes. 
The tradesmen were especially obnoxious 
to that influence. All which he could 
have verified upon oath, if necessary.— 
Smarting under the effects of this course 
of conduct on the part of his opponents, 
he confessed that, in the moment of sore- 
ness and irritation he had leaned to the 
opinion that a protection was _ne- 
cessary; and he had therefore promised 
his friends to give the subject his best 
consideration. He had, however given 
them no promise; because, as he then 
alleged, he was afraid he might commit him- 
self rashly, while his better judgment was 
under the influence of a natural feeling of 
resentment. So much he felt bound to 
say in explanation of the vote he was about 
to give upon this question. He should 
next offer his reasons for that vote. It 
was quite impossible not to give the utmost 
credit for good intentions to his hon. 
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Friend, the Member for London, in bring- 
ing forward the Question before the House, 
and to believe otherwise that he did it from 
a most pnre and philosophic conviction 
of its probable utility. ‘The Motion before 
the House, however, divested of all its ex- 
traneous matter, appeared to him, (Mr. 
Richards) to resolve itself into the simple 
question—was it right or safe to takeaway 
the political influence at present possessed 
and exercised by property, and confer iton 
the democracy? ‘He thought answering it in 
the affirmative would be da :ngerous in the 
last degree to property—to the social 
institutions of the country—and even 
to the democracy itself. It would be the 
fertile and certain source of violation of 
all law and order—of anarchy—of destruc 
tion of life and property—and lead most 
decidedly and directly to bloodshed and 
plunder. Scenes would be enacted in the 
country such as men shuddered to read of 
elsewhere. These consequences had been 
overlooked by the hon. Member for Lon- 
don. ‘There was one argument which 
might be strongly urged against the Ques- 
tion, the absence of all necessity for it.— 
Twenty yearssincehe(Mr. Richards) m ight 
have willingly adopted the Utopian notionsof 
his hon. Friend, the Member for London ; 

but the experience of that period of time 
had made him desirous of leaving well 
alone. Twenty years’ experience of the 
blessings and prosperity of the country 
under those institutions, made him 
look with great jealousy upon any at- 
tempt to alter them; and he was con- 
vinced that in their protection every 
individual might enjoy all the liberty,— 
political, commercial, and social—which a 
reasonable man could desire. The effect 
of innovation in established institutions 
was dreadful. In France the first act of 
the Convention was extending the fran- 
chise to all who paid taxes. What was 
the consequence? Why, that the highest 
promise and most reckless daring obtained 
the representation of the country, and that 
ultimately the potssardes of Paris came to 
be the dictators of all constituencies within 
their influence or reach. This became so 
obvious to the French people, that after 
the lapse of a long period, when in 1822 
they remodelled the Electoral colleges, to 
provide against the too general diffusion 
of the franchise they devised the mode of 
the double vote. But even that, too, they 
| found ineffectual. With respect to the 
United States of America, he should say, 
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that if ever there was a country in the 
world in which it might be safe to give 
supreme power to the democracy it was 
in that. Yet what wasthe fact? The in- 
terference of the democracy was found to 
be so troublesome, not alone in elections, 
but to the Legislative Assembly, that a 
Member of the Legislature, Dr. Woollas- 
ton, a Counsellor anda Secretary of State, 
had stated broadly that there was the 
greatest danger; that it would ultimately 
subvert the Government, endanger lite, 
and destroy all order and stability in the 
State. If that was like to be the result in 
America what might not England expect 
if the democracy obtained the ascendancy. 
The history of the proceedings of the 
mob at Bristol—the dreadful recital of the 
conflagration—the murders and the rob- 
beries of that melancholy period answered 
the Question, and proved what was to be 
expected ifthe mob again acquired power. 

Lord John Russell promised the House 
that he would not imitate the example of 
the hon. Member for Knaresborough (Mr. 
Richards), who, in his unconsciousness 
that the subject was to be brought under 
the notice of the House that night, had 
resorted to America and France for topics 
of discussion, the noble Lord then pro- 
ceeded to the following effect:—I shall 
not enter, Sir, into all those subjects to 
which the hon. Gentleman has adverted ; 
but what I shall feel it my duty to address 
to the House I shall address as directly as 
possible to the question now before it, 
and I will in the first place notice what 
my hon. Friend the Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Buller) stated in the commencement 
of his very able and argumentative speech 
—namely, that he did not conceive him- 
self bound, in voting for the Reform Bill, 
o refrain from voting at any subsequent 
period in favour of the adoption of Vote 
by Ballot. Sir, I have only to say upon 
that subject, that in bringing forward the 
Question of Reform, I stated to the House 
that I considered the Questions of Vote 
by Ballot and the duration of Parliaments 
should be entirely distinct and separate 
subjects, upon which either those who 
brought forward the Reform Bill, or those 
who gave that measure their support, 
must subsequently take such a line of 
conduct, as upon consideration, might 
seem to them the best and the most 
proper to be pursued. But I added, with 
reference to the Vote by Ballot, that I 
hoped Parliament would long pause be- 
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fore they vested in any set of persons an 
irresponsible power; lest, while by intro- 
ducing a system of secret voting, they 
prevented bad influence over the good 
they might, at the same time, prevent the 
exercise of good influence over the bad. 
Now, Sir, the sentiments I expressed at 
that time are very little different from the 
sentiments I entertain at the preseit 
moment—sentiments which IT must say 
have not been at all changed by the 
speech of my hon. Friend the Member for 
London (Mr. Grote); for my hon. Friend 
having pointed out the method by which 
Vote by Ballot might be secured, and 
having endeavoured to obviate the objec- 
tions raised by my noble Friend the Mem- 
ber for Northumberland (Lord Howick), 
as to complete secrecy being ensured by 
any mode or machinery that might be 
adopted, applied himself to an argument 
which has been frequently urged azainst 
this mode of voting—namely, that after 
all, the landlords, and those who wished 
to exert influence over the voters, would 
be able to find out the way in which their 
tenants and dependents intended to vote, 
and consequently be enabled to exert the 
same influence as heretofore. To this 
argument my hon. Friend gave two 
answers, and two answers which, I think, 
show that we have not yet sufficient 
grounds to abandon the old method of 
voting, and to adopt one that is entirely 
new. ‘J own,” so said my hon. Friend 
‘‘we must trust to the forbearance of the 
landlords.” Why, Sir, what is it we trust 
to at present., To what do we trust at 
present for the preservation to tenants and 
dependents of their right of voting? We 
trust to nothing else than to the forbear- 
ance of the landlords. It would seem, 
indeed, that we were content with taking 
very bad precautions, if we were to adopt 
this new line, this untried measure, when 
the only security we are to obtain after 
all, is the security we have at present— 
the confident expectation that the landlords 
would not be tyrannical ; that they would 
not endeavour to search and seek out the 
mode in which their tenants voted; that 
they would not attempt, in short, to exer- 
cise any tyrannical or undue influence over 
them. Now, Sir, I am nut one of those 
who are disposed to deny that there is at 
present in many places an undue—I will 
say in some cases a tyrannical—influence 
exercised over voters; and am not one of 
those who agree with the hon. Member 
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who has just sat down (the Member for 
Knaresborough), that it is proper, in order 
to prevent the influence of demagogues, 
that the rights of property should extend 
so far as to constrain a man to give his 
vote, which he ought to give fairly and 
impartially, in accordance with the dictates 
of his own conscience, according to the 
opinions of another. But, Sir, I enter- 
tain a considerable degree of confidence 
that the influence which is, as I say, some- 
times tyrannically exercised, will not, in 
the course of time and with the progress 
of opinion, be so exerted. I trust now to 
the remedy which the hon. Gentleman 
still proposes to trust to, even after the 
Ballot shall be established. I trust to a 
certain degree of forbearance; I trust to 


a certain degree of shame on the part of 


those who have the power to exercise in- 
fluence over voters; and as he says they 
will not endeavour to find out the way in 
which a man has voted when he has given 
his vote secretly, so I say that now the 
probability is, that as public opinion gains 
ground, and the people of England have 
the power of choosing their representatives 
generally, the exercise of that power in 
particular instances will become odious 
and will be generally abhorred. My hon. 


Friend has stated, and stated most truly, 
that considerable influence was exercised 


at the late Devonshire election; and | 
must say, that, in many instances, that 
exercise was most painful to me, both on 
behalf of the men who voted for and 
against me: knowing as I did, that many 
persons voted in my favour at a very great 
sacrifice, at a very great risk of their own 
personal interests, and under direct threats 
of intimidation. But, Sir, the question 
is, whether this is a power which Is gene- 
rally exercised. 1 will only mention, on 
the other hand, that at the former Devon- 
shire election, although I was opposed, 
and very warmly opposed, the same de- 
gree of influence was not exercised. There 
were persons who had even served on my 
committee at the former election, who 
were obliged at this late election, after 
serving on my commilitee again for some 
days, to turn against me just previous to 
the day of nomination. Sir, this shows 
that the influence exereised upon the oc- 
casion was no ordinary degree of influ- 
ence; it was not that ordinary degree of 
influence which is generally used at elec- 
tions, but it was thought that it was an 
occasion on which a great triumph might 
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be obtained. An exaggerated importance 
was attached by the party opposed to me 
in gaining the victory. There were many 
who thought that the gaining that victory 
would be a triumph to the cause in which 
they were all embarked ; there were many 
who supposed that sinecures in the Irish 
Church ought to be preserved, in which 
some of their friends were interested. 
There were many who were so sanguine 
as to think that all the abuses of the 
Church and of the Corporations would be 
kept up if they were but successful in 
gaining a triumph on that occasion. They 
undoubtedly attached a very false and ex- 
aggerated importance to that election, but 
it is to the existence of that exaggerated 
importance that | attribute their using 
that degree of influence which never had 
been used at any former Devonshire elec- 
tion within my knowledge—a degree of 
influence which I will say the landlords 
are not accustomed to use in elections 
generally throughout the kingdom. 1 
will further acknowledge my belief to be, 
that if the Reform Bill be allowed to go 
on without any great change being made 
in its provisions, its tendency is to establish 
freedom of election. I believe that cases of 
the exercise of this undue influence will be 
rare and unfrequent after a few years; 
and although I am far from saying, that 
after passing that Reform Bill we should 
never pass any other measure having re- 
ference to elections, yet I do think it is 
not too much, to ask that aftera great 
change of that description—a very great 
constitutional change—we should pause 
for a time and see whether it does not 
produce the effects which we originally 
anticipated from it, and which I must say 
it has to a very great extent already con- 
ferred. But there was another argument 
used by my hon. Friend, which appeared 
to me deserving of some notice. My hon. 
Friend said, that although the land- 
lords might endeavour to find out how 
their tenants and dependants voted, the 
latter would have no difficulty, and feel 
no scruple in uttering a falsehood to 
screen themselves, and that the landlords 
would be thus foiled in their object. Now, 
Sir, I cannot say, without speaking with 
very false cant upon the subject, that the 
question of the adoption of vote by ballot 
comes recommended to me very highly 
when I find its first and steadiest advocate 
telling me and the House that the con- 
sequence of its adoption will be that a 
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great portion of the voters throughout the 
country, in reply to a question connected 
with the election of their reprefentatives 
in Parliament, will return for answer a 
direct falsehood. But, Sir, my belief is, I 
will fairly say, that the electors of thiscoun- 
try will return no such answer. I believe 
that the Ballot will have no such effect. 
My opinion is that in every village in the 
country inquiry will be made how a man 
has voted, and that the voters will have 
very little difficulty or hesitation in stating 
the truth; as I believe that this will be 
their disposition and inclination, so I be- 
lieve that they will have very nearly the 
same sphere in which to give a vote in 
Opposition to the opinion of their land- 
lords as they have now. But, Sir, there 
is another point of view touched upon by 
my hon. Friend, the Member for North- 
umberland, in which I think the Vote 
by Ballot is likely to produce iujurious 
effects, | mean with respect to bribery. 
I cannot but think that it will be far 
more easy, when there can be no scrutiny 
into votes, and when you will have no 
right to inquire how this man voted or 
how that man voted, to practise bri- 
bery wholesale; and that a man who 
would be inclined to take a bribe now, 


but would be restrained by the fear of 


doing so, would not feel the same fear 
when he had an opportunity of receiving 
a bribe with impunity. But, Sir, while I 
thus think that the mode of voting by 
Ballot does not come so strongly recom- 
mended to the House as to induce me to 
adopt so very great a change, I must at 
the same time consider that it is a change 
which is at variance with all our common 
habits and with all our political and con- 
stitutional system. In all other institutions 
a different course is adopted. Take our 
Courts of Justice for example. The Judge 
pronounces his opinion in open Court; the 
deliberations of the Jury, to be sure, are 
secret, but then they are obliged to be 
unanimous ; so that it cannot be said that 
there is any great difference of opinion 
among them. Then if you look to Par- 
liament, you will find that although there 
be meetings of party, still the delibera- 
tions of Parliament, when we come to 
discuss great questions, are open and 
public, and the conduct of the Represent- 
atives of the people is known to them. 
It is the same thing with regard to the 
Executive Ministers of the Crown; they 
may deliberate in secret; but if they have 
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any measure to propose, or any act to do, 
that act or that measure is openly known 
and openly opposed, and they stand, and 
must stand or fall by the result of the 
discussion of its merits. Well, then, Sir, 
it is the practice, the general practice, 
and I will say, the wholesome practice of 
this country, that all persons exercising 
authority—-whether they are exercising it 
in trials over the life and liberty of their 
fellow-subjects—whether they are exer- 
cising it with regard to great legisla ive 
measures-—or whether they are exercising 
it with reference to great legislative au- 
thority—do all act under the responsibility 
of the vigilant control of public opinion. 
They are all acting in the public sight, in 
the broad daylight, and before all the 
world; and this circumstance, I believe, 
affords the best check upon all their 
actions—the best defence for the good 
government of this country,—and the best 
security for its good order and well-being. 
It is proposed, then, in this instance alone, 
—in the solitary instance of the election 
of Members of Parliament,—that the act 
of voting should be one of secrecy— 
one which should be hidden from the 
the world and human observation—one 
for the exercise of which no man should 
be responsible, and into the exercise of 
which no man should have a right to 
inquire. I must say, that without the 
fullest proof of necessity,—unless I am 
forced to it by necessity,—unless I am con- 
vinced that there is no other mode by which 
men can give their votes fairly and deli- 
berately,—I am not disposed to adopt this 
plan of secrecy; [ would rather leave the 
voters of this country—to whom I believe 
their high and important trust is most 
properly confided—like persons exercising 
other powers of a similar description, to 
vote before the world; and I do believe 
that, in the end, the result must be, that 
there will be a free election of Members 
of Parliament. I do believe that, even at 
present, imperfect as the result of the 
Reform Bill may be in some instances, 
this House is now the fair Representative 
of the people of this country. Sir, enter- 
taining these opinions, [ shall undoubtedly 
vote for the previous Question, which has 
been moved by the bon. Member; and 
even if he had submitted no such Motion 
to the House, I must say, I should most 
undoubtedly have voted for negativing the 
Motion of my hon. Friend. 

Lord Stanleysaid, he would not trouble 
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the House with more than a few observa- 
tions upon a subject that had been discus- 
sed over and over again, until it had been 
worn threadbare. He could not but 
confess that he rejoiced at the declaration 
he had just heard from the noble Lord, 
for the speech the noble Lord had just 
delivered had afforded to his mind the 
satisfactory assurance that it was the set- 
tled purpose of the present Government of 
Lord Melbourne, as it had been the deter- 
mination of the Government of Earl Grey, 
to resist the introduction into that House 
of any measure establishing the Vote by 
Ballot at elections. If he were satisfied 
with the tone of the speech of his noble 
Friend, be must confess that he was the 
more surprised at the course which the 
noble Lord had adopted on this occasion. 
He should have thought that the noble 
Lord, having made up his mind consistently 
with the pledges that had been given upon 
the subject by Earl Grey, and in accord- 


ance with those pledges that had been | 


given by Lord Althorp on the introduction 
of the Reform Bill—that the noble Lord 
having made up his mind to resist al! future 
encroachments upon the Constitution, 
he would have pursued a course more 


consistent with the greatness of the subject, 
and have deemed it more expedient to set 
the Question at once at rest by a direct 


negative. This would have been more 
eligible than, by moving the previous 
Question, to induce the House to come 
to a decision inconsistent with the grounds 
on which the case was really resisted. Inthe 
year 1833, in the year 1834, there had been 
no such hesitation in meeting this Ques- 
tion. Immediately after he had felt it his 
painful duty to quit the Government of 
which Earl Grey was the head, his Lord- 
ship had thought it necessary in the House 
of Lords to express broadly and decidedly 
his sentiments with respect to the general 
policy he had pursued, and especially with 
respect to the great measure of Parliamen- 
tary Reform. He had said that in intro- 
ducing the Reform Bill he had thought it 
right to make the measure extensive, in 
order that he might take his stand on it, 
and consider it as a final measure. This 
was not the first time that the Question of 
the Ballot had been introduced into the 
discussions of that House, and by the hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for the City of 
London. But how was the measure met 
by Earl Grey in 1833—by the previous 
question? No; he metit on by a far 
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higher principle of consistency and honour. 
Did he meet it upon the ground of the 
pledges that had been given by one side 
of the House, and received by the other 
| —on the ground that those who had 
/supported and those who had opposed 
| Reform had reserved to themselves the 
| Question of the Ballot? No; Earl Grey 
met the Question on a higher principle of, 
| honour. He did not resort to the previous 
| Question; he met it by the direct nega- 
tive, and was supported by a great majer- 
ity of the House, by a majority of more 
than two to one. He would refer to Lord 
| Althorp’s words on that occasion, and 
then let the House consider the determined 
'manner in which he had met the Question. 
Lord Althorp had said, and he appealed 
to every Gentleman who heard it. And 
‘he begged the House to recollect that 
_ Lord Althorp said, that when the Motion 
|in favour of the Ballot was brought for- 
| ward by the hon. Member for the City of 
London, who had made the Motion now 
| pending before the House, and on that 
| occasion the leader in that House of Earl 
Grey’s Government, the leader of the first 
Reformed Parliament, said, that although 
his private opinion was in favour of the 
Ballot, he felt that, in point of honour 
and duty, he was bound to meet the 
Motion, not with the previous Ques- 
tion, but with the direct negative. 
Lord Althorp then said, “ He (Lord Al- 
thorp) appealed to every Gentleman who 
was in the last Parliament, and who knew 
the whole proceedings whilst the Question 
of Reform was going on, whether the pro- 
moters of that measure did not contend 
that as far as the representation of the 
people was concerned, it was to be consi- 
dered, and was proposed, as a final mea- 
sure.”* He (Lord Stanley) might be told 
that this pledge did not include the Bal- 
lot, but he would reply that Lord Althorp’s 
speech was delivered in opposition to the 
Motion in favour of the Vote by Ballot. 
The noble Lord then added, “ But if he 
were now to vote with the hon. Member 
for the City of London, he should be acting 
more inconsistently with every thing he 
had stated during the whole progress of 
the measure of Reform.” ‘The pledge 
given by Earl Grey’s Government, in his 
opinion, was not less in force because two 
short Sessions had elapsed since it had 
been given. He knew that his noble Friend 
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(Lord John Russell) felt the objection not 
less strong upon him, than it had been on 
Lord Grey and Lord Althorp, although 
he had been deluded into adopting a mode 
of proceeding which was certainly not the 
most high-minded. Why, he asked, was 
not the present a fit time for discussing the 
Question of the Ballot? When could the 
time be fitter? The previous Question, 
according to Parliamentary forms, was 
only moved when it was not deemed expe- 
dient to bring into discussion some great 
principle of important consequences; but 
the present Question had been duly gone 
into, and he was unwilling that the coun- 
try should be kept in suspense upon the 
subject. The House might at that mo- 
ment go into all the facts and merits of the 
case, as well as it had done in 1833, or as 
it could by any possibility do in 1837. He 
had great doubts how far he could accede 
to any proposition, which implied that cir- 
cumstances did not allow the Question to 
be settled at the present instant. The Ques- 
tion was deemed most important to all 
county voters; it gave rise to great anxiety 
and it was a Question, moreover, on which 
his noble Friend told the House that his 
mind, and the minds of his Colleagues, 
were most distinctly made up. Why then 
was not the question met with the direct 
negative? If his noble Friend were a con- 
vert to the arguments of the hon. and 
learned Member for Liskeard, he could 
then understand his shrinking from com- 
ing to a discussion; but if it were true 
that he remained unconvinced, let him at 
once declare to the House his mind, and 
let the country know what were the feel- 
ings of the Ministers. For his part, he 
(Lord Stanley) would not enter into the 
Question of the South-Devon Election. The 
learned Member for Liskeard had entered 
pretty elaborately into an analysis of the 
votes, and had told the House, that of the 
householders and freeholders, the majority 
of the householders had voted for his noble 
Friend, but that the scale had been turned 
by Tory magistrates, Tory landlords, and 
the Tory clergy. He was certain that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had said that 
the result of the election did not speak the 
opinions and principles of the inhabitants 
of Devon—that it did not speak the real 
opinions of the people—but that it spoke 
only the influence exercised over the peo- 
ple by Tory magistrates, Tory landlords, 
and a Tory clergy. If this were the fact, 
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how all these people had been so changed 
since the previous election. There were 
at the last election the same landlords, the 
same clergy, the same magistrates, that 
there had been at the election that had 
taken place only a year before. [*‘* No, 
no, no!”| Did Gentlemen cry “ No, no?” 
What, then, in the interval had there been 
such great transfers of landed property in 
the county of Devon? He believed that 
there had been at both elections, the same 
clergy—the same incumbents of the same 
livings—the same persons in the Commis- 
sion of the peace—and the same landlords, 
holding the same properties. Surely the 
different results of the two elections must 
have been occasioned by some change in 
the conduct, some alteration of policy in 
his noble Friend—for the clergy, landlords, 
and magistrates, possessed no more influ- 
ence at the last election than they had 
done at the preceding election. He appre- 
hended that something had occurred in 
the interval of the two elections, which 
operated upon the feelings of all those 
who were masters of that influence over 
electors, which had been the topic of dis- 
cussion. The hon. and learned Member 
for Liskeard had said that it was desirable 
at elections, to do away with the influence 
of property, and that the Ballot would 
effect that object. He (Lord Stanley) would 
meet the learned and hon. Gentleman on 
both of those points. He would maintain 
that it was not desirable to do away with 
the influence of property at elections— 
very far from it; and if it were desirable, 
he would maintain that the Ballot would 
not effect that object. His noble Friend, 
the Member for Northumberland, had an- 
swered all the grounds upon which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had discussed 
the Question. He (Lord Stanley) would 
throw overboard all that had been said 
about the Ballot being un-English, and he 
would consider the Question in its consist- 
ency and relation to the practice and spirit 
of the Constitution, and to the Reform 
Bill of Lord Grey, who, in discussing that 
Bill, had laid down the principle that 
wealth and landed property should have, 
and ought to have, their due influence. 
In elections, the electors doubly represent 
the non electors as well as themselves, and 
the constituency, as well as the Member 
returned, have equal and ascertained du- 
ties, and he as a Representative had as 
much right to know who his constituency 
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approved of his conduct, as they had a 
right to know of him what his conduct 
had been in that House. He thought it 
not only a trust but a duty—he considered 
it not only a privilege but a duty; and 
that it was essential to him as a public 
man to point out to the country and the 
people, those electors who had changed 
their opinions, whether from private, pub- 
lic, or other motives, He claimed a right 
to that publicity asa Member of Parlia- 
ment, as well as his constituency did to 
know his public conduct, and how he had 
represented them and the country at large. 
He had never disguised those views of the 
Question from his constituents. Whether 
he had sat for places, as he had done, 
where such opinions were popular, or 
where they were unpopular, he had always 
stated openly that it was best for the Con- 
stitution that publicity should be given to 
the conduct of every man who had a voice 
in the State whether he belonged to the 
higher or less humble classes. It was said, 
that Vote by Ballot was un-English; it was 
so with respect to the way public duties 
were discharged. America had been men- 
tioned. Let them look to America, to 
which country he had paid a short visit ; 
and, from what he saw of the Ballot, he 


must say, that he did not consider it an 
efficient preventive against bribery and 


corrupt practices at elections. At all 
elections in America, the votes, though 
taken by Ballot, were as public, as notori- 
ous, and as much jobbed for as they were 
in this country. He happened lately to 
receive a letter from a young friend now 
travelling in America, who was a gentle- 
man of a liberal family, and educated on 
liberal principles. As the letter was a 
private one he had no right to mention 
the name of the author, but he would read 
an extract from it containing the opinions 
of the writer on the Ballot and Universal 
Suffrage. ‘* What a pity,” says the writer, 
‘you cannot ostracise one of the followers 
of the doctrines of Mr. ——— (he would 
say Mr. Blank, as he did not wish to 
mention names), and let him see the 
working of the Ballot and Universal Suf- 
frage in this country. ‘Treating, bribery, 
and jobbing, are the consequences of the 
former, and scenes of tumult and violence 
arise out of the latter. | have not” con- 
tinued the writer ‘“‘ found one eminent 
lawyer or Statesman in this country who 
does not, as regards England, lean to the 
Conservative side more or less. Federalists, 
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Nullifiers, Whigs, and Jacksonians, all 
agree in saying, for Heaven’s sake take care 
of what you are about in England. We 
know the practical effects of Vote by Ballot, 
Universal Suffrage, Annual Elections, and 
mob force. I send you this information, 
having been brought up a good Whig, 
but I verily believe, had I come here a 
radical I should have returned to England 
a Tory.” He had received tiis letter from 
Washington; the writer had been present 
at the sittings of Congress, and the above 
was the view he took of the working of 
the Ballot, and of Universal Suffrage. 
With respect to having the votes kept 
secret, the Ballot would be a simple and 
easy remedy, provided all parties were 
agreed on observing secrecy. But the 
moment you had the Ballot the elector 
would have set in against him all the in- 
fluence and scrutiny of family and other 
private connexions; he would have to 
contend against Conservative Clubs, and 
the prying of Reform associations, all of 
whom would be inclined to discover how 
he had voted. Set all this against the 
Ballot and the elector, and, moreover, set 
all the violence of party at contested elec- 
tions, and then tell him whether the vote 
would be as secret as it was, or more so 
than it was, in America. Such an opinion 
he would laugh to scorn. In America 
before the elections there were everywhere 
associations formed with the express view 
of discovering how every elector voted. 
That was the first step usually resorted to 
to do away with the secrecy proposed by 
voting by Ballot. The next step was, an 
urn, for the purpose of balloting, was 
placed in a small room, beside the door of 
which agents for each candidate stood 
with green or blue tickets, and the voter 
received from the agents a green or blue 
ticket, according to the particular candi- 
date he meant to vote for. [ No, no.”’| No! 
Why, he saw this mode of taking votes 
practised a thousand times over. He saw 
that that was the practical working of the 
Ballot in America; but it was true, as his 
hon. Friend stated, that such a method 
might be easily evaded. He would now 
come back to what his noble Friend (Lord 
John Russell) said about trusting in the 
forbearance of landlords, and upon that 
point he agreed with his noble Friend, 
If they had the Ballot he would say, as 
a landlord, that he would not only see 
whether the elector dependent on him 
voted, but he would see him put the 
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ticket into the balloting urn. He did not 
mean to say, that that was a desirable 
course of proceeding, or a course that 
ought to be adopted by landlords unless 
forced to it by 2xpediency; but he, as a 
Jandlord, would be driven to that expedi- 
ency if the Ballot were employed, in order 
to satisfy himself. He would not trouble 
the House at that late hour by entering 
further into the merits of the Question. 
He was strongly of opinion that he was 
bound, as having had the honour of being 
a Member of Lord Grey’s Government, 
a Government pledged against this ques- 
tion, as well as by his own conviction, to 
resist the introduction of the Ballot, as a 
dangerous innovation. He also felt that 
a different course from that adopted ought 
to be pursued, and that they ought to 
come to a direct vote on the question— 
yes orno. They ought, by so doing, to 
have trusted to the feelings of the people, 
and see how far, with respect to this Ques- 
tion, they represented, or did not repre- 
sent, the opinions of the people of Eng- 
land. His hon. 
to adopt the Amendment of the hon, Mem- 
ber for North Derbyshire; but, 
knew there was always much misrepre- 


sentation out of doors as to putting or not | 


putting the previous question, he was rather 


in favour of meeting the Motion 
direct negative. On the previous Question 


he would prefer having an Amendment ! 
P : 


for a direct negative moved, and perhaps 
he would have moved that, did not a feel- 
ing of prudence restrain him from increas- 
ing the numbers of the minority. He 
would, therefore, acquiesce in the previous 
Question, and vote for it, inasmuch as it 
seemed to be supported by his Majesty 
Ministers. 

Sir Francis Burdett 


had last spoken, he would not occupy the 


attention of the House for one moment | 
were it not for the few things that fell | 


from the noble Lord respecting following 
up, on this Question, a point of honour. 
For his own part he knew that his feelings 
had never varied on this Question. He 
did not concur in the anticipations of 
good or evil that hon. Members on both 
sides of the House, interested in the 
Question, expects from it. His opinion 
was, that the Ballot would cause none of 
the dangers those persons who opposed it 
said it would. At the same time that he 
made this avowal he did not see that it 
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would be attended by all the advantages 
expected from it by the hon. and learned 
Member for Liskeard, and by those hon. 
Members who took the same view of the 
Question. The noble Lord (Lord Stanley) 
seemed to think that there was some un- 
derstanding between the Ministers who 
carried the Reform Bill, and the party 
who enabled them to carry that measure 
—that it was understood between them 
that it was to be a final measure; and 
that, therefore, it was discreditable and 
dishonourable to propose any alteration 
in a question that was to be considered 
finally settled. But the noble Lord was 
mistaken, for the Vote by Ballot and the 
question of Triennial Parliaments were 
especially excepted, and left open to future 
consideration. If that was true, there was 
nothing to prevent him now from giving 
an unbiassed vote on the Question. The 
noble Lord truly said, there was no better 
time for disposing of the Question than 
now, and if there was no bar of honour— 
no infringement of pledges—he thought 
that an argument for the mode _ the 
Question was now met in. He was struck 
with the eloquence the noble Lord (Lord 
but 
the determination he had come to that 
night did away with all the cogent argu- 
ments urged by the noble Lord in the 
beginning of his speech. When the noble 
Lord referred to America he begged to 
say, that he (Sir Francis Burdett) was not 
one who looked to America or to any other 
country for its institutions; but, looking 
to America with reference to this Question, 


the w ay the Ballot was considered in this 
country and 
’s and the adoption of it here would not, of 

course, 
said, that after the | 
eloquent speech of the noble Lord who | 


America was not the same, 


produce the same results. The 
mode adopted in America was nothing 
more than a simple manner of taking 
votes without any view to concealment. 
When the noble Lord said, that persons 
were placed in the election room on each 
side the door, for the purpose of giving 
tickets for the urn, that mode as a simple 
way of taking votes was very well; but if 
secrecy was the object, it was a very 
inefficient mode. If we had the Ballot in 
this country good care would be taken 
that there should be no persons at the 
doors to give or receive coloured tickets. 
He confessed that the Ballot was not 
generally liked in this country, though 
some individuals, like the hon. and learned 
Member for Liskeard, set a high price on 
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it; but they were totally mistaken if they 
thought that the working of it would be 
exposed to no difficulties. The great ob- 
jection to it was the habits and the feel- 


ings of the people of this country, who, if 


they had the Ballot, would not suppress 
their feelings, and conceal how they had 
voted. He who concealed his feelings and 
his vote would be considered to have acted 
disreputably, while, on the other hand, he 
who did not conceal them would 
thought to act a manly part. 
thing would work badly, and would be 
defeated by the people themselves. To 
prevent deceit, and the breaking up of all 


it should be also enacted that there should 
beno discovery made of the vote by the voter, 
or otherwise. In his mind the Ballot would 
practically be of no avail; but if it would, 
there could be no danger or inconvenience 


thought it would be a benefit to them, 
why let them have it? He looked upon 
it only as a mode of voting which he 
thought as simple and as easy as the 
present mode, and less troublesome than 
any other that could be adopted. He 
would vote for the Motion, because if the 
measure should turn out not to be effectual 
it would serve to take away the delusions 
under which the people laboured respect- 
Ing it. 

Mr. O’Connell, said, that he intended 
to detain the House only fora few minutes, 
He begged to protest against several 
things that he had lately heard. In the 
first place, he would protest against the 


assertion that there was any pledge of 


honour given on this subject by the Go- 
vernment which carried the Reform Bill, 
or by the individuals who voted for that 
Bill, that would now exclude them from 
voting in favour of the Ballot. There was 
no pledge given by them that the Question 
of the Ballot should not be introduced. 
The noble Lord (Lord Stanley) had quoted 
a speech delivered by Lord Althorp, but 
that speech was made after the passing 
of the Reform Bill, and not whilst it was 
under discussion or before it. The noble 
Lord (Lord Althorp) had given no pledge 
that the ballot should not be introduced. 
On the contrary, it was understood that 


measures for shortening the duration of 


Parliament and for the Ballot should be 
introduced, if found necessary. It was 
for that that the Radical Reformers voted 
for the Reform Bill, They intended to give 
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that Bill a fair experiment, butsaid they 
would have the Ballot if that experiment 
failed ; and the Tories showed by their con- 
duct that it had failed. If that Bill only 
took power out of the hands of one oligarchy 
to bestow it on another; if it only took 
power from the aristocracy of birth to 
give it to the oligarchy of wealth, it failed. 
If no pledge had been given, why should 
they now hear of the honour of Govern- 
ment and of the noble Lord (Russell) 
being committed on this Question? If 


to entertain the Question, why did he not 
? 


Why, he heard that noble Lord say, that 


he 


rT > 
ope n 


the Ballot, 
Question 


unfavourable to 
that it was a 


The noble lord had produced an anony- 
letter from America. Why if a 


of that letter had orizinally gone 


ifrom this country to America, which of 


course was not the case, it could not have 


}come back more @ propos to the Ballot, 


or arrived in England at a better time. 
But what was the authority of an 
anonymous letter? It appeared that there 
was one State of America in which there 
existed a kind of Ballot, which certainly 
was not the Ballot that the reformers 
sought, for it set aside secresy. However, 
outof thirty States, Vote by Ballot had been 
adopted in all but three; and with respect 
to the greater part of those states, the mode 
of voting was secret. They were told by 
the noble Lord that the Americans had no 
faith in the experiment, and that they were 
all Conservatives in America, and that 
there was no country in which the demo- 
cratic spirit was more tyrannical. The 
letter the noble Lord had read contained 
nothing but a sneer against the insti- 
tutions of America. If they were what 
that letter represented, then they were 
the most degraded of beings. He owned 
that the Americans deserved severe re- 
prehension for continuing that most odious 
trafic in human slaves. The Americans 
Conservatives indeed! They had not per- 
severed in keeping up the national debt. 
They had, at any rate, got rid of that 
portion of conservatism, for they bad paid 
the debt to the last farthing. The Ame- 
ricans last year had made the power of 
France bow before them. And yet those 
were the people whose institutions were 
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sneered at in the letter read by the 
noble Lord. The Jacksons and such men 
as he, were made light of, but he thought 
that there was something ir the name of 
Jackson that ought to make him be 
treated with respect by the English. He 
protested against taking any history of 
America from anonymous correspondence, 
and he protested against the statement 
which he had made as to the nature of 
the elective franchise. The noble Lord 
called it a trust, and he (Mr. O’Connell) 
called it a right given to an individual, 
who was not responsible to any man for 
its exercise, and accountable only to his 
conscience and his God. The trust was 
placed in the Members of that House, 
who were supposed to be selected for those 
qualities on account of which the trust 
was given. The Members of that House 
were servants, while those who elected 
them were their masters. As masters 
they were entitled to know what their 


servants’ did; but what right had any one | 


to call upon masters to give an account of 
their proceedings ? 
also stated that voters ought to be influ- 
enced in the discharge of their duty 
by public opinion. 
supposing public opinion to be right; but 
who was unacquainted with the fact that, 
at present not only public opinion, but 
bribery and intimidation, influenced the 
voter ? 
should have his vote as his property, he 
called upon them to allow him to vote as 
he pleased, the only way in which he 
could do that, being to vote by Ballot. 
But if they did intend that it should 
be a property, let them affix a settled 
price to its exercise, or else at once 
transfer the vote from the tenant to the 
landlord. It had further been alleged 
that voting tended to a more easy disco- 
very of bribery, while secret voting, 
though it might abolish bribery by detail, 
would leave bribery by wholesale and 
render its detection almost next to impos- 
sible. But how could that be when, if 
you bribed 500 persons by wholesale, 
each and every one must be acquainted 
with the bribery, and when from the secret 
being in the possession of so many the 
corruption was so much the more likely 
to transpire, and so much the more easy 
to be proved? Having made these 
observations in reply to the most material 
remarks of the noble Lord, he should not 
further detain the House. 
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Mr. E. L. Charlton complained that 
the hon. Baronet and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had entirely mistaken 
the purport of the obs@rvations made by 
the noble Lord, the Member for Lanca- 
shire. The noble Lord showed that the 
Ballot had been tried in America, and 
had failed. [The cries of ‘‘Divide” com- 
pletely drowned the remaining observations 
of the hon. Member. After claiming a 
hearing, and attempting to pursue his 
argument, the hon. Member addressed 
some remarks to Mr. Hume who was seated 
just below the hon. Member.) 

Mr. Roebuck: The hon. Member has 
applied language to the hon. Member for 
Middlesex such as I never before heard 
made use of in this House. It is quite 
unpardonable, 

Mr. Charlton: Sir, I beg your pardon. 
I heard the hon. Gentleman below me 
contradict what I said —[An Hon. Member: 
No.]—I put it to the hon. Member 
himself whether it was not so, and I then 
asked him to be good enough to hold his 
tongue. [‘‘Order” and laughter with 
much confusion. } 

The Speaker said, that before this pro- 

ceeded further it would be for hon. 
| Members to reflect upon the serious inter- 
ruption which such disorderly scenes 
_ occasioned, and especially at that hour, to 
_ the despatch of business. 
Mr. Charlton renewed his attempt to 
gain a hearing. He said it was rather 
hard that he should be prevented from re- 
plying to the remarks of a_ preceding 
speaker. If he had seen any symptoms of 
reluctance to hear him in the body of the 
House—if those signs of impatience had 
proceeded from the respectable part of the 
House, he would at once have desisted ; 
and now, rather than continue such a 
scene of confusion, and cause the cha- 
racter of the House to be lowered, he 
should resume his seat. 

Sir Robert Peel: I shall detain the 
House but a very short time, it not being 
my wish to trespass on what I think is the 
very natural impatience of hon. Members. 
After the utter exhaustion of argument, 
I think I should be the last person to 
protract the discussion by any attempt to 
go over the same beaten course. I have 
recently heard the very able speech made 
on the principle of this measure, by the noble 
Lord, the Member for Devonshire—the 
noble Lord, the Member for Stroud,—which 

| tomy mindcarriedcompleteconviction. To 
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that speech I attach particular importance, | As to the argument of the hon. and learn- 


because from his recent experience in a | 
popular election, the noble Lord must) 


have gained such information as to enable | 
him to pronounce a judgment well en-| 


titled to the consideration of the House, 


and that speech accordingly, followed by | 


the able and argumentative address of the 


noble Lord, the Member for Lancashire, | 


completed the conviction which I enter- 
tained upon the principle of the Ballot. 


At the same time, that my conviction | 
was derived from the able arguments of | 


two noble Lords, who took the same 
view of the question, it was, if possible, 


strengthened by the utterly abortive at- | 
tempts of two subsequent speakers to | 


weaken any one of their conclusions. 
One of those Gentlemen who directed his 
attention to the subject, attaches great 
importance to it, and possesses consider- 
able powers in debate, and sure I am that 
if the noble Lord had taken up a false 
position, there is no man more competent 
than the hon. and learned Gentleman to 
discover its weakness. Now, I ask any 


impartial man, whether the hon. and 
learned Gentleman did succeed in shaking 
any one of his positions? I must say, that 
on this subject, I should have been dis- 


posed to attach considerable weight to 
what fell from the hon. Baronet. I pay 
him asincere compliment, when I say that 
I am sure he delivered upon this question 
an opinion perfectly unbiassed by any 


party consideration, and his observations | 


are peculiarly valuable, because he has, 


perhaps, had the longest experience of any | 


man living in popular elections. Now, what 
did the hon. Baronet admit ? 
the speech of the noble Lord, the Member 


for Lancashire, had nearly convinced him, 


and that he had consequently been on the | 


point of taking a different course to what 
he at first proposed. The hon. Baronet 
further stated, that the anticipations of 
the advantages which would ensue from 
the introduction of the Ballot, and the 
apprehensions as to the evils, were equally 
delusive, and that, in point of fact, we 
can neither gain nor lose anything by its 
establishment. Then, Sir, I ask why | 
should we adopt a measure which is per- 
fectly delusive ? 
rience of popular elections, it be his de- | 
liberate judgment that we have nothing 
to hope or fear from the Ballot, does he | 
not also see the great evil of adopting | 
securities, which he admits to be delusive ? 


Why, that | 


If, after all his expe- | 


‘ed Member for Dublin in reply to the 
'noble Lord, the Member for Lancashire, 
what, he would ask, did it amount to? 
Why, in the first place, the hon. and 
learned Member asserted, that no pledge 
was ever given on the subject of the Ballot 
| during the discussion of the Reform Bill, 
that no such pledge could be quoted from 
the speeches of Lord Althorp, and that 
| there was no pledge of honour on the 
part of those who supported Lord Grey’s 
Ministry in carrying Reform, to prevent 
the Legislature from now agreeing to 
establish the Ballot. But did not the 
noble Lord, the Member for Lancashire, 
prove beyond the possibility of a doubt, 
that the Government which brought for- 
ward the Reform Bill, considered it asa 
final measure, and was determined to re- 
sist all further changes in the representa- 
tive system? Could he bring forward a 
more cogent proof than that unanswerable 
| extract from the speech of Lord Althorp, 
| the leader of the House of Commons, and 
|a witness the more unexceptionable, inas- 
| much as the opinions of the noble Lord in 
an unreformed Parliament, were in favour 
of the Ballot? The next objection of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was levelled 
at the quotation which the noble Lord read 
from aletter in reference to America, and the 
operation of the Ballot system. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman says, that in that 
, case the Ballot was not secret, but open. 
3ut what is the conclusion which we 
‘draw? That human nature overlooks all 
restrictions, and that the intention was to 
have a secret Ballot, but that the influence 
of party was stronger than the operation 
of the law, and that parties became so 
deeply interested in the result of the elec- 
tion, as to render all concealment impos- 
| sible, and to put it to an end. The hon, 
Gentleman has certainly, I must admit, 
brought forward his Motion in the spirit 
which has been so justly characterised by 
‘the noble Lord, the Member for Lanca- 
'shire, and delivered the speech, intro- 
ducing it not only with great ability, but 
with exemplary temper. The hon. Gen- 
tleman has, however, in the course of his 
| able and eloquent speech, made one ad- 
mission which, in my opinion, must prove 
fatal to the success of his proposition, for 
the hon. Gentleman says, that he would 
not—that it forms no part of the intention 
of his Motion—exclude that which he de- 
|signates as the really legal influence of 
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property. He says that he thinks a man 
of property—a man of character—a man 
in whom confidence can be placed—will 
exercise, and ought to exercise, the in- 
fluence which his position gives him over 
those who are his own neighbours, tenants, 
or dependents, even though the Ballot 
should be in operation; but, if the hon. 
Member thinks so, I ask him whether that 
is not directly contrary to the principle 
which is meant to be laid down by this 
Motion. [Mr. Grote: ‘* No, no.”] Yes, but 
[ contend that it is. By the introduction 
of the Ballot, it must be intended, or the 
argument of the hon. Gentleman is worth 
nothing, that every individual voter shall 
take his own view of public affairs, and, 
having formed his own opinion, he must 
deliver his vote apart from influence or 
persuasion of any kind. If, then, the 
Ballot be efficacious at all, it must exclude 
that influence of property, which the hon. 
Gentleman says he desires to retain; 
would it not, then, be better to let voting 
remain, as at present, under the control 
of public opinion, than resort to secret 
voting, which must defeat the acknow- 
ledged efficacy of public opinion, as well 
as destroy the influence of property. The 
advocates of the Ballot propose to con- 
fine that to the constituency, but why 1 
know not. What is the difference in 
point of principle between the functions of 
the constituent body, and the functions 
which the Representatives of that consti- 
tuent body, are called upon to exercise ? 
Are we inaccessible to the force of influence, 
or do we never on many of the questions 
which come before us, act rather in con- 
formity with party connexion than upon 
abstract principle, in reference to their in- 
dividual merits. Will it be said by any 
one Member of this House, that, upon 
every question that comes before us, we 
act in accordance with the abstract merits 
of that question, without any view to party 
or the existence of the Ministers we wish 
to see in power. If we are to try every 
question by its abstract merits, I, for my 
own part, can see no reason why, if the 
Ballot be considered good for the consti- 
tuents, it should not also be good for the 
Representatives, and why the Ballot should 
to be introduced into the House of Com- 
mons. No doubt a vote by Ballot might 
be given on purer principles than an open 
vote, but then you must, at the same time, 
take human nature into consideration, and 
make due allowance for its proneness to 
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err. For my own part I must say that I 
think the Ballot would be, to say the least 
of it, inconvenient ; and that it would not 
afford as much security for the proper 
exercise of the elective franchise, as is 
given by acting in the face of day, subject 
to the control of public opinion. The in- 
fluence of public opinion is the greatest 
security the country can have for the con- 
duct of the Representative body, and why 
it should not have an equally beneficial 
effect in the constituent body I certainly 
have yet to learn. But the hon. Gentle- 
man admits, if I apprehend him rightly, 
that in certain cases the Ballot would be 
ineficacious. [Mr. Grote: No.] In 
my view the advantage of the Ballot could 
at best be only partial, and the partial 
protection it would afford to a few, would 
be nothing as compared to the influence of 
public opinion over the great body of 
voters. I agree Sir, with the noble Lord 
the Member for Lancashire that we should 
not exclude the influence which property 
ought to possess, and I do not believe 
that the Ballot would answer the expecta- 
tions of its proposers if it were adopted. 
We cannot indeed exclude the influence of 
property, consistently with the principles 
on which alone a Monarchical Government 
can be maintained ; for if the opinion of 
every man is to be considered as of equal 
weight, without reference to the influence 
of property, the result must be that the 
40s. freeholder will have just as much in- 
fluence over public affairs as the man who 
possesses ten, aye, a hundred, times his 
property and intelligence, and is infinitely 
more interested in the preservation of 
order. But, do what you will, I tell you 
that it is not in your power to exclude the 
influence of property ; and I therefore, am 
desirous that it should be exercised in 
the light of day, and under the control of 
public opinion. Now, Sir, with respect to 
the manner in which it is proposed to meet 
this Motion 1 shall offer only a very few 
remarks. The noble Lord, the Member 
for Stroud, is on principle opposed to the 
Ballot. His Majesty’s Government in- 
tends to resist the Motion, and where, 
then, is the necessity of not coming toa 
decision upon it at once? ‘This is nota 
question which requires that we should 
wait for further information than we at 
present possess; and if we have experience 
enough to enable us to decide the matter 
now, where is the advantage of leaving it 
unsettled? By that course we preclude 
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ourselves from nothing; for if new events 
should arise hereafter to induce us to alter 
our opinions we shall be just as competent 
to deal with the question as if no discus- 
sion and no decision had ever taken place. 
If, then, we are opposed to the principle, 
what is the consequence of meeting it with 
a direct negative? By a direct negative 
all we affirm is that our minds are uncon- 
vinced, and that instead of adopting a new 
experiment we think proper to adhere to 
the present system; and this, I confess, 
appears to me to be the course which we 
ought totake. I come to the same con- 
clusion as the noble Lord; and feel averse 
from doing that which is calculated to 
delude the public into supposing that our 
opinion on this subject is not made up. 
We have, without allowing this question to 
remain unsettled, enough business on hand 
to occupy us for a long period, and am I] 
unreasonable when I ask the House to 
dispose of this Motion at the present 
moment, and not to adopt a vote which 


must lead to an impression on the part of 


the public that we are undecided—that 
our minds are not yet made up about the 
matter. Under thesecircumstances I hope 
the noble Lord will act upon the impression 
with which he eame down to his place this 


evening; that he will as leader of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government in that House, so far 
set an example as openly to avow the 
opinion of the Government, that he will 


conenr with us, who wish to meet the 
question with a direct negative, rather than 
agree tO sO Inconvenient a proposition as 
that brought forward by the hon. Gentle- 
man, the Member for Derbyshire. 1 do, 
Sir, hope that the noble Lord, sensible of 
the inconvenience of assenting to the pro- 
position of the hon. Gentleman, the Mem- 
ber for Derbyshire, will now come to a ne- 
gative or affirmative decision of the main 
question. Instead of voting for the pre- 
vious Question, I hope we shall give the 
Motion a decided negative, and that the 
noble Lord will add his authority to the 
decision, by voting with me at once against 
the proposition of the hon. Member for the 
City of London. 

Lord John Russell had already stated to 
the House that if the Motion came before 
them as a substantive Motion he should 
give it a decided negative. The noble 
Lord, the Member for Lancashire, and the 
right hon. Baronet opposite, seemed to 
wish that the Question should be met by a 
direct negative rather than the previous 
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Question, but for his (Lord John Rus- 
sell’s) part he must say that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Derbyshire moved the previous 
Question without his knowledge. He 
should be glad if his hon. Friend would 
withdraw his Amendment; but certainly 
if he did not do so he (Lord John Russell) 
must adhere to the intention which he 
had expressed of supporting that Amend- 
ment, although at the same time he should 
prefer deciding the Question by a direct 
negative to voting for his hon. Friend’s 
Motion. 

Mr. Gisborne begged to confirm the 
statement of the noble Lord, that his 
Amendment was proposed without any 
concert with either the noble Lord or any 
other Member of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. At present he was unfavourable 
to the Question of the Ballot, and cer- 
tainly unless he could be convinced that 
secret voting was more advantageous than 
open voting, he must give the resistance of 
his vote to the Motion of the bon. Mem- 
ber for the city of London. If, however, 
he should be called upon to vote aye or no 
upon the Motion as brought forward by 
the hon. Member for London he must say 
that he should support that Motion. 
As the noble Lord seemed to wish him to 
withdraw his Amendment, all he could 
say was, that he was perfectly ready to 
adopt that course. 

The Amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. Grote rose to say a few words 
in reply: at that late hour he would not 
detain the House long, particularly as 
the objections of the right hon. Baronet 
admitted, he thought of a very simple and 
easy answer. It was the undue in- 
fluence, and not the proper influence, 
which would be prevented by the Ballot. 
Now every one had admitted, to a certain 
degree, that English landlords had im- 
properly interfered with the freedom of 
election, and yet the noble Lord (Russell) 
told them it was to the forbearance of 
those very landlords to whom the tenants 
were to look for protection in voting m 
future. If they had no better protection 
than that, God help them for the future! 
He thought there were no other means, at 
least none had been started by hon. Gen- 
tlemen who opposed the Motion of pro-~ 
tecting the voters, in the absence of the 
Ballot, in the exercise of their franchise, 
freely and independently. The Legislature 
was bound to give them protection during 
the consideration of that Question, and 
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he did say, they never would have fulfilled 
their duty till they had granted that pro- 
tection. He rejoiced in the voice of the 
people when it was against him, as well as 
when it was for him ; but he never would 
accede to any arrangement which did 
not take the sense of the electoral body 
freely and fully. He knew of none other 
than the Ballot : none had been suggested ° 
and, till he received more conclusive evi 
dence that there was, it would be his duty 
to persevere in his Motion at every conve- 
nient season. 

The House divided on the original Mo- 
tion—the numbers were: — Ayes 144; 
Noes 317 ; Majority 173. 
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MrnutEs.] Petitions presented. By the Duke of Gorpon, 
the Marquess of Burr, the Earl of RopEeN, and the Arch- 
bishop of CANTERBURY, from a Number of Places, for a 
further Grant of Money for Building Churches in Scotland 
—By the Archbishop of CANTERBURY, fromBolton, for a 
the Repeal of the Factories’ Regulation Act.—By the Earl 
of RopreNn, from Chorley, against the Restrictions on 
Beer Shops. 


Patents.] Lord Brougham rose to 
introduce a Bill on the subject of Patent 
Laws. He said that the defects of the 
law as it now stood were admitted, and 
there were two courses to be pursued with 
regard to its alteration. The first course 
was to effect an alteration of the whole 
law of patents; to repeal the law from the 
Statute of James downwards, and then to 
re-enact such of the provisions of the 
present law as it was desirable to retain 
and to enact other provisions for the 
greater security of patentees and of the 
people at large with respect to patent 
rights, so as to secure the latter from the 
bad effects of monopolies. There was this 
objection to that course, that it would be 
extremely difficult to secure for it the con- 
currence of all the interests involved in 
the matter, and there was this further ob- 
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jection, that one of the plans proposed 
would be likely to entail on the public one 
of the great evils of monopolies. He 
should give one instance of this. It was 
proposed, that in order to avoid the in- 
justice of keeping patentees in courts of 
justice all the fourteen years of the con- 
tinuance of their patents, it should be en- 
acted, that when a man had once gota 
verdict establishing his patent, such a ver- 
dict should be conclusive as against all the 
world. The consequence of such an en- 
actment would be, that any man could es- 
tablish a patent—he might get a patent, 
though there was no new invention, con- 
sented to by the Attorney-General per in- 
curiam for the brewing of beer, or the 
making of bread, and he could get a friend 
to institute a colourable suit in a court of 
law or equity, which might be kept up 
collusively during the whole of the fourteen 
years of the patent, and during that time 
the public would be deprived of the right 
to dispute his patent, and must suffer 
from his monopoly. The objection to this 
course was admitted, and such a proposal 
was therefore abandoned. There was 


another course, namely, to remedy some 
of the defects of the present law, and that 
was the course which he now proposed to 


pursue. There were three or four leading 
defects in the law as it stood at present. 
In the first place, it was well known that if 
a person took out a patent in respect of 
five or six different things comprised under 
one general invention, as in the instance of 
an invention of a new mode of making 
painters’ colours, if five of these modes 
were completely successful, but the sixth 
was not so—was not a useful invention 
within the meaning of the patent laws, the 
whole patent would be void—void as much 
for the five successful things, as for the 
one unsuccessful. In the same manner, 
if six things were claimed as original, and 
it should be proved that five out of the six 
were so, but that the sixth was not—that 
it was in use at the time the patent was 
granted—the patent would be void for all, 
although it might happen that each of 
these five things was original and highly 
valuable, and though the sixth might be 
comparatively unimportant. In the Courts 
of Law and Equity, sucha patent would be 
void. ‘That was a great hardship, for the 
inventor might have made a very merito- 
rious invention in respect of these five 
things that were proved to be original ; 
yet even for them he would be deprived of 
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all reward, notwithstanding all the labour 
he had bestowed, and all the expense he 
had incurred, in discovering them and 
bringing them into use. If he had de- 
ceived the Crown in respect of their origin- 
ality, he would deserve to lose his patent ; 
but he would equally lose it though he had 
honestly, but mistakenly, claimed all six 
as original. This had been the case 
with the man who invented the chain-cable, 
that most admirable and useful invention. 
Nobody could touch that ; but it so hap- 
pening that he thought he had invented 
an anchor witb a fixed stock, he included 
it in his patent, and it afterwards appeared 
that some other person before that time had 
used one of a similar kind. The whole 
patent, as well for the chain-cable as the 
anchor, was declared void. Such might 
also have been the case with respect to the 
wonderful inventions of Watt. The whole 
of these—the condensing contrivances, 
the parallel motion, that most scientific 
application of the nicest and most abstruse 
principles of mechanics—all would have 
gone for nothing, new, original, and highly 
useful as they were, had any little part of 
the patent been bad. This was an evil 
that obviously required a remedy. He 
proposed, as a remedy, that if within two 
years from the enrolment of the specifica- 
tion the patentee should enter a disclaimer 
as to these parts of the patent, and should 
file the same at the patent-office, and 
should insert it a certain number of times 
in The London Gazette, and in some of 
the public newspapers, and if he should 
also get a fiat from the Attorney-General, 
who should examine whether his original 
claim was innocent or fraudulent, so as to 
be within the general principle applicable 
to grants by the Crown; upon that being 
filed and published it should be conclusive 
evidence of the Attorney-General having 
given leave to allow the disclaimer, and to 
file it; and the disclaimer should be con- 
fined in its operation to those parts of the 
patents which he had disclaimed, and 
should not affect the other parts of it. The 
next difficulty was this. A patentee now 
stood in this situation, that if the inven- 
tion was one which related to a matter 
that hed been but newly introduced, the 
value of which was but vaguely known, 
and which required time for the public to 
become thoroughly acquainted with it, a 
considerable period must elapse before the 
inventor could get a market—a demand 
for his invention that would repay him for 
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the cost and labour he had bestowed on 
the production; and the fourteen years 
usually given as the duration of a patent 
might pass away, and the patent would 
expire under the Statute of James before 
the patentee was remunerated. If, on the 
other hand, there was a new mode of doing 
something that related to a matter already 
in general use, and the value of which was 
well known, as was the case with the in- 
vention of his hon. and ingenious friend, 
Mr. Howard, he certainly would not want 
the fourteen years to make the market ; 
but what then? why, he would become 
the prey of every pirate—he would be sub- 
jected to perpetual infringements of his 
patent, for the temptation to infringe it 
was too strong to those who were already 
engaged in the trade to which the patent 
related, and who found out that the pa- 
tented article enabled others who possessed 
it to carry on the trade to much greater 
advantage, and, in fact, to drive them out 
of the market; he said the temptation to 
infringe the patent was too strong, and 
persons engaged in the particulars were 
anxious to share this new advantage, that 
it was impossible for the patentee to preserve 
his invention from piracy. In sucha case, 
all in the trade might pirate the invention 
and thus rob the inventor of his fair right 
to remuneration— he would be but one man 
with one purse against the purses of a 
hundred others; and it was well known, 
as his (Lord Brougham’s) experience had 
shown him, that stock-purses were not 
unfrequently made by those who pirated 
an invention of this kind to harass the 
inventor with actions in courts of law and 
equity, and, driving him to despair, to 
carry off the fruits of bis skill and labour. 
This, however, did not happen to his hon. 
Friend Mr. Howard, for that gentleman, 
by the advice of friends—in fact, he (Lord 
Brougham) bad strongly joined in that ad- 
vice—got all the sugar refiners, the opera- 
tions of whose business were effected by 
the discovery he had made, to join him on 
the subject of the patent; and assigning 
to them two-fifths, and reserving to him- 
self three-fifths of the profits, he gave 
them an interest in the matter, and made 
them, in fact, patentees, though by the law 
against a partnership exceeding a certain 
number of members, he could not do so in 
form. But his hon. Friend had been en- 
abled todo this chiefly from the cireum- 
stance that the sugar-refining business 
was in a few hands. Mr. Watt, notwith- 
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standing his surprising, and to the public 
most incalculably useful inventions, might 
have been out of pocket but for a set of 
circumstances that could not possibly hap- 
pen in every case. An Act of Parhament 
had extended the period for the duration 
of his patent; but if it had ceased in the 
usual time, he must actually have been a 
loser by it. It would have been better 
worth his while to have burned his models 
and discharged his men (as many sensible 
and sincere friends—Mr. Smeaton for in- 
stance, among others, had advised him) 
than to have gone on contesting the 
validity of his patent for his extraordinay 
inventions. It was after the patent ex- 
pired that Mr. Watt had really gained his 
great remuneration for then happening to 
be a better mechanic than his rivals— 
happening to have the merit not only of 
inventing the apparatus, but of construct- 
ing itin a better way than others, be ob- 
tained, in the midst of competition, the 
command of the market, and thus realized 
his fortune. There were however instan- 
ces, in which persons, to avoid the evils 
he had mentioned, kept their inventions 
secret. Such was the case with the 
medicine long administered by Mrs. Knight’s 
family in scorbutic disorders. They had 
never reduced the discovery to writing, and 
they insisted always on preparing the medi- 
cine themselves, and this excellent medi- 
cine was likely to be lost to the world, be- 
cause, if it had been made the subject of 
a patent, and its advantages thus after a 
time secured to the public, the interest of 
the patentee would not have been suffici- 
ently protected. The same was the case 
with what was called Steven’s solvent 
for the stone. To remedy this evil of the 
patent laws, he proposed that if any per- 
son should take out a patent, and should 
afterwards advertise in the London Gazette 
and in the newspapers of London, and of 
the place where he resided, the discovery 
he had made, and if after that he should 
bring an action in law for the infringement 
of his patent, or any suit in equity for an 
account in consequence of such infringe- 
ment, or that any scire facias should be 
issued to repeal the patent and that one 
verdict should be found for him on any of 
these proceedings, and that the judge who 
tried the cause should certify in the usual 
manner that the validity of the patent had 
come in question; that then, in such case, 
such verdict and certificate shold be given 
in evidence in any other such action or 
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proceeding by scire facias ; and if in any 
such suit or action he obtained judgment, 
he should be entitled to treble costs; not 
as treble costs were taxed now, namely, 
the costs one-half and then one-quarter ; 
but costs to three times the amount in- 
curred in the suit. Another improvement 
which he should propose was directed 
to the same point, and was connect- 
ed with the same statement of the na- 
ture of the evil. He proposed that 
after a certain time had elapsed, and after 
a certain number of advertisements had 
been inserted giving the public an ac- 
count of the specification, and referring 
to a place in London or in the town at 
which was the residence of the patentee, 
where models and drawings should be 
open to the inspection of the public, 
for one month, during the time of the ad- 
vertisements, and for one month after- 
wards, there should be a limitation of the 
right of a third party to try the question 
of the validity of the patent, on the score 
of its originality; so that after eighteen 
months for the making of the specification, 
in no action or suit on the subject of the 
invention should any evidence of the want 
of originality in the invention be ad- 
missible, The last improvement that he 
should propose in the present law was, 
that after certain notices given, it should 
be in the power of the Privy Council, upon 
application duly made, after hearing the 


circumstances in support of, and against | 
the application, to grant an extension of 


time for not more than seven years after 
the expiration of the original patent. 


These were the leading improvements of 


his Bill. There were others of a minor 
kind, and there was one, too, which he 
thought necessary to introduce, to guard 
against frauds now frequently practised— 
that was to prevent any person who was 
not really a patentee from putting over 
his shop the words ‘by patent,” or “by 
his Majesty’s royal letters patent,” or 
Other words of a similar kind, which had 
the effect of transferring to him custom 
as the patentee of an article for which he 
really possessed no patent whatever. He 
moved that this Bill be read a first time. 

Motion agreed to.—Bill read a first 
time. 
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Exeeutors and Administrators.—Read a second time:— 
Capital Punishments ; Alehouse Licenses. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Pou.ter, from Tradesmen 
and others of London and of Lambeth, for the Better 
Observance of the Sabbath.—By Sir EpmMuND HAyEs, 
from Donegal, for the Renewal of the Linen Manufacturers, 
Act.—By Mr. T. Duncompe, from three different Trades 
of London, for a Remission of the Sentence on the Dor- 
chester Labourers.—-By the ArrORNEY-GENERAL, from 
Perth, for the Repeal of the Personal Succession (Scot- 
land) Act; and from the same Place, for a Repeal of the 
Stamp Duties.— By the Marquess of CHANDOs, from Saw- 
bridgeworth, against being united with other Parishes.— 
By Mr. F. SHaw, Mr. Ricuarps, and an Hon. MEMBER, 
from several Places, for Protection to the Irish Protestant 
Chureh.—By Mr. Frreaus from Scone, for Abolishing 
Lay Patronage in the Chureh of Seotland.—By Lord 
STANLEY, Mr. Fercus, and Mr. Maure, from a Number 
of Places, for Protection to the Church of Seotland.—By 

LeirH Hay, Messrs. ST#WART MACKENZIk, 

MALE, and Fereus, from a great Number of Places, 

—against any Grant of Money for Building Churches in 

Scotland.—By Messrs. P. Howarp and Strutt, from 

Carlisle, and St. Andrew’s, Holborn, for the Repeal of the 

Duty on Newspapers.-—By Lord Morprern, and Messrs. 

S. Lerevre, Etmes, and Strutr, from several Places, 

—for the Repeal of the Additional Duty on Spirit Licenses. 

—By Mr. Witson, from Wattisfield, against Church 

Rates, and for Liberating Mr. Child of Bungay.—By Sir 

W. Fou.kes, from the Agriculturists of Norfolk, for 

Relief.—By Mr. Porrrr, from Wigan, against the Im- 

prisonment for Debt Bill.—By Captain PecHELL, from 

Brighton and Worthing, in favour of the Sale of Bread 

Bill.— By Colonel SEALE, from Dartmouth, in favour of 

Municipal Reform. 


Colonel 


Tirnes.] Mr. Crompton said, the Peti- 
tion he now had to present related to a 
tithe-suit in the Spiritual Court at Litch- 
field, The petitioner, Mr. Thomas Harris, 
was a man of respectability, occupying a 
farm in the parish of [lam in Stattordshire, 
which farm was his (Mr. Crompton’s) 
property. The rev. Bernard Port was 
rector of the same parish, and was entitled 
to the tithe of cabbages. In the year 
1831, the petitioner planted one acre of 
land in a field in this farm with cabbages, 
the other part of the field was sown with 
grass seeds. ‘The greatest part of these 
cabbages was tithed without producing 
any dispute. ‘lhe cabbages were pulled 
at different times as the petitioner bad 
oceasion for them for the use of his cattle ; 
the tithe was set out and was drawn on 
Mr. Port's account. One small part of 
the cabbages remained, and the dispute 
arose about the tithe of this last part. 
These cabbages were put by Harris's 
directions into ten equal heaps; each 
heap consisted of eight or nine cabbages, 
and notice was given to Mr. Port to 
send his man to tithe these heaps. Mr. 
Port’s man came, but he refused to take 
the tithe, because he said the heaps were 
not equal. Harris then said Mr. Port's 
man might take any heap he chose. This 
did not please him, and he refused to 
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take the tithe. The tithe, was therefore, | he was acquainted, had good feelings 


left in the field. After the lapse of a week 
the petitioner removed the nine heaps of 
cabbages which were his property, but the | 
rector’s tithe still remained in the field. 
It had been already stated that a part of | 
this field was in seeds; for some weeks | 
three lambs had been depastured upon 
the seeds, 
properly left his tithe-cabbages in the | 
field, the lambs ate some of them. By 
the refusal of the rector to remove his | 
tithe cabbages out of the field, Harris 
was placed in a difficulty—if he re- | 
moved his lambs out of the field, he lost | 
the use of it and the pasturage it afforded ; 
if he allowed his lambs to remain, there | 
was a probability of that occurring which 
had occurred—that they would eat a part | 
of the rector’s tithe cabbages. What, | 
then, was Harris to do? Had he no| 
remedy? Yes: he had a remedy; he | 
might bring an action against Mr. 

to recover compensation on account of his | 
allowing the tithe to remain in the field, 


about them which would make them 
shrink from proceeding against their 
parishioners in the Spiritual Court, and 


|he believed he might apply the same 


observation to the greatest part of that 
respectable body ;§but arbitrary laws must 


_not be kept in existence in the hope and 
and the rector having im- | 


expectation that those who were invested 
with power will be restrained by modera- 
tion and by the sense of justice from 
putting them in force. He would call 
upon the House to interpose to grant 
protection to the farmers against the op- 
pressions of the Spiritual Court, not 


/merely against the Clergy, but against 


all the possessors of tithes. He himself 
had an interest in tithes: the sums 
‘which he received for tithe were much 
greater than those which he paid for 
tilhe; there were many tithe-owners 
besides the clergy. The question he would 
put was this; is it proper that a tithe 
proprietor should be invested with the 


| arbitrary powers of the Spiritual Court, 


and thereby depriving him of the use of | which he May use as an instrument of 


it. But, supposing him to have brought 
an action, and that the jury gave a 
verdict in his favour, and that the court | 


awarded him all the costs it had the pow- | to the state of the law. 


er to give; even if he thus succeeded, he 
would still have to pay out of his own 


pocket a sum far exceeding the value of | 


the object for which he had gone to law. 
It was a mockery of justice to say that 
Harris had a remedy by action. Mr. 
Port’s cabbages, in number 8 or 9, having 
been wholly or partly eousumed by the 
lambs, he demanded to be paid for them, 


refused to pay this sum; 


ld. each, and he offered to pay in this 
proportion; Mr. Port then commenced a 
suit in the Spiritual Court at Lichfield for 
7s. 6d. which he stated to be the value of 


the cabbages, and Harris was served with | 


a citation: he applied to me for advice 
what to do; I recommended him to sub- 
mit, and he did submit; and he complains 
that on account of eight or nine cabbages, 
which he values at 8 or 9 pence and which 
Mr, Port values at 7s. 6d., he has been sad- 
dled with law expenses to the amount of 
15/. 2s. 6d.; this sum including the 
value of the cabbages. He (Mr. C. ) 
had not any intention of imputing to the 
clergy a wish to act oppressively ; on the 
contrary, he felt that those with whom , 


vengeance against any unfortunate farmer 
who may have incurred his displeasure. 
He would next say a few words in regard 
He had already 
shown that if a farmer was aggrieved his 
only remedy was by action, and success 
in that was almost ruin to him. For the 
farmer there was no cheap justice. Let 
the situation of the farmer be compared 
with that of the tithe-owner: the tithe- 
owner had his remedy by action; and 
for all sums not exceeding ten pounds 


| whether the tithes were great or small, 
and asked 7s. 6d. as their price; Harris | 
he considered | 
the cabbages not to be worth more than _ 


he could bring his complaint before two 
Magistrates; they were required to do 
him justice they would give him all the 
money due for tithe, together with full 
costs. He complained that the farmer 
should be liable to a proceeding such as 
this in the Spiritual Courts for such a 
sum. ‘The proctors who practised there 
were strangers to him; he knew nothing 
of the law as there administered, and he 
was unable to obtain any information 
from the professional men wha live in his 
neighbourhood. “It is proper ( con- 
cluded Mr. Crompton) that I should state 
that I myself have been involved, and am 
still involved, in a dispute with Mr. Port 
respecting a road; on this account I have 
carefully abstained from making any 
observations: I have confined myself to 
the facts of the case, and | have stated 
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them as if both the parties concerned 
were strangers to me. 

Mr. Arthur Trevor said, that the rev. 
gentleman referred to had put a statement 
into his hands in justification of his con- 
duct, and he would, therefore, briefly lay 
the details of it before the House. He 
must say, that it appeared to him to signify 
little what was the value of the tithe 
in question, The simple question was, 
had the proceedings been according to 
law? This transaction had occurred four 
years ago. Mr. Port, he thought, justly 
asked why had not this petition been 
brought forward at an earlier period? He 
stated that his tithing-man, between whom 
and Mr. Harris the affair had been carried 
on, and whose evidence would be material 
upon the subject, was since dead, and 
that that might afford a clue to the late 
period at which the matter was introduced 
to the notice of Parliament. We lived in 
times when it was extremely easy to cast 
imputations upon the characters of cler- 
gymen of the Established Church, and 
equally easy, he was sorry to say, to gain 
for them credibility, and no small share of 
support, no matter whether they were 
founded on truth and justice, or the reverse. 
The question in the present case was, had 


Mr. Port transgressed or not the law of 
the case, and had he laid claim to that 


to which he was not entitled. Let them 
find fault with the law if they would, and 
endeavour to introduce other measures, 
but do not throw the odium of the existing 
law, if odium be attached to it, on Mr. 
Port, or other clergymen, who find them- 
selves compelled by the obstinacy of tithe- 
payers to have recourse to it. Mr. Harris 
was, certainly, put to considerable expense 
in consequence of the citation. Justice 
cost dear to farmers, but they could not 
alone complain, for he believed that 
justice was a cheap article to no one. Mr. 
Port would not have caused the expense 
had he not been forced to do so in seeking 
to obtain what was his due. It had nothing 
to do with the question whether the value 
of the article was 9d. or 500l.; in both 
cases the point at issue was the same; 
and Mr. Port, or any other clergyman, 
had a right to make use of the means the 
law placed at his disposal. From the 
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statement that had been placed in his 
hands it appeared that every species of | 
annoyance was offered by Harris to Mr. | 
Port. Letters had been received by Mr. | 
Poit from the petitioner couched in lan- | 
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guage as vulgar as it was insolent, and the 
petitioner had taken advantage of the 
defenceless situation of Mr. Port, as a 
clergyman, and had dared to do that which 
he would not otherwise do. The course 
pursued in regard to Mr. Port, he must 
say, was of a piece with the general con- 
duct towards the clergy. Let any case in 
which a clergyman of the Established 
Church was concerned be brought before 
the House, and he was certain that there 
were many there who, from party spirit, 
would take it up, and put the worst con- 
struction on the conduct of the clergyman, 
their sole object being, not to consider the 


=) 


justice of the case, but to assume that the 


individual was m the wrong, because he 
was a clergyman. This language might be 
thought to be strong and unfair; he 
wished it were so, but he did not believe it 
was. He would not go into detail of the 
disgusting ribaldry with which Mr. Port 
had been assailed. He would merely state 
one fact, that, on one occasion, while Mr. 
Port was administering the communion in 
the church, the petitioner and others got 
up a party at a public-house, and excited 
a brawl. The hon. Member concluded 
by again protesting against the course 
adopted towards Mr. Port. 

Captain Pechell certainly agreed with 
the hon. Member that these cases were all 
of apiece. He (Captain Pechell) had at 
this moment a relative of his suffering in 
the Court of Exchequer; and the only 
difference between the two cases was, that 
his relative had been carried thither on 
account of a small demand for turnips, 
and the present was respecting cabbages. 
In that case tithe was actually claimed for 
turnips that had been hoed up for the use 
of the cattle. If they had been carried 
off the land for sale, the clergyman might 
have been justified in making the demand; 
but, as it was, he had no right to make it. 
His relative was put, at this moment, to 
considerable expense by a suit in the Court 
of Exchequer on the subject. These 
monstrous cases occurred every day, and 
some remedy should be adopted to put an 
end to such vexatious proceedings. 

Mr. Richards expressed his deep regret 
that a system so odious and tyrannical, 
and so open to abuse, should be suffered 
any longer to exist. He regretted ex- 
tremely that his Majesty's Ministers pro- 
posed to delay the Commutation of Tithes 
for another Session, perhaps sive die, and 
to sufler such abominable abuses as arose 
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out of the present state of the law to 
exist, 

Sir George Strickland observed, that 
the most important point of the petition 
was, that for tithe of the value of 2s. an 
expense of 15/. was incurred in the Eccle- 
siastical courts: thus showing the vexa- 
tious nature of procedure of those tribunals, 
He trusted that no time would be lost in 
passing the Bill which had been already 
introduced for doing away with the juris- 
diction of Ecclesiastical Courts in i se 
matters. 

Dr. Nicholl observed, that if the late 
Government had not been — mea- 
sure for the Commutation of Tithes, and 
the Bill alluded to for avolishing the juris- 
diction of the Ecclesiastical Courts, would 
be now on their passage through Parlia- 
ment. It did not come with a good 
grace from the other side of the House to 
regret the loss of measures which had 
been occasioned by the recent change of 
Government. 

Mr. O'Dwyer remarked, that the delay 
in passing these and other measures of 
reform was, in fact, attributable to the 
unfortunate change of Government in 
November last. Had the clergyman no 
other means of recovering his tithe in this 
instance except by expensive and op- 
pressive proceedings in one of the superior 
courts? The hon. Member talked of 
there being Members in that House in- 
fluenced by party spirit against the cler- 
gymen of the Established ‘Church. [ Mr. 
Trevor: No! I said in the country.] 
The hon. Member might not have meant 
to say so, but he had distinctly applied the 
terms to Members of that House, and, for 
his own part, he would as distinctly deny 
the justice of the application. 

Sir John Y. Buller bore strong testi- 
mony to the benevolent character of the 
reverend gentleman. He was sure, he 
said, that nothing but the most vexatious 
conduct on the part of the petitioner would 
have driven Mr. Port to the proceedings he 
had adopted, This man actually sent Mr. 
Port, when offering him his tithe in kind, 
one cabbage in one day, for which the tithe- 
man had to come two miles. Vexatious 
proceedings of this character justified the 
clergyman in making an example of one 
man for the peace and quiet of the parish, 
and he did not bring him into the Ecclesi- 
astical Court until he had first brought him 
before the magistrates, but without any 
good effect. 
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Mr. Barnard must say, for one Member 
of that House, that he was not influenced 
by party spirit against the established 


clergy. He was most willing to do them 


justice where they deserved it. 

Mr. Wilson Patten said, the petitioner 
had been heard to boast that he liad good 
support in the back ground to sustain him 
in the law proceedings, and that he would 
put the clergyman to all the expense he 
could. ‘This Mr, Harris had been always 
at the greatest pains to stir up il feeling in 
the parish. 

Mr. Edward Buller also bore testimony 
to the general kind and benevolent dispo- 
sition of the reverend gentleman, and 
expressed his opinion, that, if any disputes 
had arisen between bimand his parishioners, 
they were attributable to the state ofthe 
law. 

Mr. Crompton said, it was owing to him 
that the petition had not been presented 
at an earlier period. It was sometime 
before Mr. Port’s Bill of Costs was deliver- 
ed to him; as he lived 100 miles from Ilam 
it was some time before he examined the 
circumstances of the case. An additional 
reason was, that there was a prospect that 
the tithes would have been commuted 
before this time. He now heard of the 
death of Mr. Port’s tithing man for the 
first time. He must not omit to say, that, 
lamenting as he did, that differences 
should exist between a clergyman and his 
parishioners, he had called upon Mr, Port 
for the purpose of proposing that the tithes 
should be valued by an impartial person, 
and that a money payment should be 
made in lieu of tithe taken in kind. He 
had afterwards made the same offer 
through a professional Gentleman, whose 
name he would at anytime give, but Mr. 
Port thought fit to reject the offer. He 
did not know what where the insults of 
which Mr. Port complained, but he should 
be most happy for all the circumstances to 
be laid before a Committee of Gentlemen 
impartially chosen, who would say to 
which party blame attached. He made 
this proposal. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Titners. (IrRELAND.)] Mr. Sharman 
Crawford presented petitions from Tam- 
laght, Finlagan, and other places in 
Londonderry, and from Ballymore, Bally- 
yeaston, and other places in Antrim, 
praying for the total and immediate ex- 
tinction of tithes and the regium donum. 
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They came from the Protestant and 
Presbyterian landholders of those parishes. 
He would just state some particulars as to 
those parishes. In Tamlaght and Finla- 
gan, in the county of Londonderry, the 
Dissenting population was 6,561, while 
that of the Established Church was only 
544, and the tithe composition there 
amounted to 1,000/. per annum. In the 
Grange of Kildallagh, the 
population was 850, 
Church population twenty, and without 
any church or any service the parishioners 
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paid 73/.to a rector who lived twelve miles | 
| he 


distant. In Ballymore, in the county of 
Antrim, the Dissenting population was 
3,427, and the members. of the Church 
Establishment only 122; the average 
congregation at Church was from four to 
eight, and the tithe amounted to 33117. 
In Ballyorton, county of Antrim, the 
Dissenters were 4,028, and the members 
of the Established Church fifty and the 
tithe was 200/. per annum. ‘The _peti- 
tioners prayed for the abolition of any 
assessment, whether in the shape of tithe 
or land-tax, levied on any portion of the 
community not members of the Establish- 
ed Church for the support of that Esta- 
blishment. They maintained that all the 
revenue that was at present levied on Dis- 
senters for that purpose should be looked 
upon as surplus revenue of the Esta- 
blished Church, 

Mr. Shaw only wished to observe that 
tithe was wholly paid by the landlords, 
and that 19-20ths of the Jand in Ireland 
was the property of Protestants. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson, while he entirely 
differed from the petitioners, bore his 
testimony to the respectability of their 
character. 

Sir Robert Bateson was most anxious 
for a final settlement of the Tithe Ques- 
tion, but not in the way proposed by the 
petitioners. He denied that the Presby- 
terians as a body wished for the abolition 
of the regium donum. He begged to 
state that the clergyman who received the 
1,0007. a-year referred to was the brother- 
in-law of Lord Plunkett. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Breacu or Privitece.—Mr.Cnar- 
TON AND Mr. Hume.| Mr. Hume 
rose to call the attention of the House to 
some proceedings which took place in the 


House at a very late hour in the course of 


the debate of last night. He did so 





Dissenting | 
the Established | 
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because he considered it to be the duty 
of every man who had the honour of a seat 
in the House to endeavour to promote 
order and regularity in its proceedings. 
Although on some occasions during the 
many years he had sat in the House he 
might probably have violated the decorum 
of debate, and, led away by the warmth 
of argument, have casually indulged in 
language which it was improper to perse- 
vere in, he must say that never on any 
occasion when he thought himself in the 
wrong had he he sitated to avow his error, 

and he had been alwaysready, even though 
might not have considered himself 
wrong, to bow to the decision of the Chair 
and the House, because in such he 
thonght that the party concerned was not 
likely to form so correct a judgment as 
cool and dispassionate individuals. It 
would be recollected that that morning, 
at the close of the debate, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Ludlow rose from a seat behind 
the place where he (Mr. Hume) now 
stood, and persevered in addressing the 
House, contrary, as it appeared to him, 
to its wish. Whilst the hon. Gentleman 
was in the midst of that Address, in allu- 
sion to what had just fallen from the noble 
Lord the Member for North Lancashire, 
he stated that‘ the noble Lord had 
vroved that the system of Vote by Ballot 
had failed in the United States.” Atthat 
moment his hon. and learned Friend, the 
Member for Bath, was sitting by him 
(Mr. Hume), and he made an observation 
to his hon. Friend, who, as well as him- 
self, had heard what the noble Lord said 
on the subject. His (Mr. Hume’s) opinion 
on the Ballot was well known, and he had 
restrained himself with some difficulty 
from following the noble Lord, for he cer- 
tainly felt a “great desire to expose the 
fallacies of his a argument. When the hon. 
Member for Ludlow made use of the 
words referred to, he (Mr. Hume) said 
to his hon. and learned Friend, ‘‘ No such 
thing has been proved.” Upon which the 
hon. Gentleman stopping in the midst 
of his speech, addressed him, and said, 

very warmly, ‘* Hold your tongue, Sir.” 

He replied to this singular address of the 
hon. Gentleman, * I °will not hold my 
tongue ; Tam not speaking to you.” The 
hon, Gentleman rejoined, “If you don’t, 

I'll make you, Sir; 1 say if you don’t 
hold your tongue, I'll make you ; you are 
an impertinent fellow ; we don’t want any 
redicalism or any republicanism bere.” 
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He then turned round, and again reply- 
ing tothe hon. Gentleman, said, “ You 
are an impertinent fellow, do you hold 
your tongue.” He spoke this with some 
warmth, and was near rising to make use 
of his hands on the occasion, but respect 
for the House kept him down. Nothing 
more passed between himself and the hon. 
Gentleman personally; and for his part, 
he thought that the offence had been offered 
on the part of the hon Gentleman, and 
not by him. He had to move for some 
returns, and remained in the House after 
the close of the debate for that purpose ; 
while waiting in his place, the hon, Mem- 
ber for Wenlock came to him and said he 
wished to speak to him outside on the 
subject of what had passed between the 
hon. Member for Ludlow and him. He ac- 
cordingly after he had finished his business 
went out, when a letter, which he now 
held in his hand, was given to him. 
It was as follows :— 


“House of Commons, Tuesday Night. 

“Sir,—I heard you make use of the words 
* impertinent fellow’ when I was speaking. 

“T believe that you meant to apply those 
words to me, but, for fear of any mistake, I 
desire 1 may know immediately whether you 
did or not, 

“Tam Sir, your humble servant, 
E, L. Cuartton.” 


“ Joseph Hume, Esq.” 


The Gentleman who handed him the letter 
said he hoped that he (Mr. Hume) would 
retract the expression complained of, but 
this he declined to do, on the ground that 
the hon. Member for Ludlow had com- 
menced the attack, and that he himself 
had the best right to complain. On his 
way out after the close of the business of 
the House he was met by the same hon. 
Member from whom he had received the 
foregoing communication. The hon. Gen- 
tleman stated that Mr. Charlton was not 
satisfied with the manner in which his 
letter had been received, and he hoped for 
a different answer. He (Mr. Hume) said 
that “he had no other answer to give to- 
night ;” upon which the hon. Gentleman 
asked “ Will you not name a friend to 
meet me on the subject?” He told the 
hon. Member that “ he would not, and 
had no other answer to give.” He then 
walked away and thought, no more of the 
matter imagining that the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s warmth would be sobered down 
by a little reflection in the course of the 
night, However, it appeared he was 
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mistaken, for at 10 o'clock this morning 

he received two letters on the subject. 

The first was in the following terms :— 
Hyde-park Barracks, June 3, 1835. 

“Sir,—The enclosed letter, which I have 
just received from Mr. Charlton, [lose no time 
in forwarding to you, and which, in compliance 
with his request, I shall publish in the evening 
papers of this day. 

“T am, Sir, &c., &c., 
C. Forester.” 
“ Joseph Hume, Esq. 
This was the enclosure :— 
“ Fendall’s Hotel, Palace-yard, 3 o’clock 
Wednesday morning. 

Sir,—“T am justinformed by Mr. Forester that 
you have refused to give him any answer to my 
letter, that you have refused iikewise to enter 
into any explanation, or name any friend with 
whom he might confer. 

“ Under these circumstances, I regret that 
I am reduced to the necessity of publicly 
declaring what I conceive the world will 
justify me in doing—namely, that you have 
rendered yourself, by your unmanly and 
cowardly behaviour, wholly unworthy of the 
title of a Gentleman. 

“‘ Iam, Sir, &c., &c., 
E, L. Cuartton,” 

“« Joseph Hume, Esq. 


After he had eaten his breakfast he con- 
sidered that it was quite possible he might 
have been mistaken, and said something 
wrong in the heat of the moment, and 
therefore he immediately wrote a letter to 
his hon. and learned Friend, the Member 
for Bath, who sat next to him during the 
debate, and heard all that passed. The 
note to the hon. Member stated, that he 
(Mr. Roebuck) was sitting by his side last 
night, when Mr. Charlton made an unwar- 
rantable attack on him, and asked the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to state the precise 
words used on that occasion, which he 
must be able to do, as he had called the 
hon. Member for Ludlow to order. The 
letter went on to state, that the writer had 
not been able to see Mr. Roebuck in the 
House after the transaction, and that, not 
wishing to depend entirely on his own re- 
collection, he now asked Mr. Roebuck to 
state the substance of the whole conversa- 
tion. Mr. Roebuck’s answer stated, that 
he now transmitted an account of what 
took place last night between Mr. Charl- 
ton and Mr. Hume, and declared that a 
more unprovoked insult the writer had 
never witnessed than that offered by the 
former Gentleman to the latter. Their 
conversation had really no reference to Mr. 
Charlton, though it was suggested by 
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what that Gentleman said. He could only 
account for the extraordinary conduct of 
Mr. Charlton on the groundof anger. The 
letter contained a memorandum stating 
that “ Mr. Charlton observed in the course 
of his speech, that Lord Stanley had 
clearly proved that the Ballot had failed in 
America, upon which we began convers- 
ing with each other as to the tried effi- 
ciency of the system of the Ballot in the 
United States. Mr. Charlton immediately 
exclaimed, addressing Mr. Hume in a sharp 
and imperious tone, ‘ Hold your tongue, 
Sir; if you want to say any thing on the 
subject, you can reply to me.’ Mr. Hume 
said, ‘I'll not hold my tongue; [am _ not 
speaking to you.’ Mr. Charlton rejoined, 
‘Yes, but you shall hold your tongue, Sir, 
Pll make you hold your tongue; you are 
an impertinent fellow ; we want no repub- 
licanism here.’ Here Mr. Hume turned 
round and said with some warmth, ‘ Do 
you hold your tongue ; you are an imperti- 
nent fellow.’ Mr. Harvey, who was sit- 
ting near, turned about, and exclaimed, 
‘Shame, shame, Mr. Charlton.’ T then 
rose for the purpose of caliing Mr. Charl- 
ton to order, and the House knows what 
passed afterwards. He thought, however, 
the hon. Member for Middlesex, con- 


tinued, that owing to the confusion which 
prevailed, the House might not know pre- 
cisely what had occurred, and therefore 


e would state the circumstances. The 
hon. Member for Bath rose to order, so did 
he, but at that moment the attention of 


the Speaker was occupied in calling for | 


silence in other parts of the House, and he 
(Mr. Hume) stood for some time without 


catching the right hon. Gentleman’s eye. | 


The right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) near 
him appeared from his manner to think the | 
matter scarcely worth further notice, and 
the Speaker said, “‘ that these interruptions 
were extremely improper.” Thinking that 
the observation might perhaps apply to 
himself, he sat down without attempting to | 
pursue the subject. He now put it to the 
House to consider in what situation a 
Member must be placed if he were to be 


liable to such interruptions and attacks as | 


had occurred in this case. He had done 


nothing to outrage the House or offend the | 


hon. Member. Was it to be tolerated for 


a single moment, because an hon. Gentle- | 
man was angry, or perhaps felt desirous of | 


notoriety in the newspapers, that another 
hon. Member was liable to becalled out to 
be shot at and havea ball sent through his 
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head, by way of affording an hon. Gentle- 
man satisfaction ; or would it be any satis- 
faction to him to send a ball through the 
hon. Member’s head on such an occasion ? 
There were instances, he knew, where 
there was no alternative but a resort to the 
laws of honour, and he did not condemn 
persons who, in situations of absolute ne- 
cessity, complied with an _ established 
practice; but was it to be endured 
that in a deliberative assembly, if a man 
could not convince his opponent by argu- 
ment, he was to settle the point in dispute 
by shooting him? He then had a just 
ground of complaint against the hon. 
Member, although that individual appear- 
ed to think differently. He dared to say, 
that the hon. Gentleman might have 
thought it would look well to see a cor- 
respondence between Mr. Charlton and 
Mr. Hume in the newspapers. Perhaps 
that was the hon. Gentleman’s motive; 
but, however that might be, he thought 
the present a course which the House 
ought not to sanction. While he had been 
in the House, and on more occasions than 
one, he had always felt it to be his duty, 
and to be most consistent with the honour 
and character of the House, to accede to 
the principle, that whatever took place in 
the House should, if it required explana- 
tion, be explained in the House. He was 
only now acting in accordance with the 
spirit and principle which had actuated 
him in that House during the last twenty 
years. Hethrew himself on the House on 
this occasion, and having stated the cir- 
cumstances of the case, he did not hesitate 
to say, that if there was any Member more 
quiet than another during the debate of 
llast night, it was himself. He had kept 
| his seat, and did not rise during the dis- 
| cussion, except once in the earlier period 
| of the evening, when he did not succeed in 
icatching the Speaker’s eye. He com- 
| plained “of being attacked in this manner, 
| when he was not giving offence to the hon. 
| Gentleman, and thought that he was now 
only doing his duty in stating the circum- 
| stances of the case, and leaving it to the 
‘decision of the House. 

Mr. Lechmere Charlton rose on this 
occasion, as the House might easily sup- 
| pose, under feelings of considerable appre- 
hension, occasioned not through f 





fear of 
the course taken by the hon. Member for 
Middlesex, but through a fear lest, sud- 
denly called on, as he now was, and with- 
out an opportunity of consulting his 
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might not be able to bring his case before 
the House in the same way as the hon. 
Gentleman who had brought down a pre- 
pared statement of the circumstances. 
However, he thought it sufficient for him 
to state (as far as his justification was 
concerned), on his honour as a Gentleman 
—on his honour as a Member of the 
House—in the strongest language that a 
man could make use of, and still be within 
the limits of the Parliamentary rule and 
usage, that what thehon. Member for Mid- 
dlesex had just stated was not true. [ Order. ] 
It was exceedingly unfair in any Memberto 
say he was out of order. Was he to submit 
to the statement made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex, containing as that 
statement did a most unjustifiable attack 
on his conduct, and was he not allowed to 
deny it? In common justice, such an 
attack having been made he had aright 
to reply to it, and he trusted that no party 
feeling or prepossession would be per- 
mitted to interfere with his defence. On 
the honour of a Gentleman, he declared 
that he never did make use of the words 
** You are an impertinent fellow,” nor ap- 
ply such terms to the hon. Gentleman. 
He believed he could have brought for- 
ward evidence to prove that he had used 
no such words, if he had had the same 
opportunity of preparation as the hon. 
Member. Ifhe had indeed used those 
strong and offensive expressions, he asked 
whether the hon. Member would not last 
night have stated to his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Forester), when called on for an explana- 
tion by that Gentleman, “that Mr. Charl- 
ton had first insulted him by calling him an 
impertinent fellow?” [‘* He did !”] Did the 
hon. Gentleman tell his hon. Friend that ? 
No; the hon. Gentleman did no such thing; 
he said, ‘‘ that he had reason to complain 
of Mr. Charlton for interrupting his con- 
versation, and telling him ‘to hold his 
tongue ;’” but the hon. Gentleman never, 
till this present occasion, spoke of the 
use of those strong and offensive words, 


‘impertinent fellow,” or complained of 


their having been applied to him.—Those 
words he (Mr. Charlton) declared he had 
never used in the whole course of his life in 
reference to a Gentleman, and which no 
person with any pretensions to the charac- 
ter of a Gentleman would so apply. In 
the midst of the great interruptions which 
he experienced last night, he certainly 
must have met with some of the most ex- 
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Friends who sat near him last night, he | 


traordinary nature from the hon. Member 
for Middlesex, to induce him to use the 
expressions which he did use. In the first 
instance, he requested the hon. Member 
to hold his tongue; but onthe hon. Mem- 
ber replying that he would not, he (Mr, 
Charlton) then, dropping the entreating 
tone, told the hon. Member to hold his 
tongue. That was the whole “ head and 
front of his offending,” and he declared, 
before Heaven, that he had;used no other 
offensive expression. He should be ina 
condition to prove the truth of his state- 
ment when those hon. Gentlemen who 
were sitting near him last night came 
down to the House. If then the hon. 
Member for Middlesex had been guilty, 
in the first instance, of a want of courtesy, 
and in the next of unfairly interrupting, 
there could be no doubt that the hon. 
Member was the first party to offend. 
After that, he admitted that he had writ- 
ten the note of which the hon. Member 
complained, and it was rather surprising 
the hon. Member, if he conceived that he 
(Mr. Charlton) had used the expression 
‘impertinent fellow,” did not tell the hon. 
Member for Wenlock that he (Mr. Charl- 
ton) was the person who first gave offence. 
Te hardly knew what the question at the 
present moment was, because the dispute 
which had taken place between himself 
and the hon. Member for Middlesex was 
a private dispute, which had been carried 
beyond the walls of that House. He ad- 
mitted that he had followed that course 
which it was the invariable practice for a 
Gentleman to pursue when he felt him- 
self to be insulted by another, and, what- 
ever might be the opinion of some Puri- 
tans, seemed to him to be the best cal- 
culated to secure the privileges of society. 
It was with great reluctance that he for 
the first time in his life resorted to the 
unpleasant alternative to which the hon. 
Member for Middlesex had called the 
attention of the House; and he only did 
so when he found that the hon. Member 
refused to answer his letter, set at defi- 
ance all explanation, and disregarded all 
those bonds by which society was held 
together. He had therefore been reduced 
to the necessity of using strong language 
but if they were the last words he had to 
speak, he would, feeling that he had been 
insulted, rather lose his right hand than 
retract a syllable of what he had written. 
Mr. Roebuck said, that although he was 
very unwilling to take part in the discus- 
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sion, he felt it his duty to come for- 
ward in the character of a witness. ‘The 
two parties who had hitherto spoken, 
appeared to be influenced by those feelings 
of warmth which naturally arose out of 
the dispute. To that dispute he had been 
no party. He came forward as a witness, 
and he hoped and trusted, in the consi- 
deration of the House, an impartial one. 
He would speak with all the solemnity of 
manner and adjuration of the hon. Mem- 
ber who had last addressed the House; 
and he would suppose, though, perhaps, 
in not so emphatic a manner, that he was 
speaking on oath, in the presence of a 
jury. The hon. Member tor Middlesex 
began a conversation which was suggested 
by a remark of the hon. Member for Lud- 
low, who said that the noble Lord the 
Member for 
had stated ‘‘ that the Ballot had been tried 
in America and had failed ;” on which the 
hon. Member for Middlesex, or himself— 
he hardly knew which made the remark 
first—said that it was no such thing. The 
conversation continued, until it was inter- 
rupted by the hon. Member for Ludlow. 
He confessed he was somewhat startled 
by the sudden and sharp manner in which 
the hon. Member for 


Breach of Prinlege— 


if you want to 


“Hold your tongue, Sir; 
answer me, you can reply to me after | 


have done.” To this the hon. Member 
for Middlesex said, *‘ I shall not; I am 
not talking to you.” The hon. Member 
for Ludlow replied, “‘ Hold your tongue, 
Sir; you shall hold your tongue; I will 
make youhold your tongue; you are an im- 
pertinent fellow ; we want no republican- 
ism here!” When he rose and called the 
hon. Member for Ludlow to order, he said 
thatthe hon. Member had made use ofaword 
which no hon. Member could beexpected to 
hear from another. He had stated at the 
time that the hon. Member for Ludiow had 
called the hon. Member for Middlesex an 
impertinent fellow. He was asked by 
several hon. Members—many of whom he 
was sure would corroborate the statement 
he was now making—before he left the 
House, what the hon. Member for Ludlow 
had said; his reply was, that he had 
called Mr. Hume an impertinent fellow, 
and told him he wanted no republicanism 
there. He had said all he knew of the 
transaction ; he was no longer a witness, 
and would therefore for the present 
abstain from saying any more upon the 
subject. 


f rw 
{JuNE 


Lancashire (Lord Stanley) | 3 
| that something passed between the hon. 





° } 
Ludlow exclaimed 
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Mr. William Roche was not cognizant 
of his own knowledge, of what p assed be= 
tween the hon. Member for Ludlow and 
the hon. Member for Middlesex, but he 
rose to state that the hon. Member for 
Bath told him last night that the hon. 
Member for Middlesex had been called 
an impertinent fellow by the hon. Member 
for Ludlow. 

Mr. Richards had not the honour of 
being acquainted personaily with the hon. 
Member for Ludlow; he was induced to 
come forward on the present occasion from 
a feeling of respect both towards him and 
the House; and he was sorry to say, in 
the outset, that his impression of what 
passed was somewhat different from that 
stated by the hon. Member for Bath. He 
was attending to the speech of the hon. 
lember for Ludlow, when he remarked 


33 


Member for Middlesex and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bath, which seemed to excite the 
hon. Member for Ludlow, who said, in bis 
hearing, ina sharp and abrupt Hold 
your tongue, Sir.” Member for 
laurie x poems replied, ‘* Hold your 
tongue, Sir;” on which the hon. Member 
for teh as he understood, said, ‘Ifyou 
do not bold your tongue, I will make you.” 
The hon. Member for Middlesex imme- 
diately replied, “* You are an impertinent 
fellow ;” and then the hon. Member for 
Bath rose, and spoke to Order. What 
happened afterwards was in the recollec- 
tion of the House. 

Major Cumming Bruce sat in the neigh- 
bourhood of the hon. Member for Ludlow 
last night, and his impression of what 
passed was substantially the same as that 
of the hon. Member who had just spoken. 
Very great noise prevailed in the House 
whilst the hon. Member for Ludlow was 
speaking, and he appeared to labour under 
considerable irritation in consequence. 
Some conversation, carried on in rather a 
louder tone than was usually adopted by 
gentlemen when sitting near a Member 
who was speaking, passed between the 
hon. Members for Middlesex and Bath. 
The hon. Member for Ludlow appeared 
to consider that the conversation had re- 
ference to him, and he addressed the hon. 
Member for Middlesex, as far as he could 
recollect, in these words—“ Hold your 
tongue, Sir; I will not be interrupted.’ 
Then that which had been stated by the 
hon. Member for Knaresborough fol lowed. 
According to the best of his recollection, 


way, °° 
The hon. 
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the hon. Member for Middlesex said 
“‘ Hold your tongue ; you are an impudent 
(or impertinent) fellow.” 


far as he recollected, the hon. Member for 
Ludlow did not make use of the expression 


‘impertinent fellow,” but the hon. Mem- | 
ber said, in a sharp and overbearing tone, 
‘“* Hold your tongue, or I will make you; 


1 will not be interrupted.” 


Lord Stormont heard the conversation | 


which passed last night between the hon. 
Members for Middlesex and Bath, and he 
heard the hon. Member for Ludlow say, 


‘‘Hold your tongue; do not interrupt.” | 


He then heard the hon. Member for Mid- 
dlesex say, ** Hold your tongue; I will go 
on,” or some words to that effect. The 
hon. Member for Ludlow next said, “ If 
you do not hold vour tongue, I will make 
you.” Upon which the hon. Member for 
Middlesex said, “ You are an impudent 
fellow.” He (Lord Stormont) turned round 
and repeated at the time the very same 
words to the hon. Member for Westmin- 
ster. 

Mr. Arthur Trevor said, he sat in the 
same place last night as that now occu- 
pied by the hon. Member for Bath (the 


principal Opposition bench); and he re- | 


collected hearing the hon. Member for 


Ludlow say to the hon. Member for Mid- | 
dlesex, in rather a tone of irritation, which 
attracted his attention, “ Hold your | 


tongue.” The hon. Member for Middle- 
sex made some reply, which did not reach 
his (Mr. Trevor’s) ear, and the hon, 
Member for Ludlow then said, “ If you 


have anything to say to me, you can reply | 
after L sitdown; I have not spoken to | 
an impudent, (or impertinent) fellow.” The 


you.” To the best of his recollection, the 
hon. Member for Ludlow never applied 
the expression ‘‘ impertinent fellow” to the 
hon. Member for Middlesex. If the hon. 


Member had done so, he (Mr. Trevor) | 
_heard a conversation going on between 


could scarcely have failed to hear the 


words, as he was sitting immediately below | 
-hon. Member for Ludlow, and he thought 
‘according to his own recollection, that he 
‘heard the terms ‘impertinent fellow,” 


the hon. Member, and was consequently 
able to catch every word that fell from 
him. Some sharp expressions cscaped 


from the lips of the hon. Member for | 


Middlesex, the nature of which he did 
not comprehend, as it was spoken in an 
under tone. 

Lord Mahon was sitting last night in 
the neighbourhood of the hon, Member 
for Ludlow, and his recollection of what 
passed accorded with that of the hon. 
Member who had justspoken, He was 


He most dis-— 
tinctly asserted, on his honour, that, as, | 


| to state what he heard. 
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convinced that the hon. Member for Lud- 
low did not use the expression “ imperti- 
nent fellow.” If that expression had been 
used by the hon. Member for Ludlow, 
situated as he was, he must have heard it. 
He did, however, hear the words, not 
“impertinent fellow,’ but ‘ impudent 
fellow,” used by the hon. Member for 
Middlesex. 

Mr. Strutt said, that whilst the division 
was being taken last night, he inquired of 
the hon. Member for Bath what had taken 
place between the hon. Members for 
Middlesex and Ludlow, and the hon. 
Member for Bath then gave him the same 
account he had just now given of the 
words used by the hon. Member for Lud- 
low. Thehon. Member for Bath told him 
that the hon. Member for Ludlow said 
* You are an impertinent fellow ; we want 
no republicanism here.” 

Mr. Wakley said, that without making 
any remark on the character or tendency 
of the conversation which took place last 
night, he felt bound in justice to all parties 
He was sitting 
next to the hon. Member for Bath, and 
the hon. Member for Ludlow having made 
a remark with reference to something 
which he said had been proved by the 
noble Lord the Member for Lancashire, 
the hon. Member for Middlesex, in a loud 
whisper, said “* There is vo proof.” The 
hon. Member for Ludlow then said, ** Hold 
your tongue ;” and the hon. Member for 
Middlesex, replied, ‘¢] shan’t hold my 
tongue.” The hon. Member for Ludlow 
immediately observed,” Will you not? I 
will make you;” and then the hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex answered, “ You arean 


hon. Member for Ludlow also said some - 


thing about republicanism which he did 
| not comprehend. 


Mr. William Miles said,that he last night 


the hon. Member for Middlesex and the 


or ‘impudent fellow,” bandied about from 
both parties. He thought it necessary 


‘to state, however, that from the noise 


which prevailed at the time, it was almost 
impossible to catch distinctly what fell 
from either hon. Members. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer be- 
lieved there was no Question before the 
House to warrant the continuance of the 
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discussion. 


Breach of Privilege— 


As long as he had been in! 


the House the mere reading of evidence | 
from one side of the House and the other, | 


on words spoken during a period of noise 


and excitement, and of considerable irri- | 


tation between two parties, however it 


might rest between them, was not a ques- | 
tion the House could take upon itself to | 


deal with. 
as to a breach of privilege that was a 


If there were a question raised | 


question they would take into considera- | 
tion, but in the case before it he was at a 


loss to know what good purpose could be 


answered by a desultory discussion, He, 
would not state a word upon the conver- | 
sation of last night further than this, that 
whilst he must deplore that a conversa- | 
tion had occurred between any Members | 
that affected the feelings of other parties, | 


it was not in respect of conversations oc- 


curing in this House, that it became the | 


duty of the House to interfere, so long as 
the conversation did not take place within 
the hearing of the House. With respect 


{ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


to any act done that interfered with the | 
freedom of debate, or the privileges of the | 


House, let that question be bronght for- 


ward and the House would entertain it.— | 
| The hon. Member for Finsbury heard the 


With the best feelings to all parties, he 
could not but say no person could doubt 
that misconception had arisen. It was, 
however, a_ satisfaction to observe that 
hon. Members who concurred, and hon. 
Members who differed in politics, had 
equally come forward, and stated frankly 
and unreservedly all that they had heard. 
But all the hon. Members who had spoken 
appeared to have a great difference of re- 
collection as to the words which were ac- 


tually spoken; and it appeared also that | 


the hon. Member for Middlesex and the 
hon. Member for Ludlow had a very dif- 
ferent impression on their minds as to what 
had occurred. Under these circumstances 
there could be no doubt that language had 
passed between these hon. Members which 
was to be regretted; but he doubted 
whether the House could interfere con- 
cerning the vague recollections of what 
had passed. If, indeed, there had been 
any appearance of an intention of either 


of the parties to proceed to a breach of 


the law or of the peace, then, indeed, the 
House might be called upon tointerpose its 
authority. But as there did not appear to 
be the slightest apprehension of such an 
occurrence he could only regret that the 
House had been put, unnecessarily, to the 
trouble of listening to the matter as far as 
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it had gone. He suggested that it would 
be proper to proceed with the Orders of 
the Day. 

Mr. William S. O’ Brien differed from the 
view taken by the Chancellorof the Exche- 
quer. He thought that if an hon. Mem- 
ber said to another in the House ‘* Hold 
your tongue,” the House had a right to 
interfere, and express its opinion on the 
subject. 

Mr. O’ Connell said,the House had heard 
a variety of conflicting statements, all ex- 
hibiting more or less discrepancy of detail. 
In his opinion, however, the man who dis- 
tinctly said that he heard such and such 
words used, was a much more competent 
witness upon the subject than those who 
merely said that they did not hear them, 
and moreover, that they did not hear very 
distinctly what bad been said on either 
side. It was quite clear that under such 
circumstances as these a man could not 
be very certain as to the words alleged 
not to have been said. Now the hon. 
Member for Bath had positively declared 
that he had heard distinctly the obnoxious 
words, “* You are an impertinent fellow,” 
used by the hon. Member for Ludlow. 


expression, ‘* We wantno Republicans” from 
the same hon. Member. The hon. Member 
for Somersetshire said, that he thought 
he recollected hearing the words “ Imper- 
tinent fellow” bandying about between the 
hon. Members for Middlesex and Ludlow. 
And let it too be remembered that the 
hon. Member for Bath was the closest of 
all to the hon. Member for Middlesex ; 
and in his account of the conversation at 
the time, he attributed the expression to 
the hon. Member for Ludlow. The ex- 
pression, too, was used in a dropped tone 
of voice, as if it were to convey an insult 
to the individual to whom it was addressed, 
and yet be concealed from every one else. 
This would easily account for the fact why 
so many other Members had not heard it. 
It was clear that the hon. Member for Lud- 
low had no recollection of having used the 
expression; he distinctly and_ positively 
denied it. He believed that, under those 
circumstances, that was the strongest re- 
traction which could be made. Those ac- 
quainted with such matters were aware 
that the best apology that could be made 
for words said to be uttered, was to deny 
having uttered them. The hon. Member for 
Ludlow had stated this. He had denied 
having used the words. If, then, he had 
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used them, it must have been in anger and 
in irritation, and when he was not master 
of himself. The best apology there could 
be for them was his solemn declaration 
that he had not used them. This placed 
the hon. Member for Middlesex in this 
situation—he had heard the distinct re- 
traction of those words, and he would 
therefore withdraw the words he had used, 
and thus put an end to the transaction. 
He thought that as tothe words “ Hold your 
tongue, they might well be passed over. He 
certainly should not be satisfied, and he 
hoped the House would not be so, until 
they were certain that this matter should 
terminate in a manner that would not affect 
any human being. The hon. Member for 
Ludlow denied having used the offensive 
expression. This was an admission on the 
part of the hon. Member for Ludlow, that 
he did not intend to offend the hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex. He thought the House 
would act rightly in putting an end to this 
matter, as that expression was denied : 
in other words, as the best apology was 
made for it. He was sure the hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex would withdraw the 
words he had used, and upon this being 
done, he was certain the hon. Member for 
Ludlow would not hesitate (for he could 
not suppose that hon. Member would do 
any thing but what was right), to withdraw 
his letter, and the matter could be thus 
terminated. The House could not let the 
affair stand as it did then; and if it could 
not be arranged, he should feel it his duty 
to move that both the hon. Gentlemen 
should be taken into the custody of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms. He hoped, however, 
the matter would end in a concilia- 
tory manner; but there was no one who 
must not see that it could not remain as it 
was then—it was, in fact, giving the opin- 
ion of the House, that both Gentlemen 
ought to go out and shoot each other. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman con- 
cluded by repeating his determination, that 
if there was no prospect of a satisfactory 
arrangement, he would move that both 
Members should be taken into custody. 
Sir Robert Peel said, that he had been 
requested by the hon. Member for Middle- 
sex to attend this evening to state what he 
recollected hearing of the conversation 
which took place in his immediate neigh- 
bourhood in the House last night. He re- 
collected perfectly that the hon. Member 
for Middlesex rose for the purpose appa- 
rently of making some explanation ; and he 
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saw very plainly that the hon. Member was 
labouring under feelings of great irritation. 
Seeing this, he interfered, and said to both 
parties, “‘ Don’t go on, don’t go on.” He 
said this not for the purpose of preventing 
explanation between the parties, but be- 
cause he apprehended that under the cir- 
cumstances the explanation which might 
take place would not be of a very satis- 
factory kind. He was apprehensive, he 
confessed, that some word or expression 
might escape from either of the hon. Mem- 
bers which in their cooler moments they 
might regret, and therefore it was, that he 
was anxious to prevent their carrying the 
conversation further. With regard to what 
had actually passed, as far as he was cog- 
nizant of it, he certainly did not hear the 
word ** Republican” or any similar word, 
applied to the hon. Member for Middlesex 
by the hon. Member for Ludlow. As to 
the words ‘Impertinent fellow,” he did 
hear them used by the hon. Member for 
Middlesex, but not, as he believed, ad- 
dressed to the hon. Member for Ludlow, 
but rather in speaking of him; that is, the 
hon. Member for Middlesex said to the 
hon. Member for Bath, ‘ He’s an imperti- 
nent fellow.” This offensive remark escaped 
the hon. Member for Middlesex, no doubt 
under the impression that something still 
more exciting had been said to himself by 
the hon. Member for Ludlow. The same 
expression was attributed to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Ludlow; but as that hon. Member 
had to allintents and purposes denied hav- 
ing used it, it was as if it had never been 
uttered. Under the circumstances, he really 
thought that in order to obliterate all un- 
pleasant feelings on the subject remaining 
on the minds of the parties, the course pro- 
posed by the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin was areasonable and just one. He 
could not conceive that any good could 
result from adopting any other course. 
Colonel Evans said, that he quite con- 
curred in the recommendation of the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin, and of 
the right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Tamworth. He certainly could not con- 
cur, however, in the opinion expressed by 
the right hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer), that on mere technical 
grounds the House should get rid of the 
discussion of such a Question. As the 
case stood the disavowal on the part of the 
hon. Member for Ludlow of the words, 
“You are an impertinent fellow,” had 
certainly done away with all offence that 
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could possibly arise out of them. But 
there were the words previously used by 
the hon. Member for Ludlow, of * Hold 
your tongue,” with respect to which he 
felt sure that, if the hon. Member for 
Ludlow would declare that he meant no- 
thing offensive by them, the hon. Member 
for Middlesex would be prepared, in re- 
turn, to offer every satisfactory explana- 
tion of his part in the conversation. 

Mr. Charlton said, that he concurred 
in what had fallen from the hon. and 
gallant Member for Westminster, and he 
had no hesitation in declaring most 
solemnly that he meant nothing offensive 
to the hon. Member for Middlesex in 
saying, “* Hold your tongue.” This he 
declared most solemnly, as a gentleman 
and a man of honour. Now, with respect 
to the word “ republican,” or ‘ repub- 
licanism,” with regard to which much 
diversity of opinion appeared to be enter- | 
tained by hon. Members who heard him, | 
and which the right hon. Baronet, the | 
Member for Tamworth said, that he had | 
not heard used, perhaps he (Mr. Charlton) | 
could explain how the mistake and this | 
diversity of opinion had arisen. The fact | 
was, the words, ‘“* We want no Republi- | 
cans here;” or, ‘‘ We don’t want any | 


Republicanism here,” he conceiving that | 
Republicanism was the necessary con- | 
comitant of the Ballot, formed part of his | 
speech to the House, and were not at all | 
addressed to the hon. Member for Middle- | 
sex. That was the reason, perhaps, why 
the words were recollected by some of the 
hon. Members who heard the conversa- 
tion, and not by others. 

Sir Edward Codrington said, that the 
matter was one which might have been 
very easily settled if they had begun with 
the beginning and not at the end, in dis- 
cussing it. The fact was, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Ludlow complained of an offensive 
expression on the part of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex, and the hon. Member 
for Middlesex, it appeared, had made use 
of that offensive expression when labour- 
ing under the impression that the hon. 
Member for Ludlow had said something 
offensive to him. It was in consequence 
of that supposed offensive expression, on 
the part of the hon. Member for Ludlow, 
that the hon. Member for Middlesex said 
what he had said. If the hon. Member 
for Ludlow had not said what he was sup- 
posed to have said, the hon. Member for 
Middlesex would not have said what he 
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did say. Under these circumstances, the 
hon. Member for Ludlow having denied 
or withdrawn all intention of offence, the 
whole affair in his opinion fell, most 
satisfactorily, to the ground. 

Mr. Hume certainly should not have 
used the words which he had done ff he 
had not, at the time, distinctly understood 
the hon. Member for Ludlow to have made 
use of offensive terms to himself. As the 
hon. Member for Ludlow had denied 
having made use of the supposed ex- 
pressions, he had no hesitation in saying 
that the words he had used he had spoken 
in error, and under a wrong impression, 
and therefore he wished that he had not 
used them. 

Mr. O'Connell: then, of course, the 
hon. Member for Ludlow can have no ob- 
jection to withdraw his letter. [Calls 


Sor Mr. Chariton, who was observed to be 


talking earnestly with an hon. Member 
near him, which caused a slight pause to 
ensue. Mr. O'Connell then continued|— 
If the hon. Member for Ludlow had any 
hesitation in withdrawing his letter, he 
should certainly persist in the course he 
had intimated, and move that he be taken 
into the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Mr. Charlton said, he rose under very 
peculiar circumstances. He was willing 
to bow to the opinion of the House, and 
accept the explanation of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex, in full satisfaction of 
the offence which had been given. The 
hon. Member for Middlesex said that he 
had used the words complained of when 
labouring under a wrong impression, and 
that he wished he had not used them. 
He (Mr. Charlton) could only say that he 
wished the hon. Member for Middlesex 
had said as much last night when applied 
to on the subject. If he had said so, he 
(Mr. Charlton) would not have written 
the letter which he had done. As, how- 
ever, the hon. Member for Middlesex had 
deferred this explanation till now, the ut- 
most he could say was, that he felt sorry 
his letter had ever been written. 

The Speaker said, now that the affair had 
terminated, he trusted, that he should be 
excused for saying a few words. In the 
first place, he was bound to declare that 
he thought the House would not have 
performed its duty if it had not brought 
the question to an amicable conclusion, as 
it fortunately had been. There was 
another point to which it was necessary 
for him to advert, He did not hear the 
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hon. Member for Bath state last night 
that the hon. Member for Ludlow had 
called the hon. Member for Middlesex an 
impertinent fellow. If he had heard it stated 
that such language had been addressed 
by one Member of the House to another, 
he would not have allowed the circum- 
stance to pass by, for a single moment, 
without requiring an explanation. 


Lorn’s Day Osservance Brt1.] 
Mr. Poulter moved the re-consideration of 
the Report on the ‘ Sabbath Observance 
Bill.” 

Mr. Ward was sorry to be obliged to 
oppose the hon, Member on a subject in 
which he had taken so much interest; but 
he was totally averse trom that mode of 
Sunday legislation. The Bill now pro- 
posed, would only apply to one class, the 
Sunday traders; and he objected to such 
partial legislation. The other day the 
hon. Member for Wigton (Sir A. Agnew), 
proposed to place restrictions on travelling 
by the railway on Sunday. Now, he 
thought such a system of legislation im- 
proper, because it was partial and unjust. 
Why should one class be bound by re- 
strictions, which did not affect others? 
Again, he was opposed to the principle of 
Sabbath legislation. Why should hon. 
Members wish to impose upon others their 
own views of religious duty? Let them 
keep the Sabbath as they pleased, but let 
them not seek to deprive the lower classes 
of that innocent recreation which they 
were entitled to, merely because they hap- 
pened to think it improper. He was 
convinced no good would result from such 
a course. The experiment had been tried 
in Spain; and the principle of restrictive 
legislation on religious subjects, was there 
supported by the terror of the Inquisition : 
and its history in that country he thought 
afforded a wholesome lesson to its ad- 
vocates in this. Some years ago orders 
were issued there that all persons should 
attend the mass. Now, mark the con- 
sequences. Some persons possessed them- 
selves of all the communion tickets that 
they could procure, and then at the fes- 
tivals of the Church, they sold the tickets 
to communicants, and thus made a traffic 
of the holiest rites of religion. Now, he 
thought that legislation of that kind would 
have as bad effects in this country. He, 
therefore, moved that ‘‘ The further con- 
sideration of the Report be deferred to 
that day six months,” 
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Mr. Curteis rose to second the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend, the Member for 
St. Alban’s. It was rather hard that 
Gentlemen who came from the northern 
division of the country (where the Sabbath 
was kept much stricter than it was in the 
southern) should seek to enforce their 
mode of observing it on the people of 
England. He, therefore, was convinced 
that he was conscientiously serving the 
best interests of the country, by opposing 
that, and all future measures of the kind, 
and he cordially seconded the Motion of 
his hon. Friend. 


Mr. Poulter : From the commencement 
of the last Session this Bill has been most 
unfairly dealt with. It has been the in- 
variable course of hon. Members to saddle 
it with objections on points wholly uncon- 
nected with it. I have not attempted to 
press on this House any particular or special 
views of my own. I have watched the 
cause of the failure of all those Bills which 
have been rejected by both Houses on this 
subject. 1 have endeavoured to ascertain 
the opinion which prevails in this House, 
as well as in every part of the country, 
and to embody these sentiments in a short, 
modified, and simple enactment ; and have 
confined myself solely and exclusively to 
the subject of common Sunday trading, 
which in various places is extensively pre- 
valent throughout the country ; and I have 
a right to say, that the view I have taken 
meets the wishes of both the masters and 


journeymen, as well as the real interests of 


the lower classes of the people. The 
numerous petitions which have been pre- 
sented on the subject within the last two 
years show that great anxicty prevails 
upon it; 2,000 have been presented since 
the commencement of the former Session, 
signed, I believe, by 200,000 petitioners ; 
and this feeling has only partially subsided 
now, because it is generally believed that 
this very modified measure will be allowed 
to pass this House. It has been said that 
the law for the observance of the Sabbath 
is obsolete and extinct, which, in my 
opinion, is a very incorrect statement, 
because it is impossible to visit any part of 
this town on Sunday, without seeing de- 
cided symptoms of the operation of the 
Statute of Charles II. in conjunction with 
the good religious feeling of the community. 
I can perceive, in the partial opening of 
the confectioners’ shops, the equitable 
operation of the third section of that Act ; 
and I need only further mention to this 
House that there has been no Chief Justice 
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of the Court of King’s Bench, from the 
time of Lord Mansficld to the present 
time, who has not had to give judgment 
upon some part of this law. It has also 
been said that this Bill will make a trade 
to informers: this I deny; the moderate 
penalty attached to the breach of the law, 
which in no case exceeds 10s. will prevent 
this. It is remarkable that the Statute of 
Charles only gives the magistrates a dis- 
cretionary power of awarding one-third of 
that small and moderate penalty to the 
informer, and I defy him to make a trade 
out of that. I have received letters inform- 
ing me that my penalties are not suflicient— 
that I should make them 5/. or 10/.; but 
my wish is, to avoid giving any encourage- 
ment to the informer. The Bill is founded 
upon the principles of moderation ; it is 
for the purpose of affording to the poor 
people of this country one day of rest and 
repose; and I consider that I have a right 
to call upon any man who considers himself 
a friend to the education of the lower 
class of the people to support a moderate 
measure such as this is, a Bill which does 
not impose any severe restrictions upon 
them, but gives them a free enjoyment of 
that day, which they do not now possess. 
I presented a petition to the House a few 
days ago, signed by a large number of per- 
sons engaged in the fish trade; the pe- 
titioners assured the House that they were 
actuated by no extreme opinions, but that 
the day of the Lord was a day of greater 
work to them than any other day, and for 
which they received no compensation ; and 
this they considered to be a state of slavery, 
from which they called upon the House to 
emancipate them. With such a strong 
case as I think I have to bring before the 
House, I trust that hon. Members will 
give me their support. I never would 
have presented the Bill unless I had been 
satisfied that it would create no species of 
distress whatever to any class of the com- 
munity. I am no advocate of illiberal 
opinions—I have nothing extreme in my 
religious views—I am no advocate for 
extreme views; on the contrary, I always 
oppose them. On this principle I opposed 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Wigton- 
shire ; but I must confess I have received 
from him a very different kind of conduct 
from that which I pursued towards him, 
for he has shown a perfect absence of per- 
sonal feeling, notwithstanding the warm 
manner in which I opposed his Bill, and 
has in the kindest manner given mine that 
support which I trust I shall continue to 
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receive from him. I hope, therefore, that 
I shall now succeed in carrying this Bill 
through the House. 

Sir Samuel Whalley said, he had sup- 
ported the second reading of the Bill 
certainly for its moderation; but he was 
of opinion that there were some parts 
which either did not go far enough, or 
which went too far: and it seemed to him 
that altogether the Bill did not protect 
the poor man, but deprived him of those 
relaxations to which he was entitled. The 
Bill only ‘ protected” the tradespeople. 
Work might be going on all the while 
with the doors closed : but if the poor man 
went out of his house, he was met at 
every turn by the restrictive provisions of 
the Bill. He thought, therefore, that it 
did not effect its object, that it was too 
astringent, and, therefore, he should vote 
against it. 

Mr. Goulburn could not agree in con- 
sidering that the desecration of the Sab- 
bath should be a privilege, or that the 
man should consider himself ill-used who 
was prevented from profaning it. All 
that the hon. Gentleman asked of the 
House now was, to fulfil what he (Mr. 
Goulburn) understood was its intention on 
a former occasion, to allow him to bring 
in a Bill not obnoxious in principle, and 
which would be open to the suggestions 
of hon. Members, as to matters of detail. 

Sir R. Bateson supported the Bill. ‘Phe 
hon. Member for Sussex (Mr. Curteis) 
had asked why Prebysterian Members 
should ask the House to compel the 
people of this country, to observe the 
Sabbath, after their ideas. His answer 
was, that Episcopalians and Presbyterians, 
were equally bound, in a religious view, 
in keeping the Sabbath holy: and he 
would tell that hon. Member, that the 
former were quite as much disposed to do 
so, as the latter. With regard to the Bill 
as it then stood, he wondered that any 
Gentleman could get up to oppose it: it 
seemed to him to be on every case bene- 
ficial, or at least innoccuous. 

Colonel Sibthorp opposed the Bill, be- 
cause it prohibited the Sabbath enjoy- 
ments of the poor, and protected those of 


i the rich. 


Mr. Arthur Trevor agreed with the 
hon. and vallant Officer, the Member for 
Lincoln (Colonel Sibthorp.) In fact it was 
a subject very difficult to legislate upon. 
it had always appeared to him, that it 
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was unwise to pass any measure which 
interfered with the recreation of the work- 
ing classes, upon that only day on which 
they could enjoy it. Upon any question 
on which the good of the nation was con- 
cerned, legislation might have the best 
efiects: but on that discussion, it seemed 


-to him that, as the hon. Member for 


Marylebone had said, it was possible to go 
too far, and, at the same time, not far 
enough, In the Bill there were some things 
of very great importance entirely left out; 
and others, comparatively trivial, inserted. 
It appeared to him a very great hardship 
that a poor man might not, on the Sab- 
bath, drink his glass of beer, or wine, or 
spirits, if he liked: it was an invasion, 
scarcely justifiable, upon the amusements 
and recreations of the working classes, 
and the Bill did not legislate upon matters 
much more important, and which came 
nearer to the profanation of the Sabbath. 
But as the hon. Member would, no doubt, 
take that into his consideration, he (Mr. 
Trevor) should certainly, as in common 
justice, vote for its re-committal, 

Mr. H. Bulwer opposed the Bill. 

Lord Morpeth had not heard anything 
said to induce him to think it unadvisable 
that the Bill should at least be re-com- 
mitted, and he hoped the House, which 
had agreed to the principle, would suffer 
that. 

Mr. Roebuck asked if cook-shops and 
milk-shops, were included in the Bill ? 

Mr, Poulter said, they were not in- 
cluded in the Statute of Charles. 

Mr. Warburton did not see why public 
houses, in which spirits were sold, should 
be allowed on the Sabbath, while beer- 
shops were not; nor why newspaper-shops 
should be allowed. He saw no necessity 
for legislating upon the subject, for there 
was no evidence that the country had re- 
trograded in the observance of the Sab- 
bath. 

Mr. Baines said, he did not approve of 
the Bill as it then stood, but he should 
vote for its re-committal. 

Mr, Jervis would vote against the Bill: 
he was convinced that it would never 
operate, but would be quite nugatory : re- 
ferring, as it did, to the Statute of Charles, 
one would be obliged constantly to look 
at that Act, and, instead of a small 
pamphlet, every man would be under the 
necessity of carrying a folio volume in his 
pocket, to ascertain what was therein ex- 
cepted by the provisions of the Bill. He 
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would also affirm, that the Bill, if it did 
operate, would be exceedingly oppressive. 

Sir Andrew Agnew said, it was curious 
to see the difference of opinion which pre- 
vailed upon the subject; some saying the 
Bill did not go far enough, and others that 
it went too far. Of course everything 
that went to establish the former conclu- 
sion, was, of course, music to his ears. 
The hon. Member for St. Alban’s (Mr. 
Ward) had wondered that he should pro- 
pose so many different measures; the 
reason was, that he meant to eo on, by 
little and little, till at last he had brought 
the House round to some conclusive 
measure; as he was convinced that if not 
the majority in that House, the majority of 
the people were with him. 

Mr. Wakley said, the Bill left the poor 
man without any protection whatever, and 
prevented him from indulging in any in- 
nocent recreations and enjoyments. Even 
ifthe Bill were to pass, it would be wholly 
inoperative. It prohibited ‘* every act of 
trading in open shop.” Now, what did 
the hon. Member mean by the phrase 
** open shop ?” a shop with the door open? 
[‘* No” from Mr. Poulter.] Nothing was 
more easy than to say “ No:” but what 
would the Magistrate say when the parties 
were brought before him? If the door 
were open, the tradesman would be pro- 
secuted: so that it appeared the act of 
vending was to be secret, and not open. 
He opposed the Bill, in hopes that the 
hon. Member would at least bring in a 
Bill which should be plainly understood 
by all parties concerned. 

The House divided on the original Mo- 
tion : Ayes 43 ; Noes 54— Majority 11. 

Bill postponed for six months. 

List of the Ayes. 
Agnew, Sir A. Hardy, J. 
Alsager, Captain Maxwell, J. 
Baines, FE, Ingham, R. 
Balfour, Thomas Johnston, A. 
Baring, F. Johnstone, J. I. 
Bethell, A. Kearsley, J. H. 
Bewes, T. Martin, J. 
Brocklehurst, J. Morpeth, Lord 
Brodie, T. B. North, F. 
Chapman, A. Perceval, Colonel 
Clerk, Sir G. Phillips, C. M. S. 
Collier, G. Plumptre, J. P. 


Crewe, Sir G. Price, G. 
Dillwyn, L. W. Pringle, A. 
Finch, G. Richards, J. 


Forbes, W. 
Forster, C. S. 
Freshfield, J. W. 
Goring, H. D. 


Sibthorp, Colonel 
S:rickland, Sir G. 
Stewart, J. 
Trevor, A. 
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Young, J. 
TELLERS. 

Poulter, J. 

Pryme, G. 


Paired off. 


AGAINST. 
Nagle, Sir R. 


Verney, Sir If. 
Williams, A. 
Wilmot, Sir Eardley 
Young, G. P. 


FOR. 
Bateson, Sir R, 


Romaw Catnoric Marrtiaces (Ire- 
LAND).| Mr. Lynch moved the second 
reading of the Roman Catholic Martiages 
Bill; and began by stating, that the 
object of this Bill was, to repeal so much 
of an Act of the 19th year of King George 
2nd ‘*as makes void all marriages cele- 
brated by any Popish priest between 
Protestant and Papist,” and thereby to 
remove from the Statute-book a severe 
and penal Act, the remnant of that code 
which so long disgraced the laws of this 
country, an Act which pressed heavily 
upon the conscience of parties, inflicted 
great injury upon imnocent individuals, 
and operated most mischievously upon the 
public interest. Upon a former occasion 
he stated, that the law of marriage in 
Ireland at this day is the same as in Scot- 
Jand, the same as the Jaw of marriage in 
England before the Marriage Act. Some 


hon. Members doubted the accuracy of 


this statement, it was however confirmed 
by the right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Tamworth, upon the introduction of his 
Dissenters’ Marriage Bill, and by every 
other hon. Member who took part in that 
debate. The words de presenti, followed 
by consummation, are sufficient for the 
validity of a marriage in ireland; but 
strange to say, that if there be a religious 
ceremony, the marriage is void if that 
ceremony be performed by a Roman 
Catholic clergyman, one of the parties 
being a Protestant, or having been a 
Protestant within twelve months previously. 
This pressed heavily upon the conscience, 
and it pressed heavily upon the Catholic, 
because it was the Catholic who called for 
the ceremony, matrimony being a Sacra- 
ment of the Roman Catholic Church. 
He asked, what was this but persecution, 
and persecution towards the Catholic ex- 
clusively ? as a marriage between a member 
of the Established Church and a Dissenter, 
was not invalid, although that religious 
ceremony was performed by a Dissenting 
minister. By several Statutes Catholics 
were prevented from marrying with Pro- 
testants. He could never understand the 
policy of those S:atutes, as proselytism 
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must be the policy of every new religion ; 
and such policy could not be better ad- 
vanced than by free intercourse and inter- 
marriages. The Act of Henry 8th, pro- 
hibiting the English from intermarrying with 
the Irish, was not more absurd in reference 
to the policy of settlers in a country than 
those Statutes were in reference to the 
propagation of a new religion. If those 


Statutes had been repealed, Catholics 
and Protestants might intermarry by law. 
There had been other severe and penal 
Statutes inflicting the severest punishment, 
even the punishment of death upon Roman 
Catholic clergymen performing the cere- 
mony between Roman Catholics and Pro- 


testants. Those Statutes had also been 
repealed. They had, he said, removed 
the penalties from the priest. He nowcalled 
upon them to remove the penalties from 
the parties. Catholic and Protestant were 
by law allowed to marry. The Legislature 
could not, and ought not to prevent their 
so doing. In mercy to the individuals, he 
called upon the House to repeal this bar- 
barous Act. It was frightful to think that 
all the children of those marriages were 
illegitimate, the marriage being zpso fucto 
void. So that not only the parties them-~ 
selves, perfectly innocent, but ignorant of 
the law, might suffer, but the mnocent 
children of the marriage must necessarily 
suffer. He asked, was this just or humane ? 
But this was not all. Under the protec- 
tion of this Act, the grossest villany and 
depravity might be perpetrated. A man 
knowing the law, determined upon the 
ruin of an innocent female, aud having 
failed to seduce her from the paths of 
virtue, might get the ceremony of marriage 
performed by a Roman Catholic clergy- 
man, and might afterwards repudiate that 
woman as his wife. A man meaning 
everything honourable, but ignorant of 
the law, might marry and have the re- 
ligious ceremony performed by a Roman 
Catholic clergyman ; he might get tired of 
his wife—he discovered the law, and he also 
might repudiate his wife. But whether 
the wife were repudiated or not, the chil- 
dren are illegitimate. He asked, whether 
this law ought to be allowed to remain? 
There had been similar penal laws in 
Scotland relating to marriages between 
Catholics, Presbyterians, and Protestants. 
These Acts have been repealed, and now 
Roman Catholics might marry with Pres- 
byterians or Protestants in Scotland—and 
have the marriage performed by Roman 
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Catholic clergymen, and the marriage was | 
good. So that the persecution under this | 
Act was not only exclusively Catholic, | 
but exclusively Irish. in England there | 
was a Marriage Act, but it pressed alike | 
upon the Protestant, the Dissenter, and | 
the Catholic. It might be said, why not | 
have a ceremony also performed ’by a Pro- | 
testant clergyman, in which case the | 
marriage would be good under the 33rd | 
George 3rd. But he asked, why should | 
such a ceremony be compulsory. It was | 
persecution again—it was another inter- 
ference with conscience, as one of the 
parties might object to such a ceremony. 
All that he asked, all that would be 
effected by the repeal of this Act would 
be, that if a Protestant, yielding to the 
conscientious feelings of the person whom 
he was about to make his partner for life, 
allowed the ceremony to be performed 
by a Roman Catholic clergyman, his doing 
so would not vitiate the marriage, and 
render his children illegitimate; for let it 
be recollected, he said, the marriage would 
be good without any ceremony whatever. 
He might state to the House many cases 
to show how injuriously this act operated 
with regard to individuals, but he would 
be content with stating two:—The first 
was the case of a marriage between a Pro- 
testant and a Catholic, the religious 
ceremony having been performed by a 
Roman Catholic Clergyman only. A 
large personal estate descended upon the 
wife, which the husband possessed, and 
laid it out entirely in the purchase of land. 
He died intestate, and the wife claimed 
her dower; but the heir at law resisted 
such claim, and successfully, by proving 
that one of the parties was a Protes- 
tant, and that the religious ceremony had 
been performed by a Roman Catholic 
clergyman. The next case was one he 
stated last year, but it could not be too 
often stated. An officer in the army in 
a town in Ireland, married a lady about 
twenty-four years since, and the religious 
ceremony was performed by a Roman 
Catholic clergyman. There was issue of 
that marriage one child, ason. A large 
estate descended upon the father, which 
he enjoyed during his life ; he died leaving 
his son very young, who was made a ward 
in court, in a suit in which many members 
of the family were parties, including his 
uncle the remainder man. This son was 
considered and treated as the legitimate 





son of his father, and was allowed the sum 
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of seven hundred pounds a-year for his 
maintenance. Upon his coming of age, 
and upon his requiring that he should be 
let into the possession of the estate, his 
uncle the remainder man, turns round 
upon him and says ‘1 have discovered 
that your mother professed herself to be 
a Protestant within twelve months before 
her marriage, and as the religious ceremony 
was performed by a Roman. Catholic cler- 
gyman, the marriage is void, and you are 
illegitimate”—so that this man has now 
to prove, at the distance of twenty-four 


| years that his mother was nota Protestant 


at that period, or did not profess herself 
to be one. If he should fail he will be left 
without a shilling. This was the operia- 
tion of the Act, and he (Mr. Lynch) put 
it to the House whether such a law should 
be allowed to remain. This act operated 
most mischievously upon the public 
interest. It endangered all titles and 
rendered the enjoyment of all property 
insecure. Marriage was a_ necessary link 
in all titles. Every purchaser was obliged 
to require evidence of the marriage of the 
party under whom the title was derived. 
But while this Act remained on the statute 
book, it would also be necessary for him 
to inquire into the religion of both parties 
and to inquire by whom the religious cere- 
mony was performed. Evidence might 
be procured upon all these facts, and the 
purchaser might be satisfied, but how 
could he be secure that all the circum- 
stances of the case had been disclosed to 
him, and if they had not, he might, at the 
distance of twenty years, be deprived of 
the estate which he had purchased with 
the fruits of his hard labour and earning. 
He again asked the House was this a state 
in which the law should be left? This 
act which he sought to repeal had the 
effect of bringing the administration of the 
laws into disrepute, for both judges and 
juries would exert themselves in every 
way to evade such a law. They would as 
in the case of capital punishment, and as 
alluded to by Blackstone, be guilty of 
what was called pious frauds and perjuries. 
The consequence was the lessening of 
respect for the administration of Jaw in 
general. A remarkable instance of this 
sort occurred in France. After the re- 
vocation of the Edict cf Nantes, en act 
very sitnilar to this was passed, enabling a 
Huguenot becoming a Catholic torepudiate 
his wife. Some eases of glaring villany 
and hardship having come before the courts, 
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the judges absolutely refused to execute 
the law, and finally it was repealed ; but 


in the meantime the administration of 


justice suffered. It would, no doubt, be 
urged on the other side, that a general 
measure should be brought in regarding 
the law of marriage in Ireland. He 
thought so too, but he was of opinion that 
nothing effectual could be done without 
a good system of registration, and this 
must be a measure brought forward by 
government; but whatever might be ap- 
plied to Ireland respecting the law of mar- 
riage in that country, this act, he said, 
must be repealed, This anomaly must 
be got rid of. Why notdoitnow? It would 
also be urged that the repeal of this act 
would tend to clandestine marriages. He 
was at a loss to know how it could have 
that effect. All marriages might now be 
performed in Ireland at any hour of the 
day. ‘The repeal of this act would not, 
therefore, alter the law in this respect. 
There was no publication of bauns, or ob- 
taining a license required in Ireland. 
There were laws against clandestine mar- 
riages in Ireland, and against the marriage 
of minors. He did not propose to alter 
any of these laws. If further laws were 


necessary he would not refuse his consent ; 


but then they must be equally applicable 
toall. Besides, they had to rely upon the 
respectability and character of the Roman 
Catholic clergymen in Ireland, and the 
law of the Roman Catholic Church was, 
that no religious ceremony is valid in that 
church that is not performed by the parish 
priest or some one deputed by him, and in 
the presence of two witnesses,and the priest 
is enjoined to inquire into the prohibited 
degrees, which are more severe in the 
Catholic than in the Protestant Church; 
and those Gentlemen who oppose the re- 
peal of this act on this ground, and who 
would not allow the validity of a marriage 
between Protestant and Catholic, cele- 
brated by a Catholic priest, are not 
shocked at, and take no steps to prevent, 
the marriage of the celebrated Joseph 
Wood, at the Haymarket, in Dublin, or 
his successor. Upon these grounds he 
besought the House to repeal this act, and 
for this purpose to read the Lill a second 
time. 

Colonel Perceval said, he had listened 
with attention on a former occasion to the 
speech in which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had introduced this Measure, and 
from full consideration of the topics urged 
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in that speech, as well as of the provisions 
of the act, itself, he felt it his duty deci- 
dedly to oppose the Measure proposed by 
the hon. and learned Member. In offer- 
ing himself to the House, he wished to be 
distinctly understood,that he should be very 
far from opposing a Measure which had 
for its object to effect a total improvement 
in the law relating to marriages in Ireland ; 
but, on the other hand, he felt himself 
bound to oppose the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, when he heard from him, that 
his object in bringing forward this Bill was 
to repeal the enactment of the 19th Geo. 
2nd, which made null and void all mar- 
riages celebrated by a Roman Catholic 
Priest between parties who are Protestants, 
or where one of them is a Protestant and 
the other a Roman Catholic: for he must 
be allowed to remind the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that the Act in question was 
the only check now left against the per- 
formance of clandestine marriages in 
Ireland. | He (Colonel Perceval) opposed 
this Bill, therefore, not because he was 
averse to a change inthe Marriage-law, 
but because he thought that it would in- 
troduce a greater evil by removing the 
check which the law had provided against 
clandestine marriages. And why had the 
law interposed the provision making mar- 
riages celebrated by a Roman Catholic 
Clergyman, where Protestants were parties 
concerned, null and void? It was because 
the Roman Catholic Clergyman would not 
allow of the interference of the religious re- 
gulations which were absolutely necessary 
ina Protestant state ! The Roman Catholics 
considered it a degradation to them that 
the law of the land required that such 
marriages should be first solemnized by 
Protestant Clergymen; but why had the 
legislature imposed this necessary preli- 
minary? It was not that the law gave, or 
aimed at giving, any exclusive rights to 
the Clergyman of the Established Church, 
or allowed him to celebrate the marriage, 
but that he is by the law of the land the 
Clergyman of the parish where the mar- 
riage is to be solemnized, and the person 
appointed by law to make the necessary 
inquiries as to the parties between whom 
it is to take place. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had saidthat Protestant Clergy- 
men and Roman Catholic Priests can, and 
do, celebrate marriages at any bour of the 
day or night, without the publication of 
banns or the obtaining a license ;_ but he 
(Colonel Perceval) differed toto colo from 
s 
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the hon. and Jearned Gentleman in this 
respect. He (Colonel Perceval) had not 
the great advantage of being a legal man, 
but he would, nevertheless, say ‘that, as 
the law stood, no Clergyman of the 
Established Church could legally celebrate 
marriage unless the banns had been three 
times published, or a license obtained— 
and a license could not be obtained until 
the proper officer appointed for granting 
it was satisfied of the propriety of granting 
it, or if either of the parties was under 
age, until the consent of the parents or 
guardians of that person were obtained. 
This he believed to be the law, and 
although he was aware of the disadvantage 
under which he (Colonel Perceval,) who 
was not a legal man, Jaboured when op- 
posed to the hon, and learned Gentleman 
opposite, yet he would endeavour, as far 
as he could, to make out his case by 
reference to the law as it stands. By the 
62nd canon of the Ecclesiastical Law, it 
is provided that no Clergyman of the 
Established Church shall, on pain of 
suspension during three years, celebrate 
marriages between any persons without 
banns or license, nor at unseasonable 


hours, nor in any yaa place—nor, if 
the parties, or one of them, be under age, 


without the consent of the parents or 
guardians of such persons. Here was a 
distinct provision against the evils which 
he feared. One great objection he had 
to giving this unlimited power to the 
Roman Catholic Clergyman was the im- 
propriety of celebrating marriages at 
unseasonable hours. With respect to the 
places at which the ceremony might be 
performed, the hon. Gentleman had cer- 
tainly brought forward some _ insulated 
cases; but he (Colonel Perceval) was 
satisfied that the marriages between Pro- 
testants, and Protestants and Roman Ca- 
tholics, were generally performed in the 
open Church. He could not tell whether 
this law which he had cited was, pro- 
perly speaking, the act of the Legislature 
or not, because he was not sufficiently 
learned in the law to be aware of the fact ; 
but he could say that it was the Eccle- 
siastical Law which the Clergy of the 
Church of Ireland were bound to respect, 
under which they were liable to suspension 
and under which they could not with pro- 
priety encourage clandestine marriages, or 
celebrate them, without having first given 
every opportunity of ascertaining whether 
there was any lawful impediment to their 
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solemnization, or if the parties were under 
age, without obtaining the consent of the 
parents or guardians. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman stated that was a per- 
secuting act under which the Roman 
Catholics suffered. He (Colonel Perceval) 
denied that it was a persecuting act, or that 
they suffered, or had any reason to com- 
plain of the law requiring that all marriages 
between Protestants and Roman Catholics 
shall first be solemnized by a Protestant 
Clergyman. Why was this regulation 
imposed? It was, as he before said, 
because the Roman Catholic Clergyman 
did not conceive himself to be under the 
influence of the law in this respect; be- 
cause he disavowed the right of interfer- 
ence in any Ecclesiastical concerns ; 
because he did not submit to the necessity 
for the publication of banns, to the legality 


of licenses, or to the examination which 


ought always to be entered into before 
persons are allowed to marry; because 
the Roman Catholic Clergyman wished to 
have an uncontrolled powerof solemnizing 
marriages, when, where, and under what 
circumstances he pleased, and without 
ascertaining those facts, the knowledge of 
which was absolutely necessary for the 
welfare of the parties concerned. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman referred to 
what he supposed to be a security—the 
presence of two witnesses; but he (Colo- 
nel Perceval) must be allowed to say, that 
any idea of security to arise from such a 
source was absurd, because there was good 
reason why proof should be given before 
witnesses as before the Ecclesiastical 
authority, of the non-existence of any 
moral objection. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman also said, that Roman Ca- 
tholics were prohibited from celebrating 
marriages, where Protestants of the Esta- 
blished Church were parties ; but he said, 
that the Dissenters also were under the 
same disability, and he referred the hon. 
and learned Member to the 21st and 22nd 
Geo. 3rd, c. 25, declaring the marriages 
of Dissenters by Dissenting clergymen 
valid, but making an express exception of 
cases where either party was of the Esta- 
blished Church. [Mr. Lynch: No!] 
The hon. Gentleman might say “ no” 
but the statute-book says “‘ yes; and he 
(Colonel Perceval) would refer the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to the act itself. 
The Act now proposed to be passed by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
put the Roman Catholic Clergy in a bet- 
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ter position than the Dissenting Clergy ; 
but the legitimate object of all enactments 
on the subject should be to discountenance 
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the predominance of any one sect in Ire- | 


land, and to give to clergymen of every 
persuasion the power to solemnize mar- 
riage, if those precautions are taken before- 
hand which are rendered absolutely 
necessary by the solemn nature of the 
contract, and which were sanctioned by 
universal practice. The Act it proposed 


to repeal was the only one now in existence ! 


which prevented the Roman Catholic 
Priest solemnizing marriages when and 
how he pleased. 
and learned Member whether it was 


dealing fairly with the Protestant Esta- | 


blished Church to give permission to the 


Clergyman of another persuasion to come | 


in and celebrate marriage, where Protes- 
tants were parties concerned, just as they 
pleased, without instituting those inquiries, 


and taking those precautions, which were | 


absolutely necessary for the welfare of the 
individuals. He put it to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman whether it was fair to 
sweep away the only check that was now 
left on the performance of clandestine 
marriages. He did not wish, God forbid 
that he should! to interfere between 
them and persons of their own religion ; 
but he did wish to prevent them from 
coming into families professing another 
faith —rendering themselves accessory to 
abductions—and being ready at any time 
to celebrate marriages if they were duly 
paid: all which this Bill would allow them 
to do, without any check whatever. An 
Act passed inthe 12th of George Ist, 
which made it a capital felony fora Clergy- 
man of either religion to contract mar- 
riages of this description, the severity of 
that penalty caused the Act to be impe- 
rative, because parties would not prosecute 
when prosecution would subject the 
offender to such severe consequences. 
To do away with the penalty it was, that 
the Act which the hon. and learned 
Member now proposed to repeal, the 19th 
Geo. 2, was passed, making the marriage 
contracted under such circumstances void, 
but repealing the penal enactment of the 
former. A Bill was introduced two ses- 
sions ago by the Attorney-General for 
Ireland, repealing that part of an Act 
passed in the 32nd, Geo, 2nd, which 
imposed a penalty of 5002, in lien of the 
former severe penalty, without substituting 
any other in its place, the consequence of 
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| all which was, that while the Protestant 
| Clergyman was still subject to severe 
penalties for non-performance of his duty 
in the due celebration of marriages, the 
| Roman Catholic Priest was subject to no 
| punishment whatever. No man in the 
| louse was more anxious than he was to 
'see a general Marriage-law brought in; 
| but until some such measure as that was 
| passed, he felt it his duty to oppose to the 
{utmost extent any legislative enactment 
which would take away the preventive to 
Roman Catholic C lergymen from entering 
| as they pleased into families of persons of 
another persuasion, and marrying indivi- 
| duals without the consent of their parents 
or guardians. He would read a_ passage 

from aletter which he had received on the 
14th May, the day on which the second 
reading of this Bill was to have come on, 
from an Archdeacon of the Church of 
| Ireland, and in which he stated two oc- 
currences of themselves sufficient to pre- 
vent the Legislature from granting this 
power to the Roman Catholic Clergy.— 
The writer savs, “J will state a circum. 
stance which occurred in this place on 
Thursday last. A young man, aged nine- 
teen years, applied to me for a licence to 
marry a woman of forty. I asked him if 
they were Roman Catholics; but he said 
they were Protestants, and, looking at the 
disparity of ages, I refused to grant the 
licence. He then immediately went to a 
Roman Catholic priest, who, for the sum 
of 1/7. 5s., married them directly. If such 
things as these are allowed to go on, 
there will soon be an end to that authority 
which parents ought to possess during the 
minority of their children. A worse case 
than the above occurred in another place: 
a priest married a young gentleman, 
eighteen years of age, to his mother’s maid- 
servant, which had such an effect on the 
mother that she died in consequence of it.” 
The Protestants, he repeated, did not wish 
to interfere with the power enjoyed by the 
Roman Catholics when exercised among 
themselves; but they did object to its 
operation in the families of Protestants, 
unless under proper restrictions. As the 
law stood, the parties are obliged to go 
before a Protestant clergyman, who could 
not, except under severe penalties, cele- 
brate marriage without first making 
inquiries necessary for the satisfaction 
of the families of the parties. The 
Protestants did not object to extend 
the same power to the Roman Catholic 
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clergy, without the necessary consequence 
of nullity in the marriage, if they would 
submit to go through the same precaution- 
ary system as was gone through by the 
Protestant clergy, and give every publicity 
to the intentions of the contracting parties 
as would make the necessary inquiries 
previously. He would be the first to 
support a general Marriage Bill which 
should contain such a condition as that. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman in one 
of his arguments seemed to infer that 
while the Roman Catholic priest was, 
comparatively speaking, prevented from 
celebrating such marriages, persons of the 
Protestant faith, even Laymen, could do 
so with impunity. Any general Marriage 
Act must remedy such an evil as that, or 
it would be utterly inefficacious. The 
moral feeling of the people of Ireland led 
them at present to wish that marriages 
should be so celebrated as to render them 
valid, morally speaking, as well as in 
point of faith; and he certainly thought 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 


would allow that moral feeling full play, 
and should not introduce any measure 
which would tend to the increase of clan- 
destine marriages, by giving to the Roman 
Catholic clergy a power to celebrate 


marriages without their being under neces- 
sary precautionary restrictions, Under 
all these circumstances, hoping that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman might be 
induced not to press forward his Bill now, 
and feeling as he did his inability to com- 
pete with the hon. Gentleman in argument, 
he should still attempt to discharge what 
he felt to be his duty, by moving that this 
Bill be read a second time this day six 
months. 

Mr. O’Connell said, it was no dis- 
paragement to the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber to be ignorant of law, but lest his 
statements might have made an impression 
on the House, he begged to put the matter 
right. He admitted that if the gallant 
Member was right in point of law, the 
Act then under discussion ought not to 
pass. As the law at present stood, how- 
ever, nobody suffered but the innocent 
children, and them alone; and he would 
ask, was that a state of things to con- 
tinue? The guilty clergyman, the guilty 
father, escaped; but the law at present 
inflicted its direst penalties on the innocent 
children. The hon. and gallant Officer 
was totally ignorant of the law of marriage 
in Jreland: he had said, that a marriage 
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between two Protestants was not valid, 
except celebrated according to the canons 
of the Church of England, or by licence ; 
that, in short, it was attended by some 
precautions. Now, he would not dispute 
with the gallant Officer as to extent; but, 
in fact, there were none. 

Colonel Perceval: I stated, that if the 
clergyman celebrated the marriage im- 
properly, he was liable to be deprived, 
epso facto, for three years, of his benefice. 

Mr. O’Connell admitted, of course, that 
the marriage-maker, the clergyman, was 
liable to punishment, except he had no 
benefice ; but then the marriage itself was 
perfectly valid, and that was a resource to 
the very worst class of clergymen in Ire- 
land. As soon as they were deprived for 
misconduct, they set up as marriage- 
makers. They might marry whom they 
pleased, and where they pleased; and the 
Bishop had the power certainly to degrade 
him, but the marriage notwithstanding was 
a legal marriage. A man of the name of 
Wood, a couple-beggar, had resided for 
nearly thirty years in the Haymarket, and 
was in the constant habit of marrying 
persons for half-a-crown, Those marriages 
in all cases in Ireland were decided to be 
legal; and in one instance, in the case of 
a prosecution for bigamy, in a family with 
which his (Mr. O’Connell’s son) was con- 
nected, Wood’s book, after his death, was 
admitted by the Court as evidence. But 
when Wood died, did his trade die with 
him? No such thing. Another degraded 
Protestant clergyman took it up, and at 
the present moment was following his 
vocation. There was one man who had 
been actually married by him four times, 
at 1s. 6d. each time. ‘That was the state 
of the law at present; and the practice 
was even now going on. There was in 
fact no Marriage-law in Ireland. There 
were sectarian Marriage-laws indeed ; 
every Protestant clergyman could marry, 
when he pleased, the Presbyterian, the 
Catholic, the Episcopalian. By leaving 
the statute in existence, they would not 
punish either of those two clergymen, 
however improperly they might have mar- 
ried parties; but upon whom did the 
penalty fall? Upon the issue of the 
marriage? Now, ought that anomaly to 
remain. He wished to have the Bill go 
into Committee. It was a curious fact, 
that in England the Marriage-law was the 
strictest, and in Scotland the loosest, of 
all the nations of Europe. Jn the latter, 
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it was only required that the parties should 
sign a written contract; and yet there 
was no people in the world more distin- 
guished for prudence in marriages than 
the Scotch. In Ireland, the law was a 
kind of medium between the two; but 
there was one great anomaly, and that 
ought to be taken away, and the law 
made equal to all. Sectarian prejudices 
being then at an end, nobody, whatever 
his prejudices, could come forward with 
such cases as those which they had heard. 
On what ground was the hon. Member’s 
Bill opposed? Because there were “ sec- 
tarian prejudices.” Why the Catholic 
told them that the law was of a sectarian 
character, and till it was repealed it would 
continue so. When the present measure 
had passed, the law would be equal to 
all, and then the general Marriage-law 
ought to be discussed with the calmest 
temper, and settled, after a careful ex- 
amination, with the most rigid impar- 
tiality. 

Mr. Shaw objected to the Bill, while he 
was free to admit the anomalous and im- 
perfect state of the whole Marriage-law in 
Ireland, and as ready as any hon. Mem- 
ber to support an enlarged and general 
measure for its revision and improvement. 
The only effect, however, of the Bill then 
proposed would be, to remove the single 
obstacle to the celebration of clandestine 
marriages by Roman Catholic priests— 
and although as was agreed on the other 
side, such marriages might be performed 
without the clergy, yet the disinclination of 
the people to be married by any other than 
a regular clergyman operated as a moral 
check in that respect. It was very re- 
markable that though within the last two 
years the subject had been legislated upon 
by the present Attorney and the late So- 
licitor General of Ireland, they both had 
purposely and advisedly omitted the enact- 
ment which it was by that Bill sought to 
introduce, rendering such marriages valid, 
and by that means repealing the 19th 
George 2nd, which was passed expressly 
to annul marriages, celebrated by Roman 
Catholic priests, between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics, notwithstanding the 
severe penalties which at that time were 
in force against Roman Catholic priests 
for celebrating them. He had not ob- 
jected to the Bill of the present Attorney 
General (Mr. Perrin), abolishing those 
penalties, because he considered them ex- 
treme, and out of proportion to the offence; 
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but he deprecated the present Bill, which, 
without improving the Marriage: law in Ire- 
land generally, would do away the only 
practical impediment to clandestine mar- 
riages being performed between Members 
of different religious persuasions by the 
Roman Catholic priesthood. 

Dr. Lushington did not see why because 
the Attorney-General was not in his place, 
they should not go on then without him. 
He had a great respect for that hon. and 
learned Gentleman and believed that if 
he were in his place he would be among 
the best supporters of the Bill. Let them 
not wait then, however, for that learned 
Gentleman to remove a great practical 
grievance from the Marriage: law of Ire- 
land. With respect to the measure, it 
proposed to repeal a statute, the effect of 
which was to render null and void all 
marriages celebrated by Popish priests be- 
tween Protestants and Catholics. Now 
let the House look at the inconveniences 
arising from the present state of the law, 
and compare them with the expected con- 
sequences pointed at by the gallant 
Colonel, and the right hon. Gentleman. 
Was there one thing in the whole world 
more difficult to be ascertained before 
death, much more, subsequently, than the 
religious belief and profession of any par- 
ticular party 2. Who was to make the in- 
quiry? Who was to pay the penalty? 
Put a case: an unfortunate woman, igno- 
rant of the state of the law, relying upon 
the assertions and the promises of him who 
led her to the celebration of the marriage, 
who told her that she had but to answer 
‘* Yes,” to the questions proposed to her, 
and that her marriage would be good. Re- 
lying upon the faith and assertions of him 
in whom she would of all others naturally 
place the most unlimited confidence, the 
marriage took place: what happened ? 
First he would suppose an investigation 
took place ; and her religion was dis- 
covered to have been Protestant. Upon 
whom fell the penalty? not upon the 
priest; not upon the seducer;—no, but 
upon the unfo:tunate woman, and her chil- 
dren! Was thatjustice? Was that equality? 
Was that the law of Ireland? Or again: 
the marriage existed for years: a ques- 
tion arose as to the title of an estate: an 
inquiry took place as to whether the 
parties were both Roman Catholics at the 
time of the marriage: the witnesses 
were dead: the fact could not be proved; 
the children were declared illegitimate ; 
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and the estate fell to the next heir. 
Now, such a law was a disgrace to 
civilized life. It was rendering uncer- 
tain that contract, which of all others 
ought to be the most certain: it was 
putting into the hands of a party, those 
rights and privileges, which ought to be 
most sacredly preserved by every nation 
which looked to the happiness of its sub- 
jects. Clandestine marriages were great 
evils, against which he (Dr. Lushington) 
had raised his voice for many years; but 
prior to the year 1754, marriages were 
single contracts “‘ per verba de presenti!” 
they ought to preventimproper marriages, 
but when once the marriage was performed, 
the contract should be valid. It was no 
remedy, but in ninety-nine cases out of 
100, instead of a remedy, it was a penalty, 
to render the marriage null and void. It 
blasted the prospects of the parties for 
ever, and then talked to them of a 
‘‘remedy.” Let the Legislature prevent 
the marriage if it could; but let the knot, 
once tied, be tied for ever. Upon those 
grounds, he (Dr. Lushington) hoped the 
Bill would ultimately go farther in its pro- 
visions. He hoped it would be rendered 
retrospective, and that the Legislature 
would seriously direct its attention to the 
whole Marriage-law of England and Ire- 
land, so as to afford reasonable security 
against clandestine marriages; but to 
make them when once contracted endure 
for the lives of the parties, 

Mr. Sergeant Jacksor concurred ia 
much that had fallen from the learned 
civilian, and considered that it was most 
preposterous after the law had inflicted 
capital punishment to superadd a penalty 
of 500/. He concurred likewise in the 
view taken by the learned doctor of the 
evils resulting from clandestine marriages, 
and it was that consideration which in- 
duced him to urge the advocates of the 
Bill rather to bring in one general Mar- 
riage-law, and not bv the present measure 
to remove the only bar which then existed 
in Ireland to clandestine marriages. He 
was not one of those who desired to see 
the law remain in its present state; on 
the contrary, he should cheerfully support 
an extended measure of improvement, but 
it was because he felt anxious for that 
larger measure that he did not think it 
wise to proceed with the second reading 
then moved, the more especially as the 
Law Officersof the Crown for Ireland were 
not then in their places, 
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Lord Morpeth said, that although he 
had not the advantage of hearing the 
sound and skilful opinions of the Attorney 
and Solicitor-General for Ireland, he could 
not but feel that there was quite enough of 
law in the House to justify him in con- 
senting to the second reading of the Bill. 
He hoped that before it went into Com- 
mittee the Law Officers of the Crown would 
be in the House. 

Mr. Sheed was in favour of the measure. 
He was at a loss to ascertain how the gal- 
fant Member (Colovel Perceval) had ob- 
tained such a knowledge of canon law, 
but on consideration he supposed it was 
acquired during his recent connexion with 
the Ordnance Department. 

The Bill was read a second time. 


Limiration or Pouts.] Mr. Elphin- 
stone moved the second reading of the 
Bill, for limiting the duration of the Poll 
at elections which contained only two 
enacting clauses; viz.; on the limiting 
the poll at elections to one day in coun- 
ties; and the second for effecting the 
same purpese in boroughs. The expe- 
rience of the general elections since 1832, 
sufliciently proved that all the freeholders 
in the most extensive counties could be 


polled in one day, inasmuch as no less 
than 1,000 voters had been taken in that 
time at one booth, whilst the average num- 


ber which it would be necessary to 
take would only be 600. At. the general 
election in 1832, three-fourths of the elec- 
tors polled in oneday. ‘Taking ten of the 
largest counties, he found that out of 
44,561, persons who voted, 37,075 voted 
on the first day. The results of the 
boroughs, in the elections was still more 
favourable to his view, and he therefore 
could have no doubt that it was feasible 
to take all the polls in one day. The 
chief object of his Bill was to defeat the 
intentions and wishes of those who, by 
holding their votes till the second day, 
expected to obtain a bribe after the strug- 
gle had commenced, 

Mr. Ewart said, the practicability of the 
Bill was shown clearly on the evidence 
given by the town-clerk of the borough 
he represented, both before the Corpora- 
tion Commissioners and the Committee 
of the House on the subject of election 
proceedings. The number of electors in 
Liverpool exceeded 11,000, and the officer 
to whose testimony he referred proved 
that the poll there could easily be taken 
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inone day. He had great pleasure in 
seconding the Motion. 

The Attorney-General did not rise to 
oppose the second reading, though he 
doubted the expediency at the present 
moment of proceeding with this single 
measure. It could not be forgotten that 
the hon. Member for Middlesex, the chair- 
man of the Committee which had recom- 
mended this and other measures of large 
importance for completing the machinery 
of the Reform Act, had given notice of a 
Bill having a similar objec t to the present. 
Besides this, nothing could be easier than 
to include all the details and provisions of 
this Bill in the Registration Bill which had 
been introduced by his noble Friend the 
Secretary forthe Home Department. His 
only anxiety was to prevent the confusion 
which might arise from so much legisla- 
tion on the same subject. One general 
act might comprise all these details, and 
approving, as he did entirely, of the prin- 
ciple of this Bill, he should not oppose its 
second reading, in the hope that the hon. 
Member for Hastings would postpone its 
future progress until the other measures 
to which he had adverted were fully be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. William Duncombe also thought 


that the Bill might be embodied in one of 


those before. or about to be before, the 
House, especially in that Bill for the better 
registration of voters. He had great doubts 
as to the policy of limiting the poll to one 
day only, particularly in counties, It was 
extremely questionable whether all the 
electors could be brought up to the poll in 
ove day in wide and populous districts, 
like the one he had the honour to repre- 
sent. Under these circumstances it would 
be advantageous, in large districts, to allow 
the poll to remain open for the same pe- 
riod as at present. 

Mr. Baines said, that in the West Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire there were 7,000 voters. 
On a late occasion the total nates polled 
was 16,000, of whom 13,000 were polled 
in one day. He was assured that double 
that number could with perfect conve- 
nience have polled in the same time. It 
would be a great benefit to the country 
to have the elections take place in one 
day, for, generally speaking, corruption 
took place on the night between the two 
days of polling. 

Mr. Aglionby concurred in the observa- 
tions of the learned Attorney-General, 
and thought that if more general measures 
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on the subject were not proceeded with, 
the present one might be carried into 
effect. If polling were to be limited to 
one day there should be a more speedy 
mode adopted than the present one of tak- 
ing the poll. 

Dr. Bowring approved of the principle 
of the Bill. It would be a great improve- 
ment of the law; and, wishing to see its 
provisions extended to Scotland, he 
should, when it got into Committee, move 
the omission of the Clause restricting its 
operation to England. 

The Lord-Advocate concurred in the 
propriety of extending the provisions of 
this bill to Scotland, but thought that it 
would be necessary in that case to provide 
some remedy to prevent the tendering of 
unnecessary oaths for the mere purpose of 
creating de slay. He thought that the best 
mode of preventing such a trick would be 
to introduce into the bill a clause provid- 
ing that if at 4 o’clock, when the poll now 
closed, there were any electors unpolled 
who wished to poll, they should give in 
their names immediately to the returpin or 
officer, and that the poll should be kept 
open the next day till they were all poiled. 

Colonel Sibthorp opposed the Bill. Ill 
health, bad weather, and many other 
circumstances which it would be tedious 
to enumerate, might prevent an elector 
from voting on the first day of the poll, 
and therefore, in his opinion a second day 
ought to be allowed. 

Lord Morpeth gave his cordia) suppor 
to the Bill. He had just returned from 
the election in Yorkshire, at which a 
greater number of votes had_ been polled 
than at any other election which had taken 
place under the Reform Bill, and he knew 
that in one of the most populous districts, 
at which he happe ned to be, at 1 o’clock 
on the first day of the poll, a large ma- 
jority of the electors had sal by that 
hour. Indeed, the chief business of the 
day was then over, as not more than 5 or 
6 electors afterwards straggled in. ‘That 
circumstance proved that it would be as 
satisfactory to the electors to the 
elected to have the poll terminated in one 
day. 

Mr. Warburton thought that it would 
be most desirable to secure the passing of 
this Bill in the present session, as it was 
impossible to tell how soon they might be 
sent back to their constituents. 

The Attorney-General wished not to be 
misunderstood, No one was more desi- 
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ous than himself that this enactment 
should pass in the present session, and it 
was only in the hope that it would form 
part of another bill already before the 
House that he had wished all further 
proceedings to be postponed for the pre- 
sent. If the bill to which he had alluded 
should be in any danger, he would wil- 
lingly support the present measure. 

Mr. Blackstone entirely agreed that it 
was desirable to have the poll taken in a 
single day, for a second day only tended 
to encourage bribery. 

Mr. Cayley also concurred in the opin- 
ion that the second day afforded a decided 
advantage to the candidate who had the 
longest purse, and, therefore, he should 
give this Bill his support. 

Mr. Pease thought that voters should 
be-allowed to vote where they resided, and 
not where their property was situate. He 
agreed that this Bill would be a great im- 
provement. 

Mr. O’ Brien wished to have the provi- 
sions of the Bill extended to Ireland. 

Mr. O’Connell supported the Motion, 
and hoped that the good example it would 
set for England would be extended to 
lreland. 

Mr. Hardy also supported the Motion. 
In his view of the subject the poll should 
proceed without interruption. Any objec- 
tion taken toa voter might be made at 
the time when the vote was given, and 
heard afterwards, when the only question 
which could be raised would be as to the 
identity of the person to whom the objec- 
tion was made. 

Motion agreed to, and Bill read a se- 
cond time. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 4, 1835. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By Lord FrversHAmM, 
from three Places, for Relief to the Agricultural Interest.— 
By the Earl of Ropen, from Leighlin, against Appro- 
priating the Revenues of the Protestant Church to other 
purposes-—By the Bishop of CuEster, from Durham, 
against the use of Spirituous Liquors; from four Places, 
for Protection to the Protestant Church of Ireland. 


CentraL Criminat Court.] Lord 
Brougkam called the attention of the 
House to a matter on which he had 
recently obtained a return, namely, the 
number of cases tried at the Central 
Criminal Court, before the Judges and 
the city officers. Malicious persons, who 
were the more malicious in proportion to 
their ignorance, had represented that the 
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learned Judges now, since the passing of 
the Central Criminal Court Act, had tried 
fewer prisoners than formerly. The state- 
ment was utterly devoid of truth, but was 
not the less persevered in. The return 
which he had moved for,and which wasnow 
made, showed that in each of three years, 
the number of larcenies tried by the City 
law officers was nearly the same—namely, 
725 in one year, 694 in another, and 674 
in a third. In the first of these years, 
there were 806 offenders, out of which 
number 725 were tried for petty larcenies 
alone. The graver offences only were 
brought before the learned Judges. To 
prove that their labours were not less, but 
greater than ever, he had moved for this 
return, It was a return of all offences 
tried during six months of six successive 
years. In this return he had selected the 
seven principal offences—burglary, forgery, 
cutting and maiming, manslaughter, rape, 
and robbery. In the six months ending 
April, 1830, the City law officers had 
tried, of these principal offences, thirty- 
three ; the learned Judges had tried thirty- 
seven. In the last of the six months 
selected — namely, the six months end- 
ing April 5, 1835, the City law officers 
had tried, of these graver offences, twenty- 
seven; while the learned Judges had 
tried sixty-nine. So that, in former times, 
before the Central Criminal Court was 
established, the City law officers had tried, 
of the graver offences, nearly as many as 
the learned Judges; but in the last six 
months the number of these graver 
offences tried before the learned Judges 
was nearly double that of the graver 
offences tried before the City law officers. 
He had excluded cases of murder from 
this return, because cases of that kind 
were sometimes tried indiscriminately by 
the City law officers, and by the Judges. 
He had mentioned these things, because 
malicious persons had represented that 
since the institution of the Central Crimi- 
nal Court the learned Judges had tried 
less than formerly the number of offenders 
brought before the court. The reverse 
was the fact; but that did not prevent 
these persons from making the statement. 
He could not conceive the motive for these 
misrepresentations, except that he was the 
author of the Central Criminal Court Bill. 
He now moved that the return should be 
printed, 
Agreed to. 
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Grant to Maynooth. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday June 4, 1835. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By Mr. O'CONNELL, from. 
the Catholic Residents at Madras, for Appointing a Cler- 
gyman of their Persuasion to reside among them.—By 
Mr. Bo.uine, from Bolton, against the Dissenters’ 
Marriage Bill.—By Lord Morprtu, from Dewsbury 
(Yorkshire) for Repealing the Duty on Spirit Licenses; 
from Tadmorden, for the Repeal of the Factories’ Regu- 
lation Act; and from Leeds, for continuing the Drawback 
on Soap used in Manufactories.—By Sir ROBERT BATESON, 
from the General Synod of Ulster, against the present 
Manner of Administering Oaths to Presbyterians.—By Mr. 
WI ks, from Ashwell, against Tithes.—By Mr. Hovées, 
from Horsmonden, in favour of a Commutation of Tithes. 
—By Mr. Ewart, from the Isle of Man, for a Reform of 
the Institutions of the Island.—By Mr. Divert, from 
Ripon, against the Erection of small Tenements for the 
Purpose of creating Votes; from Teignmouth, against the 
Dues on Coal levied by the Corporation of Exeter.—By 
Mr. O'Dwyer, from Navan, for Exempting Materials 
used for Building Catholic Churches, from the Payment of 
Duty.—By Mr. CHRISTOPHER FitTzsimMon, from Persons 
Confined for Debt in Kilmainham Marshalsea, for Ex- 
tending the Provisions of the Imprisonment for Debt Bill 
to Ireland.—By Mr. HopGers, from two Places, against 
the same Bill; and by an Hon. Member, from Stratford, 
St. Mary, for Alterations in the same.—By Mr. Carisro- 
PHER Fitzsimon, from Garristown, against Tithes.—By 
Mr. A. JOHNSTONE, from St. Andrew’s and St. Leonard’s, 
for the Repeal of the present Law relating to Church 
Patronage in Scotland.— By Mr. Sergeant Jackson, from 
Castle Jordan, against the New System of Education in 
Ireland; from the Protestants of Clonard’s, against the 
Natiunal School System ; from three Places, for the Better 
Observance of the Sabbath.—By Mr. MARK PHILLIPs, 
from the Handloom Weavers of Bolton, for a Board of 
Trade.—By Mr. V. Smiru and Mr. WARBURTON, from 
Northampton and Bridport, for a Remission of the 
Sentence on the Dorchester Labourers.—By Dr. BowrinG, 
from Forfar and Kilmaleom, for the Repeal of the Duty 
on Newspapers.—By Mr. CHALMERS, from Montrose, for 
carrying into effect the Recommendation of the Committee 
on Light-houses.—By Mr. F. SHawand Mr. BucKINGHAM, 
from several Places, for the Suppression ef Drunkenness.— 
By Mr. S1ncxair, from two Places, against the present Law 
of Patronage in Scotland.—By Sir R. Peet and Messrs. 
H. JoHNSTONE, A, JOHNSTON, SINCLAIR, and an Hon, 
MempeER, from a Number of Places, for Protection to the 
Chureh of Scotland.—By Mr. STEWART MACKENZIE, 
from Kirrymuir, against any Grant for Building Churches 
in Scotland.—By Sir RoBerT PEEL, Sir RosertT BaTE- 
son, and Mr. Sincvarr, from Islington and other Places, 
—against the Proposed Measure of Church Reform in 
Ireland.—By Mr. Tooxg, from Persons belonging to the 
Profession of the Law in Loudon, for Better Aeccommoda- 
tion for them in the Judges Chambers ; from two Parishes 
in London, against the Vestries’ Act Amendment Bill.— 
By Mr. Harcourt, from the Licensed Victuallers of Henley- 
upon-Thames, against the Additional Duty on Spirit 
Licenses. 


Grant to Maynoorn.] Mr. Stewart 
Mackenzie said, I rise, Sir, to present a 
Petition signed by the Moderator, and 
agreed to by the Rev. Ministers of the 
Synod of the county of Ross. The petition 
is short but relates to two most important 
subjects—the grants of money to the 
college of Maynooth and to the Irish 
national education plan. With the leave 
of the House I will read the paragraphs, 
and though unwilling to originate a debate 
at this moment on those subjects, I hope 
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that the circumstance of my presenting a 
petition, with parts of which I do not 
agreein opinion, willbe a sufficient apology 
with the House for my trespassing for a 
short time on its indulgence. It states, 
“That your petitioners are deeply im- 
pressed with the importance of Scriptural 
education as the true and only foundation 
of national morality, and as the only 
education that can make wise unto salva- 
tion.” I am, Sir, not only not disposed 
to doubt or contest the truth of this just 
paragraph of the petition, but I should 
hail with satisfaction the prospect of the 
arrival of that moment when, throughout 
our land, among the rich as well as among 
the poor, thenational morality shall be uni- 
versally founded on and confirmed by an 
education primarily scriptural, though it 
would be deemed sanguine in me were 
I to declare the period not distant. I may 
be permitted to express my entire concur- 
rence in these sentiments of the petitioners, 
I wish I could say, that my views were in 
accordance with those set forth in the 
only other paragraph, which states, “ that 
they deprecate the annual Parliamentary 
grants of national money towards sup- 
porting the Popish College of Maynooth, 
and the new system of anti-scriptural edu- 
cation in Ireland, as national sins.” The 
first part of this paragraph distinctly, and 
in most unmeasured terms, briefly, but 
comprehensively, denounces the grant to 
Maynooth College as a national sin. Now, 
Sir, though aware how influential, how 
justly influential, the reverend Members 
of the Synod must be with their pa- 
rishioners in guiding and directing their 
opinions, I cannot, in candour, conceal 
from the House my difference of opinion 
from that of the petitioners, in whatever 
degrge the avowal may elsewhere operate 
to my disadvantage. Besides the uncon- 
troverted fact of the grant to Maynooth 
having been made for several years before 
the union with Ireland (for nearly forty 
years altogether) considering that the 
amount of that annual grant has never 
amounted to 9,500, except in one year, 
when an increase for additional buildings 
was included, and that it did not then 
exceed 13,000/.—when I recollect that 
this is the only provision made by the 
nation for the education of the priests of 
that religion which is professed in Ireland 
by above six millions of our fellow sub- 
jects, I feel called upon in candour to 
avow, on presenting this petition, that I 
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consider it tobe the duty of the Legislature | 
not to withdraw the grant destined for, 
fitly educating the Irish Catholic priests. | 
While I advance this opposite opinion to 
that of the petitioners, 1 do so with great | 
diffidence, but with perfect sincerity. In| 
proof of the above fact, I beg to read an | 
extract from the 8th report of the Com- | 
missioners of Irish Education Inquiry, of 
June, 1827 :— 


“The College (Maynooth) has been prin- 
cipally supported by Parliamentary grants, | 
though several donations and bequests have | 
also been received for its use. ‘The Parlia- 
mentary grants have varied in amount from 
time to time. For the first twenty-one years 
they averaged about 8,000/. per annum, Irish 
currency. In the year 1808, the grant was 
augmented to 12,610/., which included a sum 
of 5,000/, expressly granted for buildings. In 
the subsequent year, the grant was 8,9721, 
which was continued until the year 1813, 
when it was raised to 9,673/. Irish, which 
sum has been granted annually ever since.” 

If, Sir, I differ, with all humility, from 
the opinion expressed by the petitioners 
upon the Maynooth grant, so unequivo- 
cally, and from their piety, respectability, 
and high character, as Ministers of the 
Church of Scotland, I doubt not, so sin- 
cerely and conscientiously expressed, I am 
bound to declare (though with regret,) 
that I equally dissent from their condem- 
nation of the Parliamentary grant to the 
Irish Education Board, as a national sin. 
I cannot but lament that by so highly re- 
spectable a body of Christian Ministers, 
this denunciation of the plan has been so 
proclaimed. It has met with approval 
from gentlemen of all parties, on both 
sides of the House, and I, for one, am, | 
confess, desirous that the plan—l say it 
emphatically-—should have a fair trial. If 
I could believe it to bea national sin to 
endeavour to instruct the ignorant poor in 
Ireland, of whatever religious opinions or 
denominations they may be, I would not 
sanction the grant—but if I can’t com- 
mand the best system of education imagin- 
able, am I to withhold it altogether ? 
In justice to the Board of Commissioners 
of Irish Education, I beg to call the 
attention of the House to two extracts 
from their last year’s report. The 
first is from the Annual Report of 
the Commissioners of Education in Ire- 
land, for the year ending March, 1834, 
and is as follows ;— 


“It having been imputed to us that we in- 
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Scriptures for the Sacred Volume itself, we 
deemed it necessary to guard agalnst such mis- 
representation by annexing to the first number 
of them the following preface. 

“These selections are offered, not as a sub- 
stitute for the Sacred Volume itself, but as an 
introduction to it, in the hope of their leading 
to a more general and more profitable perusal 
of the Word of God. 

“The passages introduced have been chosen, 
not as being of more importance than the rest 
of the Scriptures, but merely as appearing to be 


| more level to the understandings of children 


and youth at school, and also best fitted to be 
read under the direction of teachers not neces- 
sarily qualified, and certainly not recognized, 
as teachers of religion; no passage has either 
been introduced or omitted under the influence 
of any particular view of Christianity, doc- 
trinal or practical.” 


After a full statement of their rules, the 
Commissiouersconclude their Report thus, 
which is the second Extract :— 


“ We have thus shown, to all who choose to 
read our rules with the view of understanding 
(not perverting them), that, while we desire to 
bring Christian children of all denominations 
together, so that they receive instruction in 
common in those points of education which do 
not clash with any particular religious opinions, 
we take care that sufficient time be set apart for 
separate religious instruction, and that the Mi- 
nisters of God’s word, of all Christian creeds, 
and those appointed by them, shall have the 
fullest opportunity of reading and expounding 
it, and of seeing that the children of their re- 
spective denominations do read and understand 
it, not only weekly, but daily, if they think 
proper. 

“The success which has attended our la- 
bours, which appears by the progress we have 
made, abundantly proves that the system of 
education committed to our charge has been 
gratefully received and approved by the public 
in general. We trust it will continue to spread 
and prosper. It shall be, as it ever has been, 
our constant object so to administer it as to 
make it acceptable and beneficial to the whole 
of his Majesty’s subjects; to train up and unite, 
through it, the youth of the country together, 
whatever their religious differences may be, 
in feelings and habits of attachment and friend- 
ship towards each other ; and thus to render it 
the means of promoting charity and good-will 
among all classes of the people.” 


One word more, Sir, on the prayer of 
the petition, ‘which prays your hon, 
House to discontinue the forementioned 
grants, and to discourage the rising spirit 
of Popery which threatens to destroy all 
the best institutions of the realm in Chureh 
and State.” I, for one, Sir, deny that, more 
than proportionally with the increased popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom, Popery is 
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on theincrease. But even were it so, would 
it be in accordance with a Christian spirit, 
with the profession of religious tolera- 
tion, which we avow, to take away the 
means of their education from the priests 
of a religion whose duty is to instruct so 
many millions of our fellow-subjects 
(though differing in doctrine from the 
petitioners)-—or could we justify to our- 
selves the withdrawal of those funds 


destined by the State for purposes of 


generai education in Ireland, whatever may 
be the creed of the instructed, without a 
fuller and longer trial of the plan ? I trust, 
Sir, that 1 have not abused the indulgence 
of the House, so kindly extended to me, 
while I have briefly stated, with all defer- 
ence, my difference of opinion from the 
reverend Synod ; and | have now only to 
express a hope that advantage will not be 
taken (though I acknowledge the occasion 
is an inviting one) by hon. Members on 
either side, to enter into a desultory dis- 
cussion of those important matters, which 
must both, in a short time, form legitimate 
subjects of debate in the louse. Nothing 


would have induced me now to depart 
from the salutary rule of not debating a 
subject on presentation of a petition, but 
the very great and sincere respect which | 


feel is due to the collected opinion of so 
pious and reverend a body as the Synod, 
to whose petition | have ventured to call 
the attention of the House. I beg leave 
to bring up the petition. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


HotpinG oF PARLIAMENTS IN IRE- 
LAND.| Mr. Bish rose to move an Ad- 
dress to his Majesty, praying him to hold 
his Court and Parliament occasionally in 
that part of the United Kingdom called [re- 
land. He observed, that the experience 
of every day strengthened his conviction 
of the necessity of doing something for 
Ireland. He had looked anxiously at the 
notices of Motions regarding that part of 
the Empire, but found nothing proposed 
of a satisfactory nature, or which seemed 
calculated to render the present liesolution 
unnecessary. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin had a Motion on the paper 
relative to a poor-rate for Ireland, but he 
doubted whether such a plan, if carried 
into effect, would materially benefit the 
people of that country. He had not seen 
anything to alter the opinion which he 
formerly expressed, that the present Re- 
solution was calculated to promote the in- 
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terests of Ireland in no small degree. 
Measures for the relief of Ireland were im- 
peratively required by the condition of that 
country. Considering the state of feeling 
of the population, it was only surprising 
they had remained tranquil so long. The 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin had 
been called—and perhaps he was—a con- 
siderable agitator, yet the hon. and learned 
Member was the man who kept Ireland 
quiet. Had it not been for him some 
dreadful proceedings would have occurred 
there Jong since. It had been objected 
that great inconvenience would be occa- 
sioned by the absence of the necessary re- 
cords. Duplicates, however, could be 
made and kept in Dublin, without entail- 
ing any great expense on the public. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving the 
Address to the Crown. 

Dr. Baldwin seconded the Motion. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham wished thatthe bon. 
Member would so far alter the terms of 
his Motion as to leave to his Majesty 
the discretion to hold the Parliament 
either in Scotland or Ireland, or generally 
in distant parts of the Empire. 

Mr. Ruthven supported the Motion, be- 
cause he thought that a domestic Legisla- 
ture in Ireland would be of great benefit 
to the country. 

Mr. Grattan thought, that as the pre- 
sent Government were disposed to do 
justice to Ireland, the Motien before the 
House should be postponed until the nature 
of their measures were known. 

Dr. Baldwin had seconded the Motion, 
because he believed that the hon. Mover 
was actuated by kind feeling towards Ire- 
land. He did not, however, think it was 
one that would meet with general concur- 
rence in this country. 

An hon. Member moved that the House 
be counted. 

The House was counted out. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 5, 1835. 


MINUTES.}] Petitions presented. By Earl Browntow, 
from the Isle of Axholme, for Relief te the Agriculturists, 
—By Lord BroveHam, from Greenock, St. Mary, Lam- 
beth, and other Places, for the Abolition of the Stamp 
Duties on Newspapers.—By Lord Brovenam, the Duke 
of RicHMOND, and the Earl of Kinnout, from several 
Places in Scotland, for a Grant to the Seotch Chureh.—By 
Lord Brovucnam and the Earl of Gosrorp, from Places 
in Seotland,—against such a Grant.— By Lord BrouGHamM, 
from Charles Bucke, complaining of the Expense of 
Transferring Landed Property.—By the Earl of Gos- 
ForD, from Renfrew, foran Alteration of the Law of Entail 
(Scotland), 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 5, 1835. 


MrinuTEs.] Bill. Read a first time:—To Amend the Law 
relative to Savings’ Banks (Scotland). 


SuppLty or Water To tHe Merro- 
Potis.| Sir Francis Burdett moved the 
second reading of the Metropolitan Water 
Company Bill. 

Mr. Warburton said, it was not his in- 
tention to oppose the second reading of 
the Bill, as the object proposed—namely, 
that of supplying good and wholesome 
water to the metropolis — was deserving 
the encouragement of the Legislature, but 
if it should come out in the Committee 
that the Bill proposed to give any exclu- 
sive power to this Company, he would cer- 
tainly oppose it. There was nothing of 
novelty in the principle, that of sinking 
wells to obtain a supply of water. It was 
a principle that, for a long period, had 
been acted upon by various individuals, 
and from such a source a large quantity 
of good water was at this moment sup- 
plied. He therefore repeated that this was 
not a new discovery. The large breweries 


and distilleries, and a great number of 
manufactories, got their water from such a 
source, from which this company only 


proposed to supply it on a larger scale. 
They had no right, therefore, to exclusive 
privileges, aud he should oppose their ob- 
taining them. 

Sir Samuel Whalley said, that as all 
plans hitherto for obtaining a supply of 
pure water for the metropolis had failed, 
this proposition was worthy of the attention 
of the Legislature: as it had been ascer- 
tained that there was an abundant supply 
of water underneath the metropolis, this 
Company only asked for the power of get- 
ting it up, and the privilege of selling it at 
such a rate, as a commission composed of 
the metropolitan Members should consi- 
der reasonable. He thought there was 
nothing unreasonable in such an applica- 
tion, and at all events the Bill should be 
allowed to go into Committee. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre observed, that suffi- 
cient grounds had not been adduced to 
call upon Parliament to pass a Bill of this 
nature. If there was, as they asserted, an 
abundant supply of water under the me- 
tropolis, let them try the experiment with- 
out coming to Parliament. It was quite 
certain, he believed, that such an experi- 
ment could not be tried without great dan- 
ger to the supplies already in the posses- 
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sion of different manufactories, public in- 
stitutions, breweries, and private indivi- 
duals. He therefore moved that the Bill be 
read a second time that day six months. 

Mr. Buckingham supported the Bill. It 
was admitted on all hands that nothing 
was more wanted than a supply of pure 
water for the metropolis, and all the evi- 
dence went to show that such a supply 
was to be found beneath its surface. 

Mr. Henry Bulwer said, the question 
was, whether the Company did not oppose 
a public advantage adequate to the privi- 
lege they sought. He denied that they 
asked for a monopoly in the bad sense of 
the word. A monopoly in perpetuity he 
was ready to admit was an obstacle to in- 
dustry and exertion, but such a privilege 
as they sought—a temporary and limited 
monopoly—would, on the contrary, be a 
stimulus to industry and enterprise. He 
contended that the present case was pre- 
cisely similar to that of a patent. It was 
said, that this was no new invention: 
had any such experiment, he asked, ever 
been made, or attempted before? Unless 
they were to give this Company an exclu- 
sive privilege, the other companies, having 
already the pipes sunk, &c., would take 
advantage of the success of the experi- 
ment, and drive these parties out of the 
market. All they asked for was a tempo- 
rary monopoly in a good article, in order 
to put down a permanent monopoly ina 
bad one. 

Mr. Charles Barclay said, that this Bill 
was for an experiment, and an experiment 
which would endanger, if not destroy, the 
property of others. He denied there ex- 
isted a sufficient supply, at present, of 
pure spring water for the purposes it was 
wanted for. The manufactories and brew- 
eries which derived their supply from wells, 
had not, at this moment, a sufficient sup- 
ply. He was enabled to state these facts 
from the experience of two or three wells 
in breweries and manufactories. One of 
them was his own well in his brewery. It was 
a well twenty feet in diameter, and sunk 
to a sufficient distance to catch the land 
springs. If this experiment should be tried, 
all the breweries and the manufactories, 
(of which there were many hundreds de- 
riving their supply from this source) would 
lose their supply. In his own well the 
water, twenty years back, rose within five 
feet of the surface. It now only rose with- 
in twenty-five feet of the surface. That 
was a proof that there was anything but 
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an abundant supply of water underneath 
the metropolis. The hon. Member for 
Bridport said he would not support the 
Bill, if it should propose to confer an ex- 
clusive monopoly on this Company. He 
was, however, sure that the parties would 
not ask for the Bill, if it did not contain 
such a privilege. Let them stand on equal 
grounds with the rest of the public, but 
why should they get an exclusive mono- 
poly? The House should not give these 
parties the power of making such an expe- 
riment, and of doing a vast deal of injury, 
without perhaps doing any good. He be- 
lieved that the result of such an experi- 
ment would be the ruin of many indi- 
viduals. 

Mr. Hume said, that he had had sufh- 
cient experience of water monopolies, his 
rates having been doubled and trebled in 
the course of a few years, to render him 
adverse to the formation of any new mo- 
nopoly of the kind: he looked, however, 
upon the present proposition in a different 
light. He understood that the proposition 
of these parties was, that it having been 
already ascertained that there existed un- 
derneath the metropolis an abundant sup- 
ply of water, they proposed to obtain it 
for the use of the metropolis; but as great 
risk would attend the experiment in the 
first instance, they asked for exclusive 
privileges for a certain period, in order to 
secure them against loss, and to insure 
them a reasonable profit on their capital 
so sunk. He considered that an extremely 
fair proposition. At all events, they should 
allow the Bill to go into Committee. If 
when there, the parties should show that 
the public benefit to accrue from their 
undertaking would adequately compensate 
for the privilege they sought, the Bill 
should have his support, but upon no 
other ground. 

Mr. Fowell Buxton said, that it was 
because he objected to the monopolies and 
exactions of the water companies he should 
oppose this Bill. The effect of such an 
experiment, if it were tried, would be to 
dry up the wells of all the manufactories in 
London. Another objection to the Bill 
was, that even supposing this company 
should procure the water in sufficient 
abundance, it would come out of their 
cistern deteriorated, and unfit for the pur- 
poses to which it was at present applied. 
The public pumps, also, would necessarily 
suffer from such an experiment. The al- 
legation on which the Bill went was, that 
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there was an inexhaustible supply of water 
underneath the metropolis. If it were so, 
there could be no objection to an experi- 
ment of this nature, but the fact was the 
reverse. More water there would not be 
raised than there was at this moment by 
private wells. In his brewery every thing 
had been done for the purpose of raising 
water that this Company could do. They 
had penetrated down tothe chalk. Now, 
as to the supply derived from his wells, he 
had sent for information to the person who 
managed that part of his business for him, 
and the statement in reply was, that the 
supply of water from the wells had at 
times been so scanty, that owing to that 
cause they had since January last been 
obliged totally to stop the brewery on six 
several occasions. That fact showed that 
there could only be a small increase made 
to the present supply by means of wells. 
He would state another fact in corrobora- 
tion of that opinion. Two wells had been 
some time since sunk by two different par- 
ties—one in Southwark, and the other on 
the London side of the river. The latter 
having been sunk deeper, there was at 
once an abundant supply of water, while 
the well sunk on the Southwark side was 
quite dry. It was sunk deeper, and then 
the London well was dried up. This al- 
ternate drying up went on for some time, 
and at length the parties were obliged to 
come to an arrangement. He would men- 
tion another fact—on Sundays the wells in 
the breweries were of course not used, and 
on the Mondays there was a most abun- 
dant supply of water, which went on gra- 
dually diminishing throughout the week. 
It had been fully ascertained that so far 
from there being an inexhaustible supply 
of water underneath the metropolis, the 
supply from the wells had been diminish- 
ing at the rate of a foot a-year daring the 
last twenty years. That fact proved that 
the supply had been pressed to its fullest 
extent. 

Colonel Evans, with every respect for 
the hon. Member who had just spoken, 
must say that the facts he had mentioned 
must be taken as an ex-parte statement. 
If they went into Committee, there could 
be a full and fair inquiry into all the cir- 
cumstances of the case. He was there- 
fore for reading the Bill a second time. 
The object which it proposed would, if 
accomplished, produce great good to the 
public. 

Lord Granville Somerset said, that the 
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real object of this Bill was to found a new 
monopoly. There was no clause in it 
proposing compensation to those parties 
who would be deprived of their water 
should it be carried into effect. For his 
part, he did not believe that this was a 
bona fide company ; and no Parliamentary 
grounds had been laid for such a measure. 

Dr. Lushington agreed with the noble 
Lord that no Parliamentary grounds had 
been shown for making this experiment on 
a vast quantity of property, and the secu- 
rity for property in large and extensive 
districts in this metropolis. This experi- 
ment went to endanger property to an ex- 
tent for which it would be quite impossible 
for this Company, even were they so in- 
clined, to return any compensation. Let 
those parties exercise the power which 
they had at present of sinking wells, but 
let them not get a monopoly for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Wilks supported the second read- 
ing of the Bill. The necessity for good 
water was notorious, The most eminent 
medical authorities had attributed the 
mortality that frequently prevailed in 
London to the bad water supplied to its 
inhabitants. The health of the metro- 
polis therefore called for some such mea- 
sure. He denied that this Company 
sought for any monopoly. They only 
asked for fair competition. The large 
brewers and the manufactories derived 
benefit from a supply of water from the 
wells, and it was they that contended for 
a monopoly of it. 

Mr. Murk Philips said, that such a 
measure would, if carried, distract the 
water from the private wells, and therefore 
the effect of it would be to rob one party 
to supply another. Besides, it should be 
recollected that it was private property 
that would suffer from the invasion. Such 
an experiment would be productive of 
great loss to several manufactories and 
valuable institutions throughout the me- 
tropolis. 

Mr. Harvey said, that Parliament had 
already expended 5,000/. in seeking to 
provide a supply of good water to the me- 
tropolis, and had failed. He did not see 
why, then, they should prevent a set of 
philanthropists from trying the experi- 
ment. An objection had been started that 
it would dry up the public pumps. That 
might be easily removed by making the 
company supply the poor with water 
gratuitously. He thought, at all events, 
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that the Bill should be allowed to go into 
Committee. 

Mr. Vernon Smith said, the question was, 
whether they would let those parties try 
this experiment at the public expense, and 
interfere, as it was shown they would, with 
the private property of others. He de- 
cidedly objected to such a measure. It 
only went to create a fresh monopoly. 

Sir Francis Burdett, in reply, said that 
the very fact of the different statements 
that were made on the subject showed the 
propriety of sending the Bill into Com- 
mittee, where the whole case could be 
properly investigated. Some hon. Gen- 
tlemen felt, no doubt, strongly interested 
in opposing the Bill, as they thought it 
would injure their property. It was, how- 
ever, his conviction, from all that he heard 
from the best authorities on the subject, 
that it would be made out to the satisfac- 
tion of the Committee, that there existed 
an abundant supply of water for all pur- 
poses underneath the metropolis. There 
was no monopoly sought by this measure. 
In truth, the effect of it would be to pro- 
mote competition. It had been proved by 
scientific men on philosophical principles 
that the proposed plan was feasible, and 
must be successful. If the contrary should 
be proved before the Committee, he would 
willingly give up the measure. It was a 
disgrace to the country that the poor of 
this metropolis were not supplied with an 
abundance of good water. As to the ex- 
clusive power sought by the company, 
they would be satisfied with one for a 
period of 14 years. The measure would 
not do harm to anybody, and, after all, 
they only asked to do that which every in- 
dividual had the power of doing at com- 
mon law. He understood that some of the 
existing water companies were determined 
to do the same thing themselves. He 
submitted that sufficient reasons had been 
given for sending the Bill to a Committee. 
As to the Commissioners, a great mistake 
existed on that point. A leading paper of 
that day, The Times, seemed to suppose 
that there would be a set of paid Commis- 
sioners, and that the company, no matter 
how great a failure it should turn out to be, 
would be kept up as long as the Commis- 
sioners were in the receipt of their salaries, 
Now, what did the Bill propose? Why, 
that a set of persons whose interests would 
be opposed to those of the company, as far 
as gain was concerned, should be ap- 
pointed to control them, that the metro- 
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politan Members should form such a com- 
mission, not a paid commission, but a 
commission composed of impartial persons, 
who, consulting the interests of their con- 
stituents, and not those of the company, 
should compel the company to supply good 
water to the metropolis at the lowest pos- 
sible rate. 

Mr. Warburton said, that though he had 
said he would vote for the second reading 
of the Bill, yet after what he had heard he 
had changed his mind, and would vote 
against it, as the parties declared that it 
would be worth nothing without a mono- 

oly. 

The House divided—Ayes, 60; Noes, 
134; Majority, 74. 

Bill thrown out. 


Corporation Reform. 


Corporation Reform.| Lord John 
Russell: 1 now rise to perform the very 
important duty of asking, on behalf of his 
Majesty’s Government, leave of the House 
to bring in a Bill, to provide for the re- 
gulation of Municipal Corporations in 
England and Wales. It was not till very 
lately that I expected such a task would 
have fallen to my lot. In the course of 
last autumn, it was my hope and expecta- 
tion, that the consideration of this impor- 
tant subject would have been in the hands 
of an individual, who I think will be ad- 
mitted, on all sides of the House, to be 
eminently qualified for the task—of one 
who, in introducing it to the notice of 
Parliament, would have brought to it a 
degree of mature reflection, on account 
of legal knowledge and an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the constitution of the 
country, that would have recommended 
the measure to the country with a force 
and an effect which cannot belong to my 
arguments. I would say more, Mr. 
Speaker, were it not that I am now al- 
luding to yourself, and that, therefore, it 
would not be proper for me to go farther. 
But since, by circumstances of compara- 
tively recent occurrence, the duty of 
bringing forward the measure belongs to 
the station I now hold, I shall only beg 
that the House will give me that indul- 
gence of which I stand so greatly in need, 
and make allowance for that inadequacy 
and those deficiencies which I am sure it 
will discover. I ask for that indulgence, 
because the question is one of the highest 
importance—one of considerable intricacy 
and detail—one which relates to ancient 
practices and privileges~-and one which, 
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by its right solution, must have a consi- 
derable effect on the body I have the honour 
to address. ‘The number of persons under 
the government of Municipal Corporations 
to be touched by this Bill, amounts to 
about two millions: I state it in round 
numbers, that the persons who will come 
within the provisions of the Measure [ 
propose to introduce, are not less in 
number than two millions. It cannot be 
said that this subject has been under- 
taken without consideration adequate to its 
extent and importance. It might have 
been allowable, and I think it would have 
been allowable, on the first meeting of a 
Reformed Parliament,to have taken a theo- 
retical view of the subject—to have laid 
down certain rules and regulations which 
in the opinion of the House of Commons 
ought to govern Municipal Corporations 
and to make those rules and regulations, 
which, in the opinion of the House of 
Commons, ought to govern Municipal 
Corporations, and to make those rules 
and regulations the standards by which 
those Corporations should thenceforward 
be governed but by the advice of the 
Committee of which you, Mr. Speaker, 
were the chairman, another course was 
adopted. A Commission was appointed 
by the Crown to inquire into the state of 
Municipal Corporations, and after a year 
and a half of laborious and minute inves- 
tigation, the Commissioners presented a 
Report to his Majesty, in which they 
stated that theyhad inquired into the con- 
dition of two hundred Corporations, and, 
after detailing the general nature of these 
Corporations they made the following re- 
marks :—‘* In conclusion, we report to 
your Majesty, that there prevails amongst 
the inhabitants of a great majority of the 
incorporated towns, a general, and in our 
opinion a just dissatisfaction with their 
Municipal Institutions; a distrust of the 
self-elected Municipal Councils, whose 
powers are subject to no popular control, 
and whose acts and proceedings being 
secret, are unchecked by the influence of 
public opinion ; a distrust of the Municipal 
Magistracy, tainting with suspicion the 
local administration of justice, and often 
accompanied with coutempt of the persons 
by whom the law is administered ; a dis- 
content under the burdens of local taxa- 
tion, while revenues that ought to be 
applied for the public advantage, are 
diverted from their legitimate use, andare 
Lsometimes wastefully bestowed for the 
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benefit of individuals, sometimes squan- 
dered for purposes injurious to the cha- 
racter and morals of the people. We 
therefore feel it to be our duty to represent 
to your Majesty, thatthe existing Municipal 
Corporations of England and Wales neither 
possess nor deserve the confidence or re- 
spect of your Majesty’s subjects, and that 
a thorough reform must be etlected before 
they can become, what we humbly submit 
to your Majesty they ought to be, useful 
and eflicient instruments of local govern- 
ment.” 

This Report was agreed to by far the 
greater number of Commissioners. One 
of them, a man of considerable talents and 
attainments, wrote and printed an elaborate 
protest against parts of it; and another, 
Mr. Hogg, | think, signified his dissent 
from the whole, but with these exceptions, 
it was the Report of the entire body. 
They were men eminently qualified for the 
task: they were selected by the Crown 
for the purpose, and after their appoint- 
ment they bestowed the utmost pains and 
diligence upon it. I might undertake the 
duty of proving that the abuses which 
they declare to exist, are to be ascertained 
from the separate reports contained in the 
various volumes of Appendix presented to 
his Majesty, and subsequently laid upon 
the Table of this House; but as it is my 
purpose to propose a practical Measure, 
and a practical Measure of the highest 
importance, and as going into separate de- 
tails of all the different abuses would 
render my speech much longer than the 
House, I apprehend, would like to listen 
to from me, it will be better to touch on 
only two or three heads, in order to show 
that the present bodies are unfit for the 
purpose for which they were appointed, 
and that they are not good depositaries of 
Local Government, and to leave the rest 
to the statements of the Commissioners 
which may be discussed on future occa- 
sions, during the various stages of the 
Bill, and either agreed to or refused as 
hon. Members may think the truth re- 
quires. There are two or three points, 
which appear to me so striking as facts, 
that I cannot altogether refrain from 
bringing them before the House. A great 
number of these Corporations govern 
populous towns, but there are others, 
where the Municipal body is so small that 
they are, in fact, not Corporations in the 
ordinary sense of the word. I will speak, 
in the first instance, of places which are 
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considerable Boroughs, where a Municipal 
Council is required, but where it does not 
properly represent the property, the intel- 
ligence, or the population of the town.— 
One of these instances is contained in a 
Report which I believe is not yet before 
the House. I allude to Bedford, where 
the Corporate body isonly one-seventeenth 
of the population, and one-fourth of the 
property of the place. In Oxford there 
are 1,400 electors, but a great many of 
these are not rated inhabitants; and 
generally there has been so much treating 
and so many corrupt practises at elections 
that seldom more than 500 can be said to 
be free from them, In the city the noble 
Lord opposite represents, Norwich, there 
are 2,221 resident freemen, but of these 
1,123 are not rated at all; and out of the 
1,123, there are 315 paupers. As to the 
amount of property rated in Norwich, it 
is stated that out of 25,5412. thus raised 
no less than 18,224/. is upon the property 
of persons who do not in any way belong 
to the Corporation. I might produce 
many other facts of a similar kind. At 
Lincoln three-fourths of the Corporate 
body are not rated, and nearly four-fifths 
of the population are excluded from it.— 
At Ipswich there are 2,000 rate-payers, 
but only 187 of them belong to the Cor- 
poration. I find that of 1,685 persons who 
are rated by a local act, which taxes all 
persons whose rent exceeds 4/. a-year, only 
111 are freemen, although the number 
of freemen who voted in 1831 was 795. Thus 
fourteen-fifteenths are excluded from the 
Corporation. At Cambridge, the popula- 
tion is about 20,000, and there are 1,434 
ten-pound houses; but there are only 118 
freemen. The property produces in rates 
25,4992. of which not more than 2,1117. 
is paid by freemen. These are facts that 
belong to one of the most important heads 
of the inquiry. It is, or should be, the 
objects of these Corporations, and one of 
the first objects, to represent the town over 
which they are placed—to represent its 
property, to share in its general feelings, 
and to take care of its interests, as having 
that due connexion which the governing 
body ought to maintain with those who 
are liable to the burdens, There are two 
modes of excluding this wholesome sym- 
pathy between the governors and the 
governed,—the one the more obvious and 
common mode where the Corporation is 
an entirely select body, where there is no 
appearance of a popular election, and 
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where the Government is carried on in 
total defiance of, and in entire separation 
from, the general body of the inhabitants. 
This may be admitted to be a great and 
glaring abuse ; but great and glaring as 
that abuse is, it is not, in my mind, so 
gross and so vicious an abuse as that 
which connects a few persons carrying on 
the Government for their own benefit with 
a portion of the lower class of the people 
belonging to the town, whose votes they 
buy, and whose habits they demoralize, 
and which, while it makes them the slaves 
and tools of political influence, at the same 
time disseminates among men under the 
semblance of free election practices the 
most corrupt and debasing. And yet I 
should not be surprised if we were to hear 
—indeed we have heard it already—that 
in some of these towns, in the city of 
Norwich for example, although the great 
majority of persons paying rates is ex- 
cluded; although the great bulk of 
property is excluded; and although the 
major part of the minor rate-payers is 
excluded ; that because some of these are 
members, and the constituency is nu- 
merous, the constitution of the borough 
is popular and democratic, and that for 
the interests of the people it ought to be 
continued. I protest against all such argu- 
ments, and against all such principles. 
What I wish to see is, certainly, a great 
degree of popular control, but I wish to 
see that popular control equally, regularly, 
and beneficially exercised. I wish to see 
persons who may be called from the lower 
ranks of the town to assist in elections, 
supported by the esteem and confidence 
of their fellow citizens, and not brought 
there by means of bribery, and sometimes 
where candidates are pitted against each 
other, hande | up to the poll in a state of 
intoxication. 

The consequences of these vicious modes, 
whether by self-elected bodies totally sepa- 
rated from the town, or by those where 
there is a semblance of popular franchise, 
but where the burgesses are, in 
divided from the householders and inha- 
bitants of the borough, have been the 
greatest abuses of various kinds detailed 
and explained in the Report of the Com- 
missioners. I have already said, that I 
will not trouble the House by going through 
the documents; but I wish hon. Gentlemen 
to refer to such places as Coventry, North- 
ampton, Leicester, and others, where 
they will find that the grossest and most 
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notorious abuses have prevailed. In the 
distribution of charitable funds, they will 
see that two-thirds, three-fourths, and 
sometimes a larger proportion, have been 
delivered to persons who belong to the 
Blue party, or to any other colour that is 
the favourite symbol of the local govern- 
ment. By tracing the history as it is 
minutely given in some of those reports of 
charitable estates, it will be found that the 
property, instead of being employed for 
the general benetit of the town, has been 
consumed for the partial benefit of a few 
individuals, and not unfrequently in the 
feastings and entertainments in which the 
mayor and other corporators have been in 
the habit of indulging. In some no very 
large boroughs, these expenses have 
amounted to 500/. or 6001. a-year; and 
the enjoyment has been confined to the 
freemen of only one side of the question, 
as some inducement to stand by that side, 
and not to desert the Corporation in any 
political emergency. ‘These facts are so 
fully established in the Reports of the 
Commissioners, that I do not propose to 
enter into them; yet I think I may ven- 
ture to state one or two instances, which 
are particularly striking proofs of the way 
in which, in some of the smaller places, 
corporate funds have fallen into the hands 
of persons who have assumed the duties 
of corporators, but who have totally 
neglected them. One of these is Ald- 
borough, where the corporators who are 
capital burgesses have been continually 
changed. It appears that they used to 
ask a regular sum, and that the price of 
‘‘an honest burgess” (such are the terms 
of the charter) was 35/.; and one of the 
most ‘respectable, honest, and discreet 
burgesses,” (still following the terms of 
the charter,) asked for, and was rewarded 
with, influence to obtain a Lord-Chancel- 
lor’s living for a clergyman worth 100/. 
a-year. Whenever a transfer was made, 
that is, whenever the patron of the borough 
was changed, all considered themselves 
bound in honour to resign. The nominal 
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the customs and a resident surgeon; andthe 
members of the council are the Marquess 
of Hertford, two members of his family, 
his solicitor, the superintendent of his 
estates there, his steward, the right hon. 
John Wilson Croker, a captain in the 
army or navy, and the chamberlain of the 
Corporation. The details respecting Or- 
ford are nearly similar, The Marquess of 
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Hertford is one of the honest men of Orford, 
and the others consist of four or five mem- 
bers of his family, his present steward, his 
former steward, the superintendent of his 
estates, and the right hon. John Wilson 
Cioker,while the collector of the customs at 
Aldborough, and an inhabitant there, is 
also an honest man of Orford, and the list 
of corporators is terminated with the town- 
clerk. To some future antiquary, who 
should not carry his researches completely 
into the history of the present age, it might 
seem, that to find a noble Lord and the 
right hon. John Wilson Croker devoting 
their talents and attention to the business 
of two such boroughs, was a proof of most 
extraordinary and exemplary kindness, 
Their becoming ‘honest and discreet 
burgesses” of Aldborough and Orford 
would seem to show how generously and 
disinterestedly they devoted themselves to 
the welfare of those towns, and en- 
deavoured to promote interests they were 
so well able to serve. 

I mention these cases, because the main 
facts apply to a hundred boroughs that I 
could name, which formerly returned 
Members to Parliament. But when the 


future antiquary shall go a little farther 
in his inquiries, and discover that both 


those boroughs were subsequently intro- 
duced into schedule A of the Reform Act, 
it would account for the singular regard 
paid by the noble Marquess and the right 
hon. Gentleman to the welfare of Ald- 
borough and Orford. It has been proved 
by all the investigations of the Com- 
missioners, that in large towns and in 
small, the practice has been for Municipal 
Corporations not to employ the powers 
with which they are invested for the pur- 
pose for which they were intended; they 
employed them in no manner for the good 
government and well-being of the bo- 
roughs—not that they might be “ well 
and quietly governed,” to use the words 
of some of the charters, but for the sole 
object of establishing an influence for the 
election of Members of this House. I now 
proceed to the method I propose to adopt, 
not for continuing these sinister and in- 
direct practices, but for establishing really 
good government in corporate towns— 
that the people may exercise a vigilant 
control over the offices they have ap- 
pointed, and that the funds may be admi- 
nistered honestly and fairly, and not di- 
verted to favour the interests of individuals 
or to promote parliamentary speculations. 
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We intend to include 183 boroughs in 
the Bill I shall conclude by moving for 
leave to bring in, containing, as I have 
already stated, a population of about two 
millions, The number of inhabitants 
may be rather less at present, owing to 
the defectiveness of some of the bound- 
aries——a point upon which I shall after- 
wards touch—but I may fairly state that 
two millions of persons will be affected by 
the Bill—a word | must be excused for 
using, as the measure is not vet before the 
House. By establishing not an extinction, 
but a reform of these Corporations, we do 
not propose that they should be deprived 
of their charters, but, in the first enacting 
clause, we declare that all powers in those 
charters, and all practices under them, 
inconsisteut with the provisions of the 
Bill, are null and void, and shall totally 
cease and have no operation.—[Sir Robert 
Peel: Will this apply to the whole num- 
ber ?|-—To the whole of the 183 boroughs ; 
but there are 99 which have been visited 
by the Commissioners which we do not 
intend to insert in the Bill. There are 
some other places which have not been 
visited, or which have given no account 
of themselves, which, I believe, are not 
included in the 99. A few of these Cor- 
porations do not serve any Municipal pur- 
pose, others are Corporations only for 
particular purposes, with which it has not 
been thought necessary to interfere; they 
will remain as at present, as far as the 
provisions of this Bill are concerned. 
With regard to the 183 boroughs, we 
propose that there should be one uniform 
government instituted applicable to all ; 
one uniform franchise for the purpose of 
election, and a like description of officers 
in each, with the exception of some of the 
larger places, in which there will be a 
recorder, or some other such magistrate ; 
but, generally speaking, the form of 
government will in all be the same. 

I come now to the franchise. It must 
have occurred to every one who wishes 
that there should be a uniform franchise 
in Corporations, that the present parlia- 
mentary franchise of ten-pound house- 
holders, or, as they are familiarly called, 
ten-pounders, might, perhaps, be taken as 
the constituency in Corporations; but, 
upon considering what would be the best 
course, several reasons presented them- 
selves which seemed conclusive against 
adopting that franchise. In the first 
place, | think it would be exposing that 
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franchise to danger. I look upon it as 
most valuable, and it has worked as bene- 
ficially as the authors of the Reform Bill 
anticipated. It has produced a class of 
constituency which, from property and 
intelligence, is fit to be intrusted with the 
responsible duty of electing Members of 
Parliament; and I think if we were to 
say that no others but those who possess 
that franchise shall have a vote with 
respect to the Corporation, we should be 
raising a feeling of enmity and jealousy 
against these persons, on the ground that 
they monopolised all rights and powers to 
the exclusion of others that were as well 
entitled as themselves. In the next place, 
I think we should consider those whom I 
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may call the permanent rate-payers, the | 


inhabitants of the town, as perfectly fit 
and qualified to choose persons to repre- 
sent them in its Common Council and 
government. 

It may often happen, and I think it does 


often happen, that the lower class of rate- | 
payers, however well known and long es- | 


tablished in the town, do not take such a 
just interest in the election of Members of 
Parliament as not to be open to the various 
modes of seduction, and to those corrupt 
arts which have been ordinarily resorted 
to to procure votes. I do not think that 
the same thing can be said when you 
place before them the propriety of choos- 
ing their own neighbours, perhaps their 
next-door neighbours, as persons fit to 
have a voice in the Government of their 
own town. But there is another reason, 
as it seems to me more conclusive than 
all, which is, that these rate-payers do 
contribute, and directly contribute, to the 
expenses of the town. By this Bill they 
will be obliged to pay the borough-rate 
which may be required, and it is absolutely 
essential that they should not be exempt 
from it. According to the established 
principle—to the known and recognised 
principle of the constitution—it is right 
and proper that those who contribute 
their money should have a voice in the 
election of persons by whom the money is 
expended. 


But while we think that it is but proper 
| from toll, or rights of common, or any 


to have the permanent rate-payers of the 
town as the persons to elect the council 
which is to have the Government of the 


town, yet, at the same time, it seems to be | 


as necessary to take some precaution that 
they are neither persons who are occa- 


sionally suffering under that pressure of | 
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distress which obliges them to receive 
parochial relief, nor persons unable, regu- 
larly, and fora length of time, to pay their 
rates. Wethink they ought to be the 
permanently settled and fixed inhabitants 
of the town alone, and those who regu- 
larly contribute to its rates; and we pro- 
pose, as a test of this, that they should be 
persons who shall have been rated to the 
relief of the poor for three years, and who 
shall have regularly paid their rates for 
that term. There will be provisions 
intreduced for taking care that the hay- 
ing received relief, or the not having 
paid rates forashort time, shall not 
exclude persons who have previously ac- 


quired the right of voting for a longer 


period than their inability to pay up their 
rates. We propose, then, that the right 


| of voting should be in the occupiers of 


houses, warehouses, and shops, paving 
rates, using similar words to these adopted 
in the Reform Bill. We propose, like- 
wise, that they should reside within seven 
miles of the place. 

The next question is, as to whom these 
persons are to elect as the Government of 
the town. We propose that there should 
be one body only, consisting of the Mayor 
and Common Council, to consist of various 
numbers ; not in an arithmetical propor- 
tion, but in such a manner as is best suited 
to the population of each particular case, 
varying from fifteen in the smallest of 
such places—the inhabitants of which are 
abcut 2,000—to 90 in the largest towns. 
The largest of these towns (of which there 
are only about twenty in number, and 
each of which have more than 25,000 in- 
habitants) we propose should be divided 
into wards, and a certain number of Com- 
mon Councilmen (to be named according 
to a schedule to be annexed to the Bill) to 
be chosen in each ward; but with regard 
to the rest of the towns, it is proposed 
that the whole of the common Council 
shall be elected together. 

Now, Sir, I will next state what is to 
be done with respect to those who at pre- 
sent have rights in these Corporations. 
We propose that all their pecuniary rights 
shall be entirely preserved. Exemption 


personal rights of that kind, shall be pre- 
served, to all who now enjoy them, dur- 
ing their lives; but we propose that in fu- 
ture no person shall be admitted into these 
Corporations, nor be burgesses of them, 
except, according to the manner which I 
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have just mentioned, by being permanent 
inhabitants, paying rates within the 
borough. 

I know not what arguments may be 

used with respect to the various and an- 
cient rights (and most various and widely 
different in their nature they are) which 
have hitherto existed in these ancient 
boroughs; but I do not believe that any 
sufficient case will be made out when we 
have established this franchise—large and 
extensive as we propose to make it—for 
admitting persons in future to become 
members of Corporations on any other 
grounds than those I have already stated. 
The first of those ancient rights is the right 
of birth, Undoubtedly this is one of those 
anoient rights which belonged, and most 
preperly belonged, to Corporations. It 
was established when the inhabitants of 
these towns were free, and justly proud 
ol their freedom, and when all the inhabi- 
tants of the country round about them 
were either villains or slaves. At that 
period of our history, a man had justly a 
right, if he left his town, of proving his 
freedom by birth—that he was a person 
born within the precincts of a town, and 
was neither the villain nor vassal of any 
neighbouring Lord. In the same way 
the rights acquired by serving an appren- 
ticeship to certain trades appertained to 
these towns; and very properly so, when 
those trades that were rising and making 
their way against the barbarism that sur- 
rounded them, wanted exclusive advan- 
tages asan encouragement. But in these 
days, when we are all equal and free sub- 
jects, and when these trades are no longer 
matters of great craft and mystery, as 
they were called, and when, indeed, many 
of our modern trades are excluded from en- 
joying this right, there is no reason why 
distinctions of this kind should any longer 
be kept up, or why we should not abolish 
these kinds of right altogether. 

We propose to abolish, likewise, all 
exclusive rights of trading, with a due re- 
gard, as I have already said, to the pecu- 
niary rights of persons now living. For 
instance, I may mention the case of two 
persons in the city of Exeter; one of whom 
not belonging to the Corporation pays 
1001. every year for certain tolls to which 
he is liable, while the other who lives next 
to him has no toll of that kind to pay, be- 
cause he belongs to the Corporation. As 
far as the pecuniary advantage of the 
Jatter person is concerned, he will con- 
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tinue to enjoy it during his life; but we 
propose that nothing in future shall exist 
in the nature of these exclusive rights and 
exemptions, which are undoubtly incon- 
sistent with the good government of these 
towns. 

Now with regard to the election of the 
Common Council ; we propose that mem- 
bers of the council shall be elected for 
three years, but that one-third of them 
shall go out every year. For my own 
part, 1 must confess my belief is, that the 
inhabitants of the towns having once 
elected persons in whom they have con- 
fidence, whether they elect them for three 
years or one year, will generally elect the 
same persons. They will naturally elect 
those persons for whom they have a regard, 
and to whom they believe the disposal and 
management of their property may be 
safely intrusted, and whom they will not 
very likely think of changing. But pro- 
viding that there shall be an annual election, 
of only one-third of the council, we shall 
secure at least two-thirds of the council, 
who will have had some experience of the 
management of the affairs of the town. 
With regard to the mode of elections, 
that in itself is not very important, but it 
is proposed to be effected by each voter 
making out a list of all those whom he 
wishes to elect and signing his name at 
the bottom. Although it is very easy to 
give a vote viva voce for one or two per- 
sons, yet it is evident that it would be very 
inconvenient to vote for fifteen, or thirty, 
or forty persons, unless the franchise were 
taken in the form proposed. We propose 
that the mayor shall be annually elected 
by the council, and that he shall be, dur- 
ing the time of his mayoralty, a justice of 
the peace for the borough and likewise 
for the county. We do not propose that 
there shall be any qualification either for 
the office of mayor or of Common Coun- 
cilman. There is, I think but little to be 
gained by requiring a qualification. It 
very often excites ill-will and ill-blood, and 
in the old charters there is but little trace 
of that kind of qualification which it has 
been the fashion to introduce in more mo- 
dern times. Then, Sir, with regard to 
the officers which the council are to ap- 
point, we propose that, immediately on 
the council being elected, which will be 
on some certain day in October, they 
shall have the power of appointing a town- 
clerk and treasurer, Certainly we do 
not mean to oblige them; it would be 
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totally inconsistent with the spirit of this | funds, with power to appoint, if they think 
measure were we to attempt to do so—to | | proper, acommittee for their management; 
preserve the present town-clerks in the | but at the same time requiring them im- 


oftices which they now hold. 


think, be utterly impossible to do so with | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


any kind of consistency; because it ap- 
pears to me quite obvious that, on a new 
body of men coming into power, and lay- | 


It would, I | 


ing down rules of their own for their fu- | 
ture Government, it is necessary that they | 
_ not be less than fifteen, and that they shall 


should have the privilege of appointing 
persons in whom they have confidence, to 
assist in carrying out those rules, and that 


they should not be required to allow per- | 


sons to remain in office who might thwart 
their purposes, and hold them at defiance. 


peratively to appoint a separate secretary, 
and treasurer, and to provide an audit of 
these funds in a different manner from the 
audit generally of the accounts of the 
town. It is likewise provided that the 
number of persons to be chosen for the 
management of these charity-estates shall 


be chosen, not from the council, but from 
among the general body of the burgesses 
of the towns; for it may often happen that 
persons may not like to have any thing to 


| do with the Municipal Government of the 


At the same time, wherever any case may | 


occur, in which compensation can be 
fairly demanded, means are provided by 
which that compensation can be fixed and 
ascertained. 


town, who, from their habits of business, 
and their connexion with matters of this 


| kind, may be regarded as very fit and pro- 


The most important part, no doubt of | 
this Municipal Corporation Bill is that | 
which relates to the management of the | 
funds ; the management of which certainly | 


does not, at the present moment, show 


any great wisdom or economy on the part 


of these Corporations 
income of the Corporations amounts to 
367,000/., 
377,000/.; besides which there is a debt 
of 2,000,000. owing by these bodies. 


; for while the gross | 


per persons to ‘have the management of 
these charitable estates. Now, Sir, having 
mentioned the persons in whom ‘the go- 
vernment of these Corporations is to be 
vested, who are to be the electors of these 
governing bodies, and what is to take 
place both with respect to the general 
funds of the Corporations, and with respect 
to the charity-estates of which such Cor- 


| porations have been appointed by the 


the expenditure amounts to | 


}ant part of the Bill, 


When we come to look into particular | 


cases, we shall find that some Corpora- 
tions have been incurring debts year by 


year up to within two years ago, while they | 


were actually dividing among themselves 
the proceeds of the loans they raised. 


founders, or by acts of Parliament, the 
trustees, I come next to that very import- 
with regard to the 
administration of justice and of police 
within these towns. 

We propose that the whole work and 
business of watching the town shall be 
placed completely under the control of the 


| council, and that all powers given by the 


It is proposed, therefore, that the council | 
shall have the power of appointing a com- | 
mittee in order to manage their financial | 


affairs, and that their accounts shall be 


regularly audited and brought before the | 
public, and that there shall no longer be | 


secret accounts. By adopting this system 
of publicity, even if no other guarantee be 
taken, it appears to me that we shall ob- 
tain a great security for the better manage- 
ment of corporate funds in future. 
is another part of the duty of these Corpo- 
rations which has been no less scandal- 


provisions of any local act, so far as they 
would militate against this power, shall 
not be continued to those now possessing 
them. This seems to me absolutely neces- 
sary in establishing a Municipal Govern- 
ment,—indeed the only notion [ can form 
of a Municipal Government is, that the 
keeping of the peace, or to use the words 
of olden times, * the quieting of the town,” 


| should be immediately under the control 


There | 


of the persons who are deemed proper to 
have the government of the town: there- 


| fore any power inconsistent with the power 


ously mismanaged, and to which [ alluded | 
in the earlier part of my address to the | 


House, namely, the management of the 
charity estates, of which these Corpora- 
tions have at different times been made 
trustees. 

We propose that the Common Councils 
shall become the trustees of these charity 





| abolished. 


of the general council, as far as the watch- 
ing of the town is concerned, will be 
I will not enter into any pro- 
vision at present as to paving and lighting. 
These powers are often exercised under 
local acts by Commissioners. Jt may be 
desirable hereafter that these powers should 
be consolidated; and I think this Bill will 
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give the means of effecting that object; 
but we do not propose to interfere at pre- 
sent with these local acts, as far as these 
general purposes are concerned. Then 
with respect to another part of this mea- 
sure, which refers to what I consider a part 
of the police of the town—and a part 
which has often led to very great abuses— 
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I mean the power of granting alehouse li- | 
censes, it is proposed that this power shall | 


not be vested in any of the magistracy. 
We think that it ought not to be mixed up 


or confounded with the duty of adminis- | 


tering justice, but that it should be left to 


the council or to a committee of the coun- | 
I think that the council being elected | 
by the rate payers—under the popular mode | 


ceil, 


of election now proposed—although no 


doubt many of the members may have a | 


desire to favour their friends or promote 
their own private views as a body—will 
always act under popular control—and be 
Jess likely to abuse the power of granting 
licenses than magistrates, in whose case 


the robe of justice is sometimes employed | 


to cover a great enormity of abuses. 


. ' 
I come now to another part of the sub- | 


ject, which, | think, is totally separated 


and distinct from all the other parts of this | 
of 
what is properly ealled justice within these | 
We propose that there should be | 


measure—that is, the administration 


towns. 
a division of these 183 towns into two 
schedules. The greater part of them are 
to be put into one schedule, to be called 
Schedule A. The House will observe that, 
unlike another schedule of that name which 
formerly attracted great attention in this 
House, Schedule A., in the present in- 


stance, will be one of privilege instead of 


disfranchisement. The number of the 
boroughs in Schedule A would be 129, 
and to these a Commission of the Peace 
would be granted. The remaining 54 
might have, if they chose, a Commission 
of the Peace on application to the Crown, 
With respect to the 129 boroughs, the 
town councils are to have the power of re- 
commending to the Crown certain persons 
whom they think proper to receive the 
Commission of the Peace within the bo- 
rough; but they are not to have the power 
of electing magistrates in such sense as 
that the assent of the Crown shall not be 
necessary to perfect the election. I be- 
lieve that at the present moment there are 
more than one thousand magistrates acting 
within these boroughs; but I do not think 
that any thing like that number is neces- 
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sary. I am of opinion that the town- 
councils will take care not to recommend 
to the Crown any persons but such as the 
advisers of the Crown can with safety ap- 
point to the magistracy. These magistrates 
will not have the power of sitting in quar- 
ter sessions, &c. as I have already stated, 
they will have nothing to do with the 
granting of ale-house licenses. But there 
is a considerable number of these boroughs 
of the largest size, in which it may be pro- 
per to have a court of quarter sessions, in 
which, indeed, there ts a court of that kind 
already established, and in which there is 
a recorder perfectly fit for his situation. 

The Bill, therefore, enacts, that on a 
town council applying to the Crown for 
the establishment of a court or quarter 
sessions, and on their stating that they 
are willing to continue the salary paid to 
the recorders, they shall be retained; but 
such recorder must in every instance be a 
barrister of five years’ standing. There- 
fore in those towns where there is now a 
barrister of five years’ standing, acting as 
recorder, and the town councils declare 
that they are satished with the adminis- 
| tration of justice by these recorders, they 
may remain in office, and the quarter ses- 
sions be continued, 

With respect to other towns desiring to 
have quarter sessions, but which either 
have no recorder, or where the recorder is 
| not a barrister of five years’ standing, it is 
‘intended that the Crown in future shall 
| have the nomination of that officer. It 
| will be necessary for the town to express 
_its desire for the establishment or continu- 
| ance of quarter sessions, and its readiness 
| toprovide for the salary of a recorder, and 
| it will then become the business of the 
| Crown to appoint that judge. it seems to 
| me better that that power should be in the 

Crown, it being understood that the per- 
son appointed shall be a barrister of five 
| years’ standing at least, than that there 
, Should be any thing resembling the popu- 
lar election of a judge. The recorder will 
, be appointed during good behaviour, and 
| will not be removable at the pleasure of the 
| Crown; and it may therefore be expected 
| that he will exercise his functions indepen- 
i dently aud fairly. There are some provi- 
| sions in the Bill rendered necessary, in 
consequence of those clauses relating to 
_ quarter sessions with respect to the county- 
rates. These provisions are of some com- 
| plexity, and I will not enter minutely into 
their nature. 
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I have little more to address to the 
House. I must not, however, omit to 
state, that in cases where towns wish to 
have a stipendiary magistrate—and it is 
well known by several Members of this 
House, that in many towns their services 
have been found extremely useful—on 
their expression of that desire, they shall 
be at liberty to make certain rales and re- 
gulations for the appointment of that sti- 
pendiary magistrate, and shall be allowed 
by the Crown in theirbehalf. I have now 
gone through the princi} val provisions 
which it is proposed to insert in this Bill. 
I may have omitted some of them, and 
perhaps some points of considerable im- 
portance, but I think I have stated enough 
to give the House a general view of the 
nature of the measure. We find that of 
these Corporations many are in a state of | 
insolvency, many in a state of internal dis- 
sension, and that the funds of many of | 
them are misapplied. We are of opinion, 
that by the provisions I have now stated to | 
the House, we shall be able in the first | 
place to procure a council for the boroughs, 
which, by representing, shall possess the 
good- will of the inhabitants. We think | 
that there will no longer exist the feeling 
that the Corporations have been created 
for the exclusive benefit and advantage of 
one party in the town, and that all those 
who happen to differ in opinion from that 
party, or who are not favored by it, 
harshly and unjustly dealt with. We are 
of opinion, in the next place, that by these 
provisions we shall establish a due and 
regular police in towns in which that police 
is at present very defective. We conceive, 
in the last place, that by these, we shall} 
provide for the pure and due administra- | 
tion of justice within these boroughs con- | 
taining so large a mass of population. 

The measure we propose, in my opinion, 
is in strict accordance with the spirit and 
intention of the Reform Act. It is a mea- 
sure to reform one of our valuable institu- 
tions, and at the same time to preserve it; 
it is a measure to interfere, boldly, I con- 
fess, but to interfere after cautious inquiry, 
and after full proof of the necessity of that 
interference; it is a measure In strict con- 
formity with the declarations of this House 
at the commencement of the present Ses- 
sion, that our Municipal Corporations 
ought to be subjected to vigilant popular 
control. It is a measure in perfect con- 
formity with the wish expressed by his 
Majesty in answer to our Address on the 
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| been most 
| the 
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subject, when his Majesty declared his 
hope that the dissolution of Parliament 
would not prevent any well-considered 
measures conducive to the general wel- 
fare. It is a «measure upon which we, as 
a Government, are willing to stake what 
credit may belong to us for having formerly 
proposed “Reform, being now, I may say, 
the leaders of a reforming majority in this 
House. 

We have bes 
the subject, de 
been de sata 


= great attention upon 

h it is true that we have 
of the assistance of some 
persons whose aid we would gladly have 
received. At the commencement of my 
speech, I stated that we had been deprived 
of the assistance of two Gentlemen whom 
1 alluded to, and now at the end of my 
speech I must also say, that we have also 
been without the assistance of my noble 
Friend, Lord Spencer, who, at the end of 
the last Session of Parliament, gave a no- 
tice in this House on the subject. I am 
sure that ifthat noble Lord had joine d the 
it, his assistance would have 

valuable, only in framing 
measure, but in explaining its details, 
in doing which he is unrivalled. 1 have 
attempted to explain to the House the ge- 
neral principle of the Bill; I will leave it 
to be divided upon with reference to its 
general me judg- 


| Gove rome? 


not 


I will lea - it to the 
ment of the people vland to decide 
whether it is a safe, mote and whole- 
measure of Cory - form. I 
bez leave to movi » bring in 
a Bill for the better Re woh sc of Muni- 
cipal Corporations in England and W 
Sir — Peel.* A Sir, I have 
resolve 


Tits $ 


poration 


»for leave 


some 


how 


sles. 


Ithough, 
to avail myself of every advan- 
tage in i discussion of this most import- 


and 

to 
ssion of the 
are not yet 


which additional time 
Cpperenantens of reference, not 
documents already in the poss: 
House, but to others which 

laid before it will afford me, and to decline 
entering, therefore, into any detailed dis- 
cussion of the measure which the noble 
Lord has this 1 i¢ht propose: d: yet, Sir, 
on account of its vast importance e, I should 
be unwilling to allow the Motion to be put 
from the Chair without a single 

tion having been offered on the 
except those contained 
the noble Lord. I shall make no opposi- 
tion whatever to that Motion; I shall 
throw not the slightest impediment in the 


ant question, 
only 


observa- 
subject 


of 


in the speech 


* From a corrected Report, 
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way of the introduction of this Bill—and, 
moreover, | am about to state opinions 
upon the subject of Municipal Reform 
generally—though not in immediate refer- 
ence to this measure, the details of which 
are so important that each is entitled to 
separate discussicn—which will prove that 
an Opposition on my part, to the introduc- 
tion of this measure would be quite incon- 
sistent with the opinions which | entertain. 

Sir, when I look to the state of the 
population of the larger towns of this 
kingdom—when I contemplate the rapidity 
with which places, which at no remote 
period were inconsiderable villages, have 
through manufacturing industry, started 
into life and into great wealth and import- 
ance—when I look, too, to the imperfect 
provision which is now made for the pre- 
servation of order and the administration 
of justice in most of those towns—I can- 
not deny that the time has arrived when it 
is of the utmost importance to the well- 
being of society, to establish within soci- 
eties so circumstanced a good system of 
Municipal government. In some of these 
towns no permanent and regular provision 
is, at present, made for the maintenance of 
public order, and the general purposes of 
good government; in others the provision 
which was originally intended to be made 
through the instrumentality of the Corpo- 
rate system, has become utterly inefficient 
for the purpose; and I am bound to admit 
therefore, that on account of the change 
of circumstances, and on that account 
singly, there is ample ground for now cou- 
sidering whether such provision ought not 
to be made in towns not corporate; and 
whether in those towns which have Corpo- 
rations, the provision at present in force be 
not inadequate! Sir, I am bound also to 
state that, on referring as fully as | have 
been able to do since they were presented, 
and amid the great pressure of other busi- 
ness, to the reports on the state of Corpo- 
rations, the general impression left on my 
mind is, that, independently of the consi- 
derations abovementioned, the general pur- 
port of the evidence adduced before the 
commission, shows that the time is also 
arrived, when it is necessary for Parlia- 
ment to interfere, for the purpose of pro- 
viding some effectual checks against the 
abuses, which have been proved to prevail 
in some of the corporate bodies of this 
country. I therefore, Sir, without hesita- 
tion admit, that it is of the utmost import- 
ance to the well-being of society, that 
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a good system of municipal governmen‘ 
should be provided for the larger towns of 
this country, whether they be corporate or 
not, by the means of which the regular 
and pure administration of justice may be 
extended and secured, and the mainte- 
nance of public order promoted through 
the means of a well-regulated police. And, 
Sir, after having made that admission, I 
think it follows, almost as a matter of 
course, that corporations where they exist, 
ought to be made mainly instrumental in 
effecting those objects. ‘To leave the cor- 
porations precisely on their present ground, 
and to establish new rates (where they 
may be necessary) for municipal purposes 
by new laws to be now passed, making no 
new provision for the application of these 
revenues, placing them under the sole con- 
trol of corporate bodies existing on the old 
principle, would have a great tendency to 
defeat the object in view. If we admit the 
fact that the well-being of society requires 
the consideration of a good system of 
Municipal government, it is impossible to 
exclude from simultaneous consideration 
the existing state of the corporate bodies 
themselves. I think Parliament has a right 
to require, by laws to be now passed, that 
the revenues of these Corporations, except- 
ing where they are applied under particu- 
lar bequests to special purposes, shall be 
henceforth devoted to public purposes, 
connected with public municipal interests. 
I must say, that if I were a member of any 
corporation, so far from looking at this 
question in a mere narrow, party light, I 
should feel a much greater interest, a 
much stronger, direct, personal, pecuniary 
interest, in seeing the corporate funds 
applied to public purposes, than in seeing 
them applied to any system of public 
feasting, or to any objects of mere elec- 
tioneering and party interest. At the same 
time it is due to the existing corporations 
to admit at once, that while I have not 
the slightest objection to any new provi- 
sion to be made by law which should im- 
pose some check on the appropriation of 
corporate revenues, such check will in- 
volve a new principle of law. The prin- 
ciple of the law heretofore has been, that 
these corporate bodies have had a legal 
right to apply their funds to other than 
public municipal purposes: they clearly 
had a right to apply their funds to corpo- 
rate purposes as distinguished from muni- 
cipal; and I apprehend that it has been 
tuled by the highest authorities, that exe 
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cepting so far as the restraining statutes 
interfered with the powers of ecclesiastical 
corporations, the corporations of this coun- 
try had a right to regulate at their discre- 
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tion, the application ‘of their property, and | 


even to alienate it, if they thought proper. 
The report made by the Commissioners 
has not sufficiently referred to the princi- 
ples of law in conformity with which the 
corporations have hitherto acted. I think, 
also, there is ground for complaint that 
this report involves all the corporations in 
too indiscriminate a censure, that it does 
not sufficiently point out the many cases 
in which corporations have acted honestly 


in the performance of their trust, but that | 


it has thrown a general reflection upon all 
corporations, in consequence of the abuse 
of their functions by a limited number. 
The noble Lord did wisely in laying down 
the principle that we had much better 
defer to a future opportunity any attempt 
to cite particular instances in which cor- 
porations may not have been justly dealt 
with. 


of the measure than to enter into the con- 


cases. The noble Lord’s precepts, how- 
ever, were, as it often happens, much 
sounder than his practice. The noble Lord 
said, he would not refer to instances of 
particular corporations; but scarcely had 
the words escaped the noble Lord’s lips, 
when he referred to some eight or ten cor- 
porations—not very impartially selected, 
I must say—and it ts a little singular, 
of elt 
noble Lord became acquainted with the 
circumstances of four-fifths of them 
having access to documents which 
not yet been laid betore the House. 


those or fen corporations, 


by 
have 


We 


r ° | 
have had no report upon Norwich—we 


have had no report upon Bedford — we 
have had no report upon Oxford — we 


have had no report upon Orford —we have 
had no report upon Aldborough—we have 
had no report upon Ipswich, —and yet 
these are the cases which the noble Lord 
has selected, and upon which he has mainly 
founded his argument. There is a double 
ground of complaint against the noble 
Lord. He first takes the unfair advantage 
of quoting from documents, to which he 
alone has had access, thus precluding all 
answer or explanation, which a reference 
to those documents might possibly afford ; 
and secondly, he selects the cases of cor- 
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It is much more convenient on this | 
occasion to refer to the general principle | 
' 





that 
the | 


viding 
have had no report upon Cambridge—we 
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porations in which a particular class of 
political opinions predominates, thus war- 
ranting the inference, that the party in the 
State holding those opinions, had been 
specially, if not exclusively, the encou- 
ragers of corporate abuse. 

The noble Lord in the playfulness of 
his fancy, sent down an antiquarian on an 
excursion to the eastern coast of this 
country, to examine with particular and 
special care into the cases of Aldborough 
and Orford. Now,I hope the antiquarian 
will travel into the interior; I hope he will 
not select the smallest boroughs in which 
to indulge his antiquarian propensities. 1 
hope he will go to Derby—yes, I hope 
he will go to Derby—and moreover I hope 
he will go to Portsmouth. I really wish 
the noble Lord had not taken this course ; 
I wish he had adhered to the rule he him- 
self laid down, because it would have 
been infinitely better to discuss general 
principles, without reference to particular 
cases; and above all, if there were to be 
references to particular cases, it should 
have been to cases to the reports on which 


i all sides of the House had had access 
sideration of any special and individual | 


equally, and which were a fair and impar- 
tial selection. Why, see to what an ob- 
jection the noble Lord lays himself fairly 
open. If these unpublished reports be 
important as illustrations of his arguments, 
why did the noble Lord press forward this 
measure until those reports were com- 
pleted? Iseek no delay of this measure ; 
but I must sav, with reference to good Go- 
vernment and to the success of the Muni- 
cipal system about to be established, that 
I do hope his Mayesty’s Government—if 
they should tind ou this side of the House 
that disposition which they seem not to 
have anticipated, to discuss this question 
fairly, without reference to its’ party 
but with a single view of pro- 
a system of good Government—lI 
say, Ldo hope his Majesty’s Government 
will feel it to be important on a matter 
even more intimately connected with the 
peace and happiness of these towns than 
the Reform Bull itself, to afford most 
ample time for the mature deliberation of 
the details of this Bill. If the noble Lord 
deem those reports, which are not yet laid 
upon the Table, to be important as illus- 
trations of his own arguments, he ought at 
least to enable us to refer to the whole of 
them before we are called upon to decide 
on the details of the measure. I again 
repeat, that I wish the noble Lord had not 
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made a partial speeech. If the noble 
Lord looks to the facts of the case, he will 
find nothing in the corporations of Ald- 
borough or Orford, which will make them 
more open to his comments, than Corpo- 
rations over which his own political friends 
have exercised an influence. I am quite 
aware of the observation in reply to which 
I expose myself, I am quite aware that 
if I show that no class of political opin- 
ions, whether professedly Liberal or Con- 
servative, is a guarantee against the exer- 
cise of undue influence, that I am only for- 
tifying the general argument in favour of 
a Reform. No doubt this is the case. 
The more general the perversion of Corpo- 
rate privileges, the greater the necessity for 
correction ; but let us have the case fairly 
stated—let us acknowledge the truth, that 
Tory Corporations are not the only ones 
to blame. The noble Lord forces me to 
offer him a specimen, and it shall be but a 
specimen, of Whig, pure Whig Corpora- 
tions, | am sure it escaped his recollection, 
and I therefore invite him to refresh his 
memory by referring to the report on 
Derby. He will find it stated in the 
case of the Corporation of Derby, that 
whenever they thought the number of the 
freemen in their interest was “ getting 
low,” the Mayor, or some other influential 
Member of the Corporation, applied to the 
agents of the Cavendish family, and re- 
quested a list of the names of persons to 
be admitted as ‘‘ honorary freemen.” The 
Corporation took this course, because 
they wished to avail themselves of the in- 
terest of the Cavendish family over the 
freemen so admitted. On the last occa- 
sion when honorary freemen were made, 
almost all of them were tenants of his 
grace the Duke of Devonshire. The 
agent of bis grace paid the fees on the ad- 
mission of the honorary freemen. With- 
out the creation of such freemen, it was 
said the Corporation ‘ could not have kept 
the Tories quiet—they would have been 
restless.” Now we are not so intolerant 
here, | am sure, as to presume that our 
own opinions, or our own acts, must be 
exactly right, and those of every one else 
wrong; but if this Corporation Report 
had stated that a Tory nobleman had no- 
minated all the freemen, and had paid for 
their freedom, and that the excuse was, 
that without doing so, they could not 
have kept the Reformers quiet—the Re- 
formers, (‘* who were very restless,”) what 
a burst of vehement indignation would 
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have been raised in this House against 
such an abuse of Corporate privileges, 
I have not the slightest intention of 
following the noble Lord’s example in de- 
tail, As for myself and the Corporation 
of Tamworth, with which I have the ho- 
nour to be connected, we have no reason 
to shrink from any inquiry. As far as 
that truly honourable Corporation is con- 
cerned, the report is most satisfactory. It 
gives to the Corporation, both in respect 
to the selection of Members and all its 
proceedings, unqualified praise. 

I will not follow the noble Lord, by de- 
tailing many cases of Whig abuse; but 
there is one other Corporation of which IJ 
must remind the noble Lord. The anti- 
quarian must not omit in the course of his 
excursion to pay a friendly visit to Ports- 
mouth. [Mr. Bonham Carter bowed, 
which occasioned much Laughter. ‘In 
Portsmouth,” say the Commissioners, “ it 
can hardly be necessary to point out the 
complete closeness of the system. For a 
long series of years, it has been exercised 
with the undisguised purpose of confining 
the whole municipal and political power to 
a particular party, and almost to a parti- 
cular family, and, (as the report justly 
observes), it has been found perfectly efti- 
cacious in its operation.” ‘ That no in- 
stances can be traced of municipal cor- 
ruption, seems attributable, not to any 
correcting principle in the system, but 
merely to the absence of evil intentions in 
those who have accidentally been placed 
at its head.” Now, if I were to choose a 
Corporation in the neighbourhood of which 
I, as an individual not interested in the 
honest application of Corporate property, 
and fond of good living, should like to 
reside, the Corporation of Portsmouth 
is the one, of all others, on which, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, my choice 
would fall. (Mr. Bonham Carter ex- 
pressed his dissent.| The hon. Gentle- 
man shakes his head ; let me beg his at- 
tention to the facts stated by the Commis- 
sioners, with reference to that Corporation. 
Their revenues are, I think, 6002. or 7002, 
a-year, of which about 450/. is annually 
expended in feasts. Here is the account: 
—* The feasts,” say the Commissioners, 
“ are rather more expensive this year than 
in ordinary years.” Now, here let me ask 
the House in what year they suppose it 
was that the expense of feasting was par- 
ticularly heavy? Why, no less than the 
great era of Reform, ‘ On the occasion 
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of the accession of his present Majesty, 
411, 9s. was spent in refreshment for the 
party attending the proclamation, and in 
the year 1830 the sum of 1082. 10s. was 
expended on a dinner given on the election 
of the representatives — which expense, 
says the report, was defrayed on former 
occasions by the Members themselves. 
The annual average expense of feasts 
from 1824 to 1831, inclusively, was 447/. 
An account was given to us, showing 
that the average income during that time, 
accruing from dividends and rents, was 
6001.” Now I have proved, I think, be- 
yond a doubt, that in the whole kingdom 
there is not a more hospitable Corpora- 
tion than this, at least in proportion to 
their means; for out of an income not 
exceeding 600/. the annual average expen- 
diture on the rites of hospitality is no less 
than 4477. But mark the attachment of 
the Members of this Corporation to the 
great principles upon which the Reform 
Act was founded. Nothing can more 
clearly show their devotion to Reform, 
than the special exception which they 
make in 1830 from their former usages, 
and the increased hospitality in which they 
indulged at the era of Reform. Then it 
is that they add a new item to their ex- 
penditure, and pay 108/. 10s. for an elec- 
tion dinner, the charge for which has been 
heretofore defrayed by the Members 
themselves. 

Mr. Francis Baring said, as we under- 
stood, that he had paid his share of the 
expense. 

Sir Robert Peel: Here is the report in 
which the whole matter is set down. 

Mr. Bonham Carier : Itis a very faithful 
report. 

Sir Robert Peel continned—4ll. 9s. 
was sufficient for a feast ou the occasion 
of his Majesty’s accession, but no less 
a sum than 108/, was expended on a 
dinner to the representatives on their 
election. The hon. Gentleman says, 
that this report is a faithful report, and 
he, no doubt, has repaid to the Corpora- 
tion his share of the money. I shall say 
nothing in regard to the Corporation of 
Nottingham, or any other Corporation ; 
nor, indeed, should I have alluded to that 
of Portsmouth, but for the purpose of 
showing that neither the noble Lord, nor 
any other person, ought to attempt to visit 
upon any one party exclusively, the 
abuses which have existed in Corpora- 
tions, 
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But the better course is to look to 
the future; and I, as one of the Conser- 
vative party, strongly advise all Members 
of Corporations readily and willingly to 
concur in an Amendment of the existing 
system—to relinquish the influence that 
they may have derived from the control 
over corporate funds and charitable trusts 
—bvut upon this express condition—that 
the Reform be a sincere, bond fide Re- 
form—that it be not a mere pretext for 
transferring power from one party in 
the state to another; that the object 
aimed at shall be—a good system of Muni- 
cipal Government—taking security, as far 
as security upon such a subject can be 
taken, that the really intelligent and 
respectable portion of the community 
of each town be called to the Adminis- 
tration of Municipal affairs; and guard- 
ing against the future application of 
the charitable or corporate funds to 
any other than charitable or public 
purposes, If this be the avowed and the 
real object of the new measure, I for one 
shall be disposed to give a favourable con- 
sideration to its general principles, and 
will co-operate cheerfully in the Amend- 
ment of its details; but if, under the spe- 
cious pretext of Amendment, it shall be 
merely calculated not to extirpate, but 
to transfer the abuse of power—to extin- 
guish one political party and elevate an- 
other—then | shall consider the Buili a 
great public evil, aggravating and con- 
firming and perpetuating every existing 
abuse. I do not object to the principle, 
that corporate revenues shall be applied 
strictly to public municipal purposes—I 
do not object to the principle, that those 
who administer those revenues, and exer- 
cise corporate authority, shall execute 
their trust under the control of popular 
opinion. If, after admitting the leading 
principles, 1 suggest delay in the further 
consideration of this subject, I make the 
suggestion with no sinister view, and from 
n0 motive but a desire for the successful 
working of the new system. A great ques- 
tion of this kind, so complex in its details, 
and so very important in its principle, 
should not be hastily discussed. It re- 
quires long and deliberate investigation ; 
and a little delay would not be misplaced 
in sucha case. Great questions are never 
fully or successfully matured by a hurried 
process ; their perfection is only the work 
of caution, time, and care. 





| Lbeg to advert briefly to one or two 
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points in the noble Lord’s Measure. He 
says the right of suffrage is to be invested 
in the rate-payers. [** No”, from the 
Ministerial side.| Well, in the rate-payers 
being householders, and subject to certain 
conditions of residence and payment of 
rates. He does not invest it exclusively 
in the 10/. householders. He would allow 
every one, no matter what the amount of 
his qualification be, a vote in the election 
of the governing body of the town, provi- 
ded he bea resident rate-payer. The 
qualification of the constituent body is of 
course a most important element in the 
Question. So is the frequency of elec- 
tions. How often are they to take place ? 
Every one who had respect for the good 
order of society, and was anxious to pre- 
vent personal collisions and animosities, 
which were unhappily consequent on 
elections, should be anxious to avoid too 
frequent occasions for these popular fer- 
ments. Corporate Reform may be a very 
desirable and beneficial measure; but I 
trust we can procure the advantage of it 
at a cheaper rate than the sacrifice of the 
harmony, and good will, and social con- 
cord of the societies to which it is to be 
applied. If there is to be a perpetual 
conflict of political principle in every 
town—a constant revival of bitter ani- 
mosities, with all the concomitant evils of 
popular elections — the result may be— 
the exclusion of men of intelligence and 
respectability from corporate functions— 
a bad administration of corporate author- 
ity —and destruction to all friendly inter- 
course and social happiness among men 
of different parties in the same town. 

I give no opinion at present upon the 
nature of the qualification which the 
noble Lord proposes for the constituent 
body. If he hid taken the 10J. franchise 
as the qualification, he would have had 
the same means of ascertaining the actual 
right to vote, which exists in the case of 
elections for Members of Parliament, 
namely, registration of the voter. If he 
takes a different franchise, there must 
still be some check upon the exercise of 
it—some means of proving that the right 
claimed is really possessed by the party 
claiming it. Ifthe noble Lord’s plan be 
adopted, there will be in each borough 
town three different popular bodies enti- 
tled to vote in public matters. The vestry, 
controlling the expenditure of the poor- 
rates—the 10/. householders, electing the 
Members of Parliament—and the body of 
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householders who will be entitled to vote 
for the Common Council, and Corporate 
officers. This seems, at first sight at least 
a complicated and not very satisfactory 
arrangement. 

Another important point, and one which 
will require very deliberate attention is, 
the fixing of the limits of the new Corpor- 
ate jurisdiction, in all cases wherein the 
limits of the existing Corporate authority 
are unsuitable. By whom are the new 
limits to be determined on? Are they to 
be co-extensive in all cases with the limits 
of the borough under the Reform Bill ? 
And if not, what authority shall decide 
on the exceptions to be made—and on the 
precise degree to which the old limits shall 
be extended? If the new Common Coun- 
cil is to have the authority of imposing 
additional rates for municipal purposes, 
this question of limits will be a most im- 
portant one, and one of very difficult 
settlement. It will occasionally be em- 
barrassed by the existence of local acts, 
extending over districts, the limits of which 
are different both from those of the old 
corporation, and of the new borough, and 
which districts may have separate debts, 
and separate engagements. It may be 
very fit to abolish all these distinctions, and 
incorporate the whole into one district, 
subject to one general superintending 
authority; but it will be no easy matter, I 
fear, to provide by one general law, for the 
mode of doing this consistently with 
justice, and the satisfaction of the parties 
concerned, 

Some express provision ought to be 
made with regard to the existing obliga- 
tions of corporate bodies. Many of them 
have contracted debts and engagements, 
in some cases, perhaps, improvidently ; 
but sull, if those debts and engagements 
were contracted under the authority of the 
law, the creditors ought to have a full 
assurance that the nature of their security 
shall not be affected by any change in the 
corporate authorities. In some Corpora- 
tions, the members of which are trustees of 
charitable estates, the estates have been 
alienated, and a compensation has been 
made by the charitable trust, not very 
regularly, perhaps, in some instances, out 
of the Corporate revenues. Here, again, 
there ought to be a restraint upon the 
power which any new body may acquire 
over those revenues, and provision should 
be made, that the first lien apon the Cor- 
porate property shall be, the re-payment of 
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the sum due to the charity, on account of 
the alienation of the trust estates. 
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Then again, with respect to Ecclesias- | 


tical patronage. Many Corporations are 
possessed of valuable livings, and exten- 
sive patronage connected with the Church. 
Surely the right of appointing to livings 
ought not to be exerised by those who are 
not members of the Church—who cannot 
be fit judges of the qualitications requisite 
in a minister of another religious profes- 
sion, and have no direct interest in 
making fit appointments. A Corporation 
possessed of Ecclesiastical patronage, 
might, under the new system, be composed 
entirely of Dissenters, or might be under 
the control, at least, of a predominant 
dissenting interest. Would it be fitting 
that Ecclesiastical patronage connected 
with the Church of England should be 
exercised bya dissenting body? Would 
not Dissenters themselves be the first to 


protest against any legislative enactment, | 


which should by possibility place the 
nomination to their spiritual charges, 


whether Roman Catholic, or Methodist, or | 
Presbyterian, in the hands, or under the | 
direct influence, of members of the Church 
of England. 

With regard to the future management | 


of charitable trusts, such as have been | 


hitherto under the superintendence of 
corporate authorities, some special provi- 
sion will be, in my opinion, necessary, for 
the purpose of strictly confining the ap- 
plication of the charitable funds to the 
purposes for which they were intended. If 
they are to be placed under a political 
body, what security will there be that the 
political interest will not, as it has hereto- 
fore done, sway the distribution of the 
charitable revenues? There must be a 
selection of objects, and a large discretion 
as to that selection, capable of being very 
easily perverted to the promotion of party 
objects. Popular elections will give no 


security on this head; the body which | 


owes its authority to the popular voice 
will have just as great temptation to the 
undue exercise of power in the manage- 
ment of a charitable trust, and as great 
opportunity for exercising it improperly, 
as a self-elected oligarchy. The only 
effectual precaution will be the separation, 
if possible, of the charitable from the mu- 
nicipal trust, and the selection of some 
independent and impartial authority, 
subject to proper control, for the ma- 
nagement of the charitable estates, and 
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the appropriation of the charitable re- 
venues. 

The noble Lord has touched very im- 
perfectly upon the local administration of 
justice under the new system which he 
proposes to establish. He has not ad- 
verted to the contemplated establishment 
of Local Courts, exercising jurisdiction in 
certain civil causes, and “especially in 
regard to the recovery of debts below a 
certain amount. It will deserve serious 
consideration, whether, in the event of the 
establishment of such a local jurisdiction, 
the necessity for maintaining any separate 
borough jurisdiction will nut, in most of 
the Corporate towns, be Sup rseded. In 
some of the larger ones, it may be fit to 
have a separate jurisdiction, but in the 
small boroughs, the continuance or es- 
tablishment of a separate jurisdiction, 
would interfere with the satisfactory and 
succesful operation of any measure for the 
local administration of justice, founded 
upon general principles. 

There is one point on which the noble 
Lord has expressed an opinion, from which I 
see strong ground to dissent, namely the 
proposal to devolve upon the Common 
Council—upon a body owing its authority 
to popular election merely, the exclusive 
power of licensing public-houses within 
the Corporate jurisdiction. I think this 
is a power, which a body so constituted, 
is not likely to exercise wisely or im- 
partially—that it is a power which may be 
grossly abused for party purposes, and 
also with a view to selfish considerations 
of personal interest. Here again I see no 
additional security against such abuse in 
popular election. 

The noble Lord proposes to confine the 
division of boroughs into wards, to twenty 
boroughs. I am very much inclined to 
think that the principle of such division 
may, with advantage, be extended much 
further—and that you may thereby ensure 
a much fairer representation of property, 
and of the varied interests in a borough, 
than if you were to make each borough a 
single district, without subdivision, so far 
as the right of election to Corporate office 
is concerned. 

Upon many of the points adverted to 
by the noble Lord, the qualification of the 
constituent body, the number of the 
governing body, the frequency of elections, 
and other important matters of this kind, 
I shall reserve my Opinion, feeling it quite 
unsuitable to the importance of the subject 
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to pronounce a decided one at present. 
Of this I am satisfied, that no system of 
Municipal Government, however specious 
in its theory, will promote the object for 
which alone it ought to be designed, will 
ensure the maintenance of public order, 
the pure administration of justice, or the 
harmony and happiness of the societies to 
which it is to be applied, unless its direct 
tendency be to commit the management 
of Municipal affairs to the hands of those 
who from the possession of property have 
the strongest interest in good government, 
and, from the qualifications of high cha- 
racter and intelligence, are most likely 
to conciliate the respect and confidence of 
their fellow citizens. 

Mr. Strutt said, that the Corporation 
of Derby which he had the honour to re- 
present, having been alluded to, he could, 
upon the part of the members of that 
Corporation, state that none would more 
sincerely coincide with him in thanking 
the noble Lord for having introduced this 
measure than they would. 

Mr. Hume hoped that all parties would 
co-operate in making this measure as 
perfect as possible. He wished to ask the 
noble Lord whether his Bill was intended 
to apply to any other Corporations, but 
the 183 mentioned by him, 

Lord John Russell was understood to 
say, that a separate measure would be in- 
troduced in regard to London, with regard 
to some of the other Corporations men- 
tioned in the Report, they were so small 
that he had not determined whether they 
should be included or not. The right hon. 
Baronet had complained of his having 
gone into details of the abuses of some 
particular boroughs, but that was not the 
case, as he had only stated of whom the 
Corporation consisted in those boroughs. 

Sir Robert Peel observed, that there 
were some small Corporations which had 
ceased to return Members to Parliament : 
he would, therefore, suggest, that if they 
wished to resign their Corporate privileges 
they might be at liberty to do so. He 
thought that there could be no objection 
to this, provided it was done with the 
consent of all the parties interested. 

Lord John Russell was aware that there 
were some small Corporations which did 
not possess sufficient means of paying 
their expenses: it might, therefore, be 
desirable to get rid rid of them. He saw 
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Mr. Brotherton, as a Member for one 
of the new boroughs alluded to by the 
noble Lord, rose to express his gratifica- 
tion with the measure now proposed. In 
the borough which he represented, the 
principle of the proposed Bill had been 
acted upon for sometime, and it had been 
found to be most beneficial. In the large 
town of Manchester there was a most 
numerous constituency; and in the first 
instance it was proposed that none should 
have a vote in connexion with the Mu- 
nicipal Government of the place who did 
not pay a certain sum In rates; In conse- 
quence, however, of the small number of 
voters that there would be under such an 
arrangement—he believed not more than 
fifty—it was determined to make the 
voting general to the rate-payers, and this 
had given universal satisfaction. He did 
not entirely concur with the noble Lord 
on one point; he did not see the expe- 
diency of making the payment of rates for 
three years a necessary qualification for a 
vote. This would unnecessarily limit the 
constituency. In Manchester the number 
of voters was several thousand, and it 
would be reduced by the Bill, if the pay- 
ment of three years’ rates was insisted on 
to constitute a qualification. He thought 
well, however, of the measure, taking it 
altogether, and he had no doubt that it 
would give general satisfaction to the 
country. He felt perfectly satisfied that 
the property intrusted to the control of 
the Corporate bodies to be appointed 
under the Bill would be managed to the 
satisfaction of the people. 

Mr. Ewart felt bound to observe that 
he, as the representative of an old Corpo- 
rate town, was equally satisfied with the 
hon. Member who spoke last with the 
measure of the noble Lord. He was con- 
vinced, that the extent of suffrage, limited 
in the way proposed by the noble Lord, 
would not greatly reduce the number of 
voters. It was a curious circumstance 
that one of the first countries which adopted 
a sound system of Municipal Government 
to any extent, was strictly monarchical. 
He alluded to Prussia, where, in 1808, 
an extensive measure of Municipal Re- 
form, corresponding, in many respects, 
with that of the Noble Lord, was pro- 
posed by one of the first Ministers of 
State that ever lived in that country—he 
meant Baron Von Stein. There were some 
principles connected with that plan which 
he thought might be taken up with ad- 
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vantage by the noble Lord, and adopted 
in his measure. 
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enjoy the privilege of voting, and that the 
suffrage should be taken by Ballot. 
that mode of voting had been adopted in 
Prussia—a strict monarchy, and almost a 
military government; and although it had, 
in some respects been in operation for up- 
wards of thirty years, no complaints had 
been made, and no evil had been found to 
result from it. Approving, as he did, of 
the Bill, still he claimed the right of 
making any objections that occurred to 
him, and above all, 
of Vote by Ballot. There was no doubt 
that the measure of the noble Lord would 
meet with the approval of the majority of 


the House, though it might not give satis- | 


faction to all parties, and he was confident | 
that this measure would, in future ages, | 
be regarded as one of the greatest benefits | 
ever conferred on the country. 

Mr. O'Connell was anxious to say one 
word before the question was put to the 
vote. He thought that there was an 
essential defect in the title of the Bill. 
There was a deficiency of one word which 
greatly diminished the value of the mea- 
sure. It was entitled “A Bill for the 
Better Regulation of Municipal Corpora- 
tions in England and Wales.” ‘The word 
he wished to see annexed to it was Ire- 
land. In other respects he did not think 
that it was possible to produce a measure 
which was more entitled than the present 
to universal approbation. From the omis- 
sion of the word he had alluded to, it 
might appear that, since the Union, Ire- 
land was only to be treated by measures 
of coercion; and while the House had 
been extending the franchise to other parts 
of the empire, it had been cutting Ireland 
short of her share. They had already eX- 
perienced the evils of doing injustice to 
Ireland in many points. The Irish Reform 
Bill was distinguished by its injustice in 
this point, namely, doing so much less for 
Ireland than for England. He hoped that 
they would remedy the injustice they had 
done, and that they would give a measure 
equally extensive as the present to Ireland, 
They required no more; they would not 
be satisfied with less, nor ought they to 
be satisfied. The right hon. Member for 
Tamworth had thrown out an observation 
respecting leaving livings in the hands of 
Corporations, the greater portion of the 
members of which were Dissenters. He 
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Among other things, he | 
provided, that any householder should | 


Thus, 


urging the adoption | 
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ponderated in some towns, and he should 
not object to an arrangement which, he 
believed, would be satisfactory. At pre- 
sent Roman Catholic laymen, although 
possessed of livings, could not institute to 
them, which had never been complained 
of. Now he would suggest, that in case 
the greater number of the members of a 
Corporation were Roman Catholics, that 
the right of bestowing the Church patron- 
age belonging to it should be given to 
the Bishop, as the proper gui ardian of the 
Church. On this principle he should not 
hesitate to recommend this alteration, but 
he hoped that Ireland would have all the 
other parts of the Bill conceded to her, 
He was sure that this measure would give 
the greatest satisfaction to all persons not 
connected with monopolies. The right 
‘hon. Gentleman had taunted the noble 
Lord with selecting the boroughs he had 


| alluded to only from one side, but it could 


not be said, with respect to Ireland, that 
partiality could be resorted to in the se- 
lection of boroughs, for it so happened 
that the Corporations in Ireland were all 
on one side. It was perfectly clear that 
Catholics were entitled to admission into 
the Corporations by birth or servitude, 
and yet, by a bye-law, they had been con- 
stantly excluded. One of the judges, now 
on the bench, Chief Baron Joy, had en- 
deavoured to confirm this regulation of 
the Corporation of Dublin. Ireland re- 
quired Corporation Reform more than 
England; and he trusted that the noble 
Lord and his Colleagues would not give 
less to his countrymen than they had given 
to the people of England. 

Lord John Russell said, that, under this 
Bill, there would be a power of making 
new Corporations; but it was not intended 
to apply this principle to the new metro- 
politan boroughs. 

In answer to a question of Lord San- 
don, 

Lord John Russell stated, that all per- 
sons, having the right of voting under the 
Reform Bill, would have a vote in Cor- 
porations. 

In answer to another question, 

The Noble Lord stated, that after the 
death of the present race, there would be 
no freemen to vote. 

Mr. Baines was sure that the Dissenters 
of England and Wales would not wish to 
interfere with the Church patronage be- 
longing to Corporations, even though they 
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should form a majority of their bodies. 
All that they sought for was, an equality 
of civil rights, and perfect freedom of re- 
ligious opinion. He agreed fully with the 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for Tam- 
worth, that it would be as improper to ex- 
clude Conservatives from their fair share 
in the honours and privileges of Corpora- 
tions, as it was to exclude Liberals, and 
all that was sought for was an equal par- 
ticipation in those immunities. He sin- 
cerely hoped that, in future, there would 
be no exclusion on account of religion or 
politics on either side. The plan announced 


Corporation Reform. 


by the noble Lord seemed admirably cal- | 


culated to guard against this evil — the 
source of so many complaints, and the 
foundation of so much party jealousy and 
discontent. 
tensive plan, founded upon the ancient 


Constitutional Elective Municipal Fran- | 
chise and it would, in his opinion, give | 


very general satisfaction to the country. 
Mr. Roebuck remarked that, in many 


large towns, there were great numbers of | 


persons who had holdings under 10/., and 
were not rated, consequently they would 
not be entitled to vote in Corporations. 

Lord John Russell replied, that rating | 
usually depended on an arrangement be- | 
tween the landlord and tenant. A person 
could generally be rated on an application | 
on his own part. 

Mr. Finn was most anxious that a mea- 
sure of equal extent with the present should 
be granted to Ireland. In that country 
the Corporations were infinitely worse, and | 
squandered the money of the people away 
in a manner which the people of England 
could form no conception of. He wished 
that the Government had some measure 
ready for Ireland. 


{COMMONS} Grand Juries (Ireland. ) 


It was a truly liberal and ex- | 
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He was sure when the measure for that 
country was laid before the House, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, as well as 
the hon. Member who spoke last, would 
do justice to the wishes of the Govern- 
ment. In the course of a few days the 
Report on Irish Corporations would be 
laid on the Table, a measure founded on 
it would be, shortly afterwards, produced, 
and he trusted that it would give as much 
satisfaction as the Bill now proposed to 
be introduced. 

The Attorney General wished to remind 
hon. Members, that England was not the 
first country that had had a measure of 
Corporate Reform conceded to her by the 
present Government. They had conceded 
such a measure to Scotland three years 
ago, and it had been found to operate 
most beneficially. The people of England 
had waited patiently until the imquiry of 
the Commissioners had been completed, 
and a measure was now produced which 
| appeared to give general satisfaction; and 
he trusted that in the course of a few days 
‘a Bill for Ireland would be introduced, 

and would meet with a similar reception, 
| He could not sit down without referring 
to an observation—which appeared some- 
thing like a slight slur—which had fallen 
‘from the right hon. Baronet. He was sure 
that when the right hon. Baronet had read 
the whole of the Report, he would feel 
‘that the Ministers had acted with the 
‘greatest impartiality. Indeed, the case of 
Derby, referred to by the right hon, Ba- 
| Tonet, was a proof of this. 

| Motion agreed to. 

| The Bill was brought in and read a first 
time. 





| Granp Juries, ([RELAND.)] Sir Rich- 
'ard Musgrave said, he rose for the pur- 
sured the hon. Gentleman that it was the | pose of asking leave to bring in a Bill, the 
intention of his Majesty’s Government to | principal object of which was to consoli- 
bring forward a measure of Corporation | date the laws relating to the civil functions 
Reform for Ireland, as extensive in its pro- | of Grand Juries in Ireland, and to promote 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer as- 


visions as that introduced by his noble | the extension of Public Works. It was 


Friend. He could speak of the necessity 
of reforming the Corporations in Ireland ; 

he had had experience of the conduct of 
one of those bodies, and he knew that the 


‘unnecessary for him to say much on the 
importance of public works. The princi- 
| pal design in introducing the Bill was to 
afford employment to the able-bodied |s- 


bourer. He had already brought forward 
a Bill for the relief of the helpless poor, 
If, in addition to these measures, a certain 
control over the expenditure of counties 


con uct pursued by that was not singular 
to it. There was a circumstance which 
prevented the present Bill being applied 
to lreland—namely, the principle of giving | 
votes to rate-payers. Every one connected | were given to the Board of Works, in I[re- 
with that country must be aware that such ‘land, a complete system of employment 
@ principle was not applicable to Ireland. | and relief would be established, The laws 
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relating to the civil duties of Grand Juries 
were 100 in number. They were so nu- 
merous and their provisions so complicated 
that even the judges and counsel on cir- 
cuit bardly professed to understand them. 
By the proposed Bill, all these laws would 
be consolidated, and this, he conceived, 
would confer a great public benefit. To 
consolidate these laws, and to frame the 
other important provisions now proposed, 
was a work of great difficulty and of very 
great labour. It had been undertaken by 
Mr. Harrison of Lincoln’s Inn, and by a 
relative of his (Sir Richard’s) who had 
devoted much attention to the state of 
Ireland. Hon, Members, on reading the 
Bill, would find that the task had been 
accomplished with ability. In the present 
state of the House, he would not detain 
hon. Members longer. He therefore moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill for the admi- 
nistration of certain civil affairs of a local 
nature in Ireland. 
Leave given. 


Postage Duties. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR Dest Biz.) Sir 
John Campbell said, he had to lay upon 
the Table of the House the Report of the 
Committee to whom were referred, fora 
second time, the Bill for the Abolition of 
Imprisonment for Debt. He trusted that 
all the difficulties in the way of that mea- 
sure being passed, would now be removed. 
One of the amendments agreed to in the 
Committee was, that book debts were to 
stand on the same footing as bills of ex- 
change and bonds. After a great deal of 
deliberation, two clauses were introduced 
in conformity with the opinion of a large 
majority of the Committee, the operation 
of which would be to enable the assets of 
insolvent persons to be administered by 
trustees without taking out a fiat of bank- 
ruptcy. If creditors chose, they would 
have the opportunity of winding up the 
estates, the intervention of a lawyer not 
being necessary. 
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The Speaker's Levees. 


a Committee, that he might propose cer- 
tain Resolutions upon which he intended 
to found a Bill for the extension of the 
accommodation by the posts to and from 
foreign parts. The object of the measure 
was to facilitate the transmission of letters 
and newspapers between this kingdom and 
foreign countries ; and he expressed a san- 
guine hope that if it were passed, it would 
be possible to meet the wishes of the 
French Government upon the subject of 
that more extended intercourse which was 
so desirable between this country and 
France. He added, that the Bill was not 
for the imposition of any additional post- 
age; on the contrary, it was entirely for 
the reduction of postage. 

The House went into Committee, and a 
Resolution was proposed, that it was ex- 
pedient to regulate or reduce certain rates 
of postage. 

Mr. Mark Phillips called attention to 
the circumstance of newspapers in which 
particular paragraphs were scored, being 
subject to postage. 

Mr. Aglionby wished it to be under- 
stood that such newspapers, addressed to 
Members of Parliament, ought not to be 
subject to any charge. 

Mr. Labouchere said, that the subject 
was entirely new tohim. He should take 
the opportunity of communicating with 
the Post-office upon it. He himself had 
never paid any charge for newspapers ad- 
dressed to him in which paragraphs were 
scored, and he did not think that any 
charge ought to be made; at the same 
time he could conceive a system of inge- 
nious scoring which might be used toa 
very unfair extent. 

The resolution was agreed to, the House 
resumed, anda Bill to carry the Resolu- 
tions into effect brought in, and read a 
first time. 


Tue Speaker’s Levees.] Mr. 


It was proposed, that if | Hume said, as the House is now about to 
seven-eighths of the creditors concurred in | 
this arrangement, the one-eighth were to | 


adjourn, I rise to call its attention to a sub- 


ject, which, though it relates toa matter of 


be over-ruled, and would not possess the | etiquette, is nevertheless of no slight im- 


power of fraudulently resisting the ar- | 


rangement. He should move that the Bill, 

as amended, should be re-printed, and 

that the Report should be taken into fur- 

ther consideration on Wednesday se’nnight. 
Motion agreed to. 


PosraGE Duttes.] Mr. Labouchere rose | 


to move that the House resolve itself into 
VOL. XXVIII. § prirs 


Series 


portance. There is no privilege with 
which the Members of this House are in- 


| vested which we should be enabled to exer- 


cise with less restraint than that which en- 
ables us to pay our respects to you, Mr. 
Speaker, in the usual form. I can say, of 
my own knowledge, that many individuals, 
during the time I have been a Member of 
Parliament, have been prevented from 


U 
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paying their respects to you, Sir, at the 
levees which take place about this period 
of the year, in consequence of its being 
obligatory upon them to attend in the 
court costume of bag-wig and sword. 
Very few, comparatively, have attended 
these levees ofthe Speaker in consequence 
of being prevented by the continuance of 
an old, and, as I think, unnecessary cus- 
tom of Members of this House appearing 
in any but the costume | have mentioned. | 
Now, as I consider that the Members of | 
this House ought to be allowed full op- | 
portunity of paying the usual visits of! 
attention and respect to the Speaker, I 
am anxious that the House should declare 
that these visits may be paid in the or- 
dinary evening dress, instead of being 
compelled to appear in court dress, a dress 
which many hon. Members have not al- 
ways at hand, and it may be a matter of 
inconvenience on the part of some, and 
disinclination on the part of others, to 
wear. I hope it will not, for a moment, 
be supposed that I intend the slightest 
disrespect to the Speaker by the proposal 
Ihave made to the House; on the con- 
trary, it is because I entertain a confident 
hope that his levees will be more fully at- 
tended than any that have taken place fora 
considerable time that I have suggested 
the means of accomplishing what I con- 
sider an object of very great importance. 

The Speaker said, with reference to the 
subject which the hon. Member has 
brought under the consideration of the 
House, Tecan only say that I shall always 
cheerfully follow the example of my pre- 
decessors in consulting the convenience 
of the House as to the mode of conduct- 
ing the customary levees. With respect 
to the change in dress proposed by the 
hon. Member I do not feel myself justified 
in proposing any alteration in it to the 
House, as I havea prescribed duty to 
perform with reference to it—namely, to 
follow the course adopted by my predeces- 
sors. However, if the House should, in a 
matter which exclusively concerns their own 
feelings and sense of propriety, express 
any decided opinion on the subject, it will 
afford me the highest gratification to con- 
form to the wishes of the House. 

Mr. Warburton approved of the pro- 
posal which had been made by the hon. 
Member for Middlesex. It was not, how- 
ever, because he had no court dress that 
he was desirous to see the intended 
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fied that many hon, Members were re- 
strained from attending on these occasions 
by being compelled to make merry an- 
drews of themselves in court dresses. It 
appeared to him that it would be much 
more decorous to appear in the ordinary 
evening dress, such as that in which the 
Members of that House would appear in 
the Houses of the first noblemen. From 
what had fallen from the Speaker, he in- 
ferred that he was inclined to approve 
of the proposed alteration in the dress, 

The Speaker: 1 have expressed no opin- 
ion upon the subject. It is a matter in 
which I feel that | ought not to interfere. 

Mr. Francis Baring: 1 am sure, Sir, 
that you will be happy to receive the or- 
dinary attentions in any manner which 
the House may determine; but, looking 
to the empty benches of the House, I do 
not think this to be a proper time for tak- 
ing a decision upon such a question. 

Lord Sandon thought that an unfavour- 
able time for making any alteration in the 
mode of paying the customary respects to 
their Speaker, whose levees he for one, 
should be most happy to attend, as a 
proof of his approval of the manner in 
which he had performed the duties im- 
posed on him. 


Western Railway. 


POLL LOLI DODD mmm 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, June 10, 1835. 


Minutes.) Bill. 
izing. 

Petitions presented. By Lord DunpaAs, from Malton, for 
an Alteration in the Corn-Laws.—By the Dukes of 
Gorpon and BuccLeueH, Earls SRLKIRK and Roskr- 
ReERY, Lord DuNDAS, and another Nosie PegEr, from 
several Places,—for Additional Accommodation in Seotch 
Churches; and by the Earlof RoseBery, from several 
Places, against any further Grant of Money for Building 
Churches in Seotland.—By Lord DunpDAs and another 
Nosie Peer, from Herefordshire and Bedale,—against 
allowing Beer to be drunk on the Premises.—By Lord 
Dunpbas, from Clackmannan, for an Alteration in the 
Game-Laws. 


Read a seeond time:—Marriages Legal- 


Western Raitway.] Lord Wharn- 
clife moved the second reading of the 
Western Railway Bill. He said, he had 
hoped to find that the opposition to the 
Bill, by the Provost and Fellows of Eton, 
had been withdrawn, and he was sorry to 
find from a petition presented by the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Buccleugh), 
that such was not the case. The noble 
Lord entered into a brief history of the 
undertaking, of the difficulties which the 
projectors had met with last year, and of 
the opposition to their plan by Eton 
College. He said, that to satisfy this 
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opposition, the company of proprietors 
had offered to enter into an agreement 
not to make a branch rail-way to Eton 
through Windsor; and the engagement 
was of such a kind, that he thought it 
might have been deemed perfectly satis- 
factory. Indeed a correspondence which 
had taken place on this subject, justified 
him in entertaining that expectation. 
Doctor Hawtry had written a letter, re- 
ferring to his former opposition, and had 
said in that letter, that on the subject of 
that opposition the explanation given by 
Mr. Saunders was perfectly satisfactory ; 
that he had before been painfully deceived, 
although, from the source which had sup- 
plied the information, he had supposed 
that he might adopt the statements made, 
without the slightest fear of misrepresent- 
ation. Such was the letter of Dr. Haw- 
try, and that letter concluded with a 
statement, that Mr. Saunders might make 
what use of it he pleased. The House 
ought to give this Bill a second reading, 
which would only be admitting its prin- 
ciple, and the details of it might after- 
wards be considered in Committee. He 
said that the House ought to give this 
Bill a second reading, because he thought 
that a good case was made out to warrant 
this application to Parliament. This was 
the second year in which these parties had 
been before Parliament on the subject of 
this Bill, and they had proved, as he 
thought, before the Committee of the 
House of Commons last year, that the 
line they propused to adopt was the best 
that could be adopted. It was not, how- 
ever, these parties alone who would have 
a right to complain of the hardship they 
suffered if this Bill was now rejected. 
The merchants of Bristol would have a 
right to complain. The town of Liverpool, 
the great commercial rival of Bristol, had 
a rail-road communicating with the me- 
tropolis conceded to it. Why should the 
same advantage be denied to Bristol ? 
Their Lordships must not imagine that 
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that they could prevent the creation of 
rail-roads, communicating between any of | 
the great ports of the kingdom and this | 


metropolis, that would be impossible, and | 
entertaining that belief he pressed the | 
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Eton-college remained perfectly unchang- 
ed on the subject of his objections to this 
rail-way. There was one argument which 
had fallen from his noble Friend that he 
confessed he did not understand, and that 
was the argument as to the hardship of 
the case. He did not think that, on ac- 
count of the supposed hardship to any 
company, the House ought to concede a 
Bill of this sort. There were other con- 
siderations that ought to weigh with them ; 
one of these peculiarly deserved their at~ 
tention. There was, at this moment, 
another line of road which had been sur- 
veyed, issuing out of the line of the South- 
ampton and London Rail-way, a line of 
road much shorter than the other, and 
capable, if adopted, of saving a consider - 
able part of the labour now proposed to be 
bestowed upon the Great Western Rail- 
way. Ofthisline,a distance of forty-five 
miles was now in a course of construction : 
and taking into consideration the distance 
from the main line of the proposed Great 
Western Rail-way, to the manufacturing 
districts of Trowbridge and Bradford, 
there would be, by the adoption of the 
Southampton line, a saving of the cost of 
construction altogether of fifty-two miles. 
Then again, the nature of the country 
through which the proposed line was to 
pass, offered considerable obstacles to the 
plan. In one place on the proposed line 
there must be a tunnel a mile and 
three quarters long with an inclination of 
forty-nine feet in a mile, and the 
progress of the machines there must 
be assisted by a stationary engine, 
or by locomotive engines. ‘The former 
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| plan would be disadvantageous, the latter 


almost impossible. The Great Western 
Rail-way Company might avoid all these 
difficulties, if they chose todoso. An 
offer had been made to them by the Bath 
and Basing Company, of as fair and hon- 
ourable a kind as any one company could 
ever make to another. Their offer had not 
been accepted, yet there could be no doubt 
that if that offer was adopted, the line of 
rail-road secured to the public would be 
infinitely more advantageous than the ove 
now proposed—for it would furnish one 
continuous line of road connecting itself 


Bill upon their Lordships’ consideration, | with Portsmouth by a branch road, and 
and he should not believe, till he saw it,|thus connecting Portsmouth and Bristol 


that they would reject it. 
it be read a second time. 


He moved that | 


| 
| 


The considerations, 
should 


with the Thames. 
therefore, on which the House 


The Duke of Buccleugh said, that the | determine were not whether a certain 
sentiments of the Provost and Fellows of | Company had before been disappointed, 
as 


U2 
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and whether it would be a hardship to 
disappoint them again, but which of the 
two plans offered was the best, and which 
would confer the greatest benefit on the 
public at the least cost to individuals. 
He thought that these questions must be 
answered unfavourably for the present 
applicants, the Great Western Rail-way 
Company, for their proposed line would cut 
up a great tract of cultivated country, and 
be highly inconvenient, and unnecessarily 
inconvenient with respect to the personal 
residences of a great body of landed pro- 
prietors. He was convinced that this 
proposed line would not be productive of 
the good supposed, and that all the pro- 
posed advantages might be secured by the 
other plan, and therefore he should de- 
cidedly oppose this Bill. He moved that 
it be read a second time this day six 
months. 

The Earl of Radnor supported the Bill ; 
in his opinion all the objections urged 
by the noble Duke ought to be considered 
in Committee, and not at that stage of 
the Bill. He recommended their Lord- 
ships to let the Bill be read a second time, 
and to consider the objections in detail, 
when they went into Committee on the 
Bill. 

The Earl of Carnarvon said, that if 
their Lordships saw reason to decide 
against the principle of this Bill, they 
would not allow it to be read a second 
time. Now he thought he could show 
them that the principle of the Bill was ob- 
jectionable. He knew that when public 
interests absolutely required it, private in- 
terests must give way ; but when that was 
not the case private interests ought to be 
respected. He thought it was clearly 
established that what was now proposed 
to be done might be done with less disad- 
vantage to private interests than by the 
proposed Western Rail-way Road. He 
agreed with the noble Lord who moved 
the Bill, that it was impossible to prevent 
rail-road communication, but he thought 
that they ought to be sure that the best 
plan was proposed before they gave their 
sanction to it; and certainly they ought to 
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take care that they did not sanction the | 
to describe to their Lordships. 


worst. Now, the noble Duke who pre- 
ceded him had shown that there was 
another line of road by which goods might 
be taken down to be loaded on board of 
ships ready for sea, almost without risk 
and without the charges that must be in- 
curred if the proposed western line of road 
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were adopted. In his opinion, every great 
rail-way which communicated with the 
western part of the kingdom should abut 
upon the Thames. The Great Western 
Rail-way Company had thought so last 
year, and had deemed it of so much im- 
portance, that they had pressed it upon 
the Legislature, and were only diverted 
from it by the decided resistance of the 
parties who were interested in the property 
which must be affected if such a plan 
were carried into effect. They were ready 
to lay out the enormous sum of 800,0001., 
to secure that object, yet now they aban- 
doned it—it formed no part of their pre- 
sent Bill, and in that respect their Bill 
was in his opinion decidedly defective. 
That point alone seemed to him a sufficient 
reason for rejecting the Bill, for the rail- 
road, without such a communication, was 
unquestionably imperfect. There was 
another reason why he thought the Bill 
ought to be rejected. There were already 
two lines of road—the Southampton line, 
and the Basing and Bath line, and these 
running to a considerable distance in the 
same direction with the proposed line of 
the Great Western Rail-way, the competi- 
tion between them, if the last should be 
sanctioned by the Legislature, would be too 
great for them allto bear. The individuals 
connected with these Companies would be 
ruined, without, as it seemed to him, se- 
curing any adequate advantage to the 
country. On the contrary, he believed 
that the public advantage would be better 
secured by adopting the course recom- 
mended by his noble Friend (the Duke of 
Buccleugh) ; and without some great pub- 
lic advantage being obtained, he should 
certainly object to a plan that would un- 
necessarily cut up an extensive line of 
cultivated country, and seriously interfere 
with the enjoyment of private rights. 

The Earl of Malmesbury said, that after 
hearing the statement of the promoters of 
this measure, he felt great difficulty in 
supporting the second reading of the Bill: 
nay, he had made up his mind to oppose 
it. The inconvenience and evils arising 
to men who had a line of rail-road travers- 
ing their property, it was needless for him 
But the 
question was whether they must submit 
to a minor evil, in order to obtain a major 
good. In deciding this question their 
Lordships should bear in mind who were 
the parties that opposed the Bill. No less 
than 170 landowners, over whose property 
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this line of road was proposed to run, and 
who constituted four-tifths of the whole 
number whose land would be affected by this 
measure, were opposed to it. But it was 
said, these facts could be ascertained in 
Committee. But were their Lordships aware 
of the expense of aCommittee ? It would 
cost many thousands of pounds; and out 
of whose pockets was this sum to be paid? 
Out of the pockets of the poor landholders 
and that at a time when it was more difficult 
for them to raise 1/. than it was to raise 
5l.a few years ago. One argument which 
had been urged in favour of this measure 
was, that it would do good to Ireland by 
facilitating the importation of Irish pro- 
duce into this country. Now he was one 
who wished well to Ireland, and was as 
anxious to maintain our connexion with 
that country as any man; but at the same 
time he did not think it was sound policy 
to attempt to promote the interests of 
the Irish at the expense of English land- 
holders. This, however, would be the 
inevitable effect, if further encourage- 
ment were to be given to the importation 
of Irish agricultural produce into this 
country. Another reason why it was not 
expedient to go into Committee was, that 
the evidence which had already been 
taken, clearly made out a prima facie case 
against the promoters of this Bill, and in 
favour of the line of road. 
Lord Wharncliffe replied. 
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He put it to 
their Lordships whether the different argu- 
ments and statements addressed to the 
House on this Question, did not impera- 


tively call for a Committee? All that he 
could do, were they not to go into Com- 
mittee, would be to give a flat denial to 
the statements made by his noble Friends 
who opposed the Bill. Let them, then, 
go into Committee, and hear the evidence 
on both sides; and if his noble Friends 
made out a case against the Bull, then he 
would say, let the Bill be rejected. The 
was the only course that reasonable men 
could pursue; much more, therefore, did 
it become Legislators to adopt it. This 
noble Earl had said, that the Basing Com- 
pany had established, by evidence, the 
fact that their proposed line of road was 
preferable to the one laid down by the 
Western Rail-road Company. Now it 
was worthy of remark that an offer was 
made by the promoters of this Bill to those 
who opposed it, to submit the two lines 
of road to three eminent engineers to say 
which was the better line of the two, and 
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to act upon their decision, but this offer 
was refused by the Basing Company. It 
should be remembered, also, that the sub- 
scribers to the Basing Company were 
strangers to that part of the country, and 
came from a distant part of England, 
while, on the contrary, the Western Rail- 
way Company was supported by the inha- 
bitants of the neighbourhood of the line, 
and by the authorities and merchants of 
the city of Bristol. These were facts 
which he had been assured were, and 
which he believed to be, true; and it was 
for the other party to show that they were 
false. This could only be done by a full 
inquiry before a Committee. 

Their Lordships divided. Contents 
46; Not Contents 34; Majority 12, 


Agricultural Distress. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 10, 1835. 


MINUTES.] New Writs ordered. On the Motion of Mr. 
JAMES OSWALD, for Ayrshire, in the room of RicHARD 
ALEXANDER OSWALD, Esq., who has accepted the Chiltern 
Hundreds; also for the Borough of Ipswich in the room 
of Messrs. R. A. DuNpDAs, and F. KELLY, whose Election 
was declared to be null and void. 

Bill. Read a second time. Instruments of Sasine (Scotland). 

Petitions presented. By Mr. WiLt1AM Duncompe, from 
two Places, for Protection to the Irish Protestant Church; 
from Northallerton and Leyburn, for Relief to the Agri- 
cultural Interest; from Bedale, against Allowing Beer to 
be drunk on the Premises in Beer-houses.——By Mr. 
Ewart, from a Society for the Protection of Trade in 
Liverpool, against, and from the Debtors Confined in 
Lancaster Castle, in favour of, the Imprisonment for Debt 
Bill; from Prescott, in favour of the Irish Church Bill. 


Acricunrurat Distress. ] Mr. 
William Duncombe presented a petition 
from Richmond, Yorkshire, very nume- 
rously and respectably signed, by landed 
proprietors and landholders connected 
with the Agricultural Society ofthe North 
Riding of Yorkshire. The petitioners ex- 
pressed their discontent at the House not 
having taken into its consideration the 
distress under which the agricultural classes 
laboured. He gave his cordial concur- 
rence to the prayer of the petition and, 


joined with the petitioners in expressing 


regret that their distressed state had not 
been taken into consideration. Year after 
year the agricultural classes had come 
forward with statements of their distress, 
with the view of obtaining some measures 
of relief. He had felt it his duty to give 
his vote in favour of the Motions that had 
been brought forward upon this subject 
during the present Session of Parliament. 
He had given his votes without any refer- 
ence to party feeling. He had supported 
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the Motion of the noble Margess the Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire for the Repeal of 
the Malt-tax, because he believed that it 
would have been a boon not only to the 
agricultural classes, but also to those other 
classes that had been alluded to as parta- 
king of that distress, namely, the labour- 
ing classes. 


perty-tax being imposed from voting for 
the Repeal of the Malt-tax, which would, 


in his mind, have essentially relieved the | 
He} 
had also supported the Motion of the} 
noble Lord for the revision of local and 
general taxation, and, lastly, he had sup- | 
ported the Motion of his hon, Colleague | 
(Mr. Cayley) to inquire into the distress | 
affecting the agricultural classes as con- | 
nected with the present monetary system. | 
He regretted that the Chancellor of the | 


productive and industrious classes. 


He regretted that Members | 
had been influenced by the fear of a Pro- | 
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IT should enter into negotiations with my 
iallies, for the more effectual extinction 
‘of the traffic in slaves. You may be as- 
sured, that I fully share your regret at ob- 
serving, that this nefarious traffic still 
| continues to be carried, on extensively 
| under the flags of Foreign Powers. Addi- 
tional treaties, having for their object the 
extinction of the traffic in slaves, have re- 
cently been entered into between myself 
and some Foreign States, and 1 hope to be 
able to lay them before you at an early 
period. I am further engaged in negotia- 
tions with other Foreign States, on the prin- 
ciples recommended in your Address ; and 
you may rely on my continual efforts to 
conclude with all my allies arrangements, 
calculated to put an end to this barbarous 
practice.” 

The Message was brought up, and 
ordered to be entered on the Journals. 
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Exchequer was not in his place, but he | 


trusted that when the right hon. Gentle- 


man brought forward his budget, he would | 


not follow the example of the noble Lord 


his predecessor, who, on coming down to } 
that House with his financial statement, | 
and in communicating his proposed mea- | 
sures of relief, had thought it consistent | 


with his duty to pass over the agricultural | 
interest, and relieve other classes which 
were represented to be in an unexampled 


state of prosperity. 
these other classes the relief that had 


been aflorded them, but he thought it con- | 
trary to the principles of sound justice and | 


fair dealing to pass over the agricultural 
interests and refuse torelieve them. He 


hoped hon. Members would not shut their | 


eyes to the deplorable state of the agricul- 
tural classes, knowing how much the wel- 
fare of all the other classes depended upon 
them, and that the House would not re- 
fuse to lend its assistance in affording them 
that relief to which on every ground of 
fairness, sound policy, and justice, they 
were entitled. 


SraveTrRaDE—RoyvaLMeEssaGeE.] The 
hon. George Byng as Deputy Comptroller of 
the Household, reported to the House that 
an Address having on the 19th May been 
agreed to by the House, praying his Ma- 
jesty’s interference with his allies for the 
prevention of the slave-trade, his Majesty 
had most graciously received the Address, 
and returned the following answer :—*“ I 
have received your dutiful Address, con- 
taining the expression of your wishes, that 


He did not grudge | 


Down Peririon.] Lord Castlereagh 
rose, pursuant to the notice which he had 
given, to present to the House a Petition 
which under any circumstances, would 
call for the serious attention of that 
House. The present times and the pecu- 
liar situation of Ireland rendered it, he 
must say, a duty incumbent on the part 
of that House to look at the expression 
of public feeling contained in this peti- 
tion with earnest and grave attention ; 
'and however unwilling he was at any time, 
more especially on a hot day like that, to 
take up the time of the House, he feared 
he would not be discharging his duty ifhe 
| did not trespass at some length upon their 
patience. ‘The duty which he had under- 
‘taken was one of a most important nature, 
{and never in his life had he experienced 
/more pride than in being selected by so 
|large a portion of his fellow-countrymen 
{as the medium through which their opin- 
'ions were to be conveyed to that House 
on a subject of such great importance 
as that to which the petition referred. 
The petition was from the county of 
Down on behalf of a meeting held in 
that county on the 30th of October last. 
The noble Lord said he wished to explain 
in the first instance why it was, that this 
petition had not been presented at an 
earlier opportunity. After it was adopted 
a dissolution of Parliament took place, 
and the new Parliament did not meet 
until February. It met, too, under cir- 
cumstances very different from those under 
which the former Parliament sat, and 
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which circumstances had excited the feel- | 
ings and the fears of the promoters of this 
petition. The petitioners, at the time 
they assembled, felt that the Government 
of that day did not employ the power 
which it possessed to vindicate the law, or 
to protect the interests of the Church of 
Ireland. Under such circumstances the 
Protestants of Ireland hailed with joy and 
satisfaction the accession of the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) to power, and 
they found when he was removed that 
they had not vainly put their trust in him 

for he had staked his station as Minister of 
the Crown for the preservation of their 
rights. This petition, therefore, would 
have been presented earlier in the Session, 
but that on consulting the leading persons 
engaged in getting it up, he found that it 
was their opinion that its presentation 
should be de layed, as at that time the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Pee!) had suth. 

cient difficulties to contend against with- 
out his Friends bringing forward any- 
thing that might embar him. The 
petitioners were strongly opposed to the 

Board of Educatior established in Ireland, 

to which he would venture to say that 
19-20ths of the Protestants of [reland were 
hostile. 
in February last, they felt that that was 
not the time to urge their complaints, and 

that when matters of greater moment 
were in the balance, it was not their 
business to embarrass the King’s Govern- | 
ment. With respect to the petition itself, 
he would state that the requisition to the 
High Sheriff for calling the meeting con- 
tained eighty-four most respectable signa- 
tures. Among them were the names of 
seven Peers, thirteen Deputy Lieutenants, 
and twenty-five Magistrates. Among 
them were the names of the Marquess of 
Downshire, the Marquess of Donegal, 
Colonel Ford, and several Reformers ; in | 
fact, nearly the whole weight and re- | 
spectability of the county, whether pro- | 
perty or anything else were taken as the | 
criterion, were attached to the requisition. 
As it was not his wish to cast any per- 
sonal reflections upon any Member of the | 
House, he would confine himself to stating, 

openly and fairly, the facts connected | 
with the petition. The meeting was called 

on the 30th of October. He was himself, 
present, as well as many worthy Friends 
whom he then saw in the House; the Re- | 
solutions were passed, on which the peti- | 
tion was founded ; and he was only stating | 
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that which was the real fact when he ob- 
served that the Resolutions were passed, 
and the meeting closed without violence 
or breach of the peace, and not a single 
circumstance oceurred that called for in- 
terference. If, at a time like that, and in 
a county so quiet and undistur! 
Down, it was thought right to come for- 
w ard, : and expr House the dis- 
trust and dismay with which the petitioners 
viewed the measures that were being car- 
ried forward by the Government, he would 
only ask the House whether, at the pre- 
sent time, the vhich called forthe 
poten last year were not increased ten- 
1? The hon. and learned M 
Dublin cheered him. He did 
to say anything that would be offen 
man, but that he had a 
ind Jearned 
the leading persons 
was 
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and he saw the hon. 


thought alluc led to 
iid, that Sir Robert 
nd; ° 
ind learned Member 
or Dublin cross the floor of that Hous 
the support of a ¢ iposed 
almost of the same men who counselled 
that Speech. They were placed 
site by the hon. a 
| lember, and they fought undei 
This 
great and just alarm to the | 
_ d Protestant 
north, as well as to those of other 
Ireland. He felt satisfied that 


was now at ane 
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nd lk arned 
his green 
had given 
nd well- 
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OUITAUTS the 


| Lord opposite would not rise in his = 


and declare, as a noble Lord in another 
place had declared, that the Government 
had no connexion with and 
learned Gentleman, for (Lord 

Castlereagh’s) opinion the of 
that hon. and learned Gentleman was all 
in allin the Cabinet. He believed that 


Pe 
ine hon. 


in his 


influence 


Was pP ifa- 
mount at the present moment in the Ca- 
binet. The hon. and learned Member 
had himself a few weeks ago talked of the 
measure of Corporation Reform “ which 
we shall propose.” With regard to Ire- 
land, all the Irish legal appointments were 
obviously his—his mark was there—his 
handwriting was upon the wall. Every 
thing was done by the Government to 
conciliate that hon. and learned Gentle- 
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man, aud conciliating him excited the 
fears of the Protestants of the north of 
Ireland, knowing as they did that nothing 
would come from him that would not be 
hostile to their dearest interests. Then, 
as to the disturbed state of Ireland, it was 
quite as great and as alarming as when 
this petition was adopted, It was but the 
other day that the reverend Mr. Dawson 
was murdered in Limerick, and indeed 
there was no opening a newspaper that did 
not contain accounts of some two or three 
murders in the south of Ireland. These 
things naturally filled the minds of the 
people of the north of Ireland with dismay 
and terror. Such feelings were not les- 
sened by what occurred as to the proces- 
sion which attended Lord Mulgrave into 
Dublin. There were green flags at that 
procession. There were flags (so he had 
heard) with ‘ Repeal of the Union,” 
*“* Daniel O’Connell for ever,” in- 
scribed upon them. There was a flag, 
too, with a harp without a Crown, the 
very flag under which the rebels marched 
to join the French in Bantry Bay. Ifthere 
had been a procession of Orangemen on a 
similar occasion, with Orange flags in- 
scribed with, “ British connexion,” ‘ The 
Constitution for ever,” &c., what loud out- 


cries would have been raised against them. 
But because the procession to which he al- 
luded had been got up and conducted 
under the auspices of the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin, the King’s Govern- 


ment were as muteas mice. There had 
just been sent forth an enormous petard 
by Lord Melbourne against the Orange- 
men walking on the 12th of July. He be- 
lieved the Orangemen of Ireland to be as 
devoted, loyal, and gallant a body of men 
as had ever proved their affection to 
their King and country, and if they did 
not walk on the 12th of July, it would 
not be in consequence of this intimi- 
dating menace of Lord Melbourne (which, 
by-the-bye, came too late after the green 
flag procession in Dublin), but in conse- 
quence of the advice of their best and 
wisest friends. He was sure that the 
Orangemen of Ireland would act as they 
had always done, as became faithful and 
loyal subjects of the King. The meeting 
at which the Resolutions were agreed to, 
had been called an Orange one. He ad- 
mitted that many of the Orange party 
were present; but there were also many 
present who had never belonged to that 
society. Amongst others there was one 
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name which he felt convinced would com- 
mand the attention of the House—he 
meant Dr. Cooke, a most eminent man 
amongst the Presbyterians of the north. 
The noble Lord read an extract from the 
speech of the reverend Gentleman. The 
noble Lord, after repeating that the rea- 
sons which existed for the adoption of this 
petition in October last, had now multi- 
plied tenfold, concluded by presenting the 
petition. 

The Speaker would for a moment re- 
quest the attention of the House. The 
object of petitioning he had always under- 
stoood was either to express the opinion 
of the petitioners respecting some measure 
then under, or about to be under, the 
consideration of the House, or to convey 
to the House a complaint regarding some 
particular grievance. It had, therefore, 
been understood that general discussions 
should be avoided on the presentation of 
petitions. He did not particularly refer to 
the noble Lord, who was only following 
the example of " others. If, however, on 
the presentation of a petition not only the 
subject matter of it but transactions that 
had occurred since its adoption should be 
gone into and a general debate should 
ensue, it would be quite impossible to get 
through the business before the House. 
At that moment he had on his list for that 
evening the names of thirty Gentlemen 
who had petitions to present. He could 
not interfere in the matter. It was for the 
House to decide what course should be 
pursued. He repeated, however, that if 
topics should be discussed on the presen- 
tation of petitions which would be more 
fitly discussed in some fixed debate, no 
time would be sufficient for the transaction 
of business. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he seldom addres- 
sed the House, and he would not have 
trespassed so long on its attention on this 
occasion, but that the petition wasa very 
important one. 

The Speaker said, he had made no par- 
ticular reference to the noble Lord, he 
had, on the contrary, said, the noble Lord 
was only following the example of others. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford rose, but there 
being cries for 

Lord Morpeth, the noble Lord rose and 
said that he had only heard a portion of 
the noble Lord’s speech, but that he was 
perfectly ready to answer the statements 
which the noble Lord made in his hearing 
respecting the Irish Government. He 
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did certainly intend in the course of the 
discussion to make that reply, but in 
consequence of what had fallen from the 
Chair he was induced to defer it to the 
first fitting opportunity that shuld offer 
itself. If, however, it was the wish of the | 
House, he would proceed now. 
Mr. Sharman Crawford being now | 

| 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


' 
called for, rose and said, that though | 
this petition had been presented to the | 
House as expressing the sentiments | 
of the Protestants of the county of) 
Down, he would venture to assert | 
that it did not emanate from the Protest- | 
ants of Down, nor express their senti- 
ments. This same petition had been 
presented to the House of Lords as coming 
from 20,000 persons, and it now appeared 
that it only bore the signature of the High 
Sheriff. As seven months had elapsed 
since its adoption, surely more signatures 
might have been obtained for it, if it really | 
expressed the sentiments of the great body 
of the Protestants and Presbyterians of 
Down. He was ready to accord to it all 
the weightand authority of the High 
Sheriff, whose name was affixed to it, but 
nothing more. This meeting was held at 
Hillsborough, on the verge of two other 
counties, Antrim and Armagh, and the 
place was obviously fixed on as being con- 
venient for gathering together the Orange- 
men of those two counties, as well as the 
Orangemen of Down. If the meeting 
was intended to convey a fair expression 
of the feelings and opinions of the people 
of Down,why was it not held inthe centre of | 
the county, in the county town, where the | 
county meetings were usually heli ? Two re- 
quisitions had been issued for calling this 
meeting—one came fiom the High Sheriff, | 
the other from the grand dignitaries of the 
Orange lodges. The High Sheriff issued 
a requisition in the first place calling a 
meeung of Protestants. The Grand 
Orange Lodge of the county of Down at 
a meeting on the 6th of October passed a 
Resolution calling on all their brethren 
to attend the said meeting. Such being 
the avowed nature of the meeting, and 
such the requisitions calling it a large | 
body of respectable Protestants in the | 
county of Down, amounting to upwards | 
of 200, and including ten Magistrates, 
published a protest assigning their reasons 
for not attending it. In that document 
they truly stated that it was highly un- 
constitutional on the part of a public 
officer, like a High Sheriff, to summon a | 
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| ward in that House? 


'a popular asscmbly. 
| of the objects of this party was to oppose 
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meeting of any one portion of the inhabit- 
ants of his bailiwick, as distinguished by 
their religious opinions from another, and 
that such a proceeding was in direct oppo- 
sition to those wise and benevolent mea- 
sures passed by the Legislature for doing 
away with religious differences and 
distinctions as regarded civil rights. They 
also alluded to the Orange requisition, as 
stamping a character on the meeting that 
alone would prevent them from attending 
it. He was ready to admit the great 
respectability of many persons who attend- 
ed that meeting; but he would contend 
that the great mass of the respectable 
inhabitants of Down were absent from it. 
The authority of Dr. Cooke had been 
referred to, but Dr. Cooke, it was well 
known, did not speak the sentiments of 
the Presbyterian body. At this meeting 
Dr. Cooke, in his speech, talked of a 
marriage between the Protestant Episco- 
palian and the Presbyterian Churches. 
The Presbyterians repudiated such an 
idea. From Dr. Cooke’s own parish of 
Killileagh he had presented a petition, 
signed by a large number of Presbyterians, 
repudiating such a principle, and calling 
also for the abolition of tithes. The hon. 
Member having referred to the proceedings 
that took place at this meeting, and the 
heavy charges perferred at it against the 
Members of Lord Melbourne’s then Go- 
vernment, asked, if such charges were well 
founded, why were they not brought for- 
Ifthe noble Lord, 
believed them to be true, it would be a 
ore manly course on his part—indeed, 
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}it was his bounden duty, to rise in his 
place in that House, and have the Mi- 


nisters who were accused of such things 
called to the Bar of Parliament to answer 
for their conduct. That was the proper 


| course fora loyal subject to pursue, instead 


of scattering suc violent charges before 
It was said that one 


the Repeal of the Union. He denied it. 
He would assert that the Orangemen had 
shown their readiness to raise that cry, but 
not on the honourable principles of the 
learned Member for Dublin. They had 
threatened Lord’s Grey’s Government 


_with it, and several of them had been 


known in public to express their deter- 
mination to repeal the Union by force, 
unless their objects were carried. The 
hon. Member read an extract from a 
speech of the reverend Mr, Martin, deli- 
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vered, he said, at an Orange-Tory meet- 
ing in Dublin, in which the Speaker 
declared the Union had been fundamen- 
tally violated, and that it was at an end 
through the conduct of the Whig Govern- 
ment; that the authority of the United 
Parliament was virtually nonexistent— 
that there was an end to the authority of 
the laws, to the authority of tax-gatherers, 
&c. Were these men to oppose the Re- 
peal of the Union. 

Mr. O'Connell had been personally 
assailed, or at all events, alluded to, by 
the noble Lord who fresented the Peti- 
tion, and begged leave to make a few re- 
marks on it. The noble Lord after 
having abused the late Whig Ministry 
himself, had charged him with having 
done the same. He did not dispute the 
goodness of his Lordship’s taste in this 
respect; and a right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Robert Peel) had commenced the Session 
by reading a letter from him (Mr. O’Con- 
nell) in which he had stated that they 
had forfeited his confidence. Yet the 
noble Lord contended that the present 
Government, which was little more than 
a re-appointment, was under his (Mr. 
O’Connell’s) control. This was a little 
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too much; first, for party purposes, it 


was urged that the present Ministers 
were unworthy of his (Mr. O’Connell’s) 
confidence; and next, for the same party 
purposes it was insisted that being ap- 
pointed by himself, they had his fullest 
confidence. Such arguments (continued 
the hon. and learned Member) are both 
foolish and absurd; I do not mean any 
personal disrespect when I say so, but 
they are unbecoming the character of a 
Legislator, and, Heaven bless the mark ! 
of a Statesman, which is the rank to which 
the noble Lord aspires. Then it is said, 
that all the recent appointments have 
been madeby me. The late Secretary 
for the Ordnance (Colonel Perceval) 
cheers me: I am sure I had as much to 
do with the recent appointments as I had 
with his appointment. He throws up his 
head at that: I am certainly very glad 
that he has ceased to fill that office, not 
from any personal dislike, but because 
it is symptomatic of a change of party. 
I deny that any office in the present 
Ministry, or connected with it, was filled 
at my instance or at my suggestion, or 
that I had the slightest influence in the 
matter. I am sorry that I had not: I 
think that some of the places would have 
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been better filled if I had: at all events 
there would have been a difference, though 
I do not mean to quarrel with what has 
been done. With respect to the late 
Solicitor-General, for instance, I think he 
had a fair claim to have been made At- 
torney-General, but the Government deci- 
ded otherwise, and I acquiesced. I ac- 
quiesced precisely as the late Secretary 
for the Ordnance acquiesced in his own 
dismissal—he could not help it. He 
submitted with all due humility and 
walked out of his office ; he was, no doubt, 
the best of all possible secretaries, could 
he but have persuaded people to take his 
word for it; but as they would not, he 
took up his hat and walked out. After all, 
nothing can be so disreputable to party, 
as an indulgence in this sort of idle 
ribaldry, Let those who say the appoint- 
ments were at my Instance show me a bad 
appointment. Look atthe [rish Law Offi- 
cers of the Crown: is the appointment of 
the Attorney-General a bad appointment ? 
Was he not at the head of his profession 
before he had any connexion with Go- 
vernment? Did he ever distinguish him- 
self by partisanship? Did he ever do 
more in that way than putting his hand to 
a petition that the people of Ireland might 
all be on an equality? He was no agita- 
tor—no public declaimer: he maintained 
the integrity of his own opinions, and year 
after year felt the weight of exclusion : he 
ought to have been Attorney-General 
long since; and I will add, that he would 
be an ornament to the highest dignity in 
the profession. What objection can be 
made to the Solicitor-General? Is he not 
qualified? Has he not risen to the first 
business, though belonging to a_pro- 
scribed class? He has risen by the force 
of his own talents; and the amiability of 
his disposition has compelled men of all 
parties to feel a regard for him in private 
life. Not being able to impeach the ap- 
pointments, they throw me upon them; 
but, as I before said, this is too bad, com- 
ing from the noble Lord. He comes here 
with a deplorable lamentation about na- 
tional education in Ireland—it is daily 
destroying Protestantism, and is calculated 
to annihilate it. If he now feels so anxi- 
ously about it, what has bis conscience 
been doing ever since the 30th of October 
last? Did not the Government of the right 
hon. Member for Tamworth adopt that very 
system of national education? Yet then 
the noble Lord felt not the least alarm, 
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The right hon. Baronet was the foster- 
father of the system; but then the child 
had not cut its teeth; and now the noble 
Lord comes forward, with all the dignified 
gravity belonging to his character, and 
declares that Protestantism will be annihi- 
lated by the right hon. Member for Tam- 
worth’s system of national education. All 
this is really very edifying; but there is 
something not at all edifying. Are the 
people of Ireland not to be allowed to meet 
and greet the Representative of their King, 
that Representative having been no parti- 
san? Had there been a banner in the pro- 
cession with ‘* No Protestantism” inscribed 
upon it, then, indeed, there would have 
been ground for indignation—for impeach- 
ment of the Lord-lieutenant, for allowing 
it to be displayed. Yet I can prove that 
in the presence of the late Lord-lieute- 
nant, a black banner, inscribed ‘* No Po- 
pery,” was exhibited. Had it been shown 
openly in Dublin, the party would perhaps 
have been roughly handled, for there the 
Catholics are about in proportion to the 
Protestants in London; but it was in the 
theatre, and there this ‘“* No Popery” ban- 
ner was waved before the eyes of the late 
Lord-lieutenant. This, however, was only 


the expression of loyalty; but when the 
next Lord-lieutenant is received by 100,000 
persons, this loyalty is instantly converted 


into disaffection. 1 remember the story of 
a man who was knocked down for singing 
“God save the King,” and when he ven- 
tured to ask the reason, his assailant coolly 
answered, that ‘he liked no party tunes.” 
“God save the King” is a party tune with 
the opponents of the present Ministers. 
But it seems there were banuers—and why 
not? Is there any law against them? As 
a lawyer I utterly deny it. Banners, as the 
emblems of religious and political parties, 
are prohibited, but not when they are 
used to display allegiance to the Sovereign 
and respect for his Representative. If any 
offence was committed, surely the Dublin 
police would have been sufficient — the 
magistrates and barristers would have been 
sufficient. There would have been suffi- 
cient loyalty in a Dublin grand jury, ap- 
pointed by those admirable loyalists the 
sheriffs, and sufficient loyalty in a Dublin 
special jury to have punished the criminals. 
Why, then, were not the offenders prose- 
cuted? The truth is, that the different 
Trades’ Unions carried their appropriate 
banners, and one of these happening to be 
green, excited the special indignation of 
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party. The noble Lord had mentioned 
Bantry-bay, and talked of the Irish going 
to join the French there, when, had he 
known anything of the history of his own 
country, he would have been aware that 
not a man of the peasantry joined the 
French. A gentleman, a landed propri- 
etor in the neighbourhood, of the name of 
O’Sullivan, and my nearest relation, at 
considerable risk and cost, made the only 
French prisoners, and the entire of the 
peasantry were against them. ‘There were 
then no Orange Lodges in Munster; the 
people preserved their fidelity to the Crown 
until Orange Lodges began to be estab- 
lished; and as they increased, attachment 
to the Throne diminished, and to sucha 
state of ferment would the people have 
been worked by them, had the late Minis- 
ters remained in office, that in nine months, 
I will venture to say, we should have had 
a sanguinary insurrection. If I am asked 
why I give my humble support to the pre- 
sent Government, I say it is not for their 
measures—for their measures they had my 
support before—but because they come in 
as a barrier against a faction, and give the 
people of Ireland a chance of justice; a 
chance that all Irishmen will be considered 
on the same footing, without leaving one 
party to the tender mercies of another. 
Their interposition has saved us, As to 
the meeting, nothing could be more impro- 
per; it was called by Lord Hillsborough, 
the High-Sheritf of the county, but he had 
no right to summon any particular sect. 
If he calls the Protestants to-day, he may 
call the Catholics to-morrow, and the Pres- 
byterians and Seceders the next day. He 
constituted himself, not the sheriff of a 
county but the sheriff of a party, a parti- 
san sheriff. And, sacred Heaven! let it 
never be forgotten, that this man has the 
nomination of the grand juries—that he 
makes out the panel of the petty juries; 
and are not the complaints of the Roman 
Catholics well-founded, when they say, 
that with such a sheriff, and such magis- 
trates, they have not a chance of justice— 
that their lives will be the sport of their 
enemies—that their properties will be at 
the mercy of partisans? If the effect do 
not follow, does not the sense of insecu- 
rity, the fear that the temple of justice 
will be polluted—that the scales will not 
be held with an even hand—that one party 
will be made to outweigh the other, pro- 
duce a constant feeling of irritation and 
discontent? The Roman Catholics are 
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warranted in these fears when the High 
Sheriff summons one portion of the popu- 
lation of his bailiwick, to the total exclu- 
sion of the rest. That is the Sheriff’s no- 
tion of loyalty ; people are loyal as long as 
they support a certain party in their undue 
ascendancy—as long as they are allowed 
to raise one class and to crush another. 
The noble Lord has talked of outrages—of 
a gentleman who was shot, but we hear 
nothing of outrages on the other side; a 
relation of mine was shot at next to me, 
but we hear nothing of that, nor of the 
fourteen houses burnt by Orangemen in 
Armagh, or of the proceedings two years 
ago. 
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prosecuted, and the Roman Catholics saw 


their property destroyed with impunity. | 
An- | 
other instance:—A woman sheltered an | 


The evidence is before the House. 


Orangeman, who had been desperately 
beaten; she took him into her cabin. 
What has become of the cabin? Have 


the Protestants visited the woman in gra- 
No! in vengeance: her cabin 


titude ? 
was set on fire; but they did allow her to 
save her aged father, and to set him upon 
a dunghill, whence he was removed, and 
shortly afterwards died. What has been 
done with those who committed this of- 
fence? They are at large and secure—no 
magistrate finds them out, and no informer 
brings them to justice. Yet this is the 
party claiming exclusive loyalty, and to 
whom the noble Lord ludicrously attributes 
every other species of excellence. 

Lord Morpeth said, as it was now im- 
possible to stop the discussion, notwith- 
standing the laudable attempt of the 
Speaker, he would venture to make a few 
remarks, called for by what had fallen 
from the noble Lord, the Member for 
Down. Looking at the notice on the 
paper, he had concluded that the noble 


Lord would present the petition agreed to | 
on the 30th of last October; but beyond | 


giving his attendance from respect to an 
Irish subject, he (Lord Morpeth) had not 


expected that he should be required, in | 
his official capacity, to take any part in | 


the discussion. Nine months had passed 


last, but against the antepenultimate go- 
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Catholic committed some assault upon an | 
Orangeman; he was tried, convicted, and | 
punished; but after fourteen houses had | 
been burnt in the same county, there was | 
no inquiry—nobody was arrested—nobody | 
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vernment. The noble Lord had grounded 
his previous suspension and his present 
reproduction of the petition upon the 
change of circumstances; but, as had 
been already hinted, if the Protestants of 
the north of Ireland so heartily reprobated 
and viewed with such universal abhor- 
rence, the system of national education, 
as fraught with ruin to their cause, it was 
strange that the noble Lord should so long 
have deferred it. It was certainly not 
easy to explain how he could reconcile to 
himself the postponement of the expres- 
sion of this strong conviction while the 
late government was in office, which de- 
clared that it did not mean to disturb that 
system. He would leave all remarks 
upon the meeting in the county of Down 
to those who had more local knowledge; 
but he would say a few words on the pro- 
cession of the Lord-lieutenant into Dub- 
lin, which had so much excited the ani- 
mosity of the noble Lord. The thunders 
on the other side of the House having 
slept so long, was an indication that the 
noble Lord and his party did not think 
they could manufacture much of a storm. 
They did not rely much on the case they 
could establish, and a little delay might 
have supplied the means of exaggeration. 
The more he heard of the procession, the 
more he was convinced that there was 
nothing in it which brought it within the 
purview of the act passed against such as 
had a religious or political tendency. It 
could only be called a greeting given by 
the different trades of the metropolis of 
Ireland to the representative of their 
sovereign, who, they thought, was disposed 
to act upon principles that would benefit 
their common country. If, as was possi- 
ble, there were some matters of difference 
—if one or two objectionable embleins or 
banners were displayed, some persons as- 
serting that they saw them, and others 
that they did not—he was confident that 
they never attracted the attention nor met 
the eye of the Lord-licutenant. Sure he 
was that nothing was intended on any 
side which could produce a line of de- 
marcation between different religious de- 
nominations, but merely to add to the 
gaiety and glitter of the show. The noble 
Lord had expressed his hope and belief 
that the Orange lodges would not meet 
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_and walk in procession on the 12th of 
since the meeting; and the petition was | 
not directed against the present, nor the | 


July; but laying as much stress as he 
did upon the loyalty of those bodies, it 
would have been move consistent if he 
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had attributed their abstinence to a wish 
to obey the law, than to a disposition to 
take a hint or adopt advice. He (Lord 
Morpeth) was, however, too grateful for 
the result to quarrel with the motives from 
which it proceeded. The noble Lord had 
made an attack upon Ministers on the 
ground that the appointments, particularly 
the legal appointments of Ireland, had 
proceeded from the immediate inspiration 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin. That point had been already 
touched on by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, and he believed that what the hon. 
and learned Member had said had com- 
mended itself to the approbation of the 
House. On the fitness of those appoint- 
ments he was always ready to bear his 
share of the responsibility. On the gene- 
ral question he had no hesitation in say- 
ing that this Government, like every other 
intrusted with the conduct of human 
affairs, did not repudiate any support con- 
stitutionally, fairly, and openly given; on 
the other hand, it courted no aid except- 
ing on the ground that its measures were 
calculated to promote the happiness and 
welfare of the country. No improper 
measure and no unworthy concession 
should ever be produced or made by Mi- 
nisters for the sake of gaining a temporary 
advantage. Their object would be to ad- 
minister the law in a kindly spirit, but 
above all to administer it impartially. 

Sir Robert Bateson said, that as having 
been one of those who had signed one of 
the requisitions to which allusion had been 
made, and as possessing a very consider- 
able property in the country from which 
this petition emanated, he hoped the 
House would indulge him with their atten- 
tion whilst he made a few observations : 
The cause of the meeting in question was 
simply this—that a great many of the 
Protestants of the county (and by the 
word Protestant he did not confine him- 
self to those persons who professed to 
be members of the Established Church 
merely), a great many Protestants who 
protested against the fallacy of the Church 
of Rome, felt themselves aggrieved; they 
felt that even-handed justice was not 
dealt out to them—that their enemies 
were promoted before them—that their 
liberties and constitutional freedom were 
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dressed the House, he begged, with all 
deference, to ditfer from him. That hon. 
Gentleman had stated in the first place 
that the petition was not that of the Pro- 
testants of Down, as it was only signed 
by the High Sheriff. He then asked why 
that petition was not sicned by all the 
pa: ties present at the meeting? Now his 
(Sir Robert Bateson’s) answer was, and 
the fact must be obvious to the House, 
that as the meeting was composed of 
50,000 persons, it was impossible, in the 
month of October, at the conclusion of 
the business of the day, and when men 
had come, many of them twenty miles, to 
attend the meeting, to effect this. It was 
therefore agreed upon as the opinion of 
the great mass of those who attended, 
that the High Sheriff should sign the pe- 
tition in the name of the meeting, as their 
organ, and in his opinion (Sir Robert Bate- 
son’s) the proceeding was legal and con- 
stitutional. Several taunts and insinu- 
ations had been thrown out against his 
noble Friend, the late High Sheriff of the 
county, by the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin. But with due deference, he 
begged to tell that hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, that the character of his noble 
Friend was too well known to be in 
danger of being damaged by any assertions 
about his Orangeism, his packing juries, 
his denial of Roman Catholic rights, and 
privileges, and justice, or sanctioning out- 
rages. All these charges would fall harm- 
less on his noble Friend, as other calum- 
nies equally vile and false had done upon 
those who did their duty to their country. 
The hon. Member for Dundalk said, this 
petition did not speak the sentiments of 
the Protestants of Down, for that 200 
persons, including eight or ten Magistrates, 
had declined signing the petition. He 
gave him credit for the fact as far as it 
went. The hon. Member had stated, too, 
that the people were driven into the town 
by their landlords, as they were at the 
time of elections. This was the first time 
he had ever heard of such a circumstance 
ever taking place at elections; it might 
perhaps happen at Dundalk, but not ia 
Down, certainly. On the contrary he 
would deelare, that no exertion whatever 
which could have been made would have 
prevented the people from coming forward, 
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at stake, and they met constitutionally to | even from a distance of twenty-five miles. 


protect themselves. 
observations of the hon. Member for 
Dundalk (Mr. S, Crawford), who had ad- 


With regard to the | 


Th: y came forward as free and unbiassed 
persons to give their opinions on the 
state of affairs in the North of Ireland, 
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There never had been more decorum pre- 
served at any meeting. He believed 
that not a blow was struck in the whole 
course of the proceedings. He defied any 
hon. Member to prove that any charge 
was brought forward of assault at the 
subsequent Petty Sessions. He had 
heard, indeed, that party feuds had been 
excited by this meeting, but he did not 
believe it. The Protestants met quietly, 
and they met the Roman Catholic with 
the same good-will as they had ever done 
on the following day; not an Orange 
riband or symbol was there displayed. 
The people came there as peaceable loyal 
subjects to express their opinion openly 
and constitutionally. If the meeting were 
an illegal one, why did not the Magistrates 
treat it as such? With reference to the 
argument of the noble Lord and the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin, who, in 
speaking of the Dublin procession, at- 
tempted to draw a distinction between 
religious and other meetings, he thought 
it was hardly possible to deny that the 
procession in question had a_ religious 
character. When the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin attended the reform 
meeting at the Corn Exchange, he pro- 
claimed his orders that persons should go 
to the chapels, and that the people should 
be warned to attend the meeting. Places 
of worship then were made use of to collect 
the meeting. What would be said if the 
Protestants had gone to the Presbyterian 
and other places of worship to do the 
same thing? Again that procession was 
accompanied by party flags, and he de- 
clared that he had seen at least twenty 
green flags, and in his opinion there were 
none but green flags there. Perhaps his 
noble Friend (Lord Castlereagh) would 
have been more correct in saying that the 
green flag was the symbol of rebellion at 
Vinegar Hill than of the persons who 
went to Bantry Bay to welcome the 
French. In his opinion it was almost im- 
possible for the Lord-lieutenant not to 
have seen those flags if he did not shut 
his eyes, seeing that they were displayed 
during a march of two or three miles, 
The procession had a national band too, 
for whom the castle band was compelled 
to stop, while this national band played 
under the castle windows. Some blame 
had been cast on the former Lord-lieu- 
tenant because a flag had been exhibited 
at the theatre, but how could the Earl of 
Haddington have prevented that? He 
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had seen the procession which accom- 
panied that noble Lord from Dublin to 
the sea-side, at which ninety-nine out of 
100 of the respectability, of the rank, and 
intelligence of the city of Dublin were 
congregated. Considering the talents of 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin, 
and also that that hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman was an Irishman, he would say he 
would much sooner see that hon. and 
learned Gentleman filling the office of his 
Majesty’s Attorney-General for Ireland 
than being, as he was now, ‘* Master of the 
puppets.” The hon. and learned Member 
would then be open to the opinions of the 
country, and it would not, in such a situ- 
ation, be in his power to go beyond the 
law. The situation of that hon. and 
learned Member was unexampled ; for he 
had the whole power of the country in his 
hands. With respect to the subject of 
education, the noble Lord had sneered 
at some Members, as if they had been 
guilty of a dereliction of principle upon 
this point. He did not know to whom 
the noble Lord alluded, but thishe would 
say, that his opinions on the subject had 
never changed, no matter upon what side 
of the House the noble Lord might sit, 

Mr. Sharman Crawford, in explanation, 
denied that the petition was from the 
county of Down. There was a protest 
entered into against the meeting, which 
was published in the papers on the very 
same day that the resolutions agreed to at 
the meeting were published. 

Mr. Ronayne wished to notice this one 
fact--that at this meeting it was not at- 
tempted to propound one single resolution 
in support of Tithes as they at present 
stood. He took the opportunity of giving 
his unqualified contradiction to the state- 
ment made by the hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir R. Bateson)—namely, that in the 
Castle-yard the band had been stopped in 
order that an opportunity might be given 
of making the display alluded to. He was 
an eye-witness upon the occasion, and he 
could give a most distinct contradiction to 
the statement. 

The debate was adjourned. 


Sir 


Ennis Etecrion Commirtre.]| 
Robert Heron, as Chairman of the Ennis 
Election Committee, said, that he had 
been directed by the Committee to report 
to the House, that the Committee had met 
that morning, but in consequence of the 
absence of General Palmer, one of the 
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members of the Committee, they had been 
obliged to adjourn their proceedings until 
to-morrow. The hon. Baronet added that 
they had endeavoured to find the hon. and 
gallant Member, but were unable to do so. 

It was ordered that General Palmer do 
attend to-morrow. 


Ipswicu Exvecrion.] Mr. Patrick M. 
Stewart brought up the Report of the 


Committee appointed upon the subject of 


the Ipswich Election. He was directed 
by the Committee, to inform {the House 
that the Committee had, after due consi- 
deration, come to the following Resolu- 
tions :— 

“That the Resolutions of the 14th of April 
be rescinded. 

“That Robert Adam Dundas, Esq., and 
Fitzroy Kelly, Esq., are not duly elected, and 
ought not to have been returned to serve in the 
present Parliament for the borough of Ipswich. 

“ That the petition of Robert Ransom and 
others does not appear to have been frivolous 
or vexatious. 

“ That the opposition to the said petition 
does appear to be frivolous and vexatious. 

“That Mr. John Brown and others had been 
struck off the roll, ithaving been proved that 
they were not entitled to vote. 

“ That Robert Adam Dundas and Fitzroy 
Kelly, Esqrs., were, by their friends and 
agents, guilty of bribery and corruption at the 
late election for the borough of Ipswich; and 
that Arthur Robert Cooke, J. B. Dasent, John 
Pilgrim, and others were guilty of bribery at 
the said election. 

“ That J. B. Dasent, A. R. Cooke, R. B. 
Clamp, and John Pilgrim, were guilty of 
absconding, {to avoid being’ served with the 
Speaker’s warrant ; and that J. E. Sparrow and 
John Clipperton, the avowed agents of the 


sitting Members, and F. O’Mally, Fsq., one of | 


the Counsel employed by the sitting Members, 


aided and abetted them in keeping out of | 
the way to avoid giving evidence before this | 


Committee. 
“That the said John Pilgrim having at 


length been served with the Speaker’s warrant, | 


was prevented attending on this Committee by 
being arrested on a charge of embezzlement 
by Messrs Sewell. and Blake, under very 
suspicious circumstances. 

“That the conduct of the Magistrates, 
Samuel Bignold, Esq. and E. Temple Booth, 
Esq., before whom he was charged, appears 
to this Committee to be a breach of the pri- 
vileges of the House.” 

The hon. Member then said, that he 
had been further directed by the Commit- 
tee to call the attention of the House to 


the peculiar hardship under which some of 


the voters, who had been struck off the 
poll-books, laboured. The Committee had 
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divided the voters struck off into three 
different classes, according to the circum- 
stances of each case. The total number 
struck off was 21. Of these, 13 were 
voters whom the Committee had resolved 
should be struck off, because they had not 
been duly registered upon the poll-books, 
He was directed to call the attention of 
the House to the hardship to which these 
thirteen were exposed in consequence of the 
resolution come to by the House in June, 
1833. From that resolution the Commit- 
tee had no choice left but to strike those 
votes off the roll; and the consequence 
would be, that those voters, for no fault of 
their own, would be unregistered as well 
as struck off the roll. 

Mr. Gisborne suggested to his hon. 
Friend, the Member for Lancaster, that it 
might perhaps be right that he should 
state, what further steps he meant to take 
in regard to the representation of Ipswich? 

Mr. Patrick M. Stewart said, that the 
question was easily answered. He meant 
to move that a new Writ be issued for 
the election of Representatives for that 
Borough. 

Mr. Gisborne then said, that a case, 
which he believed to be analogous to the 
present, had occurred in 1827-—he meant 
that of Penryn, in which Mr. Leigh Keck, 
who was the Chairman of the Committee 
who sat upon that election, reported that 
John Stanbury, having been summoned to 
attend to give evidence before the Com- 
mittee, had not attended, and that it ap- 
peared he had absconded, and he there- 
| fore moved that John Stanbury be taken 
| into custody, and that the Speaker do 
issue his warrant to that effect. He sug- 
i gested that, in the present case, the same 
course should be pursued by the House 
| that had been pursued in the case of Pen- 
'ryn. With respect to one class of the 
otfenders—he meant those who had ab- 
|sconded in order that they might not be 
‘called upon to give their evidence before 
| the Committee—the difference between the 
case of Penryn and the present case was, 
extremely slight. The only difference was 
that in the Penryn case, John Stanbury 
had been served with the Speaker’s war- 
rant, and had afterwards absconded; but 
in the case now under consideration, J. B. 
Dasent, A.R. Cooke, R. B. Clamp, and 
| John Pilgrim had been guilty, as appeared 
from the Report made by the Committee, 
of having absconded in o-der to avoid be- 
ing served with the Speaker’s warrant,— 
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He did not suppose that the House would 
consider that the offence committed by 
the offenders in the present case was less 
than that committed by Stanbury. It 
would not be considered a less offence to 
have successfully avoided the Speaker’s 
warrant, than to have absconded after 
having been served with it. He would 
therefore suggest to his hon. Friend, that 
he ought at once to move that J. B. 
Dasent, A. R. Cooke, and R. B. Clamp 
should immediately be taken into custody. 
With regard to John Pilgrim it seemed 
that he had since appeared before the 
Committee and had given evidence. He 
might, therefore, be said to have purged 
himself in some degree from the effect of 
his previous fault. He should therefore 
suggest, that at present only J. B. Dasent, 
A. B. Cooke, and R. B. Clamp, should in 
the meantime be taken into custody.— 
There were other parties who were also 
implicated by the Report of the Committee 
which they had heard read. The Report 
stated, ‘‘ That the conduct of the Magis- 
trates, Samuel Bignold, Esq., and E. 
Temple Booth, Esq., appears to this Com- 
mittee to be a breach of the privilege of 
the House.” He was aware that there was 
a difference between these parties and the 
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parties of whom he had formerly spoken ; 
still he thought that the Report of the 
Committee in regard to these Magistrates 
rendered it indispensable to bring them to 
the bar of the House, in order that they 
might meet the charge brought against 


them by the Committee. He hoped, 
therefore, that his hon. Friend, the Mem- 
ber for Lancaster, in his capacity of 
Chairman of the Committee, would con- 
sider it his duty to move, that the Magis- 
trates, Samuel Bignold, Esq. and E. T. 
Booth, Esq. be taken into custody, or that 
some independent Member would take the 
case up, if his hon. Friend thought fit to 
decline doing so, [Cries of ‘« Move.” |— 
If his hon. Friend declined moving in the 
matter, he (Mr. Gisborne) should certainly 
consider it his duty to move ‘ That 
Samuel Bignold, Esq., and E. T. Booth, 
Esq. be also taken into custody.” There 
were other parties who were implicated in 
this maiter. The Committee reported in 
regard to Messrs. Sewell and Blake, that 
“John Pilgrim having at length been 
served with the Speaker’s warrant, had 
been prevented from attending on the 
Committee, by being arrested on a charge 
of embezzlement by these parties, under 
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very suspicious circumstances.” #- did 
not think thatin respect to Messrs. Sewell 
and Blake, the charge brought against 
them was sufficiently explicit and distinct 
to warrant their being taken into custody ; 
but he should consider it his duty also to 
move that they be summoned to attend at 
the Bar of the House. 

Mr. Patrick M. Steward was not sure 
that it properly devolved upon him, as 
Chairman of the Committee, to make the 
Motion alluded to by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Derbyshire. He had no in- 
structions from the Committee regarding 
any Motion for the arrest of the witnesses. 
He would, therefore, for the present, simply 
move, ‘* That the Minutes of the Evidence 
taken before the Committee be laid upon 
the Table of the House.” Having brougit 
the subject under the notice of the House, 
he would rather leave it to his hon. Friend 
to make the Motion which he had proposed 
if he thought proper to do so; and he 
would leave it to the House to consider 
whether the Motion should be acceded to. 
With regard to the proposition of his 
hon. Friend, that the conduct of the Ma- 
gistrates should be taken into consideration 
he thought it a little premature. 

Mr. Gisborne said, that he should also 
move that P. F. O’Mally, J. E. Sparrow, 
and John Clipperton, who had aided and 
abetted the witnesses in keeping out of 
the way, should also be taken into 
custody. 

Mr. Roebuck begged to ask why the hon. 
Member had omitted the sitting Members, 
who had been reported as being guilty, 
through their agents, of bribery and cor- 
ruption. 

Mr. Gisborne wished strictly to follow 
the course adopted in former cases of the 
same kind. Thehon. Member would find 
that in all former cases, where Members 
were placed under similar circumstances 
with Messrs. Kelly and Dundas, the House 
had always postponed any proceeding 
against them until after the minutes of 
evidence were before the House. 

The Speaker having read the Motion 
from the Chair, ‘*That the Minutes of 
Evidence taken 'efore the Committee be 
iaid upon the ‘Table of the House.” 

Mr. Cressett Pelhum said, that he rose 
to second the Motion stated by the hon. 
Member for Derbyshire. He thought the 
present a case well worthy the attention of 
the House. 

Mr, Harvey said, that the Question 
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which the House had to consider at present 
was simply, that the evidence taken before 
the Committee be laid upon the Table of 
the House, and with a view to guide the 
House as to any ulterior proceedings which 
it might be considered proper to take—if 
it should so happen that after seeing the 
evidence, the House should consider ul- 
terior measures necessary. It was not, 
therefore, his intention to give any opinion 
upon the merits of the case at present.— 
But his purpose in rising was to ask a 
Question in strict connexion with the 
Motion before them. I[t appeared that 
one of the sitting Members had appeared 
before the Committee, and made several 
statements containing strong views of the 
Question before the Committee, and that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had ap- 
pealed for the veracity of what he said to 
his honour as a gentleman, and a _ profes- 
sional man. Ithad been stated that there 
were correct short-hand notes of that 
statement. Now, he(Mr. Harvey) thought 
that it would be an act of justice to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, and that it 
would likewise guide the House in coming 
to a proper judgment upon the subject, if 
this statement was laid upon the Table of 
the House along with the evidence. He 
thought it would be but an act of fairness 
to the hon. and learned Member if he was 
allowed the benefit of his address. 

Mr. Patrick M. Stewart was not aware 
that there was any precedent for such a 
course, but he would leave the subject to 
the sense of the House. 

Mr. O’Dwyer asked, if there was a 
report of the speech ? 

Mr. Patrick M. Stewart said, that there 
was no authorized report. 

Mr. O’ Dwyer said, that if it was con- 
sistent with the rules of the House, he 
would beg leave to move as an Amend- 
ment, that there be laid upon the Table 
of the House, the minutes of all the evi- 
dence taken before the Committee, and 
also a transcript of all statements and 
legal arguments made use of by Mr. 
Kelly. 

Mr. Robinson believed, that there was 
no instance of any statement made by 
Counsel being laid before the House. 

Mr. Sheil begged to ask the noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell) whether he intended 
to continue Messrs. Biguold and Booth in 
the Magistracy ? 

Lord John Russell was understood to 
say, that as the guilt of the Magistrates 
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depended on the evidence, he could not 
determine until he had seen that. 

The Attorney-General reminded the 
hon. and learned Member, that the Ma- 
gistrates in question were not appointed 
by the King, but by the Corporation of 
Norwich, in virtue of their office. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that it would be 
but justice to suspend all discussion upon 
the case until after the evidence and the 
minutes of the proceedings were before 
the House. The hon. Member for Derby- 
shire proposed to deprive the persons 
mentioned in this Report of their liberty, 
without any evidence being before the 
House. He would suggest, that they ought 
not to prejudge the case by such a course 
of proceeding. The hon. Member ought, 
either then, or on some future occasion, to 
give notice of the Motion which it was his 
intention to make. In his opinion the 
House ought not to exercise its authority 
in ordering these persons into custody 
without due consideration. The case of 
Stanbury, which had been alluded to was 
different from the present. Stanbury had 
been served with the Speaker’s warrant to at- 
tend, and had afterwards absconded. Surely 
the House would not say, that the witnesses 
in the present case, who had never been 
served with the warrant, were upon the 
same footing with a person who had been 
served with the Speaker’s warrant, and 
who had absconded in order that he might 
not be forced to obey it. At least before 
the House came to a resolution which 
involved the loss of liberty to the persons 
implicated, it ought to have some evidence 
before it to show under what circumstances 
the act of absconding had taken place. 
Was it certain that avoiding a Speaker’s 
warrant was punishable? All that he 
asked was, that the House would give 
time for the consideration of the subject, 
and that it should not act upon the Report 
of any Committee, but upon evidence 
before it as to the guilt of parties, and 
the degree of punishment to which they 
should be subjected. 

Lord John Russell observed, that when 
he had formerly said, that they ought to 
take more time to consider the matter, he 
did not mean that observation to apply to 
the case of the witnesses. He thought 
that the practice had always been, where 
a Committee had made a Report incul- 
pating parties, that the House immediately 
ordered them into custody, lest they should 
abscond. He thought the House had a 
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right to compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses, and order them into custody if 
they did not attend. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that the noble 
Lord had misunderstood his meaning. 
He agreed with the noble Lord, that the 
House had a right to compel the attend- 
ance of witnesses; but what he doubted 
was, whether these persons could be con- 


ses, never 
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sidered in the character of witnes 
served with a 
vember that these persons 


having been summons, 
They ought to ret 
had left the country before they had been 
served with a warrant, which they might 
perhaps be entitled todo. Let it be ad- 
mitted that these persons did abseond, 
surely the general principle of law should 
prevail in this case. He was satisfied that 
the opinion of the hon. and learned 
Attorney-General was in unison with his 
own as to the law of the ease, namely, 
that in the case of a man—not summoned 
but against whom there was a strong pre- 
sumption, that he had absconded to avoid 
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being summoned, that the Courts of Law | 


would not order him into custody. 


Mr. Patrich M. Stewart wished merely | 


to state, that it came out in the course of 
the evidence, that the persons alluded to 


absconded to avoid being summoned to! 
| that it might appear the more regular and 


attend before the Committee. They had 
met previously together at Ipswich, and 
resolved at the suggestion of some of the 
agents, not to attend any inquiry that 


might take place in that House respecting | 
This came out in evidence; | 


the election. 
and he Jeft it to the House to form its 
judgment in the matter. 

Mr. Blackstone was anxious to set the 
House right on one point. The persons 
who had been alluded to had left the 
country before any petition had been pre- 
sented to the House complaining of the 
election. 

The Attorney-General thought, that the 
House should consider these persons to 
have placed themselves in the situation of 
having been already summoned. 
Committee had reported, that they were 
of opinion, that these persons had ab- 
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their duty not to have absconded. With 
respect to what had fallen from the 
right hon. Baronet, he would only observe, 
that that House was not accustomed to 
adhere to the mere technical rules of law 
which were enforced by the Courts of 
King’s Bench and Common Pleas. In 
these Courts, in the case of a witness not 
appearing, and before proceedings could 
be taken, it would be necessary to show 
that a copy of the subpaena had been 
served on him, and also that the original 
had been shown him at the same time. 
The House, however, had never deemed 
it necessary to adhere to these technical 
forms. If the House saw clearly that 
there was a deliberate attempt to defeat 
justice, and to prevent the investigation 
before the Committec, the Honse ought, in 
his opinion, to pursne the course suggested 
by his hon. Friend, the Member for Derby- 
shire. He allowed that it was a great 
stretch of power to take a person into 
custody who had not been before the Com- 
mittee, and who had not even been served 
with a summons to go before the Election 
Committee; yet good reason for so doing 
had been shown in this case, and the 
House was fully justified in acting on the 
Report of the Committee. He admitted 
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equitable mode of proceeding, to summon 
these parties to appear and show why they 
had left the country to avoid the Speaker's 
warrant; but this was a very strong case, 
and had been fully proved. He was 
clearly of opinion, that persons keeping 
out of the way to avoid the service of the 
Speaker’s warrant were guilty of a breach 
of the privileges of the House. He could 
not see any substantive distinction between 
a person having the Speaker’s warrant in 
his hand, and getting out of the way to 


/avoid it, knowing that it would be put 
into his hand. He was therefore of opinion, 


mm 
Loe | 


sconded to avoid having the Speaker’s | 


warrant served on them. 


It was obvious | 


that these persons must have known that | 


be summoned before 
They must have known that 


they were to 


Committee. 


the | 


they were material witnesses-—they must | 


have known that their evidence was of im- 


portance in enabling the Committee to | 
arriye at a conclusion; it was, therefore, | 


that although it might be acting on a 
strong prrnciple to take a person into 
custody who had not been heard, and that 
it might appear more regular to summon 
him, still under the circumstances of the 
‘ase, they were justified in taking the 
parties into custody at once. The case of 
Stanbury went the full length of justifying 
the course recommended by the hon, 
Member for Derbyshire. 

Sir William Follett could not but ob- 
serve, that the subject under discussion 
had no immediate reference to the ques- 
tion then before the House. The question 
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was whether the minutes of evidence taken 
before the Committee should be laid on 
the Table of the House. It was not for 
the House then to say that those persons 
had been guilty of a breach of privilege ; 
indeed, he hardly thought this could pos- 
sibly be done until they were enabled to 
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form an opinion on the subject, by having | 


had the evidence laid before them. It 
might be, as his hon. and learned Friend 
had stated, that certain persons, 
evidence was material to the inquiry, 
been together, and had entered into an 
agreement together to abscond and avoid 
the service of the process of the House. 
It might be right for the House to proceed 


according to the mode recommended, al- | 


though, as his hon. and learned Friend 
had stated, the Courts of Law would not 
do so. It might be a very strong case, as 
his hon. and learned Friend had stated, 
but he would ask whether it was not a 
very harsh and severe proceeding to order 
persons to be taken into custody without 
hearing anything of the evidence against 
them, and without hearing anything they 
might say in their defence. He was called 
upon by ‘the hon. Member for Derbyshire, 
to agree to order these persons to be taken 
into custody upon the presumption of 
proving what is alleged to have been proved 
before the Committee, namely, that they 
went abroad to avoid being summoned 
before the Committee. In justice to the 
liberty of the subject, the House of Com- 
mons should not proceed to such an ex- 
treme case until they were made acquainted 
with the grounds on which the Committee 
had come to the conclusions which had 
just been reported. If after the minutes 
of evidence had been printed, such a case 
existed as had been stated by his hon. and 
Learned Friend, it might then be the pro- 
per time for the House to pursue the 
course now proposed by the hon. Member 
for Derbyshire. Surely they were not to 
proceed to order the arrest of those per- 
sons, and commit them to prison, without 
looking to the evidence, or without hear- 
ing anything that the parties might have 
to say in their defence. The Special Com- 
mittee, appointed to inquire into contested 
elections had, by Acts of Parliament, cer- 
tain powers delegated to them, but as far 
as the privileges of the House were con- 
cerned, they had no power to act. The 
Committee were empowered to report on 
certain facts, and their decision was final 
on these points, and the House uniformly 
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acted upon it; they did not, however, de- 
legate to the Committee such authority as 
to consider their decisions final on special 
circumstances attending cases. He would 
appeal to his hen. and learned Friend, 
whether his opinion was not correct on 
i this point. He did not say that his hon. 
Friend was not right in the statement he 
i had made; he did not say that the ma- 
|jority of the Committee was not right in 
the opinion they had given on it; but it 
| appeared to him that a Select Committee 
| of that House was just as likely to fall into 
error, as the same number of other per- 
isons. He, therefore, did not think that 
| the House was bound by any conclusions 
to which such a Committee might come, 
| but that the evidence should be laid on 
the Table, and placed in the hands of 
| Members, before they came to a decision. 
ear from the evidence laid 
that a breach of privilege 
he would agree that 
the proposition aow ‘made should be en- 
forced, and the privilege of that House 
vindicated. With respect to the prece- 
dents alluded to in the course of the de- 
bate, he would only say a few words. He 
did not know of any other case that could 
be quoted as a precedent than that of 
Stanbury, and this did not altogether ap- 
ply to the present case. The want of suffi- 
cient precedents was ample reason, in his 
mind, why they shouid not proceed pre- 
maturely. Indeed, he was not aware of 
the case of Stanbury, until it was stated 
by the hon. Member for Derbyshire, but 
it differed from the case before the House 
in this most important point, namely, that 
the Speaker’s warrant had been served on 
Stanbury, and the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee had also issued his summons, and 
yet he did not appear, while in the present 
case there was no evidence that the Speak- 
er’s summons had been issued. It did 
appear to him a very different thing for a 
man to be served with the Speaker’s war- 
rant and to disobey that warrant, and for 
one not to be served with it at all. In the 
former case the Chairman of the Commir- 
tee, knowine that he had issued the war- 
rant, and that the party had refused to 
obey it, might have stated these facts to 
the House, which might have been inclined 
to look for no further authority than the 
statement of the Chairman, that the party 
had refused to obey the warrant. But he 
could not agree with bis hon. and learned 
Friend, that the House ought to act on the 
a2 
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presumption that these persons absconded 
because they knew their evidence was of 
importance. Surely a man was not always 
bound to live within the jurisdiction of the 
House, and he thought it would be hard 
to deprive him of his liberty on the ground 
that he bad been guilty of a breach of the 
privileges of the House, because he did not 
answer a summons which he might not 
know had been issued. He wished, there- 
fore, that the Minutes of the Evidence 
should be printed, and then the House 
might be enabled to form a judgment on 
this part of the case, and afterwards to de- 
cide upon it; and then they might deter- 
mine what ulterior measures they might 
pursue, either to institute a prosecution by 
the Attorney General, or to maintain their 
privileges in any other way that might 
seem most suitable to the circumstances of 
the case. 

Mr. O’Connell could not help remark- 
ing on the inconvenience attending the 
present proceeding, namely, debating one 
question when another was before the 
House. The Question before the House 
was, whether the Minutes of Evidence 
should be laid on the Table, and they were 
all agreed on that point. He would sug- 
gest that that Motion should be put, as 
well as that for printing the Evidence, and 
then they could put the proposition of the 
hon. Member for Derbyshire. The Motion 
had been generally misunderstood. The 
question was, not that certain persons 
should be taken into custody for the pur- 
poses of punishment, but that they should 
be arrested, so that they would be amena- 
ble for punishment should they be found 
to deserve it. The House had presump- 
tive evidence sufficient to warrant them in 
pursuing the latter course. If the parties 
were arrested, then they would be amena- 
ble to justice, and would have an oppor- 
tunity of defending themselves against the 
Report of the Committee; and should the 
allegations adduced against them appear 
unfounded, of course they would be dis- 
charged. The Committee had jurisdiction 
in this matter, and after hearing evidence 
they concluded that those persons had wil- 
fully kept away to prevent the service of 
the Speaker’s warrant. They were better 
judges than the House could be of this 
fact, and it would be casting a reflection 
on the Committee if they did not admit 
the allegations in the Report. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had talked of the 
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was of great importance—but there was 

another thing of higher importance, namely, 

taking care that those who chose the 

guardians of the liberties of the people 

were not corrupted; if they were, there 

was an end of liberty. Let them not ap- 

pear to throw even a shade of doubt on 

the Committee, by agreeing to delay the 

matter. 

Mr. Wilks thought that as the House 

would be inclined to visit with special in- 
dignation those who tampered with the 
integrity of electors, and were guilty 

of bribery, they should be anxious to pro- 
ceed with caution and hesitation. He 
thought the enormity of the charge brought 
against the persons named in the Report 
of the Committee, was a sufficient reason 
for pausing before they resorted to strong 
measures. He was satisfied, if they acted 
upon the doctrine laid down by the hon. 
Member for Dublin, that they would es- 
tablish a dangerous precedent. He said, 
that in ordering these persons to be taken 
into custody, they only did so to see whe- 
ther they had or had not been guilty of 
an offence. The House had never hitherto 
acted on this principle, and he trusted that 
it never would, He thought the precedent 
quoted did not hold good in the present 
case. He suggested that further proceed - 
ings should be postponed, until the evi- 
dence was printed and in the hands of 
Members. 

Lord John Russell rose to suggest, that 
they should postpone the debate on this 
subject until to-morrow. He thought that 
in all cases of this kind, they should have 
precedents before them ; and if they post- 
poned the matter for a short time, they 
would have all the precedents bearing on 
the case. Since the subject had been al- 
luded to, he had found an analogous case, 
and he had no doubt others could be found. 
The case he alluded to was that of Camel- 
ford; and in referring to the votes of 16th 
June, 1819, he found the following special 
report: ‘* That Wm. Hallett and others 
did corruptly endeavour to procure the 
return of two persons to serve in Parlia- 
ment for the said borough of Camelford ; 
and that the said Wm. Hallett has wilfully 
absconded, in order to avoid being sum- 
moned to give evidence before this Com- 
mittee. Whereupon this person was or- 
dered to be taken into the custody of the 
Serjeant-at-arms.” He thought this was 
a case in point, but he trusted that his hon. 
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a vote on the question to-night, but would 
consent to postpone it until to-morrow. 

Mr. Harvey had been informed, that no 
other candidate had made a speech before 
the Committee besides Mr. Kelly ; he had 
also found that the speech was taken down 
by the same short-hand writer as took the 
evidence. Ifthe House did not afford Mr. 
Kelly the advantage of laying his speech 
before the House, he trusted that it would 
not be hereafter referred to with the view 
of adducing charges against him, 

The Attorney-General was satisfied that 
it would be an extremely bad precedent to 
print the speeches of counsel. If they did 
so on one side, of course they must also 
do so on the other. 

The Motion was agreed to. 

The evidence was also ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. Gisborne rose to make the Motion 
of which he had given notice; but if it 
seemed to be the opinion of the House that 
it should be postponed, he would consent 
to do so, although he did not see what ad- 
vantage would be gained by pursuing such 
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a course. Hewas surprised at the nature of 


the arguments adduced on the other side. 
Hon, Gentlemen had spoken as if he had 
moved that the personsnamed in the Report 
should be sent to Newgate, or be subject- 
ed to very severe punishment ; but all that 
he proposed was, that they should be taken 
into the custody of the Serjeant-at-arms 
to answer for the conduct imputed to them 
by the Special Committee. The course he 
proposed was not unusual, for all accused 
persons, let the tribunal be what it might, 
were taken into custody before they were 
put on their defence. In the first place, 
they took possession of the person against 
whom the charge was brought, and he was 
bronght into court. He denied that the 
precedents were all on the other side. How 
loud and eloquent he had heard the right 
hon. Baronet speak in favour of precedent, 
and yet he had disregarded it in the pre- 
sent case. The Select Committee, in per- 
formance of their duty, had made a report, 
and in it had alleged that these parties had 
been guilty of bribery. The evidence on 
which this report had been founded had 
been heard vivd voce by the Committee, 
and surely they were enabled to form some- 
thing like a judgment on its merits. He 
was satisfied that the Committee who heard 
the evidence were much better able to form 
a just and correct opinion on the subject 
than persons who merely read the evidence. 
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He thought, if they did not agree to the 
course he proposed, which was conform- 
able to former precedents, they would 
establish a dangerous exception; at the 
same time, if he saw it was the general 
feeling of the House, he would postpone 
his Motion; but he did not see any neces- 
sity for so doing. He concluded with 
moving, “ That A. B. Cooke, R. B. Clamp, 
J. E. Sparrow, J. Clipperton, and F. 
O'Malley, having been guilty of bribery at 
the last Ipswich election, be taken into the 
custody of the Serjeant-at-arms.” Ile did 
not move that Pilgrim or Dasent be taken 
into custody, as they had come forward 
and given their evidence. 

Sir Samuel Whalley supported the Mo- 
tion. He asked whether hon. Members 
would be in a better situation than at pre- 
sent to form an opinion on the subject if 
they had the evidence before them? 

Mr. Cressett Pelham thought the House 
was obliged to the hon. Member for Der- 
byshire, for taking up the case in the way 
in which he had. 

Sir Robert Peel remarked, that bad pre- 
cedents were never so often set as when the 
cases which gave birth to them were on 
the unpopular side of the question; but he 
for one would never shrink from espousing 
what he believed to be the cause of justice, 
because his protestation might be attribut- 
ed to a desire to prevent the detection and 
punishment of crimes. The House was 
not about to proceed to inquire into the 
absence of certain material witnesses, but 
they were, acting in a judicial capacity, 
about to assume that those persons were 
guilty. According to the argument of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (the Member 
for Dublin), the process was not punitive ; 
but had not the hon. Member for North 
Derbyshire expressly asserted thew guilt, 
and therefore called for the Speaker's war- 
rant to be issued against parties, of all 
whose cuilt the House would declare ttself 
He certainly admitted that 
the House was not bound by technical 
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rules of evidence, but they were as much 
bound as any Magistrate. It was evident 
that he was speaking in the presence of 
many Gentlemen who thought it a light 
thing to assume the guilt of parties with- 
out hearing the evidence. The House, 
too, was about to inflict this punishment 
on the advice and opinion, not of the Com- 
mittee, but of those who attended and 
heard the evidence given before them. He 
believed the Committee did not act in this 
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matter. If, then, the Committee did not 
advise this step, and declined this Motion, 
surely, although it was said that those who 
stood by frequently knew more of the mat- 
ter than those who actually engaged in it, 
he was not unreasonable in asking for 
twenty-four hours’ delay to examine the 
grounds on which this Motion was made. 
He would admit that the precedent quoted 
by the noble Lord opposite was of great 
weight. He was represented by the bon. 
Member for North Derbyshire as attaching 
great importance to precedents, and per- 
haps he did; he was not ashamed to say 
that he was not well acquainted with these 
precedents, nor had he an opportunity of 
looking for them, as this Motion had come 
on without notice. The precedent quoted 
by the hon. Member, however, was one 
that did not bear on the case. If he had 
made himself master of his subject, and had 
proved that the course proposed bythe hon. 
Member was borne out by precedents, he 
might have been ready toconcur in the views 
which the hon. Member had taken, but 
Stanbury had been served with the Speak- 
er’s warrant, and this entirely destroyed 
the parallel sought to be established between 
the two cases. He wished also to know on 
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what grounds Pilgrim had been exempted 


from this Motion. When several parties 
were guilty, why should one be fixed upon 
for punishment, and the others be permit- 
ted to escape ? The name of J. B. Dasent, 
Esq., was not included in the Motion; the 
original offence was committed by seven ; 
why did they select five? It would ap- 
pear almost an arbitrary exemption in 
favour of those two persons, unless those 
persons were alleged to be likely to abscond 
to avoid the Speaker’s warrant, and no in- 
timation of that nature had been made. 
He entreated the House to pause and take 
twenty-four hours to consider whether any 
of the parties deserved punishment, or 
whether any of the parties had purged 
their offence by submitting subsequently to 
the authority of the Committee. 

Lord John Iiusscil moved that the de- 
bate be postponed until to-morrow. 

Mr. Sergeant Wilde said, he could not 
conceive how an adjudication of a Com- 
mittee which had acted on the sanction of 
an oath—he could not conceive how, 
acting on the Report of such a Committee, 
which was to the effect that certain indi- 
viduals had been guilty of certain acts,— 
could be called acting on an assumption 
of guilt; he should rather say that it was 
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acting on an adjudication of guilt. Taking 
this view, he doubted the propriety of 
adjourning the Question, as was proposed ; 
but he should nevertheless bow to the 
high authoritv of the noble Lord. The 
Committee had reported that certain 
individuals had absconded to avoid the 
service of the summons of that House. 
What did that imply? It was now said 
that these persons should have a hearing ; 
to adopt that course would be only to give 
them an opportunity of repeating their 
offence; for the complaint against them 
was, that they would not attend the Com- 
mittee to be heard—that they were absent 
by their own wilful default. Ifthe House 
was disposed to pay such respect to this 
Report as it usually paid to the Reports 
of its Select Committees, it must come to 
the conclusion that the individuals in 
question, after having been apprized that 
they were about to be summoned, and 
that their evidence was considered impor- 
tant to the administration of justice, had 
absconded with a view to evade that sum- 
mons, and throw an obstacle in the way 
of the administration of justice. In his 
opinion the Committee were quite as likely 
to ascertain the justice of the case, con- 
sidering the powers with which they were 
invested, as the House itself would be, 
were the individuals brought to the Bar. 
This Commitee having reported that these 
persons had absconded, they had the 
adjudication of acompetentauthority which 
was entitled to credit, and he thought it 
was the duty of the House to have the 
offenders at once taken into custody, after 
which the House might hear anything 
that the parties might have to urge in 
extenuation of their offence. He agreed 
with the right hon. Member for Tamworth 
that there was no just reason for excep- 
ting the two persons whom it had been 
proposed not to proceed against. He did 
not, however, agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman that the circumstance of the 
parties who at last appeared against their 
will should excuse their previous conduct. 
By adjourning the discussion, it appeared 
to him that the House was showing a 
tardiness on the subject that was not con- 
sistent with sound judgment. 
Debate adjourned. 


Ennis Evecrion Commitrer.| Mr. 
Palmer explained the cause of his absence 
since last Friday from the Ennis Com- 
mittee, of which he is a Member, He 
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stated that his absence proceeded from his 
having erroneously understood that the 
Committee could not meet till the House 
re-assembled. 

The hon. Member having been sworn to 
the above statement, he was excused. 


Enlistment of Seamen. 





Sir James 
Motion 


ENLISTMENT OF SEAMEN. | 
Graham said, he wished, on the 
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10 Enlisiment of Seamen. 


we 


to lecal power aud authority, 
statutory enactment, for the exercise 
forcible impressment towards any class 
his Majesty's subjects. Under 
cumstances he felt. that as an in 
a of that House, 


his noble hy rl 
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he was ] 


Sti ite 
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Majesty’ Ss 


in asking 


cision oO f } 


for going into a Committee on the Seamen's | ¢ 


Enlistment Biil, to put a question to his | 
noble Friend (Lord Jolin Russell) relative | 
to the Order of the Day for the 

of the Seamen’s Enlistment Bill; and per- 

haps the House would pardon him, if in | 
doing so, he stated some of the circum- 

stances connected with the subject. 
House would remember in 
course of the last Session of 
former Parliament, the hon. Membe 
for Sheffield (Mr. Buckingham) moved a of 
Resolution relative to Impressment. He, 

having at that time the honour of being | 
one of his Mayesty’s contidential servant 
considered it his duty to the 
lution moved by the bon. Member; but in } 
resisting it he announced, on the part of | 
his Majesty’s Ministers, that a Measure | 
was in their contemplation, which he 

hoped would supersede the necessity f 
the hon. Gentleman’s 
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that 
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resist sO- 


Motion. In 
demption of the pledge he had given < 

a Minister of the Crown, he, in the | 
commencement of the present Session, | 
and in his individual capacity as a 
ber of that House, having no longer 
connexion with the Government, 
forward a Measure, the principle of which | 
was, first a statutory recogniuion of his | 
Majesty's prerogative of Impressment in } 
case of a declaration of war; and secondly, 
the extension of the principle that befor 
recourse was had to compulsory means ol | 
manning the Navy, it should be tried 
whether voluntary enlistment, could not 
be induced by offering partic lees encou- 
ragement to the sailor, and removing many 
objections that had anata to the service. 
The hon. Member for Sheffield, he | 
understood, agreed to the latter part of the 
proposition, but to the former he was de- 
cidedly opposed; and the hon. Member 
had, therefore, given notice, that on the 
Motion for this evening, that the House 
should resolve itself into Committee on 
the Seamen’s Enlistment Bill, he should 
move that it be an instruction to the 
Committee to omit from the Bill every 
part of the same which might be intended 
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ject, it was their opinion that the Bull 


Enlistment of Seamen. 


ought to be considerably altered, and if it, 


were pressed into Committee to-night they 


should feel themselve called on to press their | 


alterations, He thought, therefore, that 


the Measure had better be postponed. 


When his Majesty’s Ministers had_ stated 


what alterations they had to recommend, | 


his right hon. Friend would decide 
original views, and if it did, he would 
probably continue to take charge of it. 


Mr. Buckingham said, that having been | 
personally appealed to by the right hon. 
Baronet, Sir James Graham, he was bound ' 


to say that he had stated the case of the 
Bills and the discussions to which they 


had given rise, with great fairness and | 
fidelity ; and he concurred with the right | 


hon. Gentleman entirely in the opinion 
that both these Bills were of such public 
importance that they ought to be under- 


taken by the Government rather than left | 
in the hands of any individual; at the same | 
time he must say,that he had hoped to have | 
heard from the noble Lord, the Secretary | 
of the Home Department, a different | 


opinion from that which he had just ad- 
vanced in favour of a satisfactory recog- 
nition of the prerogative of the Crown to 
enforce the impressment of Seamen.— 
He had hoped that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would have been content to have 
Jet the prerogative remain as it was, a 
power existing in name only, but never to 
be carried into execution, and to be per- 


process of time alone, in common with the 
other feudal privileges that have already 
so become extinct. For himself, be must 
say, that his objections to impressment 
continued as strong as ever, and though it 
would give him great pain to do anything 
which might have the. appearance of ob- 
struction to the proceedings of the present 
Government, he was bound in honour to 
say, that if they should retain in the Bill 
of the right hon. 
before the House again, the objectionable 
clauses which went to enact or ceive statu- 


tory recognition to the power of impress- | 


ment as a just, and lawful, and undoubted 
prerogative of the Crown, he should feel 
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sirable, but if these alterations did not in- 
clude the striking out from the Bill all 
those parts of it which either recognized 
the power of impressment as legal, or au- 
thorized it by positive enactment, it would 
be as objectionable in his eyes as ever, 
and after this fair and public warning, he 
hoped that he should not have any want 
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of fairness imputed to him, if he then 
whether the Bill still accorded with his | 


gave, as he should feel himself bound to 
give, his most strenuous opposition to such 


a Bill passing into a law. 


Committee postponed. 


County Coroners.] Mr. Cripps 
moved the second reading of the County 
Coroners’ Bill. 

Mr. Fox Maule said, he had no objec- 
tion to the Bill being read a second time if 
the hon. Gentleman would postpone the 
Committee, in order to allow time for the 
consideration of several alterations which 
he should feel it his duty to propose, on 
the subject of County-rates. These al- 
terations could not be taken into consi- 
deration till after the Report of the Com- 
mittee to inquire into the subject had been 
laid on the ‘l'able. 

Mr. Blackburne had a great objection 
to one Clause of the Bill. The Clause to 
which he alluded would disfranchise the 
whole of the freeholders of counties who 
were not possessed of freeholds to the 
amount of 40s., and would give to all 
those who were now the electors of Mem- 


i bers of Parliament in counties, the right 
initted to expire or die a natural death by | 


which formerly belonged to the entire body 
of the freeholders. On what principle 
was it, that without giving them a hearing 
—without notice even, these freeholders 
should be deprived of the right they pos- 
sessed of voting for Coroners? The pre- 
amble of the Bill stated, that whereas such 
elections were made with much riot and 
confusion, and were attended with great 
and unnecessary expense. Now he 
doubted not they were attended with un- 
necessary expense ; but he never in all his 
experience knew of any rioting at elections 
for Coroners. Jt should be known that by 
this Clause the 50/. tenants-at-will would 
be brought into play. Coroners in coun- 
ties were the persons to whom the poor 


it his duty to oppose it, and to take the | looked for protection, and it was most un- 
sense of the House upon the Question.— | just to deprive them of the franchise, and 


He should readily consent to the post- 
ponement of the Bill for the period named, 
to enable the Government to make such 
alterations in it as they might think de- 


transfer it to anotherclass. But there had 
been great and unnecessary expenses, 
forsooth, at the elections. Whose fault 
was that? Was it not the fault of the 
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candidates themselves? The very indi- 
viduals who had incurred the great and 
unnecessary expense, would make it ap- 
pear that they had not sufficient remunera- 
tion, and by this Bill proposed to increase 
the rate of mileage. He therefore moved 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day six months. 

Sir George Strickland, notwithstanding 
the warmth and zeal of the hon. Member 
who had just sat down, must give his 
cordial support to the general and leading 
principles of so useful and wise a measure. 
The objection made by the hon. Member 
for Huddersfield (Mr. Blackburne) meht 
be taken into consideration in Committee, 
Besides the hon. Gentleman had not 
stated the principles of the Bill fairly. He 
had omitted to state the abuses of the 
present system. In the county of York, 
in particular, the office of Coroner had 
become a property, and it was there a 
saying that a Coroner was returned by one 
or two persons. No man would be more 
ready than himself to endeavour to avoid 
the disfranchisement of those persons 
alluded to, but he really thought that 
Clause was a subject for consideration in 
Committee. With regard tothe ninepence a 
wile that had been mentioned, he believed 
that the fair construction of the Act of 
Parliament which gave that amount for 
travelling expenses would make it amount 
to the same as it was now proposed to 
make it. The ninepence a mile having 
been considered to be ninepence to a place 
and from a place, and the present Bill 
only expressed what the previous Act 
intended. He remind the 
that this necessary measure had now been 


would House 


before it for no less a term than five years. 

The Soltcttor-General said, that the last 
day of the last session a Bill similar to the 
present had been thrown out of that House 
after having passed the House of Lords, 


in consequence of some amendments 
having been made. With regard to the 
clause which might be considered harsh in 
its operation, namely, that which dis- 
franchised the poorer freehold voters, it 
might be easily altered in Committee, and 
he for one would concur in such alteration. 
The present Bill for the first time gave the 
power to a Coroner of registration of all 
those who came to an untimely end; to 
order the opening of a body when consi- 
dered necessary ; and authorise the pay- 
ment of a medical man for the purpose. 
The Court of the Coroner was also to be 
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an open Court, as had been provided by 
the Bill of last session. He trusted the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would with- 
draw bis amendment. 

Mr. Jervis, while he adopted the prin- 
ciple of the Bull, thought that some 
amendments might be necessary. He 
thought that the office of Coroner should 
be more open to competition, and not left, 
as at present, to be occupied only by 
medical men and lawyers. It was also 
important to the country at large that the 
Coroner’s Court should be an open Court, 
for which reason he should give the Bill 
his support. He should, however, oppose 
in the Committee that Clause which pro- 
posed the disfranchisement of the lower 
class of freeholders, in regard of voting at 
the election for Coroner. 

Mr. Blackhburne consented to withdraw 
his Amendment, reserving to himself the 
right of opposing any obnoxious clauses 
in the Committee. 

Mr. Wakley considered the Bill acom- 
pound of good and evil, and although he 
was disposed to give it his support in its 
present stage, it still required great altera- 
tion in the Committee. The great advan- 
tave which it would confer was said to be, 
that it declared the Coroner’s Court to be 
hereafter an open Court. Now, how did 
it provide for that? Why thus—“ And be 
it enacted, that every inquest to be held 
before any Coroner upon the body of any 
person shall be deemed to be an open 
Court, and the evidence of the witnesses, 
and the charge and of the 
C roner® shall be delivered in, and all the 
proceedings shall be carried on in open 
Court; but nothing herein contained shall 
extend, or be construed to extend, to limit 
or control the power and authority of the 
to order in the. said 
Court, when in the judgment of the said 
Coroner the ends of public justice may 
require the exclusion of such persons from 
the said Court. [** Read on, read on.”} 
“Provided,” the Bill went on to say, 
‘¢ that in all eases where the Coroner shall 
make use of such authority, he shall, as 
svon as may be after such exclusion, re- 
port the same to the Lord Chief Justice of 
his Majesty’s Court of King’s Bench, and 
also to his Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, together with 
a statement of the circumstances which 
induced the said Coroner to require such 
exclusion, and provided that the Coroner 
shall transmit to the Lord Chief Justice 
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of the King’s Bench and to the Secretary | 
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(the Attorney General) thought he ought 


of State for the Home Department an , to possess, of ordering certain individuals 


account of the circumstances of the case 
which demanded exclusien.’’ 
that provision, the mischief might be done, 


and then, the means of redress were out, 


of reach. He was inclined, however, to 


believe that there was so much good in. 
the Bill that they ought to allow it to be 
read a second time. But it was impossible | 


that the Bill should ever pass, giving as it 
did only to the persons who had the right 
of voting for the election of Knights of the 
Shire, the right of electing aCoroner. He 
knew many cases in which the one quali- 
fication no way implied the possession of 
the other; and where, if the parties were 


not registered for the borough election by | 
the Bill now proposed, they would be dis- | 
franchised ; now that could not be the | 
He there- | 
before the Bill was | 


intention of any hon. Member. 
fore trusted that 
brought forward in Committee, the hon. 


Member (Mr. Cripps) would see the pro- | 
priety of making such alteration in it, as | 
would have the effect of introducing those | 
voters into it which were adinitted before. | 
The Bill did not, he would observe, mul- | 


tiply the Coroners, it only authorized the 


Magistrates to divide the county, in such | 


a manner as would best promote the ends 
of justice; such a power they ought to 
have ; and he was glad the Bill gave it 
to them. The hon. Member would, he 
trusted, make the alteration which had 
been suggested to him. 

The Attorney General said, he felt him- 
self responsible for that particulat clause 
as it now stood, having been induced so 


to draw it up as, if possible, at once to | 


secure the important object of publicity, 
and obviate the objections to that prin- 
ciple which seemed to be felt in another 
place. When duly considered, he had no 
doubt it would receive the approbation of 
that House and the public. The Coroner’s 
Court was now considered by many per- 
sons an open Court, but by others it was 
asserted that the Coroner might capri- 
ciously, without assigning any reason 
whatever, turn out those who attended 
for the public press, or who were anxious 
to see that justice was properly adminis- 
tered, and sit with shut doors. Now. this 
Bill declared that the Coroner’s Court 


was an open Court, where the justice of | 


the country should be administered openly 
before the country. At the same time it 
gave the Coroner a power, which he 


‘in certain cases to withdraw. 
But by | 





For in- 
stance, on an inquisition for murder it was 
quite possible that the guilty person might 
be present, and after hearing the evidence 
he might abscond. But this power was 
to be enjoyed under great responsibilities. 
Immediately afterwards, the Coroner was 
bound to transmit a statement to the 
Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench 
and the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department of what had transpired, and 
the reasons which had induced him to 
clear the Court. His conduct might be 
publicly canvassed, and if he acted capri- 
ciously or from corrupt motives in any 
case, he would be amenable to the ordi- 
nary Courts of justice, or at the bar of 
that House. He thought the clause was 
the object which those who maintained 
the opinion that the Coroner’s was an open 
Court had in view, and he trusted the 
Bill would experience no interruption in 
the present instance, but would be suffered 
to go into a Committee of the whole 
House, where it might be more conve- 
niently, and at leisure, examined in detail. 

Mr. Pease declared, if the disfranchise- 
ment clause were not abandoned, he 
should vote against the Dill on the third 
reading. 

Amendment withdrawn, and Bill read 
a second time. 


CounseL For Prisoners.| Mr. 
Ewart moved the second reading of the 
Counsel for Prisoners’ Bill. 

Mr. Goring said, that the measure was 
the result of a mistaken humanity, and 
would neither benefit the prisoner nor the 
public. It was unnecessary inasmuch as 
the judge was the Prisoner’s Counsel, and 
it would be mischievous, causing conten- 
tions among the counsel, and delaying the 
business of the Courts. He objected 
particularly to the clause which allowed 
an Attorney to plead as counsel. Consi- 
dering the Billto be quite unnecessary, 
he would move that it be read a second 
time ‘hat day six months. 

Sir George Strickland supported the 
Bill, and must say, that he thought that 
the speech of the late Attorney-General 
the hon. and learned Member for Hunt- 
ingdon in favour of it, was quite con- 
vincing and unanswerable. The existing 
law was a remnant of feudal severity, 
and the alteration jin it was resisted 
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merely from the general fear of innova- 
tion. 

Mr. Horace Twiss said, that having for 
many years past taken an anxious interest 
on the subject, he trusted the House 
would allow him to state those reasons 
which he thought gave great weight 
to the propriety and necessity of the 
Measure. They had heard that evening, 
a specimen of most of the arguments, 
usually advanced as a defence of the 
existing system; in the first place, there 
was the old argument of the Judges being 
the Prisoner’s Counsel, and that the Bill 
would deprive the prisoner of that existing 
advocacy: that presumed in the first 
place, that the Judge had the opportunity 
of hearing all the evidence, which were 
he the Counsel for the prisoner, he would 
have the means of knowing, and then 
that he would know accurately what 
points of that evidence bore upon the 
merits of his case. Now, if that were 
so, not only would there be no necessity 
for the speech of the Counsel for the 
prosecution, but, in civil cases, no 
necessity for Counsel on either side, as 
the evidence would come out passage by 
passage, and the Judge would have 
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nothing to do but to decide on its applica- 


tion, and then, without any contest, there 
would be an end of the matter. But how 
was the Judge to know what was the 
point intended to be relied upon by either 
of the parties? He had no brief upon the 
matter, the only brief which he got was 
the deposition, which was in fact the 
brief of the prosecutor. But then it was 
said, that the Judge would hold the pro- 
secutor’s brief, as the Prisoner’s Counsel, 
while the only brief he held was the depo- 
sitions taken before the Magistrate which 
in many cases were ex-parte against the 
client. But if the Judge did his duty, his 
own mind was necessarily oceupied during 
the trial with something different from the 
defence of his client. It must be recollec- 
ted that during a criminal trial three 
processes were going on. ‘The Counsel 
for the prosecution was endeavouring to 
make the evidence bear on the guilt of the 
prisoner ; the Counsel for the prisoner was 
endeavouring to make the evidence bear 
on his innocence; but neither of those 
processes ought to be going on in the 
mind of the Judge, who ought to be con- 
sidering in what way the law bore upon 
the facts, and what was the balance of the 
conflicting statements, aud hecould not ful- 
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fil his duty to the public and to the prisoner 
at the same time, if he were considered the 
Prisoner’s Counsel. ‘Toshew the absurdity 
of supposing that the Judge was the 
Prisoner’s Counsel, it was merely neces- 
sary to advert to the frequent phrase that 
‘« the Judge summed up for a conviction.” 
What! sum up against his own client ? 
Ile was the counsel for the prisoner, and 
he went to the jury, and with a strong 
and impressive speech, tried to induce 
them to find his own client guilty; that 
was a great absurdity surely, and rested 
with the existing system. The only 
which that House 
performed, was, upon Election Committees, 
and at one time there were nominees ad- 
mitted who were at once Judges and 
parties in the case, but there was so much 
hardship, and injury connected with 
that system, that it was done away on 
that account. It was sometimes said, 
that if the Bul passed, there would be 
great heat—that the Counsel would be 
extremely ambitious to shew themselves 
off; he admitted that some feeling 
of that kind might exist, but then 
it was the case at present, and the Coun- 
sel, having no legitimate opportunity for 
their observations, were continually en- 
deayouring to get in, not one speech, but 
two or three speeches, under the shadow 
of a question, and the Counsel for the 
prosecution, generally insisting, often very 
strictly, upon the observance of the rule, 
what with the struggles on the one side to 
make a speech, and on the other side, to 
prevent it, that very heat was generated 
which was apprehended from granting 
permission to deliver a regular speech, and 
in civilcases there was none of that heat pro- 
duced which wassomuch dreaded, though 
each party had often much to gain or lose: 
was it then much more likely to occur in 
criminal cases? In general, it should be 
observed that, so far from there being a 
strong feeling on the part of the prosecutor 
against the prisoner, the contrary was the 
fact, as the prosecutor was almost invaria- 
bly the party who recommended the 
prisoner to mercy. But then “ time is a 
question.” He (Mr. Twiss) did not think 
it likely that Counsel would expose them- 
selves by long speeches, to waste the 
time of the Court, particularly as_ it 
was well known he would infallibly ex- 
pose himself to the ridicule of the Bar, 
and the dislike of the Judge, but if they 
were so inclined, would the House of 
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Commons say that the Judge had time to 
hear one party, and not to hear the other? 
Then it was said, that the proposed Mea- 
sure would be injurious to the prisoner. He 
thought that the prisoner himself would be 
best able to decide that by himself, or with 
the advice of his Attorney. At present, the 
law allowed Counsel in the cases of trea- 
son, and misdemeanor; and would any 
man, even the most strenuous opponents of 
the Measure, say that the law in those 
cases should be repealed? Upon what 
principle then could they justify the argu- 
ment, that though in civil cases, in treason, 
and in misdemeanors, the prisoner had 
Counsel, felony was the only case to be 
excepted. Did that require any line of 
demarcation? Not at all, for the felony 
and misdemeanor, were so closely con- 
nected that in many cases it was almost 
impossible to distinguish between them, 
Would the House then take away that first 
right of man—the being heard, either by 
his own mouth, or by his Counsel more 
competent than himself? Look at the 
circumstances in which the man might be 
placed. In many cases, conclusions were 
to be derived from the recollection of facts 
or from some contingent circumstances. 
it was true, that when the facts were un- 
disputed nothing was to be contested ; but 
the prisoner had the right of arguing the 
point of law before his Judge, and in 
many cases it was extremely difficult to 
put facts on their proper footing without 
considerable skill in explanation and 
considerable knowledge. Take the case 
of homicide in an arrest ; a great deal would 
then turn upon the legality of the arrest, 
if it were legal, the deed would be murder; if 
illegal it would be reduced to manslaughter; 
and that was wholly matter of fact. Again 
the case of malice prepense in which there was 
always great difficulty, and the Judge had 
to decide the law upon it. In almost 
all cases of circumstantial evidence, it was 
matter of fact; nothing was more difficult 
than to decide upon the motives of a deed ; 
and all that was matter requiring the assist- 
ance of Counsel, and Counsel of great skill, 
to elucidate it. It was often part of the case 
of the Counsel for the prosecution to prove 
a fact by a great number of allegations 
which carried credibility of proof with 
them; a man was tried, with many other 
persons, for a murder, committed in a 
general assault ; the difficulty for the Judge 
was to keep the proofs separate, and when 
the man was unaided, how was he to 
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preserve all the parallel lines in the 
proofs, to distinguish how much be- 
longed to one and to another, in order 
to ascertain whether there might not 
be some inconsistency in respect to some 
of them; as it often happened that the 
defence for one was wholly inconsistent 
with the defence for another of the parties ? 
And when the Question was, ‘‘ Did A or 
B strike the fatal blow?” How was the 
Judge to take the case of each, although 
the Counsel for each might doit? Let 
the House consider the case of a deaf 
person incapable of readily catching the 
evidence : of a foreigner who could not duly 
appreciate it; of an invalid, whose 
strength of constitution was not sufficient 
to bear up against it; of the aged, with 
their faculties almost expiring; or, of the 
young whose faculties were hardly arrived 
at maturity; or of a woman whose feel- 
ings rendered it impossible that she could 
attend to the evidence. None of those 
cases, separately, were numerous; but the 
aggregate formed a large proportion of 
convicted criminals: and yet, to all of 
them the argument applied. He would 
imagine the case of a full-grown man, in 
the possession of all his faculties, still he 
might be a man of education, or acommon 
labourer, and the conviction or acquittal 
might depend on skill, or a want of skill, 
and not on guilt or innocency. A man 
might be able to take notes of the evidence, 
or he might be obliged to rely upon his 
memory. In what sort of state must his 
recollection be, or his mind, to argue with 
calmness upon his own case even if he 
were a man of ordinary judgment? [ven 
in that House where, theoretically, at least, 
all men were equal, was it not well known 
when hon. Members got up to speak, what 
awe and difficulty oppressed them which 
all their education and sense of equality 
did not overcome. How much more, then, 
in the case of a man in humble life stand- 
ing against a prosecutor with the aid of 
Counsel, with a crowded audience about 
him, perhaps, by the nature of the crime, 
prejudiced against him, and the man 
alone in a part of the court whose very 
situation—the dock—puts him in a place 
of degradation; with all that against him, 
let the House say if he were placed in a 
situation of equality with the Counsel for 
the prosecution, what chance he had of 
attending to the merits of the case? If 
he, by some accident, were enabled so to 
do, then there arose another class of ob- 
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jections and prejudices not less violent 
and dangerous: the feeling was, that he 
must be an experienced rogue. If under 
the circumstances described, he was able 
to make out a good case, he must be an 
old hand, an ancient practitioner, and thus 
he must either bring out no case at all, 
or bring it out to his disadvantage. In 
a great number of cases, too, the fact 
alleged came, perhaps, by surprise upon 
the man, and how was he then to make 
his address, and consider all the questions 
before him? It was said that the inequality 
was only in appearance. He hoped for 
the honour of his country it was so, but 
it was essential to law and justice that 
the Judge should not only be just, but 
be thought just. The damage of the 
few was the insecurity of the many. It 
would not do to pride themselves upon 
their intellectual advances, because every 
other machinery was rapidly improving; 
if that machinery, the machinery of justice, 
upon which the life and liberty of men 
depended was left imperfect. He there- 
fore should give his cordial vote for the 
Bill. Amendment withdrawn. 
Bill read a second time. 


Berpice—Mr.WatkeEr.} SirC, Burrell 
moved for a Copy of the Treasury Minute, 
dated December 5, 1825, whereby Mr. 
James Walker, the late Crown Agent in 
Berbice, was dismissed from his office : 
and also, for a Copy of the Report of the 
Commissioners of Inquiry, and of the 
examination which accompanied that 
Report to the Colonial Secretary of State, 
under date the 13th of August, 1825, 
whereon the dismissal of the said Mr. 
James Walker from his office was founded. 

Colonel Sibthorp seconded the Motion. 

Mr. Francis Baring opposed the Motion, 
upon the ground that the whole of the 
circumstances connected with the dismissal 
of Mr. Walker had been fully inquired 
into ten years ago; and also, because he 
thought the papers moved for by the hon. 
Baronet were of a description that could 
not be produced consistently either with 
decency or security to the public service. 

Lord Granville Somerset differed from 
the «ght hon. Gentleman. He (Lord 
Granville Somerset) had read the whole 
of the papers through with great attention 
ten years ago, and he certainly remem- 
bered nothing that they contained that 
could be regarded as rendering them 
unfit to be produced in that House. He 
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thought that the hon. Baronet was perfectly 
justified in bringing forward the Motion, but 
at the same time he regretted that he had 
done so, because he saw no practical good 
that could result from it. 

The Motion was ultimately withdrawn. 


British Consul at Tripoli. 


Bririsn Consut at Tripont.] Dr. 
Bowring rose, pursuant to notice, to move 
for the Correspondence between his Ma- 
jesty’s Consul at Tripoli and the British 
Government, on the contesied clatms to 
the Pachalic of that country; and also on 
the claims of British subjects on the Go- 
verninent or subjects of ‘Tripoli. The 
hon. Gentleman said, he was induced to 
move for these papers in consequence of 
certain representations which had been 
made, and which were very generally be- 
lieved, not only in this country, but in the 
South of Europe, that Mr. Warrington, 
the British Consul at Tripoli, had most 
imprudently and most improperly mixed 
himself up with the contests which had 
recently taken place for the Pachalic of 
that country. Jt was said that the Pacha 
had complained of Mr. Warrington’s con- 
duct, and requested that he might be 
withdrawn; but that the application had 
failed of the effect for which it was in- 
tended. It was rumoured further, not 
only that representations of Mr. Warring- 
ton’s misconduct had been made by the 
Pacha, but by the Porte, by the Ambas- 
sadors of other Powers, and by the com- 
mercial men residing and carrying on 
business at Tripoli. The latter were said 
to have expressed great dissatisfaction at 
Mr. Warrington’s conduct. It was not 
his intention to blame Mr. Warrington’s 
conduct, or to judge of it; but he was 
quite sure that the House would look 
with great anxiety to the conduct of the 
Representative of British interests in a 
country so remote, and of such increasing 
importance as Tripoli. It was upon that 
account that he wished the House to be 
put in possession of such documents as 
the Government should think proper to 
produce, in order that hon. Gentlemen 
might know what was actually passing in 
that part of the world. 

Sir George Grey said, it be 
very inconvenient to accede to the hon. 
Gentleman's Motion. Before it could be 
carried into effect Mr. Warrington must 
be written to, and the Session must pass 
before an answer could be obtained from 
Tripoli. He must add, that a corre- 
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spondence had been begun on the subject 
with Mr. Warrington, and it would at 
least be necessary to wait for that Gentle- 
man’s reply. 

Mr. Scarlett concurred in the Motion 
for the production of the Papers. He 
thought there had been very great abuses 
in Tripoli, though he did not mean to 
make any charge against the British Con- 
sul; but he conceived that at some future 
period it would be the duty of the House 
to investigate them. 

Dr. Bowring had no wish to call for 
any papers, the production of which would 
inconvenience the Government. 

The Motion was withdrawn. 


Rerorm Act (Scorianp).| The Lord 
Advocate moved for leave to bring ina 
Bill to explain and amend an Act of the 
2nd and 3rd William 4th., chap. 65, to 
Amend the Representation of the people, 
and the Registration of the Voters in 
Scotland; and also to carry into effect 
the recommendations made by the Com- 
mittee of last Session, for diminishing the 
expense of elections there. The right 
hon. Gentleman said he would shortly 
state the objects which he proposed to 
effect. He wished to put an end to 
creating votes. The Bill would put an end 
to creating such votes by subdividing pro- 
perty. That such attempts should be 
made to acquire political influence in 
Scotland, would not surprise those who 
remembered the paper qualification which 
existed under the old system, but it was 
the duty of the Legislature to pre- 
vent it as far as possible. The 
provision by which he proposed to guard 
against the extension of this practice 
under the new system of representation 
(where it was as yet in embryo only, but 
liable to increase into a positive evil) was, 
that there should be not more than two 
voters on any one joint property or joint 
farm, instead of, a property or farm being 
divided among a great number of holders, 
each of whom had a voie. This will be 
the limit to which the creation of fictitious 
freeholds could now be carried,—in ordi- 
nary cases there would of course, be but 
one vote to each farm. The next point to 
which he had directed his attention was 
the difficulty arising from the opposite 
opinions and decision given in the Courts 
of Appeal on the validity of votes, a cir- 


cumstance consequent on the nature of 


the Appeal Courts in Scotland. The 
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separate Courts of Appeal had in some 
cases pronounced opposite judgments, and 
it became necessary to declare the law on 
these disputed points. Another difficulty 
was, that when a person, registered on 
account of one house in a_ borough, 
quitted it for another of the same, and 
even of greater value, he lost his right of 
voting, until, at the next period of enrol- 
ment, he was able to qualify in respect of 
the new residence—in fact, he could not 
put in his claim till July, and the final ad- 


judication upon it could not take place till 


October. He proposed that immediately 
after Whit Sunday, persons so situated, if 
they could make out a prima facie case, 
should be allowed to be enrolled and to 
vote, thus giving them the enjoyment of 
the franchise, in the mean time, before 
the regular period of registration. An- 
other objection to the existing law was, 
that too long a time elapsed between the 
receipt of the writ, and the day of the 
election. According to the present law, 
ten days at least must elapse after receipt 
of the writ by the Sheriff before the no- 
mination could take place. ‘That period 
could not be shortened, though it might 
be extended to sixteen days. This caused 
a very great and unnecessary delay; in 


addition to which there were the days of 
polling, and a further interval of a day 


before the declaration of the election 
could take place. That created great 
confusion and interruption to business, 
and was altogether uncalled for in the 
present state of the communication all 
over the country, except, indeed, in some 
counties where the great distance of some 
parts of the county from others made time 
necessary. The Bill proposed, that not 
less than four, and not more than ten days 
should elapse between the receipt of the 
writ and the day of election; which would 
be sufficient in all ordinary cases. In the 
distant counties composed partly of islands 
more time would be allowed. Another pro- 
vision of the Bill was, that the declaration 
of the state of the poll might, in all 
cases, be made without delay after the 
polling-bcoks were received. It had been 
a subject of complaint that many votes 
had been set aside in consequence of 
merely clerical errors, though such votes 
were substantially good, By the Bill, errors 
of a merely clerical kind in the statement 
of qualification, or in other proceedings 
with reference to the votes, were not to 
be deemed sufficient to vitiate such votes, 
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so as to defeat the claims of the voters. 
Finally, the time of polling was to be 
limited to one day, the Sheriff having 
power to increase the number of polling- 
booths, and the polling to commence at 
eight in the morning, instead of, as now, 
at nine on the first day, and at cight on 
the second. 
the poll on the one day, any voters should 
remain who, wishing to vote, had been 
unable to do so, the sheriff should have 
power to prolong the polling until those 
voters should have polled. He appre- 
hended that confining the polling to a 
single day would obviate much of the in- 
convenience arising from the obstacles 
which, under the present system, were 
thrown in the way of the voters, and it 
appeared to him that no valid objection 
could be raised to the plan on the score 
of insufficiency of time, because the poll- 
ing-booths were to be multiplied; and 
additional time was given where volers 
were present before the hour for closing 
the poll. Upon the whole, he thought 
the plan of limiting the polling to one 
day presented great advantages; but, 
whether it were adopted or not, it would 
enable the House to consider whether any 
better regulation could be devised. ‘The 
hon. Member concluded by moving for 
leave to bring in the Bill. 
Leave given. 


Savings’ Banks— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 11, 1835. 


MinuTes.] Petitions presented. By the Duke of Ricu- 
MOND, Lord WHARNCLIFFE, and the Earl of KINNOUL, 
from several Places in Scotland, for a Grant of Money to 
provide Church Accommodation.—By Lord BrouGHam, 
from Presbyterians of London and its Vicinity, against 
such a Grant.—By the Bishop of Lonpon, from Sunday 
School Teachers of Neweastle-upon-Tyne, to enforce the 
Observance of the Sabbath.—By Lord WuHaArnctirre, 
from Protestants of Northamptoa, for Protection to the 
Established Church, 


Savines BANKs—Cask AT HERTFORD. | 
The Marquess of Salishury wished to call 
the attention of the House to a subject 


which was likely to excite a great deal of 


alarm out of doors. Some time since he 
Was sorry to say, there was a serious defal- 
cation in the funds of the Savings’ Bank 
for Hertfordshire, in consequence of a fraud 
committed by an agent of that bank, a 
clergyman. That person had drawn con- 
siderable sums from the Savings’ Bank, 
and had appropriated them to his own use. 
It seemed to be ascertained that the trus- 
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tees and managers were liable to a certain 
portion of the defaleation, about 12,000. 
The remainder of this loss must fall on the 
depositors. He wished to call the atten- 
tion of the noble Viscount opposite to the 
manner in which the law now stood, and 
to ask him whether it was his intention to 
bring in a Bill to alter the law. As the 
law now stood, no trustee or manager of a 
Savings’ Bank was to be personally liable 
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except for his own acts, nor even for his 
own acts except for his own wilful negli- 
gence or default. The law was liable to 
great objections, as it might subject some 
innocent trustees and managers to an action 
if any defaleation took place ; and the fear 
of such a liability would render many 
Gentlemen most anxious to withdraw their 
names, in a legal manner, from the oflice 
of trustees. However, the clause might be 
ultimately interpreted, he was sure that 
the evil he had mentioned would be dreaded, 
and would lead to this consequence. If, on 
the contrary, the clause was to be inter- 
preted strictly according to the letter, he 
did not see what security there was for the 
depositor. It appeared to him that a de- 
positor placed his money in those banks in 
which, on account of the vames of the 
trustees, he had full confidence. The 
powers of the trustees were large. Any 
two of them might draw out a sum of 
money not exceeding 5,000/. ‘To draw out 
a greater sum required the signatures of 
four trustees. The trustees received no 
remuneration for their labours; and the 
necessary consequence was, that they could 
not be called on to give security for the 
due discharge of their Any 
trustee would, however, if a literal con- 
struction were put upon the clause he had 
mentioned, be liable for such a loss as 
he had described. If the other construction 
was put upon the clause, the depositors 
would be liable to the consequences of the 
fraud. This was no trifling matter. When 
the Savings’ Banks were first formed, but 
few individuals expected that the sums sub- 
scribed would amount to what they now 
were. The amount now was equal to six- 
teen millions; and it was, therefore, a 
most important question, whether the Go- 
vernment would think fit to introduce a 
measure relating to those Savings—the 
more important as they were the savings of 
the poorer class of the people—or whether 
they should be left without any security 
whatever. He was sure that no persons 
would consent to remain trustees without 
knowing what was the amount of their 


duties. 
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liability. The question affected the noble 
Viscount as well as himself, for they were 
both liable, as trustees of this Hertfordshire 
Savings’ Bank, to pay each a share of the 
loss. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that certainly 
the subject deserved consideration ; but 
much as he lamented what had occurred in 
Hertfordshire, he did not think that in con- 
sequence of one misfortune it would be 
prudent or wise to interfere with the busi- 
ness of the general Savings’ Banks of the 
country. He believed that there had been 
considerable negligence in the management 
of the Hertfordshire Bank. The noble 
Marquess must not consider such an obser- 
vation as an attack upon the noble Marquess, 
for he himself (Lord Melbourne) was just 
as much liable to the charge as the noble 
Marquess ; but he believed if those pre. 
cautions had been observed in this case 
which were observed in the case of other 
Savings’ Banks, the loss would not have oc- 
curred, at least to the same extent. He 
must, however, suggest to the noble Mar- 
quess, that if alarming the trustees was a 
matter to be avoided, the public discussion 
of this subject was not the best way to 
prevent it. All he could say on the subject 
was, that at present he did not see any rea- 


Savings’ Banks— 


son to propose an alteration in the existing 
law. 

Lord Brougham believed, that there had 
been some degree of carelessness in this 
case, but he was happy to find, for the sake 
of the depositors, that the trustees were 


such undoubtedly solvent men. [The 
Marquess of Salisbury: We are only re- 
sponsible for half the loss.] He regretted 
to hear that, on account of the depositors— 
if it had been 100,000/. it would have been 
equally safe. Spreading alarm among the 
trustees certainly was a thing to be avoided, 
and it was much to be desired that nothing 
should occur to scare men of influence and 
property from the performance of a duty 
attended with such beneficial consequences 
to the poorer classes. On the other hand, 
it was necessary to see that the regulations 
of Savings’ Banks were carefully enforced, 
so as to prevent consequences of the kind 
now described, which must be extensively 
prejudicial. He agreed with his noble 
Friend that the subject deserved considera- 
tion, and was happy to find that though he 
would not pledge himself to introduce a 
measure on the subject, he was ready to 
give it his serious attention. 

Viscount Melbourne had not intended to 
make any promise, direct or indirect, that he 
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should do anything with respect to this 
subject. He thought it better not to legis- 
late on a particular instance. 

The Marquess of Salisbury said, that 
from what he knew of the trustees of the 
Savings’ Bank of Hertfordshire, he believed 
that they would immediately withdraw their 
names from it if nothing was done to settle 
the question, and therefore he still hoped 
that the Government would take up the 
subject. 

The Duke of Richmond agreed with the 
noble Marquess that a great many of the 
trustees of Savings’ Banks would withdraw 
their names, and the consequence of that 
would be that the great body of the peo- 
ple, losing their confidence in the trustees, 
would withdraw their deposits, Such a con- 
sequence would be extremely unfortunate, 
and every thing should be done to avoid it. 
He was afraid that the Hertfordshire case 
was not the only one of the kind ; there 
had been another of a similar description 
within the last six months in Northamp- 
tonshire. 

Lord Denman said, that he might be 
allowed to make a few observations upon 
this subject. He apprehended that alarm 
among the trustees was quite unnecessary, 
for that they had effectual means of pro- 
tecting themselves from liability, and of 
protecting the interest of those who were 
connected with them as depositors. They 
should take care strictly to enforce the pro- 
visions of the act of Parliament, and then 
defalcations could scarcely happen. With re- 
spect to the probability of their withdrawing 
their names, he was by no means sure that 
that would put an end to their responsibi- 
lity. If any money had been paid to them, 
they had accepted it at their peril, and were 
answerable fur its administration. If there 
were cases in which difficulties oecurred as 
to legal remedies, it would be the interest 
of all to see that innocent trustees were 
taken care of, 

The Earl of Wicklow believed, that it 
would be a difficult thing for the trustees to 
relieve themselves from their responsibility, 
but he believed also that if the laws of the 
Savings’ Banks were observed, it would be 
almost impossible that there should be any 
defaleation. Snueh defaleation he thonght 
must be owing to the neglect of the trusices, 
and nothing could be more unjust than 
that any portion of the loss so occasioned 
should fall on the depositor. © Nothing 
could be more unwise than to let it be sup- 
posed that the depositor would be Hable for 
any loss whatever. He hoped that in this 
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for the whole of the loss sustained. 

The Marquess of Salisbury thanked the 
noble Earl for his wish. It would be per- 
haps more satisfactory to state what were 
the circumstances of the defaleation. 
Small, the defaulter, was the agent, and 
he had drawn out a large sum on the au- 
thority of the different contributors, and 
had appropriated it to his own use. For 
that sum the trustees were liable, but after 
notice of a change had been given, and the 
St. Alban’s bank had been detached, as a 
branch bank, the depositors still continued 
to pay money into his hands, which money 
he had never deposited in the bank, but 
had appropriated it to his own use, and 
for that money the trustees were not liable. 

The conversation dropped. 


Tue Cuurcy (ENGLAND).] The Earl 
of Westmoreland presented a Petition from 
the Protestants of Northamptonshire 
against any appropriation of the Church 
revenues to other than Ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. They hoped that their Lordships 
would not consent to any measure which 
would have the effect of weakening the 
Church and destroying the prosperity of an 
Establishment from which the country had 
derived so much happiness and glory. It 


was not easy, in recommending this peti- 
tion, to avoid expressing some opinion upon 
the different points it touched upon, which 
seemed to be comprised under three heads, 
—the Alteration of the Forms of Marriage 
and Registration ;—the Repeal of Tithes and 
Church-rates ;—the Alienation of Church- 


property. With respect to the first, it 
must be the wish of every one to relieve 
persons from any forms or ceremonies in- 
jurious to their religious feelings ;—but, in 
society, all persons must make some sacri- 
fice to the welfare of the rest of society. 
The protection of property and legal title, 
was as necessary to Dissenters, as to other 
persons. For the sake of Dissenters, as 
well as the rest of the community, great 
caution then must be used in the alteration 
of these laws. With respect to the aboli- 
tion of tithes and Church-rates it was ask- 
ing for what the petitioners had not 
bought ; and were not entitled to. The 
petitioners had bought an estate at a low 
price in consequence of its being charged 
with these rates; and he therefore trusted 
that the charges would be continued, 
(whatever changes might take place) and 
not be laid on the rest of the community. 
The poor were not to be taxed to increase 
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of the rich. It was put for- 
ward that the abolition of tithes would be 
a relief to the poor, particularly in Ireland. 
He would maintain that the abolition of 
tithes would be a most heavy burden upon 
the people of Ireland—no doubt, though 
(to their credit, not sought,) most benefi- 
cial to the landlords, both in England and 
Ireland. The last proposition to which 
the petition related was the alienation of 
Church-property, which seemed to be in 
direct contravention of the Act of Settle- 
ment of the Crown , and the Act of Union 
with Ireland. Many Acts of Parliament 
and oaths might be argued upon their con- 
struction and tendency, but here the words 
were positive and distinct. Having been 
one of the Ministers who were engaged in 
carrying the Act of Union, he was con- 
vinced (and he could call upon some present 
to concur with him), that the Act of Union 
could not have passed without that clause. 

Petition read at length, and ordered to 
lie on the Table. 


Stave Trape iN THE Mavrittvs.] 
Lord Brougham wished to ask two ques- 
tions relative to 30,000 Negroes, who he 
said had, by an act of piracy, been carried as 
slaves into the Mauritius. He wished to 
know whether measures had been taken 
for their release, and also whether mea- 
sures had been taken to prevent that abuse, 
that gross abuse and outrage on the feelings 
of the people of England, who would have 
to pay the money, namely—to prevent the 
giving of one farthing of compensation 
with respect to these persons thus unlaw- 
fully and piratically treated as slaves. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that his noble 
Friend the Secretary for the Colonies was 
not present, and, in his absence, he begged 
to decline answering the questions. 


SUBSCRIPTION AT THE UNIVERSITIES. | 
The Earl of Radnor brought in a Bill, the 
object of which was to do away with the 
necessity of subscribing to the Thirty-nine 
Articles on Matriculation at either of the 
Universities, the noble Lord moved that it 
be read a first time. 

The Bishop of Glocester remarked, that 
at Cambridge a person was not called on to 
subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles on Ma- 
triculation, or on taking his first degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. 

The Bill read a first time. 


Corn-Laws.] Earl Fitzwilliam presented 
a Petition from the inhabitants of Auch- 
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termuchty complaining of the present system 
of Corn-laws. Hesaid that the petitioners 
considered ey laws as opposed to the 
best interests of the labouring classes of the 
community. [or himself, he considered 
them to be beneficial to no class whatever. 
He had not abandoned 
pursuing is former course with respect to 
these laws, and he trusted he should do so 
with success, for the present system, he was 
convinced, was one which could not 
permanent part of the system of the 
mercial law of the country. ‘The time was 
not far distant—perhap s he should live to 
it—when a considerable number 


those who took the greatest interest in the 
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welfare of the agricultural classes would be 
convinced that their interests could be 
secured by system. The price « 
wheat under 140s. a quart It 
must therefore to their Lord- 
ships that no legal mddliaieks could seeure 
to the agricultur: il interests of this country 

2 price, nor to the landlords a rent depen- 
dent upon a price they 1 
vhen that determined by 
operation of natural causes which 
system of laws could alter. U2 
law was assisted by a short supply, 
classes would soon find that the idea 
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maintaining a high price of corn by law 


was a delusion. 

The Earl of Malmesbury denied that the 
acgriculturists were secking for high prices. 
‘The state of the market proved this fact. 
If they were monopolizers or jobbers, it was 
clear that they had failed in their object. 
But such was not the case, they we re ne pear 
the one nor the other. A reaction mus 
take in some way or other, or ig 
ruin of the farmer must inevitably follow. 
The Corn-laws were not intended to secure 
high prices, but they were ado 
shield to protect the country i ruil 
hereafter. ‘Take away the Corn-laws, and 
the ruin of the farmer would be confirmed. 
Let their Lordships look at the manner in 
which the farmer was burthened, and then 


* 
place 


say, why he should not receive his share of 


protection. Relief was granted to others. 
To the landowner special protection was 
given for special reasons, and he could not 
conceive why protection should not be ex- 
tended to the farmer ; so long as those laws 
remained they would save the country from 
the greatest possible of evils—the dis- 
couragement of the agriculturist. All the 
farmer desired was a fair remuncrating 
price ; he did not seek to haye anything to 
do with monopoly or jobbing. 
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Lord Brougham protested against the 
two doctrines laid down by the noble Earl 
who had just spoken. One of the noble 
Earl’s positions was, that the object of the 

Corn-laws was not to raise the price of 
| corn. it were not, he did not know 
what raising the price and keeping up the 
price of corm was. [The Earl of Malmes- 
bury: I spoke of a remunerative price. ] 
\ ret tid price! That was a very 
nice question, upon which there was a great 
diversity of opinion, just as circumstances 
operated on different parties. It was, how- 
ever, clear that the object of the Corn-laws 
was to keep the prices higher than they 
| rwise would be. Exorbitant prices, 
| he knew, was out of the question. ‘There 
| was, therefore, no great difference sal ences 
| 
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him and the noble Lord with 
| reference to of the Corn-laws 
| (and this was often the case) when they 
came to understand each other’s meaning. 
The other position of the noble Earl was, 
that it was not the object of the agricul- 
turists by means of the Corn-laws to raise 
the price of wheat, because the prices 
were low, and they had failed in producing 
such an effect. But how stood the fact ? 
Wheat was now at 39s., whereas it wa 

down to 36s. some weeks ago. But if it 
were said to be the object of the Corn-laws 
(it was a common argument and a very 
intelligible one) not to keep up prices at 
all, not to keep up even remuncrative prices, 
but to establish steady prices and to prevent 
those fluctuations, how had those laws 
operated ? Why, they had failed to produce 
any such effect—for under the protection 
of those laws, corn had fallen from 60s. 
and 64s. down to its present price. He 
believed that if the Corn-laws were re- 
pealed, or Mr. Ricardo’s plan of a fixed 
duty of 10s. per quarter were adopted, 
isuch a proceeding would not reduce the 
price of corn so low as many individuals 
imagined. 

The Earlof Malmesbury said, if 1,200,000 
quarters of foreign grain, which were now 
hanging over their heads, were let out of 
bond, such a supply would ruin the agri- 
culturists both of England and Ireland. 

Earl Fitzwilliam said, this remunerative 
price varied exceedingly. In 1815, the re- 
munerative price was 84s., but, according 
to the Corn-law Bill of 1828, it was 62s. 
or 64s. One of the strongest illustrations 
of the fact, that the Corn-laws were not 
beneficial to the agriculturists generally, 
was to be found in this circumstance—that 
the poor agriculturist was not enabled to 
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take the benefit of any rise of price which 
might chance to occur. Owing to the extra- 
ordinary abundance of the harvest, and 
the consequent lowness of the price, larger 
quantities of corn were at present lying on 
the hands of the farmer than was usual at 
this time of the year. It would, however, 
be uniformly found that the farmers thus 


, situated were amongst the most wealthy of 


the agricultural class. The poor farmer 
who rented bad land, and who had but 
little capital, had been, at a very early 
period, compelled to part with his stock ; 
so that any rise which might take place 
between the second week in June, where 
they now were, and August next, when 
they might expect that the harvest would 
be reaped, would benefit the more wealthy 
class of agriculturists, but not the poor 
farmer. But those who would derive the 
greatest advantage from the existing system 
were the speculators in foreign corn—the 
persons who owned that large mass of 
foreign corn which was now in bonded 
warehouses; those were the individuals 
who would derive the chief benefit from 
any rise that might take place in the price 
of grain. For these reasons he would 


contend, that the Corn-laws did not tell so 
much in favour of the great body of 
agriculturists as some noble Lords supposed. 


Lord Ashburton said, that the present 
Corn-laws gave no protection when wheat 
was beyond 55s. After that price foreign 
wheat might come in on a reduced scale of 
duty. The noble Earl appeared to think 
that the farmer was not benefitted under 
the present system of Corn-laws, and would 
be better off without any protection at all, 
but he (Lord Ashburton) was at a loss to 
un lerstand how it could be argued that the 
agriculturists of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, did not derive advantage from 
keeping to themselves the markets of the 
country when the price was below a 
certain sum. If there were no pro- 
tection, wheat might come in at 30s. 
a quarter. It could not be fairly con- 
tended, therefore, although the agri- 
culturists might not have full protection 
under the existing Corn-laws, that they 
enjoyed no protection. Knowing how 
difficult it was to adopt any artificial 
system which would be satisfactory to all 
parties, he thought it would be hard to 
devise any scheme that would work better 
than the present, and he hoped, therefore, 
that Parliament would not be lightly in- 
duced to tamper with the Corn-laws. 

Petition laid on the Table, 


{June 11} 
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Poor Laws—IRELAND.] The Ear! of 
Carbery said, that it being now twelve 
months since the appointment of the Com- 
mission to inquire into the state of the poor 
in Ireland, and four months of the present 
Session having elapsed without any report 
from the Commission, he wished to ask the 
noble Viscount at the head of the Govern- 
ment when their report might be expected ? 
He observed that a Bill relative to a Poor- 
rate in Ireland was about to be presented to 
the other House of Parliament by an hon. 
and learned Gentleman, but he hoped when 
the report was laid before Parliament, that 
any measure to be brought forward in con- 
sequence of it would not be intrusted to 
the care of any individual, be he who he 
might; but that the subject would be 
undertaken by the Ministers on their own 
responsibility. 

Viscount Melbourne replied, that the in- 
quiry had extended to a greater length than 
was expected; however, considering its 
great difficulty and importance, noble 
Lords could not be surprised at that cir- 
cumstance. He could not exactly say, at 
what time the report would be presented, 
but he had reason to hope that it would 
not be very long delayed, His Majesty’s 
Government had nothing whatever to do 
with any Bill about to be produced in an- 
other place in reference to the subject. The 
measure alluded to by the noble Lord was 
brought forward without concert or agree- 
ment with Ministers. When the report 
of the Commissioners should be made, it 
would then be the duty of Government 
to consider what course they would adopt. 


Neweastle Railway, §c. 


NrewcastLe Rarpway—Sunpay Tra- 
VELLING.| The Duke of Sutherland 
moved the third reading of the News 
castle-upon-Tyne Railway Bull. 

The Bishop of Hereford rose to propose 
a clause by way of Amendment, which had 
been negatived in the Committee on the 
Bill by a majority of one. Some of the 
landowners interested in this rail-way not 
feeling satisfied with that decision, wished 
to have the opinion of the Legislature again 
taken on the subject. The clause which he 
intended to propose would have the effect (if 
adopted) of restricting the use of locomo- 
tive engines on the rail-way to six days of 
the week, prohibiting their application on 
Sundays. He was not about to advocate 
this Amendment on the ground of a better 
observance of the Sabbath, however much 
he felt the importance of that object ; but 
he believed that the faith of Parliament 
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was pledged to the parties on whose behalf 
he proposed the clause. In 1829, the Act 
establishing this rail-way was passed, and 
the company contracted a voluntary en- 
gagement with the landowners on the line 
that no locomotive engines should be 
used on the rail-way. That agreement 
was sanctioned by the Legislature in the 
shape of a clause of the Act. In March, 
last, the rail-way was opened, when, not- 
withstanding the clause, locomotive engines 
were immediately put in operation. One 
of the landowners obtained an injunction 
from the Court of Chancery to prohibit 
the practice, which injunction was now in 
force. Meanwhile, improvements took place 
in the machinery of the engines, and in the 
consumption of the fuel used by them so 
as to occasion a diminution of the nuisance 
before experienced from their use. Mr. 
Gray, the landowner who had obtained the 
injunction, finding that the Act would be 
impeded by enforcing it, consented to give 
it up, and allow locomotive engines to run 
on the rail-road six days of the week, pro- 
vided they were not used on Sundays, when 
there was no occasion to carry goods on the 
rail-way, and it could only be made use 
of for the conveyance of passengers on 
pleasure excursions. The Company pro- 
posed to bring ina Bill to sanction the use 
of locomotive engines; but although the 
other landed proprietors agreed to this, Mr. 
Grey refused to consent to the use of 
engines on Sundays. He (the Bishop of 
Hereford) relied upon the contract between 
the parties which forbade the use of loco- 
motive engines on the Sabbath. It had 
been openly avowed by the company that, 
as might be supposed, emolument was their 
only object, and that they expected to gain 
1,000/. a-year by Sunday travelling. The 
proprietors, Mr. Grey and another indivi- 
dual, objected to this on the ground of dese- 
cration of the Sabbath and breach of con- 
tract. Numerous petitions had been pre- 
sented against the use of those machines, 
which it was proved would be attended 
with a great nuisance, disturbing the quiet 
of the inhabitants of the line of road. 
During the three Sundays that the loco- 
motive engines were in use, agreat number 
of people passed along the rail-way. It 
was quite true that Mr. Grey had signed 
an agreement on the subject, but it did not 
appear to him the (Bishop of Hereford) 
that that Gentleman meant to give up his 
right to object to the use of engines in the 
way proposed, although he might have 
been to blame for not taking care that the 
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document was more cautiously worded. He 
thought that the agreement, if fairly and 
liberally construed, would convey the 
meaning that Mr. Grey intended to give 
up his objection to the use of locomotive 
engines on six days in the week, but not to 
withdraw his opposition to their use on the 
seventh. In other words, Mr. Grey was 
willing to give up six parts of a con- 
tract sanctioned by Act of Parliament, and 
only required in return for this concession 
that the Company would allow the seventh 
portion of the agreement to remain undis- 
turbed. The right reverend Prelate con- 
cluded by moving a clause excluding the use 
of locomotive engines on the Lord’s-day. 

Lord Wallace observed, that the Amend- 
ment proposed by the reverend Prelate was 
recommended on two grounds, one general 
connected with the better Observance of 
the Sabbath—and the other a special one 
founded upon an alleged breach of compact 
arising out of an Agreement entered into by 
the Company, promoting the Bill in the 
year 1829, by which the use of loco- 
motive engines was precluded. He did 
uot deny, that in the Act of 1829, by 
which the Newcastle and Carlisle Rail- 
way was originally established, a clause 
to that effect existed, but it appeared to 
him that all the parties who might be con- 
sidered as having an interest in the protec- 
tion afforded by that clause, (including the 
petitioners against the Bill), had by subse- 
quent Acts of their own deprived them- 
selves of all right to appeal to the provision 
alluded to. That this clause might have 
operated to induce some of the land- 
holders on the line to become at that 
time consenting parties to the rail-way 
was very probable—it would certainly 
have been an inducement to himself, but 
how far it had in fact so operated—how 
far the proposal of the present measure was 
strictly consistent with the spirit and mean- 
ing of the previous engagement, or what 
his own conduct would have been, had a 
large proportion of the landowners who 
then consented thought it right to resist 
this Bill as a breach of the compact then 
made, it would be a useless waste of 
time now to discuss ; for the reason he had 
already assigned that there remained no 
party in a condition with the least show of 
justice to claim the benefit of it. 

The line of rail-way extended sixty 
miles—the proprietors of fifty-nine of 
thosé miles had consented to this Bill 
for the removal of the restriction imposed 
by the former Act. This, in respect to each 
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of these individuals, amounted to a com- 
plete abandonment of all pretension to 
complain of a breach of faith or to resort to 
a provision which they had themselves 
thus consented to abrogate. They were 
then out of the question. There remained 
only the single mile divided between the 
petitioners, both of whom, he concluded, were 
equally deprived of any advantage such an 
appeal might afford them. Whatever effect 
the clause prohibiting locomotive engines 
might have had in obtaining the consents of 
some of the landholders to the Bill of 1829, 
he did not think it could be affirmed to the 
same extent in respect to Mr. Grey the first 
of the petitioners—at least any influence it 
had was considerably assisted by the receipt 
of 3,000/. paid to him by the Company in 
consequence of his withdrawing his oppo- 
sition to that Bill; but this was not all— 
a subsequent and recent agreement on the 
part of that Gentleman more decisively 
precluded him from resistance to the pre- 
sent measures on the ground of previous 
compact—it was executed on the 4th of 
May last and stated, that Mr. Grey 
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should withdraw his opposition to the Bill 
now before Parliament on condition that 
the Company should give him an engage- 
ment under their common seal that they 
should hereafter do what? respect the 


sanctity of the Sabbath, and on that day 
no locomotive engines should be employed ? 
Nothing of the kind—the condition thus 
formally prescribed is that “ they should 
not hereafter apply to Parliament for a 
power to use raw coal or any fuel equally 
offensive for these locomotive engines’— 
and after this a clause was introduced into 
the agreement to prevent all misapprehen- 
sion, and as if it were to anticipate and 
obviate the very claim put forward by the 
reverend Prelate to press the insertion of 
the Amendment proposed as arising from 
the Bill of 1829, it went on to sav—‘“‘ But 
it is to be understood that Mr. Grey is at 
liberty to propose for insertion into the 
Bill a clause to prevent Sunday travelling, 
and the Company is at liberty to oppose 
such clause.” After this, what pretension, 
he would ask, could be reasonably insisted 
upon forthe introduction of the Amendment 
as sanctioned by the Bill of 1829. The 
motive for inserting this clause in the agree- 
ment he conceived to have been to guard 
against any construction being put upon if, 
that might bring into doubt, Mr. Grey’s 
exercise of the right of petitioning upon 
the general ground which he possessed in 
common with every subject of the realm who 
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felt the importance of obtaining a more 
solemn Observance of the Sabbath through 
the means of legislative enactment. The 
circumstances in which Mr. Graham the 
other petitioner stood were even somewhat 
different. Mr. Graham had been and still 
was a holder of shares in the rail-way—in 
that character he received notice of a mect- 
ing to be held in reference to this Bil at 
which the several objects of it were dis- 
tinctly brought forward for consideration, 
and amongst them that of obtaining the 
repeal of the restriction upon the use of 
locomotive engines imposed by the Bill of 
1829—at this meeting he did not attend 
either to make any objection to what was 
proposed, or to limit his acquiescence by 
any condition, and not having done so, 
he became bound by the decision of the 
majority of the shareholders assembled, and 
in fact a promoter of the present Bill— 
so situated, it was impossible that with 
consistency any part of his case could be 
supported on a breach of compact—in which, 
if it could be imputed at all, he by his 
connexion with the Company must be 
considered as participating—he desired not 
to be supposed to object to the petitions of 
either one or the other of these Gentlemen 
—in prosecuting them they had only availed 
themselves of the unquestionable right they 
possessed—what he contended for only was 
that neither of them had made any case 
upon which to establish a claim to especial 
attention drawn from the previous engage- 
ment embodied in the clause of the Bill of 
1829. The claims of both to their Lord- 
ships’ consideration of the prayer of their 
respective petitions resolved themselves 
into the general question of the necessity 
of enforcing a more solemn Observauce of 
the Sabbath, and the expediency of legis- 
lating for that purpose on the particular 
point to which the prohibition petitioned 
for was confined. 

Although the reverend Prelate had ad- 
verted to the general consideration, he had 
not thought it desirable on the present oc- 
casion to enter into the discussion of if, 
and he willingly followed his example— 
it wasa subject, however, to the import- 
ance of which no man was more alive than 
himself nor was he less alive to the dili- 
culty that belonged to it, and he believed 
those who had most anxiously directed 
their attention to it, had found that the 
difficulty of dealing with it, was at least 
equal to its importance. His objection to 
the proposition of the reverend Prelate was 
less to the principle of it, than to the in. 
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justice and partiality of its application—it 
was to a single mode of travelling—a 
single rail-way—a single district—a single 
class of individuals ; while any other district 
——any other mode of travelling, and descrip- 
tion of persons were exempt from the same 
oppressive restriction. Be the object of the 
proposition ever so expedient—the expedi- 
ency must be general, not local. If for the 
due Observance of the Sabbath, a prohibi- 
tion against travelling was required, it was 
equally required in every part of the king- 
dom and for every class of its inhabitants 
whose religious duties and obligations were 
the same for every rank and_ station, 
the richest as much as the poorest ; not for 
one place or one class alone and particu- 
larly for that humbler class on whose oc- 
‘asional recreation and wholesome exercise 
their comfort,their enjoyment,and, he might 
add, their health so essentially depended— 
upon the recreations and enjoyments of this 
valuable class every measure he had yet 
seen brought forward with a view to the 
object of this Amendment, as well as the 
restriction resulting fromthis Amendmentit- 


self appeared to him exclusively and cruelly | 


to fall. The motive he had in opposing 
himself to it was to prevent this, and that 
the humbler classes of his fellow-subjects 
whose less fortunate lot consigned them to 
laborious occupations, pursued in close habi- 
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tations amidst the deleterious atmosphere of | 
| it a greater breach of the Sabbath to ride 


a smoky town during six days of the weck 
—should not on that remaining one, in 
which they were at liberty to profit by it 
be deprived of the benefit of salutary ex- 
ercise—a cheerful and innocent recreation 
—the refreshment of the country and the 


iin a steam boat ? 


blessing of breathing for a few hours a pure | 
and untainted air, that might revive their | 
_velling on a rail-way than on the turnpike- 


spirits, recruit their strength, and sustain 
their powers of exertion in the various 
branches of useful industry to which they 
were devoted. God knows, my Lords, 
he added, the distinction between the 
rich and the poor is wide enough from 
their respective positions, let us not aggra- 
vate the sense of it by injudicious, because 
unequal legislation. 

The Earl of Roden having presented a 
Petition signed by 5,000 inhabitants of the 
town of Newcastle, against the Bill, thought 
it necessary to offer a few words on the 
subject. It had been proved that the use 
of locomotive engines on Sundays was not 


required on this line for the purpose of trade, | 
‘he had reason to know it was intended to 


and that the only object was to promote 
pleasure or riots in trips from Carlisle to 
Neweastle. He agreed with the noble 
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Lord that Mr. Grey had no reason to com- 
plain of the Bill, but he thought the noble 
Lord mistaken in his opinion of the position 
of Mr. Graham, the other proprietor refer- 
red to. He entered fully into the feelings 
of that Gentleman, who resided on the spot, 
and was anxious to extend spiritual and 
Sunday-school instruction among the people 
about him. With respect to the better ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, he admitted the 
difficulty of legislating on the subject, and 
believed that more good might be done in 
this way by the example of the higher 
classes, who should keep the Sabbath as 
Protestants were bound to keep it. In con- 
clusion, the noble Earl said he should sup- 
port the clause. 

The Duke of Richmond observed, that 
the clause, if adopted, would not prevent 
Sunday travelling; it would only cause 
horses to be substituted for locomotive en- 
gines on that day. If the Bill were passed, 
a great benefit would be conferred on the 
inhabitants of Newcastle ; it was better for 
them to take a trip on the rail-way, than to 
pass their time in beer-shops on Sundays. 
He agreed with the noble Lord in thinking 
that the higher classes ought to set an ex- 
ample of observing the Sabbath; and he 
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| objected to a clause which prevented the 


labouring man from riding on a rail-way, 
while a noble Lord might drive along the 


turnpike-road with four post-horses. Was 


on the rail-way than to go down the Tyne 
The House would do 
well, if it legislated at all on the subject, to 
pass laws which would equally affect the 
rich and poor. 

Lord Wharnclifie did not understand 
why a greater objection was made to tra- 


road to Greenwich, or any other place which 


‘the people were in the habit of frequenting 


for innocent recreation and amusement. In 


' the case of great towns, where the inhabit- 
‘ants were frequently engaged in unwhole- 
/ some employments, it ought to be an object 


to encourage not to obstruct the people in 
the pursuit of recreation and relaxation on 
Sundays, for the sake of their health. Such 


‘a pursuit would benefit them fphysically, 
‘and not hurt their morals. 
desirable that the Sabbath should be pro- 


He thought it 


perly observed, and in his opinion it was so 
observed at present. He opposed the clause 
as the beginning of a system under which 


introduce similar provisions into every other 


Rail-way Bill, 
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The Bishop of London would not have 
said a word on this subject but for the prin- 
ciple laid down by the noble Baron who 
had last addressed the House, a principle 
which, if fully carried out, would go the 
length of declaring that Parliament ought 
to pass an Act for the increase and encou- 
ragement of Sunday stage-coaches, and to 
shut up the churches. ‘Phe noble Baron’s 
principle directly encouraged the poorer 
classes to employ their Sundays not l 
purpose for which the Creator had 
the Sabbath to man, but in recreatio 
amusement. [fe (the Bishop of Lond 
was far Sakae recreation of bor pt 
strength any more than a ce: cation from in- 
tellectual labour, both of which were nec 
sary, and might be accomplished b 
but he protested against its being held forth 
as one of the main objects of a Government 
to encourage Sunday excursions. Gen 
legislation on the subject of 
of the Lord’s day was 
difficulties. Unless ther 
legislation, it was better to ha 
But in reference to this clause, 
fered entirely from an attempt at general 
legislation, there had been no co: 
from the poorer classes of 
Carlisle, still less from the agri 
pulation of the county through 
rail-way passed, of any 
means of reercation on the S: 
were these great diflerencc 
and other modes of travelling 
at present a novelty, and would 
attended with excitement and ra 
the impulse arising from 
rapid assemblages on giver 
Lords ought to pause 
clause which did not take away any 
lished amusement or recreation of the 
ple, but merely removed a temptat ion 
an obstacle to the setters of thei 
moral and religious duties. As to the case 
of steam-boats, rivers were the established 





high roads of commerce, and the addition | 


of a steam-boat created no new temptation ; 
but here was a rail-way carried into a new 
part of the country, and offering a fresh 
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Clause rejected. 
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therefore now declared, whet 


temptation to the agricultural classes to | 


neglect their dutics. He quite agreed with 
noble Lords as to the responsibility of th: 
rich, and the awful profanation occasioned 
by their travelling on the Sabbath, a prac- 
tice against which he should always lift up 
his voice. 

Their Lordships divided on the question 
that the clause be inserted—Contents 19; 
Not-contents 40; Majority 21, 
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land, or any other body. In consequence 
of the grant to the Scotch Church having 
been on the one hand propounded, and 
on the other hand resisted, it had been pro- 
posed to issue a Commission, or to appoint 
a Select Committee to investigate the sub- 
ject; but against any such ‘appointment 
the petitioners begged leave to protest, be- 
cause, by a appointing a Commission or a 
Committee, they should consider that the 
principle of the right or propriety to make 
the grant, should it be found to be wanted, 
would be recognised. ‘They would sanc- 
tion no such recognition. It was a prin- 
ciple against which they had_ protested 
and struggled, and against which they 
must continue to protest and struggle, 
whenever it was directly or indirectly 
asserted. He regretted, in common with 
many other sincere friends of religion, 
that the question involved in the contem- 
plated grant was mooted; but there was 
consolation in being obliged to resist it, 
derived from the fact that, though many 
Presbyterian Ministers might be favour- 
able to it, there was an immense number 
of the people and Dissenters against it. 
And they again could not be considered 
indifferent to the subject—indifierent about 
the cause of religious education and wor- 


ship, for they had, within the last century, 
built upwards of 700 places of worship 
out of their own funds raised by voluntary 


means. The petitioners further felt that 
as Churech-rates were abolished in Ireland, 
and were avowedly to be the object of 
revision in England, there ought not to 
be this proceeding, which would in some 
degree continue as regarded Scotland what 
had ceased in Ireland and in England, or 
been much altered. The petition had his 
cordial concurrence. 


To lie on the Table. 


Oatru or Roman Catuottc Menm- 
BeRs.] Mr. Ormsby Gore presented a Pe- 
tition from certain persons of the town of 
Oswestry, in the county of Salop, against 
the appropriation of any part of the reve- 
nues of the Church of Ireland to any 
other than strictly Ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. The petitioners further prayed 
that the oath now taken by Roman 
Catholic Members of Parliament on 
taking their seats might be so altered, 
that they should be incapacitated from 
voting on questions relative to the Church. 
They further urged tlrat by their present 
oath the Roman Catholics swore not to 
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disturb the property of the Protestant 
Church in the United Kingdom, as by 
law established, and that therefore they 
were precluded from voting on questions 
atfecting the property of the Church. 

Mr. William S. O’Brien said, he really 
thought that those Gentlemen who, on 
the presentation of such petitions as these, 
gave a cheer, and thereby conveyed their 
assent to the sentiments contained in such 
petitions, ought to come before the House 
and propound some resolution respecting 
the oath taken by the Irish Roman Catho- 
lic Members, rather than pursue their 
present mode of conveying the sentiments 
of their constituents in that House, on a 
question of vital importance to numerous 
representatives. He remembered the De- 
bate on the Roman Catholic Relief Bill 
in that House, and he also recollected 
that when a proposition was then made 
that Roman Catholics should not vote on 
questions connected with the affairs of the 
Church, it was scouted; and for his own 
part, if he were a Roman Catholic, he 
would not take aseaton those terms. He 
entreated hon. Gentlemen who avowed 
their advocacy of them to bring the whole 
subject fairly before the House. 

Mr. Sheil, though he agreed with the 
Chair that these discussions should be 
avoided on the presentation of a petition, 
yet he must, at the same time, as one of 
the Members of that House to whom this 
petition referred, express his disapproba- 
tion of it, as it conveyed almost an ac- 
cusation of perjury, upon a large number of 
the Membersof that House, against not less 
than thirty-five persons, who were exposed 
to that imputation. He trusted that the 
House would feel that such indulgence 
ought to be extended to him, whilst he 
shortly remonstrated against the course 
which had been adopted; and whilst he 
called upon those who assented to the 
opinions of the petitioners, to take, he 
would not say a bolder course, but one 
of a more candid character. He would 
not be caried away into a state of excite- 
ment, or use a tone of language which 
should display any acrimony; but, in a 
spirit truly Christian, he called upon hon. 
Members on the other side of the House, 
who had recourse to this expedient to ex- 
cite a feeling against the Roman Catholic 
body, at once “to bring forward a Bill to 
have the oath taken by the Roman Catho- 
lic Members explicitly determined. “ Will 
you do so?” said the hon. and learned 
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Member. [‘* Hear!”] ‘The hon. Gen- 
tleman cries ‘hear, hear.’ He assents, 
then, to the justice of the observation as 
applied to a large portion of this House.” 
When I gave notice of a motion on the 
Irish Tithe Bill, the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the University of Oxford, 
intimated that he would, when the matter 
was brought forward, offer an affront to 
the Roman Catholic Members of that 
House—(an affront it was, I will main- 
tain)—by moving that the oath taken by 
them should be read. Let that hon. Gen- 
tleman bring in a Bill. ‘* We put one 
interpretation on that oath, you put a 
different one on it. And what right have 
you to brand us with the crime of perjury, 
because we differ from you in our inter- 
pretation of the oath?” The first person 
who had commenced this charge against 
the Roman Catholics in that house was 
the hon. Member for St. Andrew’s, and 
he wished that hon. Geutleman had been 
as explicit in his threat as he had been in 
pledges which he had given elsewhere. 
He repeated that first person who had re- 
introduced the subject of the Roman Ca- 
tholic oath, who had put a construction 
of his own upon it, and had attached a 
strong censure upon a portion of the 
Members of that House, was the hon. 
yentleman who was then sitting beside 
bim. When that hon. Gentleman came 
in he was not charging him with a viola- 
tion of a pledge in which his honour was 
deeply concerned ; but he wished (as we 
understood) he might explain the oath, 
though wot with the same bititude, but with 
the same conscientious feeling with whieh 
that hon. Genileman had explained 
pledge. He hoped he should be pardoned 
if he felt excited ; he meant it not offen- 
sively, but with a view to the truth, he 
challenged any hon. Member to bring in 
a Bill. 

Sir Robert Bateson said, that having 


his 
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bodied in the petition. He did not con- 
tend, nor had he ever said, or presumed 
to say, how far the consciences of hon. 
Members were to be regulated; but he 
certainly was not ashamed to tell the hon. 
Gentleman his opinion was, that if he 
took the oath prescribed for Roman 
Catholics, he should think himself pre- 
cluded from taking a part in discussions 
on matters connected with the Established 
Church, with regard to the appropriation 
of its revenues, or its management. He 
might be wrong, but such was his con- 
scientious belief; and such being the 
case, he had cheered, because he applaud- 
ed the sentiments of the Petition. He did 
not nor had he ever charged hon. Gentle- 
men opposite with perjury. He had never 
used any such unchristian-like language. 
It was his wish to be on good terms with 
all his Roman Catholic brethren. 

Mr. Finn asked how it had occurred 
that this question of the Roman Catholic 
oath had never been brought under dis- 
cussion until after the thirty-five Catholic 
Members decided the fate of the late 
Administration ? On the discussion of the 
Vestry-cess, no question was raised upon 
it. But the fact was, that there had been 
a majority of ten on the Speakership, of 
seven on the Address to the Crown, and 
of twenty-seven on the Irish Church Reso- 
lution, which caused thedismissal of one Ad- 
ministration and restored another to power; 
and this was the secret of this animosity. 
The right hon. Baronet, who conducted 
the Roman Catholics’ Disabiiities Renewal 
Bill, when called upon by Sir Charles 
Wetherell exclude Roman Catholics 
from voting ou Charch questions, answered 
that he did not wish to see the Roman 


to 


|Catholics in that House placed on a 


| 
| 
| 


been one of those Members who had dared | 


to cheer, as an independent Member, and 
as a man not ashamed of what he cheered 
in that House, he must protest against 
the tone and language of the hon. and 


learned Gentleman, which were neither | 


courteous nor parliamentary. In 
opinion, freedom of language and freedom 
of debate were alike the privilege of every 
hon. Member; and he would tell the 
House, and the hon. Member too, that he 
had conscientiously cheered, because he 
agreed in the sentiments which were em- 


his | 


different footing from others with reference 
to their power to exercise their opinions 
and votes upon all occasions; and that 
right hon. Gentleman had never receded 
from that declaration; and though he had 
been taunted with having become a con- 
vert to Roman Catholic Emancipation, he 
had never meddled with the oath. He 
would mention an instance of the partial 
manner in which this subject was treated. 
Mr. Blount some time since published in 
the Morning Chronicle, an excellent letter 
on this subject, and that letter, which ought 
to have set the matter at rest, had never 
appeared in the Tory papers—such as the 
Morning Post and the Morning Herald, 
Such was the honesty of the Public Press. 
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Mr. Andrew Johnston hoped, after the 
personal allusion which had been made to 
him by the hon. and learned Member for 
Tipperary, the House would allow him to 
say one word. He had felt it his duty, 
during the last Parliament, to bring the 
oath taken by the Catholic Members before 
the House on two several occasions, and 
it was reckoned of so much importance, 
that, if he recollected well, the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin brought for- 
ward the subject by a special motion on 
that occasion. He (Mr. Johnston) then 
stated, that he had the freedom to express 
his opinion on this very important question, 
and he agreed with the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin, that if there was 
any doubt in the matter, the oath ought 
to be removed from the statute-book, so 
that no wrong interpretation might be put 
upon it by the country, or by the Roman 
Catholic Members of the House. He 
must, however, make this further obser- 
vation; he did not admire the taste of the 
hon. Gentleman in bringing forward a 
matter in which he (Mr. Johnston) had 
been concerned. He could not see what 
reference the one question had to the 
other. But he would say, if he was to be 


bearded in that House os a dispute 


which he had had with his constituents, 
he would call upon the hon. Member for 
Tipperary, if he was to be taunted on 
every occasion, he would call upon hin, 
as he had called upon hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, to bring the matter before the 
House, and he would be ready to give an 
answer to any accusation which might be 
made. He had already offered his case 
to the House, and was quite willing to 
bring it before the House, if the House 
would allow him. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, he must do the hon. 
Member for St. Andrew’s the justice to 
state that when he brought this subject 
forward he did it with courtesy of lan- 
guage, and from a strong sincere religious 
feeling; he differed from that hon. Mem- 
ber, but both were equally sensible of the 
solemn obligation of an oath. He (Mr. 
O'Connell) felt it his duty, then, not to let 
the matter rest, although the Attorney- 
General put the same construction upon 
the oath as he did. He thought it better 
not to suffer the question to rest, and had 
brought it before the House, in the shape 
of a motion to alter the oath. He was 
met by an almost unanimous declaration 
of the House. He considered what they 
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had to say; if his interpretation of the 
oath was a wrong one, he then called 
upon the House to expel him; he called 
upon the Government to come forward 
and say whether he had misconstrued the 
oath, and to decide the question for ever ; 
for if, indeed, it was such an oath as had 
been described, he would remain as he 
had done before for many years beyond 
the Bar of that House. The hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Londonderry (Sir Robert 
Bateson), had mistaken the meaning of 
the hon. Member for Tipperary. He did 
not taunt that hon. Baronet with cheering, 
but for not bringing forward a specific 
motion, instead of making an insinuation 
bv his cheer. He thought that the hon. 
Member for Londonderry was not a wise 
theologian; he doubted his skill on that 
question, That hon. Baronet seemed 
angry at the language used towards him, 
though he did declare his own opinion 
that were he in the situation of the Roman 
Catholics in that House, he should think 
himself perjured ; and yet he thought this 
vas perfect Christian charity. The pe- 
tition stated that the Roman Catholics 
swore not to use any privilege with which 
they might be inv ested for the purpose of 
weakening or overturning the Protestant 
Church as by law established. What was 
the meaning of this privilege? Did it come 
under the privilege 2 or right to vote? Did 
it doso on the interpretation of the House? 
Let that question be decided. He would 
say, as a lawyer, that it did not. The 
contrary might be the interpretation of the 
House; if so, let them have the law 
clearly defined. The petition went on to 
say, that Roman Catholics ought not to 
vote on questions appertaining to the 
revenues of the Church ; that was to say, 
that revenue and religion were synonymous 
terms. Such things might be in the 
opinion of the Londonderry theologians. 
His opinion was that religion was one 
thing, revenue another; the one was from 
God, the other not. Instead of the two 
being synonymous terms, nothing could be 
more contradictory. He would ask, would 
the Protestant religion end, if the revenues 
of her Church were lessened ? But he had 
too much respect for the religion of many 
of his nearest and dearest friends and 
relatives not to spurn the idea that by the 
Protestant religion was meant pounds, 
shillings, and pence. If a question arose 
in that House upon the Thirty-nine Articles 
of the Protestant Church, upon the pro- 
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priety of reducing them to nineteen, as 
had been done in America, he perhaps 
might not vote. But why did they en- 
cumber the Protestant religion with these 
revenues? Religion and revenue were 
separate things, and why should not the 
Church be rid of such unholy means? 
Devote the surplus revenue to the pur- 
poses of education. What was wanted 
more than to provide for the spiritual 
wants of the members of the Establish- 
ment? There was now a traffic in things 
which did not belong to the altar of Ged. 
Dr. Boyton had said that those Protestants 
who did not support the Church Establish- 
ment in Ireland were slaughtering the 
milech cow which supported the younger 
sons of the aristocracy. 

Mr. Charles Russell protested against 
hon. Members having motives imputed to 
them. The hon. Member who had pre- 
sented this petition had abstained from 
giving any opinion of his own on the sub- 
ject; and all he had said was, that he 
believed the persons who had signed that 
petition to be highly respectable. 

Lord John Russell was understood to 
suggest the inconvenience to public busi- 
ness by protracting this discussion. 

Mr. Ormsby Gore regretted this discus- 


sion, nor did he intend to have said any 
thing which should militate against the 


good feeling of the House. He had been 
taunted for having brought forward this 
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petition, which was adverse to the interests | 
of Ireland. Ireland was the country of} 
his forefathers; and he would not yield to | 
any one of the 100 Members for Ireland 
in his attachment to, and anxiety for, the | 
welfare of that part of the kingdom. He | 
would state, which he was sure would not | 
be disputed by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin, that in the debate upon 
the passing of the Catholic question, words 
relating to the security of civil and eccle- 
siastical property, which had been pro- 
posed to be inserted in the oath, were 
omitted; and the ground taken by those 
who opposed their insertion was, that as 
civil property was guarded, so was eccle- 
siastical property; and the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Robert Peel), in opposing 
the proposition of the learned Member 
who brought forward such a Resolution, 
stated that it would be raising a distinction 
between ecclesiastical and civil property. 
Surely the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin would not contend that, according 
to the words of his oath, he had a right to 
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upset civil property. It was not for his 
party, nor for those who sat on that side 
of the House, to explain the oaths taken 
by hon. Members; it was they who had a 
doubt upon their minds respecting it who 
should bring in a Bill. With regard to 
what had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Kilkenny, he would say, that hon. Gen- 
tleman was mistaken in supposing that 
“they had never heard of the oath until 
the Catholic Members had been the means 
of changing the Ministry.” He rather 
thought that such a supposition was con- 
tradicted by what had fallen from the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin; and who 
stated, that he had already called the at- 
tention of the House to this subject. This 
proved, then, that the matter was not for 
the first time introduced since the late 
change of the Ministry. He could not sit 
down without again adverting to what had 
been said of himself, in reference to his 
connexion with Ireland. He had various 
properties in Ireland; and he had Roman 
Catholics as well as Protestants upon his 
estates. His tenantry were of both re- 
ligions, and he defied any human being, 
whether he was an Englishman or Irish- 
man, to point out an instance in which 
there had been a difference of treatment 
exhibited to either of them—where there 
had been eviction of Roman Catholies to 
place Protestants in their stead—and where 
he did not give to the old tenants that 
which he conceived to be their undoubted 
right, to remain on that land where their 
forefathers had been for generations before 
He flattered himself that he 
had as respectable Roman Catholic tenants 
upon his estate as any Gentleman in that 
House. 

Mr. O’ Connell, in explanation, observed 
it was quite true what the hon. Gentleman 
had stated with respect to the omission of 
the words ‘Civil and Ecclesiastical pro- 
perty’ in the oath; but he wanted to know, 
would it be contended that he had not a 
right to legislate upon civil property—that 
he could not give a vote upon the admi- 
nistration of civil property? Was he to 
be precluded from voting upon the admi- 
nistration of corporation property-—upon 
fines and recoveries? Why, if he were to 
be precluded from voting upon civil as well 
as ecclesiastical property, he could have 
no business to do asa Member of that 
House—[Cries of ‘* Spoke.”| He had 
spoken—let them, if they could, answer 
him, 
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Ipswicn Exvection.] Mr. Gisborne 
said, that in rising to move that the Order 
of the Day for the further consideration 
of the Report of the Ipswich Committee 
be now read, he was aware that he had no 
claim again to address the House, but he 
hoped that he should be indulged while 
he made a few remarks, which he should 
endeavour to make as brief as the nature 
of the subject allowed. 

The Order of the Day having been read, 

Mr. Gisborne thought it necessary to 
make a few remarks in consequence of 
the right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir 
Robert Peel) having, on the previous 
night, said, that if he (Mr. Gisborne) could 
come down to the House, armed with 
the precedents for the plan which he 
proposed, the right hon. Baronet should 
not feel disposed to oppose his motion. 
Now it so happened that he came down, 
certainly not armed with many precedents, 
for he had been able to find but one pre- 
cedent upon this point in existence; and 
he had to state, that he had come to the 
conclusion that there was only the one 
case—not on his own judgment and re- 
search alone—but after consulting with 
several gentlemen who had the best op- 
portunities of knowing if any other pre- 
cedents existed or not. ‘The fact was, it 
was well known that in many cases the 
parties had absconded in order to avoid 
the Speaker’s warrant; but it was a point 
very difficult to be brought home to the 
delinquents; and he, with the assistance 
of those gentlemen to whom he_ had 
alrea:ly alluded, had been able to discover 
but one single case, and that had been 
alluded to last night by the right hon. 
Baronet, which bore directly upon the 
present case. The case to which he re- 
ferred was that of Camelford, in which 
William Hallett was taken into custody 
on the ground of his having absconded to 
avoid being served with the Speaker’s 
warrant. That was a case completely 
in point; and in all its circumstances 
completely analogous with the case of the 
parties who had absconded to avoid being 
served with the Speaker’s warrant in 
the present instance. The difference 
drawn last night between the cases by 
the late Solicitor-general and another hon. 
Member, appeared to be perfectly un- 
tenable. They argued that a distinction 
was to be drawn between the parties who 
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absconded to avoid being served with the 
Speaker’s warrant, and those who neg- 
lected to appear after having been served 
with it. Now he could not see why a 
ditference should be made between the 
man who was cunning enough to escape 
without being served with the writ, and 
the man who was sufficiently clumsy to 
resort to the desperate expedient of ab- 
sconding after the writ was served. But 
upon this subject he begged to call the 
attention of the House to an authority 
which must have the greatest weight with 
that House—he meant the authority of 
the predecessor of the right hon. Gentle- 
man who now filled the Chair. In the 
case which he (Mr. Gisborne) had alluded 
to, it happened that William Hallett, upon 
being taken into custody, alleged as an 
excuse for not obeying the Speaker's 
notice, that he had = sustained — severe 
bodily injuries which prevented him from 
doing so, and he alleged also that he had 
not been served with the Speaker’s war- 
rant. When this person was brought up 
to the Bar of the House, the predecessor to 
the right hon. Gentleman now in the Chair, 
addressed Hallett as follows :—‘* William 
Hallett, the offence for which you stand 
committed to the custody of the Serjeant- 
at-arms is of the most grave and serious 
description, insulting to the dignity and 
authority of the House, and an endeavour, 
as far as in you lay, to impede the course 
of public justice. You allege in mitiga- 
tion of your misconduct, that you were 
vot served with the order for attendance ; 
this statement is doubtless correct, but 
vou were reported by a Committee of this 
House, appointed to try the Camelford 
election petition, as having wilfully ab- 
absconded with a view to avoid the service 
of such order. Be not, therefore, misled 
yourself, and think wot to mislead the 
House by so vain and futile a distinetion. 
It is no extenuation of your misconduct, 
and noreparationtopublic justice, that you 
did. not aggravate your offence by open 
disobedience. I will only add that this 
is an attempt that never can succeed in 
attaining the object at which it aims. 
The only result in which it can terminate, 
as it has terminated in your case, is in the 
disgrace and punishment of the individual 
who is hardy enough to venture upon it.””* 
He was glad to have such authority as 
that in favour of the views which he (Mr. 
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Gisborne) entertained upon this subject. 
The Question before the House was, 
therefore, simply this:—First, whether 
the House should take any further cog- 
nizance of this subject? and, secondly, 
whether the House ought to take measures 
in regard to it immediately, or wait until 
the evidence taken before the Committee 
was laid before it? Now, with respect to 
the first of these questions, he considered 
that it was absolutely necessary that the 
House should, without any delay, take 
some decisive step. He said so the more 
emphatically, because one part of the 
argument of the right hon. Baronet last 
night was, that he did not believe that the 
parties in this case who had absconded 
were punishable by the House. It was 
absolutely necessary, therefore, that the 
House should settle this Question. It 
was necessary that it should do so, because 
it was the only way in which the House 
could vindicate its power. It was under- 
stood that by common law no redress 
could be had, and it was therefore to be 
shown that the House could vindicate its 
undoubted rights. He thought, therefore, 
that no course was left to the House to 
pursue, but that, such a report having 
been made by a Committee of its own 
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Members, they should proceed to ulterior 
measures for the purpose of vindicating 


their own power. The second question 
was, whether they were to wait till the 
evidence taken before the Committee was 
before them, or whether, upon the Report 
made by the Committee, they should at 
once proceed to take steps to bring those 
persons to justice? He had no doubt 
that the former of those propositions was 
the proper course for the House to pursue. 
He thought that the resolution of the 
Committee was sufficient to justify them 
in proceeding instantly against the parties, 
It was not to be thought that it was pro- 
posed that those parties should be brought 
up to the Bar of the House by way 
of punishment. That was not the case; 
but they should be brought up upon 
the same footing with Hallet. He 
was not taken up by way of punish- 
ment, but in order to explain the position 
in which he was placed and to defend 
himself. That person had been brought 
to the Bar of the House, where he had 
been allowed to explain his conduct, and 
to give the best account be could of him- 
self, as well as to bring what evidence he 
pleased in his own behalf; but he was 
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not treated as a person guilty of the 
crimes imputed to him. This was the 
view which he wished all those Members 
to take of this Question who thought as 
he (Mr. Gisborne) did in regard to it. He 
wished that the evidence taken before the 
Committee should be lefi entirely out of 
view. For his own part he acted in this 
matter as if he knew nothine of the 
evidence taken the Commitice. 
He based his motion solely upon the re- 
port of the Committee, and he hoped that 
all who agreed with him would do the same ; 
because if they once based the argument 
upon the evidence which had been taken 
before the Committee, they ought certainly 
to wait until the evidence itself was 
brought before them. He thought, there- 
fore, that the Question simply resolved 
itself into this—whether they ought to 
proceed on the report of the Committee, or 
ought to wait for the evidence ? and in his 
Opinion they ought not to wait. There was 
one point which had been urged by hon. 
Members, as to whether the parties who 
were accused of absconding had been 
represented before the Committee or not. 
Technically speaking, he admitted that it 
might be said that they had not been re- 
presented; but could anybody say, that 
with all the evidence produced in favour 
of the sitting Members—with all the 
witnesses, counsel, and agents who were 
before tliat Committee, that the interests 
of these parties were not as completely 
represented as if they were themselves 
actually and legally before it? Could it 
be supposed that Sparrow and Clipperton, 
who were the agents for the sitting Mem- 
bers, and Mr. O’Mally, who was their 
counsel, were not completely represented ? 
And did any hon. Member who then heard 
him, doubt that although (as the right 
hon. Baronet had stated) these persons were 
not technically represented that the evi- 
dence taken before the Committee was as 
much in their favour as in favour of the 
sitting Members: and that it was upon 
the evidence so given that the Committee 
had found that the one party was guilty of 
absconding, and the other of bribery and 
corruption? The Question, therefore, 
simply was, whether they, acting in the 
capacity of Judges, ought to bring ‘hose 
persons to the bar of the House; and he 
had no hesitation in saying, that there 
never was a case in which they were 
more called upon to do so. He had 
promised not to detain the House, and he 
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would, therefore, at once state, that with 
its leave, he would propose to alter the 
proposition which he had submitted to its 
consideration last night. He proposed to 
alter his resolution, by leaving out the 
words, ‘‘ for the said several and respective 
offences,” which would do away with 
any appearance of the case of those 
persons having been prejudged.  Be- 
ing called upon suddenly to make a 
Motion upon this subject, he had taken 
the words of former precedents, but he 
admitted that it might be an improvement 
upon his Motion, if no difference was 
made in the cases of those persons who 
were reported by the Committee; he saw 
no reason, therefore, as the House was to 
act not upon the evidence taken before 
the Committee, but upon the Committee's 
Report, why any difference should be made 
between their case and that of the others 
who were reported. | He would therefore 
move, that the names of J. B. Dasent, 
and John Pilgrim, be added to those whom 
he had formerly moved should be taken 
into custody, as he saw no reason why, in 
this view of the case they sl.ould be 
omitted. 

Mr. Patrick M. Stewart said, that, with 
regard to what had been said by the hon. 
Member for Derbyshire, as to its being 
usual for any Member, placed in the 
situation which he (Mr. Stewart) had the 
honour of occupying—that of Chairman 
of the Committee, to institute proceedings 
against parties implicated, he hoped it 
would be in the recollection of the House 
that on the previous night he had declined 
making any Motion, on the ground of his 
having no instructions upon the subject 
from the Committee, and that he left the 
subject to the determination of the House, 
and would abide by its decision. He had 
now to state that he would abide by the 
Report of the Committee, and that he had 
no doubt that every Member of the Com- 
mittee was also ready to abide by it, and 
vote in favour of the Motion of the hon. 
Member. 

Lord John Russell thought that his hon. 
Friend, the Member for Derbyshire, had 
shown a sound discretion in leaving out 
the words which he had excluded from 
his Motion. He thought that it had been 
shown that the House had done well in 
taking a day to deliberate upon the subject, 
not only in order that they might have an 
opportunity of referring to former pre- 
cedents, but that they might show that 
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they had a sufficient regard for the case 
of the individuals; and he thought that 
the House was justified in taking those 
witnesses who absconded to avoid the 
Speaker’s warrant into custody, as well 
as witnesses who neglected to obey the 
summons after it had been served upon 
them. If witnesses were allowed to get 
out of the way, justice would be impeded 
and the powers of the House would be 
ineffectual, On these grounds he thought 
that the House was justified in agreeing 
to the hon. Member’s Motion, . which 
was conformable to precedent, and there- 
fore he cordially gave it his support. 

Sir Robert Peel rejoiced at the delay 
which had taken place in coming to a 
decision upon this Question, and he was 
sure that there was no one in the House 
who would more sincerely rejoice at the 
delay than the hon. Member for Derby- 
shire himself, as it gave him the opportu- 
nity of making two important alterations 
in his Motion. He had contended that 
the House ought not to prejudge the case 
of these persons; and the hon. Member, 
acting upon that feeling, had omitted 
from his Motion the words “ for these 
their alleged offences,” thereby as far as 
possible avoiding the appearance of pre- 
judging their case. Another alteration 
which the hon. Member had made was, 
that he did not now except any of those per- 
sons who were mentioned as guilty in the 
Report of the Committee from the effect 
of his Motion, but very properly included 
the whole. In both these points he 
thought that the hon. Member had 
materially improved his Motion. In the 
case of Camelford no charge was specified 
in bringing Hallett to the Bar; and the 
hon. Member, therefore, was in exact 
conformity with that precedent in omitting 
the words to which he had alluded. 
Considering also the terms in which the 
Speaker had addressed Hallet—and the 
Speaker was undoubtedly a high authority 
—he considered that the hon. Member was 
also justified in the course he had followed 
inthat respect. Yet he could not help 
thinking, upon the whole, that it would 
be more satisfactory if the House heard 
the evidence before they ordered those 
persons into custody. And they had 
a precedent for that course. In the 
Grantham case, when a Motion was made 
that upon the Report of the Committee 
the person who absconded in order to 
avoid being served with the Speaker's 
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warrant should be taken into custody, in 
that case the House did not order that 
the parties should be taken in custody 
upon the Report of the Committee, but it 
followed a course which he comidued 
more conformable to justice. The House 
first heard the Report of the short-hand 
writer’s note of the evidence taken before 
the Committee at the Bar ofthe House, 
and then it ordered the parties into cus- 
tody. He thought that the same course 
should be followed in the present instance, 
as it would be more satisfactory, in a 
case where the loss of the liberty of a sub- 
ject was involved, that the evidence should 
be heard. If the course now proposed 
was not simply preliminary, but assumed 
the offence charged, he thought the 
precedent of the Grantham ease ought to 
be followed, and there was yet sufficient 
time for the House to adopt that course. 
He therefore repeated that he thought 
they ought to hear evidence at the Bar of 
the House. The hon. Member had 
alluded to the difference which he (Sir 
Robert Peel) had drawn between a person 
absconding before being served with a 
summons, and refusing to obey the sum- 
mons after it had been served. He (Nir 
Robert Peel) could conceive a case where 
absconding was as criminal and dangerous 
as refusing to obey the summons when 
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served ; but the House ought to recollect | 
difference 


that there was one manifest 
between the two cases. In the one case 
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clear and undoubted evidence of the fact | 


could be brought home te the individual, 
but the other was more difficult to be 
established. He admitted that where 
there was a conspiracy formed to abscond 
toavoid the Speaker’s summons, the parties 
ought to be punished, but at the same 
time he felt bound to say that there ought 
to be evidence of the animus with which 
the act of absconding was performed ; and 
all he contended for was, that evidence 
should be produced to show not only that 
the parties absconded, but that they ab- 
sconded for the purpose of avoiding being 
served with the Speaker’s warrant. — If it 
were the opinion of the House that they 
should at once order these persons to be 
taken into custody without reading the 
evidence, he would not oppose the pro- 
position; at the same time he thought 
that it might be as well to have the 
evidence sead at the Bar. Before he sat 
down, he wished to ask the hon. Member 
for Derbyshire whether he intended to 
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proceed against the Magistrates for a 
breach of privilege ? 

Mr. Gisborne observed that he had 
stated last night the course which he in- 
tended to pursue with respect to those 
magistrates, and with the permission of 
the House he would repeat what he had 
then said. He hoped that the House 
would agree with him that the case of the 
Macistrates was y ditterent from that 
of the persons whose names were included 
in the resolution he had proposed, and that 
hon. Gentlen would not oppose the 
present motion in consequence of the 
course he intended to pursue with respect 
to the Mag He did not intend to 
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ristrates. 
propose that same course should be 
pursued with respect to the Magistrates as 
to the other implicated by the 
teport of the Committee. The only 
reason which induced bim to make this 
variation in the course of his proceedings, 
was that there was a difference in the 
words of the Committee with regard to 
them and the other persons. The Report 
directly implicated the conduct of the 
persons named in his resolution, but it 
stated that the Magistrates appeared to 
the Committee to be ‘guilty of a breach of 
the privileges of this House. The Com- 
mittee did not say that it was an actual 
breach of privilege, or in what degree it 
was a breach. Now he did not intend to 
propose that the course which he thought 
was unavoidable with regard to the other 
persons—namely, that they shonid be 
taken into the custody of the Serjeant-at- 
Arms—should be pursued towards the 
Magistrates, but the Magistrates should 
be called to the Bar to explain their con- 
duct in this matter. He belived that this 
would remove the objection of the right 
hon. Baronet. 

Sir Robert Peel was by no means 
satisfied that the House would be justified 
in calling upon the Magistrates to attend 
in this way. The hon. Gentleman might 
have some precedent for the course which 
he intended to pursue. He, however, 
wished to know, on the authority of the 
Chair, whether there was any instance in 
which the House had allowed any other 
tribunal than itself to judge or decide what 
was a breach of privilege. 

The Speaker remarked, that it was 
competent for a Select Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the merits of a 
petition, in an election, to report to the 
House that certain parties had in its opinion 
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been guilty of a breach of privilege, but 
the House was not bound, by the Act of 
Parliament under which the Election 
Committee was constituted, to take up or 
act upon any of the suggestions or recom- 
mendations of the Committee as to a 
breach of privilege. The House always 
examined for itself as to whether or uot 
the conduct of persons involved a breach 
of privilege. 

Sir Robert Peel said the point then was, 
whether the House should pay so much 
regard to the opinion of this Committee as 
to act upon it in this case? He would 
not, however, mix this with the other 
case. They ought to have something like 
a prima facie case before they proceeded 
to act. 

Mr. Montague Chapman begged to re- 
mark, as a member of the Committee, 
that it did not give a decided opinion on 
the subject, but merely stated that it ap- 
peared to the Committee to be a breach 
of privilege. If it were not a case of 
breach of privilege, it at least was a case 
of gross negligence and inattention to the 
orders of the House. The conduct pursued 
had occasioned great delay and incon- 
venience to the Committee. There cer- 
tainly was a difference in the amount of 
guilt of the persons named in the resolu- 
tion. Two of the persons, namely, Dasent 
and Pilgrim, had given evidence before the 
Committee. The former individual had 
come forward to give evidence after some 
delay before the Committee, while the 
latter, who had given the most important 
evidence, had been taken into custody. 
He trusted that the House would not 
pursue these personswith the same measure 
of severity as they did the others. 

Mr. Gisborne observed, that after what 
had been stated, he would not propose to 
proceed against the Magistrates before the 
evidence was printed. 

The Solicitor-General agreed with the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) that it was 
becoming and necessary in every proceed- 
ing like the present to act only upon the 
very best evidence which could be got. 
But for that very reason he thought it was 
better in the present case to depend upon 
the Report of the Committee, who heard 
the evidence orally delivered, and had an 
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opportunity of observing the demeanour of 


the parties, than to trust to the mere read- 
ing of the short-hand notes taken by 
the reporter at those proceedings. This 
opinion was strictly in accordance with the 
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practice of the Courts, which always pre- 
ferred an opinion founded upon evidence 
orally delivered, than upon a mere hearsay 
report of it. With respect to the case 
referred to by the right hon. Barovet, 
where it appeared the House caused the 
evidence taken before the Committee to be 
read to it, before it adopted any proceed- 
ings on the subject, he thought, though 
he would confess that he was not aware 
of the fact, yet he thought that it would 
very probably be found that the reason for 
the House’s acting so in that case was this, 
that the Committee had actually made no 
report upon the subject, and that the 
proceedings before them were still pending. 
Therefore it was, perhaps, that, having no 
adjudication before them, the House was 
obliged to have recourse to the best testi- 
mony they could procure, namely, the 
report of the evidence taken before the 
Committee. He would observe that, 
lawyer, there were no proceedings which 
he viewed with a more unwelcome eye, or 
which the country more reluctantly took 
up, than cases of contempt. At the same 
time, however, he must express his opinion, 
that if ever there were a case of the kind 
which called for visitation it was the 
present one. There were five or six indi- 
viduals, aided and abetted by the agents 
and solicitors of the parties engaged in the 
contest, and also, he was grieved to say, 
by a gentleman belonging to the honourable 
profession of the Bar, charged with avoid- 
ing, he would almost say by conspiracy, 
the service of the Speaker’s warrant. The 
case was such that did it not actually 
come within the reach of a criminal in- 
dictment for conspiracy, it only escaped 
doing so by reason of some legal techni- 
calities, the existence of which he regretted. 

Lord Stanley agreed with the right 
hon. Baronet that the proceedings 
proposed to be adopted in the first in- 
stance by the Member for Derbyshire 
were not borne out by the case he had 
quoted as a precedent. The House, cer- 
tainly, in the case of the Grantham Elec- 
tion, had proceeded to hear the evidence 
read over before they ordered the parties 
to be taken into custody; but, as the right 
hon. Baronet admitted, they had the case 
of the Camelford Fleetion which exactly 
bore on the matter before the House. 
He felt bound, therefore, under all the 
circumstances of the case, to agree to the 
resolution moved by the hon. Member for 
Derbyshixe, but he would not have done 
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so if the hon. Gentleman had not con- 
sented to strike out the words implying 
the assumption of the guilt of the parties 
named ; he did not think, however, that 
there would be any serious objection to 
the amended Motion. 
irantham, referred to by the right hon. 
Baronet, there was this material differ- 
ence from the present case. It was re- 
ported from the Committee to the House 
that although due diligence had been used 
to reach the person to be summoned, yet 
that the attempts had not been successful. 
A Motion was therefore made, to take the 
party into custody. That Motion was, 
after some discussion, withdrawn, and the 
short-hand writer who attended the Com- 
mittee was called in and ordered to read 
the evidence taken before the Committee 
on the subject of the serving of the Speak- 
er’s warrant on Sir William Manners. It 
was then ordered that Sir William Manners 
be taken into the custody of the Serjeant- 
at-Arms. Subsequently, on the persons 
sent by the Serjeant-at-Arms failing in 
their endeavours to arrest Sir William 
Manners being reported to him, that of- 
ficer and his assistants were called in and 
examined, and the result was, that the 
House came to the resolution—“‘ That it 
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appeared to the House that Sir William 
Manners had absconded in order to avoid 
being taken into custody pursuant to an 


order of the House: therefore that an 
humble address be presented to his Ma- 
jesty that he will be graciously pleased im- 
mediately to issue his Royal Proclamation, 
with such reward as his Majesty shall 
think proper, for discovering, apprehend- 
ing, and detaining the said Sir William 
Manners. * ‘This person was afterwards 
apprehended and committed to Newgate. 
There was this difference between this 
case and the one before the House, name- 
ly, that in the former the Committee had 
not come to a resolution on the subject, 
but had merely ordered that the absence 
of the witness should be reported to the 
House. The parties, too, in the present case 
had gone out cf the way so as to prevent 
their being taken into custody. There 
was, therefore, a broad distinction between 
the two cases; but the course now pro- 
posed to be pursied was completely borne 
out by the proceedings in the Camelford 
case. If it had not been for the prece- 
dent furnished ty the case he had just 
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named, he would have agreed with the 
right hon. Baronet as to the propriety of 
having the evidence taken before the 
Committee on the subject read at the bar. 

The Attorney-General said, that he had 
been called upon last night by the right 
hon. Baronet to give his opinion as to the 
relative guilt of persons absconding from 
the service of the Speaker’s warrant, and 
those who had had it served upon them 
and yet had not obeyed it. He remarked, 
on the spur of the moment, that he saw 
little difference in the magnitude of the 
offence. Atthat time he was not aware of 
the Camelford case, and of having the high 
authority of the late Speaker to support 
his opinion. In the matter now before 
the House, a prima fucie case had been 
made out, and he was satisfied, from the 
reflection he had been able to bestow on 
subject since yesterday, that the parties 
were precisely in the same situation as 
persons against whom a Bill had been 
found bya Grand Jury, and were therefore 
in a situation which would justify their 
being deprived of their liberty. There 
was an analogous course of proceeding in 
Westminster-hall against persons who 
refused to obey the order of the Court. 
An attachment was issued, addressed to 
the sheriffs of counties, directing them to 
take the parties into custody, and when 
taken they had to appear before the Court 
to explain their conduct, and were liable 
to commitment to prison for contempt. 

Mr. Jervis wished, before the question 
was put, to say a few words respecting an 
hon. and learned Gentleman who, by 
the decision of the Committee, was no 
longer a Member of the House, and, 
therefore, was unable to answer for him- 
self. Many allusions had been made to a 
Speech delivered by Mr. Kelly before the 
Committee, but he was authorized by 
that Gentleman to say, that when he then 
spoke he appeared merely as an advocate, 
and he wished it distinctly to be under- 
stood that he only addressed the Com- 
mittee in that capacity. He felt bound 
to say thus much in justification of the 
Gentleman he had alluded to, and he 
did it the more readily as they were poli- 
tical opponents. 

Mr. Patrick Stewart also wished to re- 
mark, that, as the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, he had always understood that Mr. 
Kelly appeared as a lawyer, and not as a 
party in the case. 

The Motion as amended, was agreed to, 

Zz 
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Cuaritizs.] Mr. Harvey rose for the 
purpose of moving that, ‘a Select Commit- 
tee be appointed to examine and consider 
the evidence, in the several Reports pre- 
sented to this House, from the Commis- 


Charities. 


sioners appointed to inquire concerning | 


Charities in England and Wales, and also 
the measures which may be most effec- 
tually adopted to complete, at an early 
period, the inquiry relative to uninvesti- 
gated Charities, to report their opinion by 
what mode the Charity-funds may be 
most efficiently, promptly, and eco- 
nomically administered.” ‘Those who had 
upon other occasions, had the good for- 
tune tohear the subject of Public Chari- 


ties discussed, and the vast importance of 


dispensing useful instruction to all classes 
of the community, enforced in the rich 
embellishments of language and the per- 
suasive charms of oratory, by the dis- 
tinguished man who had first brought the 
subject before Parliament, would easily 
understand the feeling which induced him 
to disclaim an appeal which required the 
aid of resources to which he had no pre- 
tensions. Nor was it his purpose to emu- 
late, however much he admired, those 
schemes of universal benevolence in which 
the learned author of the Commission, into 


whose labours he proposed to examine, had 
repeatedly, and even of late largely in- 


dulged. His aim was far less aspiring, 
yet he would fain hope, not less useful. 
His object was to pass from learning to 
iabour—from speculative fancies to facts 
-—from reveries, to things which had been 
revealed. It was, indeed, time that some. 
thing should be known of a Commission, 
the labours of which were spread over seven- 
teen years, and that a practical character 
should be given them. It was full seven- 
teen years since the distinguished indi- 
vidual to whom he had alluded—an in- 
dividual who had merged the powers of a 
patriot in the accidents of a peerage— 
brought under the notice of the House the 
state of Public Charities in England and 
Wales, and procured the appointment of a 
Commission, into the successive Reports 
of which it was his object, or one of his 
objects to examine. Unfortunately that 
Commission was crippled in its cradle, 
and its efficacy was to a lamentable 
degree impaired. Even in this House 
the measure staggered under the blows 
of a concealed hostility; but in another 
House the seeds of derangement, and 
well nigh of death, were sown. It was 
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originally intended that the Commis- 
sion should inquire, not only into all the 
Charities in the kingdom, but into the 
state of education amongst all classes ; 
but it suited the wisdom of the hereditary 
council of the nation to pare down the 
most useful provisions of the measure, by 
restricting the inquiry to those Charities 
only which had immediate reference to 
the education of the poor—taking especial 
“are to exclude from investigation all 
those institations and endowments, whose 
profligate perversion and mismanagement 
—criminal in some, and censurable in 
most—originally suggested and justified 
the inquiry, At early periods of our 
history, the state of the education of the 
people, and the large endowments be- 
queathed for that object by the piety and 
beneficence of our ancestors, attracted the 
attention of our rulers and the Legislature. 
In the 43rd year of Elizabeth, an Act 
was passed which invested the Lord Chan- 
cellor with power to issue Commissions, 
trom time to time, giving the most ample au- 
thority to inquire, not only into the state of 
public education generally, butalso into the 
resources which were applicable to that ob- 
ject, and to administer prompt and efli- 
cient redress for existing abuses. In the 
time of the Commonwealth, there were 
upwards of eight-hundred Commissions 
issued under the Act of Elizabeth; 
and it appeared, that vast endowments 
had been devoted to the instruction of the 
people—the comfort of the aged and 
infirmn—to whatever enlarges the boun- 
daries of human knowledge, and con- 
tracts the range of human sorrow. Of 
thuse princely testimonies of the generosity 
of our sleeping sires, little remained save 
the slumbering records that such things 
were. From that distant period to 1786, 
scarcely any effort appeared to have been 
made by Parliament to rescue the offer- 
ings of charity, from the grasp of selfish- 
ness. In 1786, Gilbert’s Act was passed, 
directing the parochial authorities to make 
returns of all the charities within § their 
respective districts; but, whether by 
design or accident, it so happened that no 
compulsory provision was included in 
this Act, and the consequence was, as 
might have been expec.ed from such a 
neglect, that many returns were sent in, 
but many more omitted, and that, of those 
which did come in, net a few were use- 
less, from the omissions and inaccuracies 
which they exhibited. Things went on 
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in this way till 1818, when the Act was 
passed to which he had previously referred. 
This Act, however, was crippled in its 
useful powers in the other House of Par- 
liament, by the introduction of a clause 
prohibiting all inquiry into Universities 
and Public Schools to which visitors were 
attached. In 1831, another Act, founded 
on the Report of the Committee of 1818, 
was brought in; but here also the same 
fault of exclusion was continued, and the 
endowments of Universities and other 
Public Schools which had visitors were 
exempt from its operation. It would be 
well that, as in the natural world, they 
should also in the mural world have their 
harvest and seed time; as the seed of the 
Public Charities, by the bounty of the 
original founders, was sown many centuries 
ago, so it was right that the country 
should now expect to reap some fruit 
from them. There was one Report, volu- 
minous beyond reason, drawn up with great 
labour and skill, submitted to the House 
on this subject: 
any great national interest that was not 
submitted to Committees of that House; 
and there was no part of the present 
Question that had not been sifted before 
them. ‘That man formed but a poor esti- 


mate of the labours of a Member of that 
House, who judged of him by his exhi- 
bition on its floor as a speaker—who 
would barely consider the number or 
quality of the speeches reported for him. 
If he were barely to trace him to the 


threshold of the House, and take his 
measure from his exhibition there, he 
would judge of him most incorrectly. 
The Member who was often the most use- 
ful was the least ostentatious, as, in place 
of figuring in public, making speeches, his 
days and nights were devoted to the 
scrutiny of public questions, which re- 
quired much research, much patience, and 
discrimination. His services were fre- 
quently unknown, unacknowledged, and 
unappreciated, while he was shedding the 
light of philosophy on questions of high 


national import, and exerting the force of 


his own intelligence for the benefit of his 
countrymen, The consequence was, that 
there was scarcely any subject respecting 
which a youthful Member of the House 
could not obtam more information by 
reading the Reports than he could expect 
to gather from the most finished oration 
of the ablest individual amongst them. 
Whether the Reports on Charities, as 
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compared with some others, would exhibit 
a greater proportion of labour and expense 
than of worth, it belonged to those to 
determine who had read them. ‘The in- 
quiries commenced in 1818, and continued 
down to the year 1834, thus extending 
over a period of time unexampled in 
parliamentary history for an inquiry to 
last, and presenting a body of information, 
at least so far as they could be determined 
by the number of volumes, he might say 
altogether without precedent. ile be- 
lieved the result was, that these efforts, 
vast as they appeared, were yielding at 
present little or no return. Already was 
on the Table of the House the 28th volume, 
which consisted of about S00 folio pages. 
The expense of the Commission might be 
ascertained from a return which had been 
recently made of the amount of money 
actually advanced for the purposes of the 
Commission by the ‘l'reasury. According 
to this return, the sum so advanced was 
210,0002. In answer to an inquiry which 
had been made of the printer of the 
Reports, he was told that the expense of 
printing each volume averaged GOOJL. or 
7002. The printing of the Reports alone, 
then, cost the country something like 
20,0002. Speaking in round numbers, it 
might be said that the Charitable Com- 
mission had cost a quarter of a million 
sterling. To ascertain whether it had 
been productive of a corresponding benefit, 
or whether it might be made so productive, 
was one of the objects he contemplated in 
the appointment of his proposed Committee. 
Wishing to confine his observations within 
as short a space as would render them 
intelligible, he would proceed at once to 
state what was the real result of the 
labours of the Commission. So great was 
the mismanagement, and above all the 
profligate plunder of the property belong- 
ing to the poor, as testified in those 
Reports, that it presented a lasting monu- 
ment of the utter incapacity of our Courts 
to do them justice. He referred particu- 
larly to the Huntingdon Charity. Long 
prior to the year 1818, that C harity had 
been brought under the consideration of 
the Court of Chancery. It might be sup- 
posed, that the notice which had been 
taken in Parliament of the proceedings 
had somewhat accelerated them. What 
was theresult? At this moment, the case 
was to be found in the Master’s office. 
He would next refer to the Pocklington 
Charity, the original grant of which, for 
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the instruction of the poor boys, amounted 
to the small sum of 11. 4s. 10d. Lands 
of sufficient value at that time to secure 
this maintenance for those qualified, were 
devised to the Fellows of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. The value of the pro- 
perty, however, had increased to upwards 
of 6007. a-year, and it had been claimed 
that the boys should have a more suitable 
provision made for them. The trustees, 
however, whose profession was the edu- 
cation of the people, were not less alive 
to their own interest, and they contended 
that the miserable sum of 1. 4s. 10d. was 
all that the Pocklington boys should 
still receive. The rest was appropriated 
by the Fellows of the College. An appeal 
had been made to the Court of Chancery; 
a deed was pleaded, and a demurrer 
allowed ; consequently, the College of St. 
John, Cambridge—the learned divines, 
who would not suffer false sentiments of 
humanity to give interpretation to a ques- 
tion of law—enjoyed the 600/. a-year, but 
were quite ready to receive into their arms 
any lad who should apply for admission, 
thinking that he could manage to defray 
his yearly expenses out of the 1/. 4s. 10d. 
The next case he would mention was that 
of the Croydon Charity, which was brought 
under the notice of the House and the 
public by the noble Lord. He began by 
alluding to that case, which, flagrant as it 
was, was to this hour unredressed; the 
master was still receiving his salary without 
giving any labour for it: there were no 
pupils. Part of the funds were originally 
intended to be given to the poor of the 
parish ; there were a few nominal paupers 
now receiving a stipend from the funds, 
which, from 2s. or 3s. a-week, grew, from 
the increased value of the property, to 28s. 
or 30s. a-week to each individual, so that 
thev could now drink the health of the 
donor, and close their evenings in joyous 
potations. The next case was that of the 
Winchester Charity, which yielded little 
less than 14,000/. a-year, and which was 
to be applicable to the education of the 
poot. The terms of the grant were these, 
that no boy should be admitted on the 
foundation whose parent was a possessor 
of an annual property to the amount of 
3l. 6s. 8d.; and there was a provision 
which stipulated that if, while any boy 
was on the charity, any circumstances 
occurred by which he became possessed 
of property of the value of 5/. a-year, he 
should be excluded from all benefit of the 
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institution. Now he begged the House 
just to contrast the construction put on 
the grant in this case with that in the case 
of the Pocklington school to which he had 
adverted. It had been interpreted that 
3l. 6s. 8d. of the day when the grant was 
made must now be considered to mean 
66/. 13s. 4d.; and the consequence was, 
that the sons of persons who, from their 
station, ought to be sent elsewhere and to 
be paying for their education, were reaping 
the benefit of this splendid institution, 
which was originally intended for the in- 
struction of the poorer classes alone. The 
number of scholars on this foundation was 
only seventy, so there was a sum of 12,0007. 
or 14,000/. a-year applicable to their edu- 
cation exclusively. The next case was that 
of Brentwood; but, as that was in thecourse 
of inquiry, he would not now further allude 
to it than to state that any reference to 
the Court of Chancery would prove a very 
inadequate remedy for the abuse which 
prevailed in that institution. He would 
next proceed to state to the House the 
results of the inquiry, so far as the docu- 
ments before the House enabled him to 
ascertain. In some respects that infor- 
mation was most gratifying, not only as 
regarded its value, but also as affording 
the House an opportunity of judging how 
rapidly education was now advancing in 
this country. The charities of twenty-eight 
English counties had been inquired into, 
and the reports, so far as these charities 
were concerned, had been completed. It 
appeared that these twenty-eight counties 
contained—and the Reports gave a de- 
scription of them—no fewer than 26,751 
charities or endowments, having property 
of various descriptions connected with 
them. There were six other English 
counties, the charities of which had been 
partially investigated, and they amounted 
to 1,734. Such was at this moment the 
result of the Jabours of the Commission. 
Adding the 26,751 charities fully investi- 
gated in the twenty-eight counties to the 
1,734 charities partially inquired into in 
the six counties, they found that there were 
28,485 charities that had been brought 
under the consideration of ‘he Commission. 
In twenty-four counties (those counties 
being twenty-four out of the twenty eight 
in which the investigation was perfected) 
the actual amount of the charitable incomes 
arising from land and houses was 331,703/. 
a-year. In connexion with these charities, 
confined to these tweuty-four counties, 
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there was actually money in the funds, on 
mortgages, and in various convertible 
securities, amounting to 2,228,030/. Now, 
when he stated that there was such a sum 
devoted to charities in twenty-four of the 
counties of England, excluding Middlesex, 
he thought he made out a case cailing for 
the attention of the House. There were, 
besides, twelve Welch counties, of which 
he would say nothing ; six of them had 
been examined, and six remained to be. 
From the facts he had already enumerated, 
it might be inferred that there was a sum 
of 700,000/. a-year arising from these 
charities, and that the amount of property 
in strict connexion with charitable objects 
was little short of 5,000,000/. It further 
appeared, not by a Report of this Com- 
mission, but by a Return made to this 
House, in pursuance of a well-digested 
Motion of the hon. Member for Calne, two 
volumes of which, out of the three to be 
furnished, were already on the Table of the 
House, and were printed ; and the third 
was promised ; ; it appeared by that Return 
that in thirty-three counties there was a 
population of 10,000,000 persons; and in 
those thirty-three counties there were 
2,277 infant schools, 28,311 day schools ; 
and there was elementary information im- 


parted at the day schools to 982,744 


children. It would be most gratifying to 
the House to hear, with regard to religious 
instruction, to which general instruction 
should be subordinate, that there were in 
these counties 1,062,810 who were regular 
attendants at Sunday schools. It had 
been contended by the most sanguine cal- 
culators, that one in nine ought to receive 
instruction ; but they now found that the 
number acquiring the elements of humble 
knowledge was one in ten, though they 
received it not from endowed schools, but | 
chiefly from the gratuitous schools. The | 
inquiry that he was about to ask the | 
House to institute was a most important | 
one. It was said knowledge was power. | 
So it was, but it was a frightful power if 





not properly directed, if not tempered by | 


judgment, if not guided by the moral and 
social wants of the community, if not 
turned into achannel, and, in place of being 
made subversive of, rendered auxiliary to 
the public weal. It might be said that 
there were remedies at law for the abuse 
of these trusts; so there were, in name. 
Too many of these cases were brought 
before the Court of Chancery; and there 
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/under the 
contemplated so small an object; 
doubt he should be told that justice ought 
| to be done, though the amount were com- 





they were, many o/ them waiting for redress, 
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and no less than eighty-eight cases had been 
already submitted to the Courtof Chancery. 
He thought that one of the good effects of 
the Committee would be to dispel a delu- 
sion now very generally prevalent, that at 
length we were arrived at such a pitch of 
legal perfection, thatsit was only to knock 
at the door of the Court of Chancery for 
it to be opened; that the present practice 
contrasted in the strongest possible way 
with that of the time when they were led 
to believe that every thing was wrong, and 
that we only wanted the spirit of Reform 
to be set to work for every thing to be made 
right. He would call the attention of the 
House to some cases which the Commrs- 
sion had submitted to the attention of bis 
Majesty’s Law Officers, He found that 
the first case which the Comission rs 
brought under the notice of the Court of 
Chancery was in the year 1820; and really 
for so dry a subject, it was very entertain- 
ing to read the rise, progress, and history 
—he would not say the termimation—of a 
suit in that Court. It was unfortunate 
that the first information filed in that Court 
authority of the Commission 
but no 
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paratively trifling. It appeared that there 
was a sum of 72. which had been in arrear 
for several years, and which was charge- 
able on an estate in a distant county. It 
was for the recovery of these arrears that 
the information was filed; and it might 
have been supposed that the course to be 
pursued would be simple, that the case 
would be brought to a decision in a short 
time, and that the whole matter would be 
disposed of at a smalloutlay. Now, when 
this information was filed in 1820, he did 
not know whether the present Solicitor- 
General and the Attorney-General had 
been long enough in office to know the 
ditterent cases which were brought forward 
in their official names; but he found it de- 
scribed as ‘* The Attorney-General at the 
relation of John Adams, John Small, and’ 
others.” The information was laid for the 
recovery of the arrears he had mentioned, 
issuing out of a close in Walsall, called 
Whitebread-piece. The whole amount of 
the arrears for which the Attorney-Gene- 
ral, the Commission, and the powerful ma- 
chinery of the Court of Chancery were 
employed, was 42/7. Hedid not complain 
of the smallness of this amount, but he did 
hope to show that the Court of Chancery, 
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instead of being a protection against wrong, 
was the champion of injustice. He had 
stated that the case to which he had ad- 
verted was first brought before the Court 
of Chancery in 1820; let the House now 
mark its progress, In 1828 the return was 
—the answer not yet putin. Thus eight 
years had elapsed and no answer. In 
1829, when, no doubt, official zeal was a 
little sharpened by the inquiries that had 
been instituted, the report was—answer 
put in, bill amended, proposals made but 
not acceded to. He should have stated, 
that from the first return it appeared, that 
the amount of money paid by the Treasury 
for the bill filed without an answer, was 
361. 7s. 4d. In 1829 the business was still 
further accelerated, and the House would 
determine whether or not this could be 
reasonably attributed to an apprehension 
that periodical returns were likely to be 
called for. For eight years the case had | 
slumbered, and now it might be thought | 

prudent to exbibita corresponding activity | 
to make up for the previous loss of time. 
In 1829 there was a further charge paid of | 
231.78. 10d. In 1830 the cause went to | 
issue, and there was an additional charge | 
of 34. 19s. 6d. In 1831 there was a simi- 

Jar return. ‘The costs were prior to the 

461, 14s. Again, prior to the | 
being eleven years after 





year 1831, 
23d of November, 
the original bill had been filed, an order 
was made, making the children of the party | 


defendants to the suit. There the matter 
now rested. But he would pass from this | 
case to that of Brentwood School, which | 
was of great importance, and which had | 
been most pointedly alluded to by the noble | 
Lord when this subject had been formerly 

under consideration. Estates had been 
devised some two centuries back by Sir 
Anthony Brown for two purposes—for the 
education of the children of the inhabitants 
of Brentwood and the twelve neighbouring 
parishes, and also for the support of five 
aged persons in that and the adjoining 
parishes, who were to receive eighteen 
pence per week. At the time of the de- 
vise the property corresponded with the 
objects to which it was devoted —it yielded 
perhaps 100/. a-year; but at present it 
yielded from 1 2001. to 1,500/. a- year. It 
had been contended that after provision 
had been made for a certain number of 
boys to be instructed in grammar—that is 
to say, Latin and Greek—and for the five 
aged persons who were to receive eighteen 
pence a week, the whole of the remaining 
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produce of the property rightfully belonged 
to the owner of the estates. The Attorney- 
General, however, had disputed, and pro- 
perly disputed, the points. An informa- 
tion was filed in 1823 against the Master 
and Wardens of Brentwood School. The 
costs at that time amounted to 1641, 8s. 8d. 
In March, 1828, the return was, that the 
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‘cause had been partly heard, and that it 


was to be further heard in the next term. 
In the Easter Term of that year the cause 
came on for further argument, but a 
reference was made to the Court of King’s 
Bench, the costs being 197/. In 1830 the 
case which had arisen for the opinion of 
the Court of King’s Bench was avowed to 
be set down for hearing at an expense of 
108/. more, it having been in preparation 
the year before. After some further pro- 
ceedings of a similar character, it was re- 
ported in 1835, that negotiations were 
voing on, and still pending, and that the 
matter was to be settled by Parliament, if 
necessary. He would ask the Government 


' and the House if a Court such as that be- 


fore which these matters were thus brought 
were not a libel on the very name of jus- 
tice? He might allude to other cases, but 
he had said sufficient to show the House 
what had been done by the Commissioners, 
what remained to be done, and the neces- 


r | sity which existed that attention should be 
r | called to some mode by which these charity 


funds might be more properly administer- 
He had now, he trusted, placed the 
House in possession of the three prominent 
points. Ue had apprised the House of 
what had been done by the Commission, 
and (what 
was the most important) he suggested that 
the attention of the Committee should be 
called to some mode by which those funds 
might be preserved, the rights of parties 
attended to, and justice speedily, cheaply, 
and impartially, administered ; and though 
he had a plan of his own, which upon the 
Committee he should not fail to unfold, but 
which at present might be thought prema- 
ture, he would say, that what the country 
wanted was a permanent Commission of 
public instruction to uphold the dignity of 
the law, and to be actuated entirely by 
principles of equity and justice. He might 
be allowed also to say, that for that object 
they need incur no expense. They had 
no fewer than three ex-Lord Chancellors, 
in the full vigour of intellectual accom- 
plishment, and he remembered that Mr. 
Brougham had said in that House, that he 
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attached such importance to that object, 
that even when he was the distinguished 
ornament of that House, having before him 
those bright honours and distinctions which 
he had since earned, he would willingly, 
said Mr. Brougham, give up his seat to be 
placed in connexion with that inquiry ; and 


he could not fancy that that noble Lord | 


might find subjects more worthy of him 
than the superintendance of those chari- 
ties; and with the feelings which aaturally 
accompanied the sense of receiving 5,000/. 
per annum without any equivalent, he 
would be pleased to give his gratuitous 
services to that object. He had no doubt 
that in the great work of benevolence Lord 
Lyndhurst might be made his compeer; 
and then if there was any difficulty from 
the prevalence of irritable feeling, there 
would step in the benignant temperament 
of a Sugden; so that they would thus have 
three ex-Chancellors enabled so essentially 
to serve their country. ‘ And,” continued 
the hon. Member, “ though I make it no 
matter of complaint against the Ministers, 
knowing how they are at present burdened 
with the great objects of Municipal and 
Church Reform, which they appear to be 
earrying out In a spirit of great sincerity, 
knowing how intensely the feeling of the 


country is absorbed in that important sub- 


ject, | will not express any regret, though 
I know that the object of my Motion is 
worthy of all acceptation, 


protection of these funds ; but permit me to 


say, that at the time when Government is | 
making strenuous exertions to confer upon | 


the people the principle of self-govern- 


ment, when we are about to intrust many | 
Municipal authority, to | 


millions with 
whom is confided the trust and adminis- 
tration of these great properties—allow me 
to express my conviction, as one of their 
sincere and ardent, though unconnected 
supporters, that there is no subject which 
ought to be dearer to their hearts, which 
will reflect higher honour upon their Go- 
vernment, and shadow their future life 
with greater admiration than that they 
should expend their best abilities on the 
moral reformation and intellectual im- 
provement of the people. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman concluded by moving, 
that a Select Committee be appointed to 
examine and consider the Evidence in the 
several Reports presented to that House 
from the Commissioners appointed to in- 
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that their la- | 
bours have not been specially directed | 
to the education of the people, and the | 
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quire into the several Charities of England 
and Wales ; and also measures which might 
be most effectually adopted to complete at 
an early period the Inquiry relative to the 
investigation of Charities, and to Report 
their Opinion as to the mode by which the 
Charity Funds might be most efficiently, 
promptly, and economically administe red. 

Mr. Wilks was happy to second the pro- 
position,which embraced a subject to which 
he had for some time thought it would be 
his duty to call the attention of the House. 
There was evidently a necessity for the 
appointment of a Committee pledged—not 
indeed to act, but certainly to consider 
whether there might not be some summary 
proceeding by which parties would 
enabled to obtain justice in the matter 
in que stion, 

Lord John Russell did not rise to offer 
any opposition to the Motion of the hon. 
and Jearned Gentleman, he thought it 
calculated to forward the object which was 
so desirable, of rendering the funds of 
charities more applicable to the purposes 
which they were originally int nded. 
It was undoubtedly the case that after the 
lapse of so many years from the time when 
attention had been directed to the subject, 
they yet seemed to be far from attaining 
the object which they had in view. With 
reference to the second part of the Motion 
——that which referred to a more wise and 
economical administration of the funds—he 
would observe that although that was 
undoubtedly an important object, he wished 
to guard himself against being supposed 
to imply that by the words of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s resolution the House 
would be understood to have agreed to any 
general plan at all inconsistent with the 
original will of the founders of the various 
charities which were in existence. He 
was glad on the whole that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had brought forward 
his Motion. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman bad shown sufficient 
its adoption, and for inducing him to give 
it his cordial support. 

Mr. Wyse said, that although not so 
nearly connected as the hon. Mover and 
his hon. Seconder with the subject 
under consideration, he must express his 
syinpathy with them under the circum- 
stances connected with the Motion. ‘The 
great evil was not only the misapplication 
of the funds, but the encouraging a system 
of education totally inadequat e to the 
present state of knowledge, It was obvious 
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from the returns of 1818 that of the greater 
number of schools included in it, scarcely 
one-fifth were at present appropriated to 
the general purposes of education, but 
were restricted to the mere teaching of 
reading and writing, thus degrading the 
schools so that respectable persons refused 
to profit by the schools, and were obliged 
to remove their children, Not only was it 
necessary to propose to the Committee 
that they should see the funds pro- 
perly applied to the purposes which the 
original donors intended, but suggestions 
should be offered to the Committee by 
which, without compromising the real 
interests of the charity, or offending 
against the original intention of the 
founder, means might be devised by 
which they might be made useful to the 
present generation in every purpose to 
which education could be applied. The 
middle classes of the country were espe- 
cially deficient in education, and abundant 
means having been provided for improving 
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that education, it was a great violation of 


the feelings of the people of England to 
allow those funds to be misapplied. He 
agreed also in another suggestion, viz. 


that it was impossible for any system of 


education in this country to be formed on 
a large scale without its being formed under 
the sanction of Government, or of some 
Board of Public Instruction. He hoped 
that hon. Gentlemen agreed with him in 
thinking that education should not remain 
in the hands of individuals alone, but 
should receive something like national 
existence, by putting it under the sanction 
of the State. The hon. Member concluded 
by expressing his acquiescence in the 
motion and his congratulations to the 
country on the probability of recovering 
considerable funds which might be devoted 
to promote public education. 

The Attorney-General considered that, 
from the nature of his office, it might be 
expected that he should offer a few words 
on the subject of the Motion of the hon. 
Member opposite. He entertained no 
feelings of difficulty in expressing his en- 
tire satisfaction in the course pursued 
in moving for the appointment of the 
Committee. The seed was sown, and it 
should not be for want of any exertion on 
his part that the country failed to reap 
the harvest. During the labours of the 
Cemmission that had issued upon the sub- 
ject of charities, he had used all his influ- 
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ceeded, to amend the abuses that were ex- 
posed. Such Bills, brought in by him, 
had become the law of the land. ‘The 
Committee about to be appointed, he 
would remind the House, would have two 
objects in view. The one would be to 
provide a means more summarily, econo- 
mically, and effectually, to correct exist- 
ing abuses. And here he would observe 
that those abuses not having been cor- 
rected, must not be imputed as a matter of 
blame either to him or his predecessors in 
office. The fault was not with them, but 
with the system. But to- return. The 
other object the Committee ought to have 
in view should be the improved applica- 
tion of the funds of these charities. He 
did not concur in all the suggestions 
thrown out by the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site as to the method hereafter to be 
adopted for their application. But he 
was most decidedly of opinion, that the 
Committee should bear in mind the 
change of time and circumstances, the in- 
creasing ‘‘ march of intellect.” ‘This he 
considered, without acting adversely to 
the laws of equity or jurisprudence, or 
without infringing the true spirit of the 
wills of the donors, might be done, and a 
system of popular education be establish- 
ed, and carried on with the greatest suc- 
cess. He rejoiced that the Motion had 
been made, and was gratified at the re- 
ception it had met with. 

The Motion was agreed to. 

Mr. /larvey said, that the success 
(of the inquiries of the Select Committee 
/must materially depend upon the im- 
k-pyrone! of the Members composing it. 
| He should, therefore, defer the proposition 
| for their nomination until he had consult- 
ed the noble Lord opposite (Lord John 
| Russell) on the subject. 

Nomination of the Committee _ post- 
| poned. 





Winvow-Tax.] Sir Samuel Whalley 
rose, pursuant to notice, for the purpose 
of moving a resolution declaring it to be 
the opinion of the House that it was ex- 
pedient to repeal the Tax on Windows. 
In submitting the grounds upon which he 
brought forward the present Motion, he 


| would begin by observing, that though 


there was no greater surplus expected in 
the present year than 250,000/., yet ap- 
plications for as much as the repeal of 
5,000,000/. of taxes had already been 


ence to bring in Bills as the inquiry pro- | made to the House, and he saw no reason 
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why those who were interested in getting 
rid of the Window-tax, should not like- 
wise put in their claims for relief. He had 
not the slightest difficulty in declaring his 
full confidence in the good intentions of 
his Majesty’s Government, and he was 
perfectly convinced that they would carry 
into complete and practical operation 
every principle of sound and useful 
economy, and thereby relieve the country 
as much as possible from the pressure of 
taxation ; besides, he was also convinced 
that the strong claims of the middle 
classes to relief would obtain from the 
present advisers of the Crown a just share 
of consideration, and that so soon as a 
surplus could be realized, it would be ap- 
plied for the advantage of that important 
portion of the community. It was most 
gratifying to observe how rapidly they had 
proceeded since the passing of the Reform 
Bill, and if they were now only allowed a 
little breathing time from political agita- 
tion—if they could only rely upon the es- 
tablishment of a secure and permanent 
Government, there could be no doubt 
that their advancement would be. still 
more striking and apparent. At no period 
was the country so contented, so peaceful, 
so wealthy, so powerful abroad, and so 
happy at home, as since the passing of the 
Reform Bill. Notwithstanding the ironical 
cheers of some hon. Members opposite, he 
would continue to affirm what he had 
said, and to add further, that he was sure 
he carried the majority of the House 
with him, when he said, that a great de- 
gree of contentment cid prevail through- 
out the country, and especially amongst 
the middle classes, who now entertained a 
hope of good and economical government 
and in consequence of that expectation, 
did strenuously apply themselves to the 
prosecution of their individual interests, 
which it was their habit before occasion- 
ally to neglect for the sake of those objects 
which they considered themselves to have 
attamed when the Reform Bill became 
the law of the land. Of all the various 
taxes of which the people had a right to 
complain, there was not one which more 
severely pressed upon them than did 
those direct taxes, amongst which the 
Window-tax stood prominent. It was a 
severe, almost an_ intolerable, pressure 
upon that which, to the middle class, form- 
ed one of the first necessaries of life. 
It was well known to hon. Members that 
the Hearth-tax was amongst the causes 
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which led to the expulsion of the Stuarts, 
and one of the most popular acts of the 
reign of William 3rd. was when that 
monarch proposed its repeal to that 
House through his Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He could scarcely call to the 
recollection of the House a fact which 
more strikingly exemplified that, than did 
the influence exercised upon the minds of 
the people, by the pressure of, or the relief 
from, direct taxation. It was reserved for 
Mr. Pitt, so distinguished for the imposi- 
tion of taxes, to lay upon the community 
the great and grievous burthen of the 
Window-tax in its most oppressive form. 
In the year 1784, that Minister came 
down to the House, and entered into a 
calculation in which he estimated the 
amount of tea consumed in every class of 
house: he then told Parliament that the 
duty on tea was a most inconvenient and 
objectionable impost, at least to the ex- 
tent to which it was then levied ; that it 
led to smuggling, and on the whole he 
thought it ought to be materially di- 
minished. He then told the House of 
Commons, that he proposed to make up 
the deficiency likely to arise from the 
reduction of that duty, by imposing 
one upon windows, in such propor- 
tion upon the several classes of houses as 
would be equal to the advantage they 
might be severally supposed to derive 
from the reduction of the duty upon tea. 
3ut the compact thus entered into was 
not adhered to, though it ought to have 
been most religionsly observed. The feel- 
ing on the subjeet at that time was un- 
usually strong, and amongst other modes 
of exciting popular indignation one wag 
stopped up several of his windows, in- 
scribing upon the first, ‘ Pitt’s Works, 
vol. 1.:” on the second, ‘ Pitt’s Works, 
vol. Lf., and so on. He would remind the 
House of the well-known anecdote of two 
great men of antiquity, one of whom 
thought himself much greater than the 
other, and condescendingly inquired what 
he conld do to oblige him—the philoso- 
pher replied, ‘* Stand aside, and let me 
enjoy the sunshine.” Now, the House of 
Commons stood between the people of 
England and the sunshine—they deprived 
them of the light and air of heaven—en- 
joyments almost as necessary as food and 
clothing. It was much to be regretted 
that there should continue to remain any 
ground for the feeling which very gene- 
rally prevailed out of doors, that the effect 
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of all fiscal regulation was to oppress the 
poor and middle class, and to protect 
persons of rank and property. Every 
effort should be used on the part of the 
Legislature to obviate the effects of sucha 
feeling, and, if possible, to unite the whole 
community in one bond of kindness. The 
repeal of the Window-tax would only in- 
volve a sum of 1,200,0002., and that 
deficit he trusted could be easily made 
up by economy and retrenchment. The 
farmer had been relieved from burthens 
to some extent, and he would ask why 
should not the shopkeeper be relieved 
also? He wished all this to be taken 
gravely into consideration by the Ministers 
of the Crown, in whose wisdom and justice 
he reposed the fullest confidence. He 
relied upon them because he knew that a 
liberal Government depended altogether 
upon the will of the people. In that he 
felt assured that the present Administra- 
tion was strong, for if they were not strong 
in some such support they could never 
have borne up against the formidable op- 
position on the other side of the House, 
and the incessant plottings to which they 
were exposed in a different quarter. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving a 
Resolution to the effect, that in the opinion 
of that House it was expedient to repeal 
the tax upon windows. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that when he considered the speech and 
the Motion which the House had just 
heard, he could not but feel that the hon. 
Mover came forward rather for the purpose 
of discharging a duty which he might 
conceive due to his constituents and to 
his own consistency, than from any ex- 
pectation that that which he proposed 
could be agreed to, or that any sacrifice 
to so large an amount could, under pre- 
sent circumstances, be made. In the 
present Session any further reduction of 
taxation was utterly impracticable. At 
an early period of the present Session the 
tight hon. Baronet, who was his prede- 
cessor in the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, had told the House, that there 
was no reason to expect a surplus of more 
than 250,000/. Now, really, with such a 
prospect, it was too much to expect a 
reduction of 1,200,000. He need only 
to call the attention of the House to that 
fact, for the purpose of showing that it 
would be impossible to give the slightest 
encouragement to the present application. 


He hoped, therefore, that the hon, Mem- 
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ber for Mary-le-bonne would not think his 
Motion invidiously dealt with, if the same 
answer were given to it which had been 
used in reference to similar applications 
for the repeal of taxes—namely, that a 
compliance with such a demand greatly 
exceeded the powers of the Finance Mi- 
nister. Applications, as the House must 
remember, had already been made for the 
repeal of the Malt-tax, the Assessed-taxes 
affecting agriculture, the duty on glass, 
the stamps on newspapers, and now the 
taxes on windows were to be repealed, and 
the additional duty on spirits. ‘Those de- 
mands were so easily made, and they 
were so gratifying to constituents, that it 
became no matter of surprise that hon. 
Members should be forward in making 
them, but the House must be well aware 
that to resist the remission of any tax was 
always the most painful duty that a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had to perform. 
It would be exceedingly gratifying, if it 
were practicable, to repeal all existing 
taxation. It would be impossible, how- 
ever, to remit taxation to any amount at 
the present moment without endangering 
the public faith; and he was _ perfectly 
persuaded that the middle classes (to 
whom the hon. Member for Mary-le-bonne 
had principally alluded) were the last 
persons who would benefit from endan- 
gering the public faith. On these grounds 
he felt it to be his duty to ask the hon, 
Member for Mary-le-bonne to withdraw 
his Motion ; otherwise he (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) must oppose it. He 
begged the attention of the House to one 
or two facts which he could not doubt 
they would consider material in the present 
discussion. Considerable reductions had 
taken place in the Window-tax. In the 
year 1820 it amounted to 2,578,0001. ; 
at present it amounted to only about 
1,100,000/., being a reduction of 1 ,478,0002, 
The number of houses in Great Britain 
was 2,850,000. Of that number, the num- 
ber in charge to the Window-duty was 
only 380,000; so that 2,470,000 houses 
were exempt from the tax. The number of 
houses in charge to the Window-duty in 
1820 was 968,000; the number at present 
in charge was, as he had already stated, 
380,000; so that since 1820, the number 
of houses relieved from the Window-tax 
was 588,000. To this was to be added 
the consideration, that in 1832, the House- 
duty amounted to 1,491,000/., was totally 
repealed, He thought, therefore, it was 
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evident that the interests of the class on 
whom the taxes in question principally 
fell had not been wholly neglected. In 
considering the expediency of repealing 
any particular tax, it was not the interest 
of one class that was to be considered, 
but that of the community at large; such 
was the answer that he felt bound to give 
in reference to the demand for relief on 
behalf of the agricultural body, and that 
remark he conceived to apply equally to 
the present case. He was not disposed 
further to encroach upon the indulgence 
of the House than to observe, that he was 
sure if the hon. Member for Mary-le- 
bonne would have the goodness to repeat 
to his constituents the reasons then as- 
signed for resisting the repeal of the tax, 
they would be themselves the first to ac- 
knowledge the unreasonableness of further 
pressing the Motion. 

Colonel Evans, although he concurred 
in the objections to the tax which had 
been stated by the hon. Member for Mary- 
le-bonne, yet, after what had been stated 
by the right hon. Gentleman, hoped that 
he would withdraw his Motion. At the 
same time, he trusted, that if the right 
hon. Gentleman could concede any bene- 
fits, however small, to the class of house- 
holders, he would not fail to do so. 

Mr, Robinson had objected to the repeal 
of the House-tax, because it tended to 
relieve some of the wealthy classes. For 
the same reason he objected to the repeal 
proposed at present, the effect of which 
would be to relieve some of the wealthiest 
inhabitants of the parishes of St. Mary- 
le-bonne, St. George’s, and St. James’s, 
who at present paid much less than they 
ought to do. 

Dr. Lushington had endeavoured that 
day to present to the House a petition 
upon the subject then before it, in which 
his constituents, though favourable to the 
Motion, did not think it proper to press it 
upon Ministers in the present advanced 
state of the Session, and under other ex- 
isting circumstances. His constituents 
only wished that their claims to relief 
should have a fair consideration with those 
of other classes of the community. They 
wished that Ministers would take off those 
taxes that pressed the most on national 
industry, and hoped that they never would 
be induced to invalidate the national credit. 

Mr. Fector observed, that the people 
would now see who their friends were. 
As an independent man—no man was 
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more independent than he was— he should 
feel it his duty to take up this Motion if 
it should drop from want of zeal im those 
who ought to support it. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood observed, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that he 
could not afford to give up the Window- 
duty. ‘The right hon. Gentleman should 
first see if his victims could afford to pay 
it. He rather ought to borrow money 
than continue such a duty. As to national 
faith, he did not believe that the repeal of 
the duty would be inconsistent with 
national faith ; and was not the national 
faith pledged to the tradesman and the 
farmer as weil as to the fundholder? 
National faith !—he called it public plun- 
der. National faith !—he called it national 
shame and disgrace. If justice were not 
done to the people on that subject by 
the House, the people would do it for 
themselves. Others besides the fundholders 
were entitled to the protection of the 
Legislature; but neither the farmer had 
been protected, nor the labourer. Neither 
had iandowner been better off, although 
he had been deluded by one corn-law 
after another, which had all ended, instead 
of protecting him, in swindling him out of 
his estate. ‘The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer might be assured that he could better 
atiord to abandon the tax than the trades- 
people could afford to pay it. 

Mr. Ruthven would not leave the Go. 
verpment in the lurch by voting against 
it on this occasion; and although this tax 
was bad, others that might be substituted 
for it would be worse. 

Captain Pechell said, that although 
Brighton was the fifth town in the king- 
dom in the amount of the Window-tax it 
paid, he was sure his constituents had too 
much confidence in Ministers, and too 
little in their opponents, not to wait with 
patience for the relief which could be 
afforded them. Heshould, therefore, vote 
against the Motion. 

Sir Samuel Whalley thought the grati- 
tude of the inhabitants of Mary-le-bonne 
would not be so warm towards the hon. 
Member for Dover, when they learnt the 
party to which he belonged, as it other- 
wise might have been; and, notwithstand- 
ing that hon. Member’s support, he trusted 
he should be allowed to withdraw his 
Motion. 

A division, however, being insisted upon, 
the House divided—Ayes 16; Noes 204; 
Majority 188, 
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List of the Ayes. 


Brabazon, Sir W. 
Bulwer, H. L. 
Fielden, J. 
Fleming, J. 
Humphery, J. 
Halse, J. 
Hotham, Lord 
Lewis, W. 
Richards, J. 
Rundle, J. 


Scholefield, J. 
Turner, W. 
Wakley, T. 
Whalley, Sir. S. 
Walker, J. 
Williams, W. 


Tellers 
Attwood. T. 
Fector, M. 


Tue Cuurcu oF Scornanp.] — Sir 
William Rae rose to move that the several 
Petitions which had been presented respect- 
ing the Endowment and Extension of 
Churches in Scotland be referred to a 
Select Committee. He assured the House 
that this subject had produced a very great 
seusation in Scotland. The petitioners felt 
it their duty to appeal to the Legislature 
with regard to it, finding from the silence 
hitherto observed that his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were not inclined to take it up. 
The right hon. Gentleman observed, that 
the number of the petitions (upwards of 
300) was a proof of the interest taken in 
the subject, in that country. He himself 
had all along felt a most anxious desire for 
the discussion of the subject ; and, so far 
as he could, he had given his poor aid and 
advice, to bring the matter under the con- 
sideration of the House. He thought he 
was not the less qualified to do so, as he 
happened not to be a member of that 
Church ; and, therefore, in Scotland, a 
Dissenter, his anxiety thus would be free 
from any suspicion. The petitions which 
had come from Scotland were not the only 
circumstances, however, which proved the 
deep interest taken in that country for 
the success of the motion. In addition to 
their unexampled number, the petitioners 
had proved their attachment to the Church 
by the unexampled subscription of 65,0004. 
They came with that sum in their hands 
to the Government of the country, and 
said, “you are bound to keep up the 
Established Church, so as to furnish, to 
every person of its inhabitants, the means 
of religious instruction.” But all they 
wanted of the country was, to assist them 
with an endowment, and for what object ? 
—for that most important object—to secure 
such an income to the Church as might 
provide to all persons connected with the 
Church means of attending that Church. 
That was the real prayer of the petitions ; 
and it was to be seen, whether the Legis- 
lature would be disposed to throw cold 
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forward in the shape in which he was 
about to lay them before the House. The 
right hou. Gentleman then adverted to the 
two different sources from which means 
were at present derived for dispensing re- 
ligious instruction in Scotland: first, the 
Endowments of the Establishment made 
at the time of the Reformation, and which, 
from the great increase of population, had 
become totally inadequate ; and, secondly, 
the voluntary associations of individuals 
who had erected numerous chapels all over 
the country, but whose assistance must, he 
observed, be confined necessarily to the 
higher orders of society—those who could 
pay for their seats—since it was impossible 
for those persons to build Churches and 
endow them too, without some aid to their 
voluntary efforts, which could only be af- 
forded by the assistance of Government, 
and there lay the key of the whole Ques- 
tion. In Scotland, by the great increase 
of population, &c., a great number of 
persons were excluded from the Churches 
because they could not afford to pay the 
seat-rents. He was prepared to prove that 
in every town of importance in Scotland 
there were numbers who actually, for that 
reason, could not attend church. He would 
call the attention of the House to only two 
cases. The first was that of Glasgow, with 
a population, in the city and suburbs, of 
224,000, of which one-half, about 112,000, 
were under twelve years; and he would 
ask the House, whether it was fit that the 
whole population under twelve years should 
be excluded from the means of religious 
instruction? But, leaving out altogether 
the one half, as children, for the other 
portion consisting of 112,000 persons, there 
were (Established and Dissenting) 77,000 
sittings, leaving 35,000 people who could 
not attend Church however disposed, even 
supposing that the whole number of sit- 
tings were occupied. But then the scat- 
rents were 13s., and the poorer classes 
could not afford to pay at such a rate for 
themselves and families ; the consequence 
of which was, that they were ousted from 
all seats, and ceased to attend any place of 
worship. He knew it was sometimes said, 
that half the seats were empty. True, but 
how did that arise? From the people 
being ousted from the seats through their 
inability to pay the rents. It was plain, 
then, that the only mode of reclaiming 
them would be the establishing ministers 
in the crowded districts, who would visit 
the sick and aged, and instruct them pri- 
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vately; and thus by exerting a proper in- 
fluence over the community, induce them 
to attend the chapels. In the city of Edin- 
burgh not one-eighth part of the popula- 
tion attended the Churches, though there 
were numbers of seats unoccupied, till a 
voluntary association, whose petition lay 
upon the Table of the House, had built a 
Church with free accommodation for the 
poor, which was speedily filled through the 
influence of religious instruction diffused 
over the population. ‘There was not a 
large town in Scotland which could not be 
proved to include a vast number who never 
attended Church at all, being excluded 
from the Church by the high seat-rents. 
whereas, with a minister to visit them in 
private, and instruct them in private, with 
free accommodation, a large congregation 


would soon be collected from all parts of 


the district. But the system of inducing 
people to become church-goers was un- 
known in Scotland ; and the consequence 
of the deficiency in religious instruction was 
the vast extension of vice and crime, in 


proof of which he begged the attention of 


the House to the following returns, show- 
ing the number of persons committed for 
criminal offences in Scotland, for the four 
years previous to the years 1811 and 1835 


respectively. It was as follows:—In 
1807 67 | 1831 3.950 
1808 77 +«|| ~#«+1832 — 
1809 86 | 1833 1,898 
1810 112 || 1834 2,711 


The number of commitments was 342, 
average 83 ; for the four last years prior to 
1835, thenumber was 8,559, average 2,139, 
being an increase of no less then twenty- 
fivefold. Let the House now look at the 
state of crime in England for the same 
period ; for the first four years, the average 
number was 4,419, for the second period it 
was 20,179, showing an increase of four- 
fold. So that while in England the in- 
crease of crime in twenty-five years was 
fourfold, in Scotland, for the same period, 
it was nearly twenty-five fold. Whence did 
that difference arise? It could not be 
owing to the increase of population, for in 
England it was nearly double, nor to the 
state of the law, for though severe in Scot- 
land, the number of respites in that country 
was one-fourth, while in England it was 
only one-fourth of the number of convic- 
tions, vet had crime increased twenty-five- 
fold in Scotland. With such results ap- 
parent to the Legislature, he would ask 
the House if it was prepared to refuse a 
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remedy—that remedy being (as he was 
prepared to prove) the increased means of 
religious instruction. The petitioners who 
had addressed the House upon this subject 
had been numerous, and had also shown 
their perfect disinterestedness by the volun- 
tary offer of aid from their private resources 
in furtherance of these views. They had 
come forward to endeavour to awuken a 
spirit actively on the subject, and in’ their 
efforts they had been assisted by the most 
eminent clergyman of the church of Scot- 
land:—the reverend Dr. Chalmers had 
dedicated the noble powers of his powerful 
mind to the service, with a zeal almost un- 
precedented, contributing of his private 
fortune to the funds, while by his writings 
and his preaching he had roused all Scot- 
land. The demands of the petitioners were 
so moderate, and the offer of assistance 
they had made to carry into etfect their ob- 


ject, so laudable, that it was impossible any 


government could resist their entreaties in 
behalf of their poorer fellow-subjects in 
Scotland. The boon was small; all they 
asked was to increase the accommodation, 
and the number of free seats in these 
churches. They came forward for what ? 
Why to ask a sum of somewhere about 
10,000/., to assist them to secure free ac- 
commodation in every crowded isle, in which 
a minister might be induced to settle. The 
scheme, as suggested by the petitioners, 
and supported as it was by the reverend 
Dr. Chalmers, might fail in its object, but 
he firmly held the opinion that complete 
success would follow its adoption. The 
scheme had met the approval of the gene- 
ral assembly of the Church of Scotland. 
Upwards of forty churches, by the exer- 
tions of these individuals, were now in pro- 
gress of erection, and would the House 
withhold from them that small boon which 
he contended they had a right to ask? He 
maintained the country was bound to pro- 
vide them with church room at its own ex- 
pense; if they were to have an establish- 
ment at all, it must be formed so as to 
afford room to the poorest that walked. 
But that was not the extent to which they 
went in asking aid; all they asked was, 
that the House would assist them with en- 
dowments to a certain extent, that the 
debts of the churches might be reduced, 
and be made come-at-able to those persons 
who, they trusted in God, might be in- 
duced to become church-goers. He had 
proposed a Committee, as the only compe- 
tent shape in which he could put his Mo- 
tion. It was almost too great a concession 
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to say he would yield so far as to submit 
the inquiry as to the facts he had stated to 
a Committee ; yet even that he would em- 
brace rather than the petitioners should 
be defeated in their praiseworthy object. 
Why the churches had been unfrequented 
by the lower orders, contrary to their 
former national habits, he would not stop 
to inquire. It was sufficient that he should 
prove, as he knew he could, that they did not 
go to church. He had hoped the Govern- 
ment would have seen that there was no 
necessity for an inquiry into facts so no- 
torious. ‘They had evidence stronger than 
any inquiry could produce, in the fact of 
individuals subscribing, at their own ex- 
pense, large sums for the building of 
churches: it was clear they would not do 
so if not convinced of the real urgency of 
the case; and in his judgment, the case 
was so clear that he almost felt ashamed to 
ask for any inquiry, though from that in- 
quiry he would not shrink. ‘The question 
for the House to consider was not what 
seats were filled and what empty; but 
what number of people went to church, 
and how they might be induced to go who 
never went at all. And if aclaim could be 
made out before the Committee, he would 
be among the first to give up the whole 
Question to them. He could assure that 
body of individuals, the dissenting interests 
of that country, that he bore them every 
good will for what they had done, and if it 
could be made out that they could accom- 
plish the object, he would wish them well 
with all his heart. But he knew they 
could not; and that the country could 
never, by their exertions, be split into 
fractions, and each district provided with a 
minister and free sittings in the way which 
he proposed. The only object of the petition- 
ers was accommodation for the poor, and 
that would be accepted with gratitude. 
He hoped sincerely, no attempt would be 
made on this occasion to get rid of the Mo- 
tion by a side wind. He would appeal to 
the gentlemen of England not to throw 
overboard the religious instruction of the 
poorer classes of the people of Scotland, and 
he would remind all, that Scotland had 
fully contributed 1,500,900/. of the sums 
which had been charged upon the United 
Kingdom for the purpose of erecting 
churches in England. He could not be- 
lieve that any gentleman of that country 
would think that the expenses of one coun- 
try ought never to be borne by another ; 
remembering particularly what sums had 
been voted to the Irish Church, it 
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which paid one-tenth of the whole reve- 
nues of the kingdom; that was the sum 
which had been trumped up to something 
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ple of Scotland. He was convinced that, 
when they saw the real facts of the case, 
there would not be an individual in that 
country who would not blush to be an 
opponent of a measure so called for, and 
so necessary to the well-being of his country, 
and he was confident that all the respectable 
portion of the inhabitants of that country 
would join in the prayer of the petitions. 
It behoved the members of the Established 
Church of England in that House, to re- 
member that they had already incurred a 
moral obligation to the people of Scotland, 
and that this was the fitting opportunity 
to discharge that obligation. It would re- 
dound to their honour, and prove a blessing 
and a source of security to society at large. 
Scotland would then once more stand forth 
as a model to the world for piety, honesty, 
and sobriety. The right hon. Baronet 
concluded by moving, “ that the petitions 
presented to the House relative to the 
building and endowing of places of worship 
connected with the Established Church of 
Scotland, be referred toa Select Committee, 
and that such Committee shall inquire, and 
report how far the building and endowing 
such places of worship is required for the 
moral and religious instruction of the lower 
orders of the people in Scotland.” 

Mr. Pringle rose to second the Motion. He 
said, that he felt that Scotland was entitled 
to ask that endowment which was proposed, 
on account of its important relation to 
this country ; on account of the passage in 
his Majesty’s Speech, which had been met 
by a desire on the part of that country to 
come forward with repeated subscriptions 
and meet the case. He trusted the cause 
would be very dear to Parliament. It was 
not often that Scotchmen pressed their 
affairs upon the attention of the House, 
and he assured the House that there was 
no subject which had ever come before it 
which was attended in that country with 
so much anxiety. It was of great import- 
ance that the House should know the 
amount which was asked. They main- 
tained that it was the duty of every go- 
vernment to take care of the religious in- 
struction of the poor. Now, the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir W. Rae) had shown that, in 
Scotland it was greatly deficient. They 
were willing to allow for that deficiency 
which the neglect of centuries had occasion- 
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ed: the sum of no less than 65,000/., 
which had been gained by voluntary sub- 
scriptions. And all they asked of the 
House was, to allow an endowment for the 
clergymen who were inducted into those 
chapels which they themselves had built : 
not to place them in ease and affluence, but 
to enable them to fill those chapels in 
which they were bound to provide accommo- 
dation for the poorer classes, in those dis- 
tricts in which the parishes were of enor- 
mous extent. Church-accommodation was 
not accessible to many parishes because of 
the distance, and in these situations it was 
impossible to accomplish their object with- 
out the aid of Government. ‘That was, 
therefore, the whole of their claim. At the 
Reformation the parochial superintendence 
of Scotland was adequate to the population, 
and a sufficient number of ministers pro- 
vided, who were resident in their localities ; 
but from the great increase of population, 
it had been since rendered impossible ; the 
churches, even where there were any, were 
inaccessible to any but the rich; and that 
country which was once distinguished for 
its high moral character, had been rapidly 
diminishing from the diminution of reli- 
gious instruction and the want of parochial 
superintendance. How was that defect to 
be met? It was only to be met by going 
back to the original principles, and provid- 
ing the same parochial superintendence 
which was formerly provided. ‘The experi- 
ment had been made, and had completely 
succeeded. He acknowledged the great 
benefits conferred upon the country by the 
seceding churches, but they could not do 
all that was needful, there was no provision 
to be made by them in the more remote parts 
of the country, they could do nothing with- 
out remuneration, which the poor could 
not give; for instance, in the county of 
Sutherland, a large and popular district, 
there was not one voluntary church. In 
all the chapels, Established or Dissenting, 
the seat-rents were much higher than could 
be afforded by the lower classes ; they ne- 
cessarily, therefore, absented themselves, 
and all that was asked was endowments to 
make these evils not to destroy the exer- 
tions already made, but to meet the object 
which all had in view. He maintained 
that the Established Church of that 
country was a part of the system of go- 
vernment: the established relation between 
England and Scotland was part of the law 
of the land, and it was the duty of the 
Government to provide religious instruc- 
tion for all the inhabitants of the country. 
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He trusted, therefore, that he should have 
the assent of the present and of every other 
government to that principle. They came 
not for those who could pay, but for those 
who could not, and who were entitled to 
ask of the rich to enable them; he there- 
fore, cordially seconded the Motion. 

The Lord Advocate said, that after the 
statement of crime in Scotland, made by 
his right hon. and learned Friend, and 
after the opinion he had given of the im- 
portance of supplying the people of Scot- 
land with buildings for religious instrue- 
tion, it was surprising that he had not 
brought forward the subject long sinee. If 
it was of such a pressing nature, why did 
he let the first, second, or third week of 
the Session pass over without introducing 
his Motion, instead of waiting until the 
present time to do so? His right hon. 
Friend had said, that the opmion he had 
given was the result of long thought, and 
yet he had not introduced the subject be- 
fore; but expressed his surprise — that 
his Majesty's Ministers, after so many peti- 
tions had been presented to the House, did 
not come forward with some measure. 
Why had not the right hon. Gentleman 
come forward with the Motion before the 
present Ministers came into power? The 
right hon. and learned Baronet had dwelt 
with great pride and satisfaction upon the 
number and respectability of the petitions 
which had been presented to the House 
relative to the building and endowing of 
places of worship connected with the es- 
tablished Church of Scotland, and had 
urged that as a reason why the petitions 
should be referred to a select Committee. 
Now, to that he would reply, that consi- 
dering the extraordinary exertions which 
had been made in every pulpit in Scotland, 
he was surprised that, instead of having 
382 petitions on the subject, they had not 
had presented to them as many petitions 
as there were parishes in that country. It 
ought also to be recollected that there 
was a great number of petitions on 
the other side, which came from persons 
differing from the members of the esta- 
blished Church of Scotland, not in doctrine 
or in morals, but only in Church Govern- 
ment, and that that circumstance introduced 
no small difficulty into the decision of the 
question, Whether a pecuniary grant ought 
to be made for the purposes advocated by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman. 


of Scotland. 


He did not deny the importance of the 
Question which the right hon. and learned 
Baronet had raised : but how was it tobe de- 
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cided? A difference of opinion existed 
upon it in almost every parish in Scotland. 
He would take one of the petitions, pre- 
sented by the hon. Member who seconded 
the Motion, from Selkirk, and this was 
signed by about 300 persons, while there 
was another petition on the Table which 
had been since presented which denied all 
the allegations in the first petition, and 
this was signed by nearly 600 persons. 
Now, how was the House to determine 
which petition was right? One party said 
that Church accommodation was necessary, 
while the other party declared it was not 
at all called for, but that it was matter of 
surprise to them that it should be asked 
for. And the same was the case with 
regard to most of the petitions ; for most 
of them stated circumstances which were 
denied by other petitions. How could 
this question be investigated by a Com- 
mittee up stairs? One of the inconve- 
niences complained of in the petition 
was the situation of many of the parish 
Churches in Scotland; for instance, that 
they were placed in one corner of the 
parish. This, however, could not be ascer- 
tained or remedied by a Committee. Ac- 
cording to the present law, the heritors 
were bound to keep the parish Churches 
in repair, but wherever situated, or how- 
ever small, provided they were in repair, 
that was sufficient. The right hon. and 
learned Baronet said, that there was no re- 
medy for the mischiefs which the present 
system generated, except by a grant of 
public money, but to whom, he would 
ask, was such a grant to be made, 
and from whose pockets was it to be 
taken? Would any man say, that the at- 
tendants on the worship of the established 
Church of Scotland were not as numerous 
and wealthy as those who composed the 
congregations which dissented from its doc- 
trines ? The right hon. and learned Baronet 
had cheerfully admitted the great aid which 
those dissenting congregations had of late 
years afforded to the cause of religion. If 
then such was the case, ought not the 
House to be reluctant to take money from 
the vublic purse in aid of a Church which 
the Dissenters said it was unjust to call 
upon them to support? The House was 
bound to respect the feelings of such men, 
for they had strong grounds for urging to 
the Established Church that they ought not 
to be called upon, contrary to their opin- 
ions and their consciences, to give to it 
that pecuniary aid which it was admitted 
that they gave at present in another way 
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to the cause of religion. The fact was, 
that even among the Members of the Es- 
tablished Church of Scotland much differ- 
ence of opinion existed upon this question. 
Many Members of the Establishment, who 
at first had signed petitions in favour of a 
grant of public money to the Established 
Church, had since seen sufficient reasons 
for changing their opinions, and had in con- 
sequence signed petitions against the grant, 
which at one time they were so anxious to 
obtain from Parliament. The House he 
repeated, ought not to forget that which 
had been so frankly admitted on the other 
side—namely, that the cause of religion 
had been advanced by the Dissenters from 
the Church of Scotland. He maintained 
that that Church ought to stand unim- 
peached in the face of the country, and that 
it ought not to take any measures which 
were likely to offend those who, though 
they differed from it in Government, did 
not differ from it in creed and morality. A 
grant of this kind, if given, ought to be 
given upon the urgency of the case; but 
how was the urgency of the case to be ascer- 
tained by a Committee? The House ought 
to deliberate well before it came to the con- 
clusion of his right hon. Friend, especially 
as 79,000 Scotchmen had already remon- 
strated against it. The feeling in Scotland 
against such a grant was quite as strong as 
the feeling in its favour. Instead of yield- 
ing to the proposition of his right hon. 
Friend, the measure which he should pro 

pose would be a Commission to inquire into 
the whole subject. He should, therefore, 
move that “an humble address be presented 
to his Majesty, praying that he will be 
graciously pleased to appoint a Commission 
to inquire into the opportunities of religi- 
ous worship, and into the means of religi- 
ous instruction, afforded to the people of 
Scotland, and especially to the poorer classes 
of the community, whether they belong 
to the Established Church, or be of any 
other religious persuasion; and into the 
state of the law for repairing or building 
Churches ; and into the funds which may 
now be, or which may hereafter 
become, applicable to that purpose.” 
He wes aware that to the issuing of 
Commissions it was objected that they were 
productive of delay and attended with ex- 
pense. The objection to the expenses of a 
Commission could be easily refuted. — Little 
reflection would show to Gentlemen  thiat 
the Commission would be attended with far 
less expense than an inquiry before a Com- 
mittee of that House. The Commission 
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would have to inquire into facts ; its duty 
would be to inquire into the means of reli- 
gious worship and of religious instruction, 
whether belonging to the Established 
Church or Dissenters. The inquiry too 
should be directed to a point of importance 
omitted by right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
and that was, to the state of the law, as 
connected with the repairing and building 
of Churches, and which, in many parts of 
the country, was a pregnant source of evil. 
Another point of inquiry would be as to 
any funds applicable to the purposes of the 
Established Church. It was as a friend to 
the Church that he took the present course 
for he did not wish to see that Church ex- 
cite an acrimonious opposition on the part 
of those with whom hitherto he had been 
on the best terms. It was his opinion that 
the inquiry he suggested would be attended 
with the best results, and would be con- 
ducive to the promotion of good feeling. 
Sir George Clerk said, he had listened 
with great attention and with much disap- 
pointment to the speech of the learned Lord. 
With respect to the taunt thrown out 
against his right hon. Friend for not having 
brought forward a measure on this subject, 
the learned Lord had totally forgotten that 
this subject had formed one of the topics of 
his Majesty’s Speech. His right hon. Friend 
(Sir R. Peel) had submitted a variety of 
measures to the House, which had met with 
a favourable reception; and in the Address 
to the Crown the House had _ pledged itself 
to take into consideration the state of the 
Church of Scotland, and the necessity of 
increasing the opportunities for religious 
worship to the poorer classes in Scotland. 
Could there be any ground, then, for the 
taunt of the learned Lord? The right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, had 
communicated many of his intended mea- 
sures of Reform to the House, and he ap- 
pealed to the House whether, if he had been 
prevented from proceeding in them, and 
from introducing others, by the great mass 
of business before the House, and by the 
loss of time occasioned by desultory conver- 
sations, the blame, if there were any, did 
not rest on the Gentlemen on the opposite 
benches. This was not the first time the | 
subject had been brought before the House. 
In 1818 and in 1824 grants to the Church 
of Scotland had been proposed, though for | 
certain reasons they had fallen to the 
ground. He regretted the tone of the 
learned Lord respecting the Established 
Church of Scotland, for the tone of his 
argument was fatal to the existence of all 
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| establishments. It had been said that meet- 
| ing-houses had been built by Dissenters in 
| Scotland ; but, however praiseworthy might 
' be the efforts of individuals, they did not 
absolve the State from the obligation of 
providing adequate means of worship for 
the people. He remembered an argument 
of the hon. and learned Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Dr. Lushington), when 
grants for building of churches were op- 
posed on that ground; he had said it was 
not to be endured that members of the 
Church of England were to be indebted to 
Dissenters for the means of public worship; 
and the same argument applied to the 
Church of Scotland. He (Sir G. Clerk) 
objected to this new mode of governing the 
country by means of Commissions. If a 
Commission of Inquiry was conducted with- 
out party spirit, he did not decry it; but 
coupling the speech of the learned Lord 
with the Motion to which it led, he could 
draw no other imference than that it 
was intended to hang up the question for 
a number of years. Some of the facts pro- 
posed to be inquired into, did not need in- 
quiry at all; for example, the law of build- 
ing chapels. If there was any doubt upon 
that subject, why did not the learned Lord 
introduce a Bill to explain it? He still 
trusted that the House might have some 
hope from the noble Lord, the Home Secre- 
tary, and that the Government did not adopt 
the sentiments of the learned Lord. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that the 
county he represented was unanimous in 
favour of the grant, and he coincided in 
their opinion, deeming it fitting that a grant 
should be made. The support of religion 
in a country drew after it the necessity of 
supporting an Establishment ; and the prin- 
ciple of this Motion involved the question 
between those who were for a Church [s- 
| tablishment, and those who were against it. 
He should vote in favour of the Amend- 
ment, not for the purpose of throwing cold 
water on the subject; but as the facts of 
the case were disputed, they must be decid- 
ed to the satisfaction of the country; and 
he was convinced they could not be so de- 
cided by means of a Committee of the House 
of Commons. He thought that the ap- 
pointment of a Commission would be a bet- 
ter mode of arriving at the truth. 

Mr. Wallace said, he had never been so 
much surprised as when he saw the notice 
of the right hon. Baronet for a Committee 
of Inquiry, as the intention was thereby 
evident of wishing to prevent the informa- 
tion being obtained for which the Returns 
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he (Mr.Wallace) had moved for, and which 
had been ordered by the House. These 
Returns would show the real extent of the 
accommodation in the Established and Dis- 
senting Churches, and therefore ought to 
be had before a Committee could enter on 
the question. Another important point was, 
the amount of unappropriated teinds, or 
tithes, and this was a subject which no 
Committee of this House could investigate 
properly. He had to tell the House dis- 
tinctly, that a large amount of Church pro- 


perty in Scotland, was still in the hands of 


the landed interest, who, along with their 
forefathers, had had the good sense not to 
make over for Church purposes more than 
one twenty fifth part instead of one-fifth 
part, which they were bound by law to do, 
if it should be required, for the Church. 
He himself held Church Tithes still unap- 
propriated in two parishes, and he would 
disdain to put his hand into the public purse 
while he had unapplied Church property in 
his pocket. Would the hon. Members op- 
posite subscribe to the same rule. The 
right hon. Baronet had endeavoured to 
prove that the increase of crime was attri- 
butable to want of Church accommodation 
in Scotland, and to prove the increase he 
had quoted the number of commitments at 


two different periods, to this he had to ob- 


ject. In the first place he ascribed the 
difference in the habits of the poorer classes 
in large towns, to the distress and destitu- 
tion brought on them by Tory misrule for 
half a century, which had reduced them to 
such a state of poverty as to be without 
proper clothing to go to church in ; and it 
was a well-known fact, that Scots people 
would rather stay at home, even from 
church, than be seen of a Sunday without 
proper clothing. As to commitments, they 
partly arose out of the same cause, and very 
considerably from the greatly increased ac- 
tivity and zeal in the department over which 
the learned Lord had so Jong presided. This 
activity had been attended with an immense 
expense to the country ; and however pro- 
fitable it was in certain quarters, the few 
convictions which took place as compared 
with the commitments, would prove how 
wasteful the system was. He did not mean 
te accuse the learned Lord of any peculiar 
harshness in the administration of his office. 
It was the office and not the learned Lord 
he complained of; being ready to admit, 
with the exception of a certain period of a 
peculiar character, the office had been mildly 
administered by the right hon. Baronet. 
In speaking of Commissions, he could not 
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but declare his conviction that no office in 
the State required more the supervision of 
a Commission than that of the Lord Advo- 
cate. He said this with perfect respect for 
his learned Friend who now so ably filled 
the office. He would not longer detain the 
House than to repeat his conviction of a 
Commission being the proper and only com- 
petent means of making an inquiry, espe- 
cially into the teinds, of which a large 
amount would be found where least expect- 
ed, and especially amongst the most wealthy 
of the titled Aristocracy, some of whom, 
although liable, contributed little or nothing 
at present to the maintenance of the Church. 
Mr. Gillon said, he could not assent to 
the appointment of either a Committee or a 
Commission to inquire into this subject, 
without giving up a great principle, which 
he was by no means inclined to surrender. 
He conceived it to be utterly un-Christian 
in principle, and unjust in practice, to bur- 
den the members of one persuasion for the 
advancement either of the spiritual doc- 
trines or the worldly emoluments of those 
of another. He was, therefore, inclined to 
mect the question by a direct negative. 
The right hon. Baronet had stated a defi- 
ciency of 30,000 in church accommodation 
at Glasgow ; but in this statement he had 
altogether omitted the mention of 35,000 
toman Catholics, who would not accept of 
Protestant ministrations were they offered 
to them. When they were deducted, an 
actual surplus of accommodation would ap- 
pear in Glasgow. After alluding to similar 
statistical returns regarding Edinburgh, he 
observed that he was far from denying that 
too many absented themselves altogether 
from the ordinances of religion ; but how 
was this evil to be met? By sending Mis- 
sionaries to instruct and convert the people, 
not by building more churches, while those 
already built were standingempty. But it 
was said that you must have more parishes 
and more endowed clergymen. In_ his 
opinion men, provided with endowments, 
were the least likely to display that zeal 
and diligence which ought to be the distin- 
euishing characteristics of a Missionary in 
such a cause. The fact was, the clergy of 
the Established Church, who, from the 
mode of their appointment by patronage, 
and a degree of remissness on their part, 
had become unpopular, were now jealous 
of the progress made by Dissenters, and this 
Was an attempt to put them down at the 
public expense. To show that this was the 
animus by which the Churchmen were ac- 
tuated, he could mention that he had re- 
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ceived accounts of various places in remote 
districts, where the Dissenters had erected 
churches, or preaching stations, which 
places, whatever might have been the 
amount of their previous spiritual destitu- 
tion, had been totally neglected by the 
members of the Established Church. No 
sooner, however, had the Dissenters cffected 
a settlement in these places than an attempt 
was made to dislodge them by building 
Chapels of Ease, or sending down Ministers 
provided out of the Royal bounty to oppose 
them, thus showing that the uprooting of 
dissent, and not the propagation of religion, 
was the object in view. But a great regard 
was professed for the spiritual interests of 
the poor. Every one knew that hitherto 
the Dissenters had been almost exclusively 
the instructors of the poor. Besides, the 
first use to be made of this grant of money, 
if obtained, was to endow the existing 
Chapels of Ease ; thus relieving the richer 
classes of a burthen for which they were 
now responsible, instead of employing it in 
the instruction of the poor. In his opinion 
it would be better to apply all the existing 
endowments to this object, leaving the 
richer members of the Establishment to 
build and endow churches for themselves, 
than to tax the community, in order to in- 
crease the wealth and influence of a domi- 
nant sect, without regard to justice or reason. 
Would the Government listen to their 
friends, or would they attempt by weak 
concessions to conciliate their bitter ene- 
mies? The Clergy of the Established 
Church were inclined, almost to a man, to 
use their influence to undermine the present 
Government ; they had been the enemies 
of all Reform. The Dissenters, on the other 
hand, had been the tried and consistent 
friends of public liberty. They ask no grant 
of money, not even to be relieved of the 
pressure imposed on them by the existing 
Establishment ; they only ask to be pro- 
tected against injustice and oppression. You 
may by such grants alienate the affections 
of the latter—by no concessions, however 
large, could you hope to conciliate the for- 
mer. The Churchmen, instead of cultivat- 
ing peace and good will among men, had 
lighted up the flames of religious discord in 
Scotland, whick were now blazing with a 
force almost incredible. It was because he 
considered that an inquiry would only tend 
to perpetuate this rancour, that he con- 
ceived it better to oppose the Motion alte- 
gether. 
The debate was adjourned. 
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NWOUSE OF LORDS, 
Irriday, June 12, 1835. 


Minutes.] Bills. The Royal Assent was given by Com- 
mission to the Oaths’ Abolition, and a great Number of 
Private Bills. —Read a second time :—Consolidated Fund. 

Petitions presented. By the Duke of Gorpon and Viscount 
MELVILLE, from several Places, for further Accomimoda- 
tion in Seoteh Churehes, and for Protection to the Estab- 
lished Chureh of Seotland.—By the Marquess of BrisTon 
and the Earl of Moruey, from Plymouth, and Bury St. 
Edmund’s, against allowing Beer to be drunk on the 
Premises of Beer Shops.—By the Marquess of BRisToL 
and the Earl of Harrowey, from several Places,—-for the 
Better Observance of the Sabbath. 


Epucarion.] Lord Brougham said, 
that it was in the recollection of their 
Lordships that the debate upon his Reso- 
lutions relative to Education had been 
postponed to the present time. He now 
proposed that the consideration of these 
Resolutions should be resumed on ‘Thursday 
next.—[Several noble Lords said that that 
day was the anniversary of the battle of 
Waterloo. ] —Oh! he begged pardon ; he 
would not let the schoolmaster come in 
competition with the hero on that day ; 
and if all conquerors fought with as pure 
motives, and for purposes as much directed 
to public advantage—[the Duke of Wel- 
lington bowed ]—there would be less ne- 
cessity than at present for arraying the 
schoolmaster against them. The noble and 
learned Lord then appointed Tuesday week 
for the further consideration of these Reso- 
lutions, observing that as there were some 
Resolutions in the House of Commons 
which embraced a part of his plan, and but 
a small though an important part of it, he 
wished to bring it as early as possible before 
their Lordships. 

The Lords ordered to be summoned for 
Tuesday week. 


Lorp Brovenam’s Penston.] Lord 
Srougham said, that he had had an oppor- 
tunity, somewhat irregularly, but such as 
all their Lordships enjoyed, of knowing 
that there had been certain statements made 
in another place which were very compli- 
mentary to him, but which, as they were 
wholly untrue, he was most anxious to 
contradict. It was said that he now en- 


joyed a pension of 15,000/.; he wished he 


did: it was a pension of 5,000/.; and it 
was said that he enjoyed this pension 
merely for having had a large salary as 
Chancellor for the term of four years. He 
should have that pension if he had only 
been five minutes Chancellor. It was said 
that he gave up nothing for it ; he gave up 
a larger, a much larger income. He was 
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ready to take these parties strictly at their 
word, and if these excellent persons would 
send up a Bill enabling him to have again 
what he had given up—his practice at "the 
Bar, he should—he meant it not offensively 
to their Lordships, whose good will and 
favour he was always anxious to conciliate, 
however unfortunate he might have been 
in his attempt—be the first person to second 
such a Bill, and further it in its progress 
through that House. These persons, these 
very persons, who, when he made an offer 
to take upon himself a most Jaborious office, 
in order to save the pension, these very 
persons were those who, by the clamour 
they raised, drove him, against his better 
judgment, to retract the offer he had made. 
He said at the time, ‘* Now mark what will 
follow ; these very persons who raise this 
clamour will be the first to complain of me 
for having a pension.” They were the 
first persons to do so. He was not alto- 
gether idle. What he did was certainly 
voluntary ; there was no necessity for him 
to perform any labour, but he had thought 
it his duty to assist as far as he could in 
the administration of the judicial business 
of this House. In that labour he had em- 
ployed six or seven hours each day for 
a period of ten weeks, since the judicial 
business had commenced sitting five or six 
days during the week. He did not sit in 
that way in consideration of the provision 
he received, for he had a right to that pro- 
vision; but he did sit to assist in the 
administration of the judicial business of 
that House, and no one could say that that 
business was inattentively, though it might 
be ill performed ; for he believed that in 
no period had there been so many written 
judgments delivered as by himself in the 
course of this Session. 
Subject dropped. 


Slaves in the 


SLAvEs IN THE Mavritius.] Lord 
Brougham said, that he had yesterday 
asked a question relative to slavery in the 
Mauritius, when his noble Friend the 
Secretary for the Colonies was not present. 
He now begged leave to repeat that ques- 
tion. There were 30,000 negroes in the 
Mauritius as slaves. ‘They were made so 
by acts of piracy and otherwise; and he 
wished to know, first, whether any means 
had been adopted to effect their release ; 
and, secondly, whether any steps had been 
taken to interpose a public decree, which 


should render it impossible for any one of 


the slaves thus detained to be taken into 
the account in the distribution of the twenty 
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million sterling, which had been voted as 
compensation to the slave-owner. 

Lord Glenelg said, that in order to 
answer the question put to him by his 
noble and learned Friend, he feared he 
would have to trespass for a longer period 
on their Lordships’ attention than he could 
have wished. His noble and learned Friend 
had truly said that this was a most impor- 
tant and interesting subject, and he (Lord 
Glenelg) could assure their Lordships that 
no one felt its interest and importance more 
deeply than he did. His noble and learned 
Friend, however, had allowed that it was 
a subject surrounded by difficulties, and no 
one could more accurately judge of those 
difficulties than his nobleand learned Friend. 
He (Lord Glenelg) offered this observation 
merely to show to their Lordships that the 
subject had not wholly escaped his attention, 
and that he was fully aware of the practical 
difficulties in the way of accomplishing the 
object which his noble and learned Friend 
seemed to have in view. Although he 
said this, he would be most happy to give 
his support to any measure by which the 
evil could be remedied; but he, at the 
same time, feared that the period for such 
a measure had long since passed. Their 
Lordships must all feel that the difficulties 
which surrounded the identification of any 
individual negro who had been illegally 
imported into the Mauritius were all but 
insurmountable. It was, he admitted, 
quite true that there had been illegal im- 
portatiens of slaves into that colony. The 
fact had been satisfactorily ascertained by 
the Commissioners who had been sent out 
there to inquire into the subject. And 
although they stated that this illegal traffic 
had been carried on to a considerable extent, 
they did not specify whether the number of 
negroes imported amounted to 30,000, or 
any other number; they mentioned no 
specific number. Now, besides the difficulty 
of selecting and identifying any individual 
negro who had been illegally imported, 
there were a great variety of other diffi. 
culties in the way; inasmuch as the impor- 
tation of slaves into the Mauritius had 
altogether ceased during the last fifteen 
years. It had been his duty since he 
entered the office which he had the honour 
to hold, to examine into the facts connected 
with this question, and from the best infor- 
mation he was able to procure on the 
subject, he had arrived at the conclusion 
that since 1820 no importation of slaves 
had taken place into the Mauritius. It 
was in the years 1817, 1818, and 1819, 
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that the first attempts to put an_ end | conclusion under such circumstances, which, 


to the traffic in the colony were made 


by Colonel Hall and Colonel Darling. | 
Those officers did their duty admirably, | 


and the result 
all further importation of slaves. 
a treaty was made with the King of Mada- 
gascar, he being the great importer of 
slaves, the effect of which was, to put an 
end to any further importation. In 1826, 
another measure was passed relative to the 
trade, and which completely answered its 
purpose. He mentioned these facts, in 
order to show that they must go back for 
nearly twenty years to find out any indi- 
viduals who had been illegally imported as 
slaves. The difficulty of proving the fact 
of illegal importation would, therefore, be 
very great; and this he said, not from any 
opinion he had formed himself upon the 
subject, but upon the authority of gentlemen 
who were well acquainted with legal pro- 


yas, that an end was put to 


ceedings, and consequently enabled to speak | 


; He was 
told that a negro who had been illegally 
imported was entitled to his freedom, be- 


with accuracy on such matters. 


cause, never having been a slave, he had | 


never forfeited his liberty ; but then came 
the difficulty of proving such a case. It 
could not, as he understood, be proved in 
any Court in the Isleof France, and although 


an appeal might be made to the Court of | 
Admiralty, he believed that such an appeal | 


would not be successful, because, even 
admitting the negro to be evidence in his 
own case, still the confusion in which such 
testimony was proverbially involved, a con- 
fusion inconceivable to persons unacquainted 
with the character of such witnesses, ren- 
dered it utterly impossible to arrive at the 
truth. Until the Isle of France became 
an acquisition of this country, the slave 
trade was carried on there to a considerable 
extent; but he admitted that his noble 
Friend (Lord Ripon), when at the head of 
the Colonial Department, applied himself 
to this subject. His noble Friend commis- 
sioned a gentleman to go out to the Isle of 
France to ascertain whether or not illegal 
importations were still carried on there ; 
and this gentleman, but not without great 
trouble and expense, succeeded in bringing 
several cases of this description to trial. 
The number of negroes thus proved to have 
been illegally imported amounted to from 
400 to 500 ; but he (Lord Glenelg) doubted 
very much whether, if a similar attempt 
were now made, it would not be completely 
baffled. Indeed, he did not believe that it 
would be possible to arrive at any certain 


In 1821, | 
/one could be to arrest the evil. 





no doubt, was the reason why the Govern- 
ment had not been able to follow up the 
course which his noble Friend had adopted. 
Now he (Lord Glenelg) lamented that such 
was the case, as he was as desirous as any 
He did 
not, however, see how that could be done ; 
but if his noble and learned Friend would 
suggest any means of effecting that objcct, 
all he could say was that it should have his 
best consideration. To show that he was 
not indifferent to the subject, he was reaty 
to admit that even if one single instance 
could be established, it should be visi ed 
with the penalties of the law; but whik 
he said this, he would, with their Lord- 
ships’ permission, take the liberty of meking 


one observation, which would go to show 


that slaves were not now in so wretched 
and deplorable a condition as formerly. 
He was by no means desirous of narrowing 
the feeling with which they were generally 
regarded, but it must be acknowledged on 
all hands that their situation since the 
passing of the Slavery Abolition Act was 
better than it had been at any former 
period. He had already admitted that if 
even a single case of illegal importation 
could be brought home, it would justify the 
interposition of the Government; but as 
the negro, whether slave or not, would 
have to pass through an apprenticeship 
before he received his freedom, it was, he 
must say, a source of consolation to think 
that the change which had taken place in 
the law had so far improved his situation, 
as he had now only to work seven hours 
and a half a day, and was amply provided 
with both food and raiment. While he 
said this, he wished it to be fully under- 
stood that if any cure for the evil could be 
discovered, he should gladly avail himself 
of it ; but at the same time he thought thet 
the representation came too late to enable 
the application of a remedy, as the Rules 
and Orders respecting the compensation to 
be given to the slave-owners must have 
reached the Colony in January or February 
last, and were now actually in force. For 
these reasons he should be reluctant to take 
any step at present upon the subject ; but, 
with respect to the question of compen- 
sation, he certainly should regret extremely 
that any person who had taken part in the 
illegal importation of slaves should also 
share in the compensation to be given to 
the bond fide slave-owner. He feared, 
however, they were precluded from raising 
the objection by the Slavery Abolition Act; 
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but if that were not the case, all he could 
now do was to repeat his readiness to con- 
sider any suggestion on the subject which 
might be thrown out. 

Lord Brougham must say, that if we 
were to pay 500,000/. or 600,000/. in re- 
spect of illegally imported slaves, or in other 
words, for felony and piracy, it would be 
one of the most hateful operations ever 
perpetrated in the financial concerns of 
this country. He was not sure, however, 
that we should not be compelled to do some- 
thing of this kind, but thought that means 
might be found to narrow the amount of 
this species of compensation by instituting 
a proper inquiry on the spot. He had re- 
ceived suggestions on this subject from per- 
sons acquainted with the Mauritius, which 
he should refer to theColonial-oflice, in the 
hope that they would not be discarded 
till they were found after mature considera- 
ton incapable of producing the effect which 
their authors anticipated from their adop- 
tion. 

The Earl of Ripon said, that when in the 
Colonial-Office he had applied his attention 
to this subject, and, acting on information 
communicated to him by persons well ae- 
guainted with the Mauritius, he gave in- 
structions to facilitate the bringing cases 
of illegally imported slaves before the 
Court of Admiralty. The result of the 
inquiries made had been more efficacious 
than his noble Friend supposed: for before 
his instructions were sent out upwards of 
1,200 individuals had been released. How 
many more were liberated after the new 
instructions went out he could not tell. 
[Lord Glenelg :—I believe 500.] Very 
likely. With regard to compensation, if it 
could be proved in reference to any one 
person that he had been illegally imported, 
the owner could not claim compensation on 
account of an individual who, though held 
in slavery, in point of law never was a 
slave. He admitted that proof of the fact 
would be attended with incalculable difi- 
culty. However, he again said, if it could 
be shown that an individual had been 
illegally imported, neither on account of 
him nor of his descendants was an owner 
entitled to compensation. ‘The whole slave 
population of the Mauritius did not exceed 
65,000, and he thought his noble and 
learned Friend had overstated the amount 
of compensation for illegally imported 


slaves when he fixed it at 600,000/. 

Lord Glenelg said, that from 1810 to 
1826 nearly 3,000 persons held in slavery 
had been liberated; but those were slaves 
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Canada Commissioner. 


captured by our cruisers or illegally ad- 
judged. 


Spanish <Avxiniaries.] Viscount 
Strang ford wished to inquire of the noble 
Lord at the head of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in reference to an Order in Council 
recently published in the Gazelle, by 
which British subjects were permitted to 
enter into the service of the Queen of Spain, 
whether the Government of this country 
contemplated making any provision for the 
widows and families of those persons who 
might perish in the contest which they 
were thus invited to engage in, or whether 
the Spanish Government intended to take 
that care on itself?—Or, if neither the 
British or Spanish Governments meant. to 
take this course, he wished to know whether 
it was intended that the widows and 
orphans of persons who might be killed, or 
the families of those who should be disabled 
by wounds from earning their livelihood, 
were to be thrown as a burthen upon the 
parishes of this country. 

Viscount Melbourne said, it would be 
more ‘convenient, if notice were given of 
such questions as that just proposed by the 
noble Viscount. Those British subjects 
who might enter the service of the Queen 
of Spain under the permission recently 
promulgated must look to the Government 
they were about to serve, and not to the 
Government of this country, for any pro- 
vision which was to be made hereafter, and 
take all the chances of the service which 
they entered with their eyes open; they 
could have no claim on his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and must depend upon other 
means. 

Viscount Strang ford.—That is, they o1 
their families must come upon the parishes 
in England. 

The Duke of [Wellington gave notice, 
that he should move on Monday for the 
production of the London Gazelle, tor the 
purpose of drawing a more distinct explana- 
tion from the noble Viscount on the sub- 
ject referred to. 

The Marquess of Londonderry hoped 
that the Order in Council would be taken 
regularly into consideration. 


Canapa CommissioNER. |] The Earl of 
Aberdeen said, that he had hitherto ab- 
stained from putting any questions on the 
subject of Canada, and had avoided entering 
prematurely upon the consideration of that 
important topic, from a desire not to ems 
barrass noble Lords opposite in the cone 
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sideration or performance of their duty, 
but having seen in the Gazelle the appoint- 


ment of a noble Lord to the oftice of 


Governor of the Colony, he thought the 
time had arrived when he might advert to 
the state of Canada. It was due to the 
importance of the subject and just to the 
House and to the country, and a duty 
which he owed to himself from what had 
taken place formerly in reference to it and 
to the pledges he had given on the matter, 
to state what was the condition of the 
question at the time when the late Govern- 
ment resigned oflice. He also thought it 
only fair to noble Lords opposite, especially 
to the noble Lord at the head of the Colonial 
Department, to atlord them an opportunity 
of stating, so far as they might think con- 
sistent with their duty, the course which 
they proposed to adopt in relation to 
Canada. Important as the subject was, he 
was aware that it now excited comparatively 
little interest in the House, 
much mistaken, if, in a short time, it would 


but he was} 


{June | 








not be pressed upon their notice, he hoped | 


not under circumstances of additional pain 
and difficulty. He would not detain their 
Lordships with a minute narrative of the 
differences existing between this country 
and Canada, but would only advert shortly 
to what had taken place in the course of 
the last year. arly in last year certain 
Resolutions were passed by the House of 
Assembly of Lower Canada—twenty-two 
Resolutions—embodying a number of griev- 
ances, and containing various subjects of 
complaint, comprising much recriminatory 
matter against the local Government and 
the Government of this country. These 
Resolutions came before Parliament, and 
were in April, last year, referred to a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, which 
examined the subject and continued their 
labours for upwards of three months, having 
before them every document that could be 
afforded by the Colonial Office, and all the 
evidence which it was possible to collect. 
The Committee made their Report on the 
3rd of July. In that Report they declared 
no opinion of their own in reference to the 
subjects contained in the Resolutions, but 
lamented that much misconstruction of the 
measures of Government appeared to prev ail 
in the colony, and referred it to the Go- 
vernment of this country to adopt measures 
calculated to clear up those misconstruc- 
tions and restore harmony. From that 
time till the dissolution of the noble 
Viscount’s Government, he did not think 
any step had been taken in furtherance or 
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execution of this recommendation. ‘True, 
a right hon. Gentleman had stated, that on 
the very day of the dissolution of the 
verument (the 15th of November) he did 
address a despatch to Lord Aylmer, in 
which he informed his Lords hip, that he 
Was prepare. d to send him full instructions 
on all points at issue on the next day but 
one—the {7th; but lamented that the dis- 
solution of the Government prevented him 
from doing so. Now, whatever might have 
been the opinions and intentions of that 
right hon. Gentleman, it was impossible 
that any such instructions would or could 
have been sent out for some time. When 
he succeeded the right hon. Gentleman, 
in the office of Colonial Secretary, he 
found no vestige of any such instructions— 
no record of any proceedings on the subject 
in the Colonial Ofte. Having entered on 
a subject entirely new to him, and without 
the aid any knowledge of his prede- 

intentions, he le time im 
himself conversant with the 
Question - he could, and after due investi- 
and the ] lapse of a certa n yp _— 
did se a despatch to Lord Aylmer, in 
which he announced the intention of "Go 
vernment to appoint a special Commissioner 
for the purpose of inves tigating and re- 
dressing all he grievances submitted to his 
and at the time he 
noble Lord a general view of the 
the instructions pre- 
for the guidance'of such Commissioner 
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consideration ; 
gave the 
spirit and tenour of 
pared f 
That despatch the Governor communicated 
to the Canadian House of Assembly; i 
was prin ried in the provine pap 
since been rohan into the English journals, 
and probab ly such of their ordships as 
took an active interest in the subject had 
seen it. He trusted that no blame could 
attach to the spirit of the measures which 
the late Government “ey 1 it in contempla- 
tion to adopt. A noble Lord was finally 
selected for the Feedh office of Commis. 
sioner, but when the noble Lord’s instrue- 
tions were far advanced, it became apparent 
to him (the Earl of Aberdeen) that possibly 
he might not have to direct the 
of them. Under such circumstances, he 
might have declined to proneen further, 
and left the matter as he found it 
he thought it his duty to bring 
subject to a state of completion, whatever 
might be the result, and leave it in as com- 
plete a state as he could, in order that noble 
Lords opposite might be able to execute it, if 
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execution 


: however 


the whole 


it should not be his own fate to do so. The 
instructions were completed. Having 
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formed his own judgment upon all points 
at issue, having received the concurrence of 
his colleagues in the proposed course of 
policy, and finally, having obtained his 
Majesty’s consent, he said the instructions 
were completed and given into the posses- 
sion of the party who was to execute 
them in the first week of April. Had his 
noble Friend (Earl Amherst) proceeded in 
the execution of his duty under his noble 
successor in office, he should have been 
most anxious and ready to take any share 


of the responsibility for the instructions 
issued. If any alterations had been 
necessary, or if any fresh instructions 


conceived in the same spirit as his own 
had been suggested by the noble Lord 
(Lord Glenelg), he should have been most 
happy to have co-operated with him. How- 
ever, noble Lords opposite adopted a different 
course. He would not enter into a detail 
of the nature and form of the instructions 
—it was suflicient to say, they were in 
strict conformity with the declarations he 
had formerly made in the House, and em- 
braced the largest possible measure of con- 
ciliation, consistent with what was indis- 
pensable for the maintenance of the King’s 
dominion in the province. Short of that,point, 
the instructions proceeded on a principle of 
the utmost liberality. When he talked of 
Jarge and liberal concessions, their Lordships 
were not to presume that sacrifices were to 
be made by this country, for it would be 
unjust to infer that what was conceded to 
Canada was lost to England. He could 
not conceive what interest this country 
could have in refusing large and liberal 
concessions—Legislative Assemblies were 
not to be treated as children, and entirely 
directed from this country ; but should be 
left to the enjoyment of the utmost freedom, 
consistent with the maintenance of the 
King’s dominion, Of what use were Le- 
gislative Assemblies, if they did not relieve 
the parent State from the responsibility and 
difficulty of constant interference in their 
concerns? Noble Lords opposite, however, 
did not think it advisable to adopt the 
course which he was prepared to pursue, 
and had therefore assumed the entire of 
that responsibility, which he should have 
been happy to have shared with them. 
He must confess, it was not without appre- 
hension that he looked to the consequences 
of this change of proceeding. If the noble 
Lord had thought fit to act on his (the Earl 
of Aberdeen’s) decision, much delay would 
have been avoided, which he feared was 
now likely to be attended with mischievous 
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effects. Lord Aylmer in consequence of 
the information, that a Commissioner was 
going out, convened an_ extraordinary 
meeting of the Legislative Assembly for 
the 30th or 31st of last May. ‘The As- 
sembly would have met by this time, and 
if the noble Lord (Lord Glenelg) had 
acted on his predecessor’s determination, 
the noble Earl (Earl Amherst) would have 
arrived in the province about this time, and 
entered at once upon a course of conciliation. 
As matters stood, the Assembly would have 
met before now, and the Governor would 
have had no option but to dissolve it, a 
course which he apprehended could not but 
be attended with bad effects. He could 
not help expressing regret that the person 
intrusted with the important office of Com- 
missioner should have been changed—an 
observation by which he meant nothing in- 
vidious to the individuals now selected for 
the duty. He had been given to under- 
stand that noble Lords opposite expressed 
themselves desirous that the noble Earl 
(Earl Amherst) should continue to hold 
the office to which he had been appointed 
by their predecessors ; if so, he must say, 
that rather extraordinary means had been 
resorted to to insure compliance with their 
wishes, for Ministers had adopted a course 
which rendered it impossible for the noble 
Earl to continue in the situation. He 
thought they could have expected no other 
result than the noble Earl’s resignation, 
from the steps which they had taken. He 
begged to say, that the appointment of the 
noble Earl was not a political step on his 
part. He had no political connexion, and 
very little personal communication, with 
the noble Earl. He believed the noble 
Earl was a supporter of the Government of 
which the noble Viscount formed a part ; 
he was certainly a member of his Majesty's 
household during that Government. He 
did not mention this as forming, in his 
opinion, any special qualification of the 
noble Earl, or any recommendation — to 
his (the Earl of Aberdeen’s) favourable 
opinion—not at all; but what did re- 
commend the noble Earl to him was 
the knowledge he possessed of the noble 
Earl’s sound judgment and discretion, of 
his long experience in public life, and the 
high offices the duties of which he had 
discharged with great credit to himself and 
advantage to the country. And, above all, 
the noble Earl was recommended to him by 
his amiable character and conciliating dis- 
position. These were the considerations 
which induced him to select the noble Earl, 
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and after the appointment, in giving his 
opinion and explaining his views on the 
subject to the noble Earl, he had seen 
enough to induce him now to say that he 
had never been instrumental in any appoint- 
ment with which he had more reason to be 
thoroughly satisfied. As to the course 
now proposed to be taken, the noble Lord 
(Glenelg) would explain his intentions so 
far as he thought fit. He saw that a 
Governor and Captain-general of our North 
American provinces was appointed, and 
thence he was naturally led to conclude 
that there was no intention to send out a 
Commissioner, for if he could have pre- 
vailed on himself to recall Lord Aylmer, 
he never would have thought of sending 
out aCommissioner. However, from what 
he had subsequently heard, a Commission 
was intended to be sent out; a course 
which appeared to him not only useless, 
but worse than useless. It might be a fit 
thing in this country in moments of 
timidity, in order to get rid of a difficulty, 
to appoint a Commission of Inquiry, which 
he understood the new Commission was to 
be; but in this case a Commissioner ought 
to go out ready to act, and a Commission 
of Inquiry was worse than useless. It was 
competent to and incumbent on the Govern- 
ment to decide at once on all important 
matters now at issue in Canada; there were 
but few, and those trifling matters, on which 
further inquiry was required. However, 
he spoke in the dark on this subject, and 
should be still happy to hear what expla- 
nation the Government could offer. He 
had not brought the subject forward in a 
feeling of hostility to the Government ; he 


did not disguise his apprehension that the | 


course about to be taken, if he understood 


{June 12} 





it aright, was not so calculated to lead to a 
favourable result as that which the late | 


Government contemplated; but he still 
hoped he might be mistaken in his fears, 
and, in or out of the House, he should 


never be wanting in any efforts in his | 


power to forward a favourable termination 
of existing difficulties. In conclusion, the 
noble Earl moved for a Copy of the Com- 
mission by which his Majesty had been 
pleased to appoint the Earl of Gosford 
Captain-general and Governor-in-chief of 
the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada. 

Lord Glenelg offered his acknowledg- 
ments to the noble Earl for the moderate 
spirit and temper in which he had brought 
forward his motion. This was a most im- 
portant subject, and one above all party 
considerations; and he felt bound to admit 
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he had ascertained that the noble Earl, 
when in office, had undertaken the ques- 
tion in reference to the good of this country 
and the colony, and not with a view to party 
considerations. He regretted, in common 
with the noble Earl, that delay had taken 
place in the matter. He would not enter 
into the supposed delay that occurred last 
year, not wishing to excite any discussion 
on that subject. His noble friend seemed 
to be of opinionthat, notwithstanding what 
his right hon. Friend had said, Canada had 
not formed the subject of any document 
then in possession of his right hon. Friend. 
The Earl of Aberdeen begged to observe, 
that he had never said that his right hon. 
predecessor in office had not prepared a 
document containing his own views on the 
subject of Canada. His right hon. prede- 
cessor had sent out a despatch stating that 
those views would be submitted to the 
Cabinet on the 15th of November, and 
that full instructions would be sent out on 
the 17th. Now, it had turned out impos- 
sible that that promise could be fulfilled. 
Lord Glenelg knew that his right hon. 
Friend had been most anxious te bring the 
subject under the consideration of the 
Cabinet, and, in point of fact, he also 
knew that it would have been immediately 
brought under their consideration but for 
events to which he would no further 
allude. His noble Friend said, that he 
had formed his opinions on this subject 
in great liberality. He most cheerfully 
admitted that the instructions which his 
noble Friend had prepared for the Commis- 
sioner to Canada were drawn up im a 
liberal spirit. His noble Friend, however, 
seemed to think that it was possible for the 
present Government to have taken up the 
question exactly as he had left it. Un- 
doubtedly it would have been more easy 
for him to have done so. His first impulse 
certainly was to adopt the measure of his 
predecessor in office, and to close every part 
of the transaction in this country. But, 
with the noble Earl ready to depart for the 
Canadas, with a measure to be executed 
there, of which he must be answerable for 
the results, he put it to the noble Lord 
opposite whether he would have acted in a 
manner befitting the office which he had 
the honour to hold, supposing that he had 
adopted the instructionsfissued by his noble 
predecessor, and had sheltered himself from 
all responsibility under the responsibility 
which attached to his noble Friend for 
issuing them. Would it have been con- 


sistent with his official character to have 
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stated, “I find these instructions ready to 
my hand, and I will accede to them with- 
out examination?” [The Earl of Ader- 
deen.—Not without examination.] Not 
without examination ? Then there was 
no blame to be cast on Ministers that they 
did not proceed immediately, but took 
some time for inquiry. His noble Friend 
would undoubtedly have been willing to 
take his full share of responsibility, but he 
was sure that no man in his situation 
would have consented to allow his noble 
Friend to take a share in any responsibility 
which did not justly attach to his actions. 
It, therefore, became his duty to look into 
the nature of those instructions, and to 
see whether he could defend the whole of 
them. No one was more aware than his 
noble Friend of the vast extent of this 
question in all its bearings. He did not 
mean to say that he himself had mastered 
it. He had, however, looked into it 
diligently, and had exercised his judgment 
upon it to the best of his ability. After 
the most deliberate examination on the part 
both of himself and of his colleagues in the 
Government, it had been thought proper to 
change the instructions drawn up by his 
noble Friend. His noble Friend said, that 
he regretted extremely the change of person 
who had been selected as Commissioner. 
He (Lord Glenelg) regretted it too, for 
nothing was more true than that his 
Majesty's Government wished the noble 
Earl (Larl Amherst) to retain the situation 
to which he had been appointed. He was 
glad to see that noble Earl that evening in 
his place: and, seeing him there, he ap- 
pealed to the noble Lord, whether the 
Ministry were not desirous to obtain for 
the country a covtinuance of his services 
in the Canadas. His noble Friend had 
said that it was impossible for the noble 
Earl to give Ministers his services, now 
that a Commission of three persons had 
been appointed, instead of a single Com- 
missioner. ‘lo that he would only add, in 
reply, that among the reasons which the 
noble Earl had given for declining the 
appointment there was no statement of any 
disapprobation of the plan jaid down by 
his Majesty’s Government. He would not 
pretend to follow his noble Friend, point 
by point, through his speech; he must, 
however, allude to the inquiry made by 
his noble Friend as to the intentions of his 
Majesty’s Government on this question. 
Instead of appointing a single Commis- 
sioner his Majesty’s Government proposed 
to appoint a Commission consisting of three 
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persons, one of whom was to be the Go- 
vernor of the Canadas, to inquire into the 
grievances of those colonies. As far as 
was consistent with his duty, every infor- 
mation respecting the nature of that 
Commission should be aflorded to their 
Lordships. He was sure that their Lord- 
ships would recollect that last year the 
House of Assembly in Canada sent over a 
petition to this country complaining of 
various grievances. ‘That petition was re- 
ferred to a Committee of the House of 
Commons, but nothing had been done as 
to the Canadas since then. With regard 
to the question as it now stood, he thought 
that all the noble Lords opposite would 
agree with him that it was impossible to 
pass by that appeal from Canada to Eng- 
land without examination. ‘Then, as the 
House of Assembly had complained of grie- 
vances, there were only three modes of 
acting with respect to them. You might 
object instantly to all their complaints, and 
reject them entirely ; or you might reject 
them in part, and concede them in 
part; or you might grant an inquiry 
into them with a view of redressing the 
grievances, if they were found to exist. 
Now, to reject their complaints instantly 
and entirely without inquiry would of 
course have been an improper line. It 
would have been deemed most objectionable 
even by the people of England. ‘The 
petitioners had presented a petition com- 
plaining of grievances. A Committee of 
the House of Commons had heard their 
evidence, but had resolved that it ought 
not to be made public. All the Report which 
that Committee had made consisted of a 
recommendation to the Government to take 
such measures as they should deem proper 
to redress the grievances complained of. 
The petitioners would therefore have a 
right to say—‘ You suppressed the evi- 
dence which we gave; from that time we 
have been precluded from coming before 
you—and now you pronounce the entire 
and instant rejection of our claims.” That 
course he thought was one which none of 
their Lordships would recommend. But 
if it were determined partially to reject 
and partially to grant the demands of the 
petitioners, that was equally open to ob- 
jection. ‘That could not be done without 
offending two parties, both those who 
assented to and those who denied the ex- 
istence of grievances. There were at pre- 
sent in this country two deputies from 
Montreal and Quebec, specially delegated 
from Canada, claiming to be heard in 
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their own persons before Parliament on 
this subject. ‘Those persons would have : 
right to complain if any concessions were 
to be made which they might deem inju- 
rious to those whom they represented, 
without their being heard upon the sub- 
ject. If, then, an inquiry was to be in- 
stituted, the only question left for con- 
sideration was, where should that inquiry 
take place? He thought that there could 
be little doubt that the proper place for 
such inquiry was the country in which the 
people resided who were aflected by the 
alleged grievances, and in which remedies 
to those grievances must be applied. It had 
been asked by his noble Friend what 
reason there was for sending out more 
Commissioners than one. Now, it struck 
him that if a real and a searching inquiry was 
to be instituted, more than one Commis- 
sioner would be wanted to conduct it. The 
vast field of inquiry into which it would 
be necessary to enter in Canada would be 
beyond the powers of any single individual 
to undertake. Not only political questions 
but fiscal questions and judicial questions 
and legal questions of great importance, 
must come under the examination of the 
Commission, and it was therefore no dispa- 
ragement to any individual, let his talents 
be what they might, to say that he would 
scarcely be able to grapple single-handed 
with the whole extent of the various sub- 
jects which must come under his considera- 
tion. It was not by receiving information 
at this distance from the Canadas that the 
best means of conciliating their inhabitants 
could be devised. If he wished to ascer- 
tain their grievances, and to learn what 
were the best practical remedies for them 
in the opinion of sober-minded men, the 
best mode of acquiring that knowledge 
was by mixing personally with them, and 
obtaining from their own mouths a know- 
ledge of their feelings. If the Legisla- 
ture received the delegates from the Cana- 
das, and took their testimony, it ought 
not to forget that those delegates must be 
the representatives of extreme opinions, 
and the best advocates of their respective 
vauses. If, therefore, the Legislature 
wished to obtain the best information, it 
must be sought by personal inquiry among 
the inhabitants of the country, who were 
most competent to afford it. The noble 
Lord, concluded by thanking their Lord- 
ships for the indulgent attention with 
which they had listened to his observations. 

The Earl of Aberdeen, in reply, stated 
that he did not blame the Government for 
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the course which it had adopted ; he only 
regretted that they had not deemed it ex- 
pedient to pursue the same line which the 
late Government had chalked out for itself. 
If, however, in consequence of the adoption 
of a less liberal course than that which he 
had intended to pursue, tke result should 
be less favourable than their Lordships all 
wished, he should then, if he found that 
there was any likelihood of our being 
obliged to resort to other measures, con- 
sider it to be his duty to move that a copy 
of the instructions which he had_pre- 
pared should be laid before their Lordships, 
in order that they might sce what would 
have been the consequences had a dif- 
ferent policy been adopted. 
Motion agreed to. 
sian 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 12, 1835. 


MiNnvuTEs.] Bills. Read a second time :—Bribery at Elee- 
tions; Durham Court of Pleas; Western Australla; Civil 
Bill Courts (Ireland).—Read a third time:—Annual 


Indemnity. 


SLAVES IN THE Maurririus.] Mr. 
Fowel Burton took the opportunity of ask- 
ing the Under-Sceretary for the Colonies 
whether any measures had been taken to 
prevent the payment of compensation for 
slaves illegally imported into the jlsland of 
Mauritius ? 

Sir George Grey supposed the question 
of the hon. Member to refer to importa- 
tions between the years 1810 and 1820. 
Since 1820 there was no evidence to show 
that any Ulegal importations had been made. 
He apprehended that the greatest difficulty 
had been, and would be found in distin- 
guishing the individual slaves improperly 
introduced into the island; and no mea- 
sures of the kind alluded to had been 
taken, simply because they would not be 
effectual. Under the existing laws, slaves 
illegally imported previous to the Emanci- 
pation Act became subject to apprentice- 
ship. [Since the Emancipation Act the 
whole mass of slaves in the Mauritius had 
become subject to apprenticeship, which 
was only to last for a very limited period. 
As to the illegality of the importations, 
and the claims of the owners, the Commis. 
sioners were themselves sworn, and had the 
power of taking evidence upon oath ; and 
to them, he apprehended, it must be left. 
Mr. Fowel Buxton said, that the answer 
was so unsatisfactory that, on the part of 
an hon. Friend, he gave notice of his ins 
tention to bring the subject again under 
the consideration of the House, 
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Subject dropped. 


Breach of Privilege — 


Distress 1N IRELAND.] Mr. Sinclair 
begged to ask the noble Lord the Secretary 
for Ireland, if the Government had re- 
ceived any accounts of a famine in the 
western parts of Ireland ? 

Lord Morpeth said, that it was very true 
that Government had received very dis- 
tressing accounts of the state of the popu- 
lation on the south-west coast of Ireland ; 
and he could assure the hon. Member that 
the subject occupied the earnest and anxious 
attention of his Majesty’s Government. 
Such steps had already been taken as were 
supposed best calculated to alleviate the 
distress. He hoped that the hon. Member 
would not press him into giving further par- 
ticulars, as it might raise hopes among the 
sufferers which he was afraid might be dis- 
appointed. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that it was by no 
means desirable that the idea should go 
forth that it was the intention of Govern- 
ment to come forward, as it would prevent 
the gentry of the country from exerting 
themselves. 

Mr. Filzstephen French said, that if any 
money were advanced by the Government, 
it ought ultimately to be levied upon the 
landlords, for if the Government ad- 
vanced it without some provision of that 
kind, the landlords would contribute no- 
thing. 


BREACH PRIVILEGE. — IpswicH 
Exvection.] The Speaker called upon 
the Serjeant-at-Arms to state if any of the 
parties were in custody against whom 
warrants had been issued ? 

The Serjeant-at-Arms replied, that John 
Bury Dasent, Esq. was in custody 

The Speaker gave orders to have him 
brought to the Bar; but on Mr. Gisborne 
saying he had a Petition to present on be- 
half of Mr. Dasent, 

The Speaker directed him to withdraw. 

Mr. Gisborne proceeded to say, that he 
had a petition to present to that House on 
behalf of the individual who had been at 
the Bar. The petitioner candidly stated 
what his conduct had been, and the motives 
for it. In the petition it was observed, 
that he stood charged with avoiding to give 
evidence before that hon. House. To this 
charge the petitioner submitted an account 
of his proceedings, and which, he hoped 
would show that if there had been a breach 
of privilege, and a violation of the authority 
of Parliament—a privilege and authority 
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for which he entertained the highest re- 
spect, such breach of privilege was uot in- 
tentional. He stated, that having been 
present after the last Ipswich election, 
and understanding that a petition would 
be presented against the return of Mr. 
Dundas and Mr. F. Kelly, and, being un- 
willing to be examined as a witness, and 
wishing to give the sitting Members the 
advantage of examining him, when the 
time would be suitable, he deemed it to be 
the most fitting for their interests to re- 
main away, which he did of his own accord, 
and without receiving the suggestion of 
any person to do so. He did remain so 
absent until the petitioners had closed their 
case; but when he did understand from 
Mr. Kelly (one of the late sitting Mem- 
bers) that the petition had taken such a 
turn—that without his being present it 
was not likely that justice should be done, 
he (the petitioner) voluntarily and of his 
own accord, and influenced by no compul- 
sion, but actuated solely by the dictates of 
his own honour, did return to his home. 
The petitioner appeared as a witness long 
before the Committee had decided upon the 
merits of the late election; and he was 
fully examined before them. Certain 
Resolutions had been passed by the Com- 
mittee referring to bribery practised at the 
late election; but those Resolutions had 
been rescinded upon hearing Mr. Pilgrim’s 
evidence, in which, he believed, no allusion 
had been made to him ; vet, in the Resolu- 
tions passed by the Committee, the name 
of the petitioner was inserted, without 
drawing any distinction between his con- 
duct and that of Mr. Pilgrim, he having 
come voluntarily forward; that an un- 
founded prejudice had been raised thereby 
against him, and, in consequence of it, the 
petitioner then stood at the bar. The peti- 
tioner hoped that these statements of facts, 
coupled with his entire ignorance of being 
guilty of a breach of privilege, and deep 
contrition for having fallen under their dis- 
pleasure, would entitle him to their con- 
sideration. The petitioner also expressed 
a hope that the Members of the Committee 
would declare their impression of his con- 
duct. He added, that immediately on the 
conclusion of the debate he appeared to 
submit himself to the pleasure of the House. 
The petition was signed ‘‘ John Bury Da- 
sent.” He (Mr. Gisborne) should be glad 
to have found any excuse for the conduct 
of the petitioner ; but he certainly had the 
merit of submitting to them a very candid 
statement. It appeared that he had volun} 
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tarily come forward. Probably some Mem- 
bers of the Committee would declare the 
impression entertained by the Committee 
of the petitioner’s conduct. If this course 
should not be considered satisfactory, pro- 
bably the matter might be brought on again 
on Monday. 

Mr. Patrick Stewart said, that he had 
not heard what had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Derbyshire, but he supposed 
he had submitted a Motion that Mr. Dasent 
should be brought up and discharged from 
custody. For his own part, he would re- 
commend the House to act with as much 
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leniency as was consistent with its sense of 


duty, because it certainly was the opinion 
of every Member of the Committee, that 
his case was apart from those of the other 
persons against whom the Speaker had 
issued his warrant, although it was neces- 
sary to include him in the Report. He 
was the only one of the persons who had 
absconded, who voluntarily came forward 
to give evidence, and the manner in which 
he gave his testimony made a favourable 
impression on the Committee. If, under 
these circumstances, the House should think 
it consistent with its dignity to have Mr. 
Dasent recalled, reprimanded by the Speaker, 
and discharged, that would be gratifying to 
the feelings of every Member of the Com- 
mittee. 

Sir Hugh Campbell stated, that the impres- 
sion upon the minds of the Committee was, 
that the petitioner acted under the influence 
of another—it was at the suggestion of that 
person it was believed that the gentleman 
had left the country and returned to it. 

Mr. Aglionby remarked, that the conduct 
of the petitioner was, on his own showing, 
a gross violation of the rights and privi- 
lege of Parliament—as long as his presence 
might prejudice the sitting Members he 
remained away, and when he thought it 
might be favourable to them he appeared. 
He could see nothing in the petitioner's 
conduct which manifested sorrow for the 
offence of which he had been guilty, 

Mr. Montague Chapman thought the 
witness was entitled to considerable indul- 
gence and favour. He did not, like the 
other witnesses, keep away till he was 
brought back by force, but freely returned 
from a high sense of honour, to disconnect 
himself from the sitting Members. Then 
he freely appeared when the other witnesses 
refused ; and undoubtedly his case should 
be separated from that of the others, who 
persevered to the last in refusing to give 
evidence. 
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Lord John Russell observed, that besides 
the other offences with which the petitioner 
stood charged, was that of being guilty of 
bribery ; and yet it was declared that he 
came forward from a sense of honour to- 
wards the sitting Members, to acquit them 
of being connected with those transactions. 
They ought to put out of the question 
whether the petitioner had been guilty of 
bribery ; but the fact which the petitioner 
made the ground of his merits was, that he 
felt more of honour and regard for the 
sitting Members, than he felt for the dignity 
of that House. Thus it was his regard for 
the sitting Members which made him ab- 
scond; but when he was informed that his 
presence could be useful to them, he came 
forward as a witness. Personally his con- 
duct might be exceedingly honourable as 
between him and the sitting Members; 
but as regarded that House, his conduct had 
been such, that there could be no sort of 
justification for calling him to the Bar and 
dismissing him. He did not wish to see 
any severe punishment inflicted upon the 
petitioner. He should be glad if he was 
brought to the Bar upon Monday, and in 
the mean time they might determine what 
course it would be proper to pursue, and 
what line of conduct they ought to adopt 
consistently with a regard to their own 
dignity and the maintenance of their own 
privileges. He could only say that if they 
did adopt a lenient course towards the 
petitioner, one consideration at least ought 
to influence them in doing so, and that was 
the petitioner’s extreme ignorance of the 
law. 

Lord Stanley was glad to find himself 
anticipated in the observations he had 
intended to make on this case by his 
noble Friend. He did think, that if a 
case of this kind were lightly passed 
over, it would be so far, in his opinion, 
an abandonment of those privileges which 
it was their duty to support, and of 
that purity of election which they should 
be so desirous to maintan. He was, how- 
ever, afraid that the present proceedings 
were characterized by too much haste. 
When it was considered that they had or- 
dered persons into the custody of the Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms, and yet when the first person 
was brought to their Bar, they were about 
to reverse their proceedings, and without 
further inquiry to discharge him, he sub- 
mitted they were setting a precedent which 
must be most mischievous, and likely to be 
attended with the worst effects. The pro- 
ceedings of that day proved the impolicy 
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of their having taken the steps they had 
done, without a full and entire investiga- 
tion. He wes always willing to place con- 
fidence in a Special Committee’s Report of 
specific facts : but he would not go the ex- 
tent of leaving to their discretion to say, 
what the impression produced upon them 
was by the conduct of witnesses. ‘There 
were not twenty Members in that House 
knew what was the evidence which affect- 
ed the petitioner, and what the distinction 
between him and the other five persons 
against whom warrants had been issued. 
He wished to look at the evidence before 
he decided. He therefore joined in the re- 
commendation of the Secretary for the 
Home Department, that the petitioner 
should be remanded into the custody of the 
Serjeant-at-Arms. He hoped it would be 
possible, although he thought it hardly 
possible, to have the evidence by Monday. 
It would be much more desirable that they 
should take some time to consider, than 
that they should commit themselves for a 
third time by any hasty step. The noble 
Lord concluded by stating, he was in 
favour of the proposition for adjourning the 
further consideration of this subject to 
Monday next. 

Mr. Gisborne did not well understand 
the noble Lord. He seemed to think that 
many unnecessary steps were taken in this 
business; yet really only one step was 
taken, that of ordering the parties to be 
taken into custody. If no steps were taken 
till the evidence were laid on the Table, 
the ends of justice would be likely to be 
defeated, as the evidence would not, in all 
probability, be before the House for a 
month. Much of the general evidence 
tendered before the Committee was inap- 
plicable to the present inquiry, that which 
referred to the scrutiny of the votes, for in- 
stance. Why, then, require the production 
of this mass of evidence, much of which 
was irrelevant, before coming to a conclu- 
sion? Would it not be better if the au- 
thority of the Committee were thrown 
overboard, and that the evidence was re- 
quired as the ground-work of decision, that 
the part which referred to the conduct 
of the parties impeached, should be pre- 
sented? In conclusion, he would say, in 


answer to the noble Lord’s taunts, that he 
had not made any Motion that night, but 
merely threw out a suggestion to have the 
prisoner discharged, if it were agreeable to 
the House. 

Mr. Patrick Stewart thought there was 
no occasion for the evidence. 


The confes- 
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sion of the prisoner, made before the 
House, that he evaded the warrant, was 
quite sufficient to enable them to come toa 
conclusion as to the extent of his guilt or 
innocence. There was punishment,—that 
of being taken into custody—already in- 
flicted on the prisoner. What good pur- 
pose could the additional punishment of his 
being kept in custody till Monday serve ? 
He could see none. He really thought the 
dignity of the House, and the ends of jus- 
tice, would be sufficiently consulted by 
having him reprimanded. 

Mr. Christopher Fitzsimon said, all the 
other persons mentioned in the resolutions 
of the Committee were evidently engaged 
in a conspiracy to set the House at defi- 
ance, and foil the ends of justice ; but the 
prisoner at the Bar was undoubtedly an ex- 
ception, for he freely came forward, and 
declared all he knew. 

Mr. O'Connell said, he could not agree 
in the view taken of the prisoner’s miti- 
gated offence. ‘The House should not sa- 
crifice justice to this mock clemency. They 
could not dismiss him from the Bar without 
his atoning for his first absence, by his dis- 
closing all the cases of bribery he was 
guilty of, and his telling the House all the 
parties he corrupted, and all the money he 
paid away. But if he were a person who 
took advantage of the privilege and im- 
punity the law gave him, and the law gave 
too much scope to such characters, by sup- 
presssing important facts, lest he might 
criminate himself, and mar the objects of 
his friends or employers, the sitting Mem- 
bers, then his conduct was not such as the 
House should wink at. The prisoner was 
a lawyer, the tendency and bias of whose 
profession led him to support particular 
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parties. He knew lawyers had these lean- 
ings. He himself was a lawyer, yet he 


would say, that he never leant to any party. 
This was a question that should be sifted. 
If it were not sifted, and that deliberately 
and rigidly, there could be no hope that 
the purity of election would be preserved. 
The prisoner was guilty of a grave offence. 
and to prevent the recurrence of such mis- 
deeds, and inflict condign punishment on 
the parties implicated in the present trans- 
action, it was positively necessary for the 
dignity of the House, and the defence of 
the freedom of election, that there should 
be a complete sifting of the case. 

Mr. Hardy said, as the party at the Bar 
was guilty of an offence that would subject 
him to a criminal prosecution in a Court of 
Law, at the suit of Mr. Wason or the 
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Attorney-General, it would then be rather , Baring rose to ask a question of the noble 


severe to send him to judgment with the 
brand of condemnation fixed on him by 
that House. He trusted the House would 
not act severely towards him, so as to raise 
a prejudice against him in any ulterior 
proceedings. 

Dr. Lushington said, the question was 
one of vast importance to the House, as 


Secretary for Foreign Affairs. He was 


/anxious to learn what progress had been 


made in the negotiations carrying on be- 
tween Spain and the late Spanish Colonies 
in South America, respecting the declara- 


‘tion of the independence of the latter. 


affecting its privileges, and to the country, | 


as affecting the right of the people to 
choose, without restraint or fear, their own 
Representatives. If it were a good that 
the purity of election should be preserved, 
then it was a good that any invasion on it 
should be punished. An invasion, then, 


present case, and the House, in its duty to 
the public, should not overlook it. 
the passing of the Reform Bill, bribery was 
so common and undisguised, that it might 
be thought, and was thought, an act of in- 


justice to visit a few with the penalties of 
What was | 


the delinquencies of the many. 
publicly practised was considered no crime, 
and the universality of the practice gave a 
shelter and impunity to the few who were 


detected. But this kind of screening of guilt | 


should be put a stop to. It appeared to him 
that the question of the prisoner’s guilt 
should be put a stop to. It appeared to him, 
that the question of the prisoner’s guilt 
was not treated by some hon. Members with 
sufficient severity. Their leniency of conduct 
was unfair to the people of England, who 
looked to fair representation, and the rigid 
discharge of duty from their representa- 
tives. Was it because the prisoner was 
cognizant of his guilt, and anxious to screen 
himself from the consequences of it, that 
the House should now extend to him its 
indulgence, and so strike a blow at the 
existence of its own privileges? He (Dr. 
Lushington) was never so surprised as he 
was at hearing it maintained that, after a 
man was called to the Bar for a breach of 
the privileges of the House, he should be 
discharged, with no other punishment than 
a reprimand, and that after he had been 
avowedly guilty of a serious offence. Such 
a proceeding was a mockery of justice. 
The eyes of the people were now open— 
and if ample justice were not dealt out 
to those who violated the freedom and 
purity of election it would cause general 
offence and dissatisfaction throughout the 
country. 
Case adjourned. 


Sourn American Srates.] Mr. Henry 


This was a matter of very great interest to 
many persons in this country who had em- 
barked their fortunes in property in the 
South American States. Without offering 
any opinion on the subject, he would only 
further observe, that he was sure that his 
Majesty’s Government must take as great 
interest in the subject as their predecessors 


| in office. 
was clearly proved to be committed in the 


Before 








Viscount Palmerston assured the hon. 
Gentleman, that not only his Majesty’s 
present Government, but also the Govern. 
ment that was in office previous to the late 
Administration, which came into power in 
December last, felt a deep interest in the 
subject. The British Government had 
long been most anxious that the Govern. 
ment of Spain should acknowledge the 
provinces of South America as independent 
States, and had been long anxious, through 
its mediation, to assist Im any manner to 
promote an ainicable arrangement between 
the mother country and those States. The 
hon. Gentleman was mistaken in supposing 
that the negotiations now going on in 
Madrid had been carried on in any manner 
through the mediation of the British Go- 
vernment; at the same time it would not 
have hesitated, if requested by the two 
parties, to have endeavoured to promote an 
amicable arrangement between them. The 
Spanish Government had chosen to treat 
directly with the several governments of 
South America, and had therefore invited 
a person from South America, and the ne- 
gotiations had been carried on between 
General Soublette and the Spanish Go- 
vernment. ‘The hon. Member must there- 
fore see that it was impossible for him to 
give any information respecting negotia- 
tions in which the British Government 
took no part; but from all that had come 
to his knowledge, he had no doubt the 
two parties would come to an amicable 
arrangement. 

Lord Mahon was happy to hear that the 
Spanish government were pursuing the 
course stated by the noble Lord, and was 
glad that the negotiations were being 
carried on in a manner likely to lead to a 
satisfactory result. It was the duty of his 


Majesty’s Government to give every facility 
He trusted 


to promote the negotiations. 
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that the time had come when the Spanish 
Government would enter into their negotia- 
tions in a different spirit from that which 
it had hitherto manifested, and when the 
prejudices of the mother country would 
yield to the force of truth and reason, 


Commutation 


Commuration oF Taxation.] Mr. 
Robinson said, he was fully aware how 
much the attention of the House had been 
engrossed by other important subjects, 
and he could assure it that if he did not 
feel himself impelled by an imperative 
sense of public duty to submit the Motion 
of which he had given notice relative to 
taxation, he should even now, shrink from 
the task which he had undertaken under 
the discouraging circumstances which at- 
tended its performance. He begged, how- 
ever, to remind the House that the sub- 
ject to which he was about to call its at- 
tention was not taken up by him as an 
isolated individual. In 1830, it was 
brought under the consideration of the 
House by one of the present Ministers, 
the President of the Board of Trade; and 
though the Administration as a body might 
not be disposed to view his proposition 
with any great degree of favour, he must 
be excused for reminding them that with 
the exception of the noble Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs every one of the Ministers 
who had seats in the House supported 
the Motion submitted by the right hon. 
President of the Board of Trade, in 1830, 
which was in substance exactly similar to 
that with which he intended to conclude. 
It would be for those hon. Persons to ac- 
count for any change which might have 
taken place in their opinions upon this 
subject. He begged further to say, lest 
it should be the opinion of any Members 
of this House that he was persevering 
pertinaciously in soliciting the attention 
of the House to this subject, that when, in 
1833, he brought forward a similar Mo- 
tion, it received the support of no less 
than 157 Members totally unconnected 
with him by party or other considerations ; 
whilst, on the other hand, though op- 
posed by the influence of the Government, 
only 220 Members voted against it. 


tify him in again calling the attention of 
the House to the important subject of the 
taxation of the country. “The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, under Lord Grey’s 
Administration, not only supported the 
Motion of the right hon, President of the 
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Board of Trade, but stated in the most 
distinct terms that the proposition for the 
appointment of a Committee to consider 
the subject of genera! taxation, was en- 
titled to the most serious attention; and 
that a Committee engaged in considering 
the principles of taxation would be pro- 
ductive of the most beneficial results. 
After the time of the House, during this 
and the preceding Session, had been occu- 
pied with fruitless Motions for the reduc- 
tion of taxation,—and after the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had declared it to 
be out of his power to afford any relief to 
the people; was not the time arrived 
when it was desirable to consider whether 
advantage could be obtained from com- 
mutation and a revision of our whole sys- 
tem of taxation? He wished it, to be 
understood that whatever his own opinions 
on the subject of a commutation of taxa- 
tion were, the Committee which he pro- 
posed to move for would not be bound 
by them. The terms of the Motion mere- 
ly called for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee, with the view of ascertaining whe- 
ther any of the existing taxes could be 
repealed, or whether others, less injurious 
in their operation, could be substituted 
forthem. The purpose of the Motion 
was to ascertain whether there was any 
tax now existing which bore with peculiar 
and undue severity upon any portion of 
the Community, and if so, whether that 
pressure might not be removed by a more 
judicious adjustment of the public bur- 
dens? Could the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, enter- 
tain any doubt upon the fact? If he en- 
tertained adoubt now, why did he support 
the Motion of his Colleague, the right 
hon. the President of the Board of Trade, 
in 1830? (For by the mere accidental 
circumstance of alphabetical arrange- 
ment, the right hon. Gentleman’s name 
was placed next to his own in the division 
on that question). He would say with 
great respect, but at the same time with 
equal candour, that it would require 
more casuistry and ingenuity than the 
right hon. Gentleman could command, to 
convince him that there was anything in 
the present state of this country to jusufy 
him in opposing the present Motion when 
he supported a corresponding one in 1830. 
The state of the country was such that 
something must be done in order to re- 
lieve the great body of the people, on 
whose welfare depended the future 
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prosperity of the nation. Some of those 
burdens which pressed them down 
with an almost overwhelming force must 
be diminished. If the House could re- 
lieve them by a reduction of those taxes 
which pressed upon a particular portion 
of the nation, in consequence of the 
exigency of the public service, then the 
only other course open was that of ho- 
nestly looking into the whole question to 
see whether relief could be afforded by a 
more judicious arrangement and distribu- 
tion of the public taxes? Was it not 
the fact that the House complained of 
its inability to yield to the pressing de- 
mands for relief from the Malt-tax, the 
Window-duty, and other taxes? These 
demands could not longer be resisted with- 
out a remission of taxation; and if the 
public service would not allow the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to do so in any 
particular instance, they must look into the 
whole question. It had been said, that 
there was nothing in the condition of the 
great body of the people to excite alarm. 
He had never been disposed to depict the 
condition of the working classes as worse 
than it really was. He considered the re- 
sources of this great country to be ample 
enough to meet all the demands of the pub- 
lic service ; but, unless those persons who 
were really in a condition to pay the taxes, 
exercised somewhat more forbearance, pub- 
lic virtue, and patriotism, and took upon 
themselves the payment of a larger share 
of the public burdens than at present, 
some of the other classes of society would 
not be long able to pay without depriving 
themselves and families of the means of 
existence; and he lamented to observe, 
as a sign of the times which augured no 
good for the country, that while party 
and personal questions excited so much 
interest in the House as to fill its benches, 
any subject which related to the relief 
of the people at large was met with so 
much indifference and apathy, as almost 
discouraged any man from raising his 
voice in its favour. Let it not be sup- 
posed, for one moment, that he was assum- 
ing to himself a greater degree of regard 
for the people than any other hon. Gen- 
tleman; but he appealed to hon. Members 
who had heard him before, whether Mo- 
tions of this kind which had been brought 
forward by different hon. Gentlemen, 
according to the views they entertained 
of public policy,—at one time calling for a 
change in the currency, and at another for 
VOL. XXVIII, {fh 
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the repeal of the Malt-tax,—whether these 
Motions had not been successively resisted 
and evaded; and whether, when he was 
about to make an appeal which was at 
least entitled to some attention, the ap- 
pearance of the House, and the indiffer- 
ence of the Members, did not afford a 
proof that this great subject, as he must 
call it, however unworthy he might be 
to advocate it, had not received that at- 
tention to which it was so fully entitled. 
It was the opinion of a greater man than 
any who had been in the House, since 
he had the honourof a seat in it—he 
meant Mr, Huskisson—it was his opinion, 
expressed before his death,-—that, after 
every scheme of affording relief to the 
people had failed, the time for con- 
sidering a general revision of the taxation 
of the country was come. He would read 
a portion of a paper which he held in his 
hand because it spoke his sentiments with 
much more clearness than he could posst- 
bly deliver them; and because it plainly 
shewed that if the views he entertained 
were visionary and erroneous, they were 
at least shared by that great man. Mr. 
Huskisson, ina Motion he made in this 
House on the state of the nation in 1830, 
after lamenting that reduction of taxation 
had been carried by the Government to 
the fullest extent which they considered 
compatible with the exigency of the pub- 
lic service, declared,— 


The more general considerations, to which I 
now claim the attention ofthe House, are these: 
first, that no other country in Europe has so 
large a proportion of its taxation bearing di- 
rectly upon the incomes of labour and pros 
ductive capital ;—secondly, that in no other 
country of the same extent—I think I might 
say in none of five times the extent of this 
kingdom, is there so large a mass of income 
belonging to those classes who do not directly 
employ it in bringing forth the produce of 
labour ;—thirdly, that no other country has so 
large a proportion of its taxation mortgaged ; 
in proportion to the amount of that mortgage 
are we interested in any measure which, with- 
out injustice to the mortgagee, would tend to 
lessen the absolute burthen of the mortgage ;— 
fourthly, that from no other country in the 
world does so large a proportion of the class 
not engaged in production (including many of 
the wealthy) spend their incomes in foreign 
parts. I know I may be told, that by taxing 
that income, you run the risk of driving them 
to withdraw their capital altogether. My 
answer is, first, that ninety-nine out of 100 
of these absentees have no such command over 
the source of their income ; secondly, that the 
danger is now of another and more alarming 
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description, that of the productive capitals of 
this country being transferred to other countries, 
where they would be secure of a more profitable 
return. The relief of industry is the remedy 
against that danger.* 
He looked, as it were, prophetically forward 
in the view he took; and he declared that 
the resources of the country were suflicient 
to pay the taxes under the existing currency, 
which has a powerful bearing on the 
Question. Mr. Huskisson was then out of 
ottice, but he knew what official responsi- 
bility was, and his words were deserving 
the consideration of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite :— 

if at any future day a sense of public interest 
should induce his Majesty’s Government to 
act upon these views, 1 shall be prepared to 
give my most cordial assistance and support 
towards overcoming the various difficulties 
which I am fully sensible must arise in carry- 
ing those views into effect, and towards con- 
ciliating the feelings of all those who might 
continue averse to their adoption.t 
What did Mr. Huskisson mean by that ? 
He most clearly meant, that the time was 
arrived when a large portion of the public 
burthens ought to be laid upon the pos- 
sessors of property. He knew well the 


difficulty there was in effecting such a 
change iu taxation—he knew the disincli- 


nation of persons to pay in proportion to 
their property ; and he said, that if Govern- 
ment should undertake any measure to pro- 
duce what appeared to him to be a necessary 
change of taxation, they should have his 
support in endeavouring to carry it through 
the House. The right hon. ‘Gentleman, 
the President of the Board of Trade, was 
not in attendance, or he might hear what 
were his own sentiments when he was on 
the Opposition Benches, and was out-voted 
upon a Motion which he introduced. He 
would read them, and then ask the House, 
how they could reconcile his absence with 
the sentiments he then expressed, and with 
the opposition which he was prepared to 
give to his Motion. The right hon. Gentle- 
man when he introduced his Motion in 
1830, which first obtained for him the 
celebrity he now enjoys, made use of these 
words; and if there be any Gentleman 
present who considered his views erroneous 
and extravagant, let him learn that they 
were the views of no less a personage than 
the President of the Board of Trade. 
Mr. Poulett Thomson in 1830, used these 
words :— 


A 
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In proposing that the whole taxation of the 

country be taken into consideration by a Select 
Committee, I protest that I am not actuated 
by any want of confidence in his Majesty’s 
advisers. My object, Sir, is far different .— 
it is to arm them with greater power of doing 
good, and to assist them i in the praiseworthy 
object which they have already commenced— 
that of reducing the burthens which press 
upon the people. My object, in short, is to 
vive them that power which they cannot exer- 
cise effectually, as I conceive, without the 
assistance of a Committee.* 
And then, anticipating an objection which 
was made by the then Chancellor of the 
I:xchequer, the right hon. Gentleman used 
these further expressions :— 

If you grant this inquiry you prove to the 
people, that you are anxious to alleviate their 
distress, by affording them the articles most 
necessary for their subsistence and comfort at 
a cheap rate to the country, that you desire to 
afford this relief, but at the same time to meet 
the claims of the national creditor, and to 
preserve inviolable the public faith.t 
These were the words of a Gentleman now 
filling one of the highest situations in his 
Majesty’s Government, which show that 
the subject had occupied his attentive con- 
sideration. But where was his attentive 
consideration now? Did he merely make 
use of these words to succeed in 
his object, and then throw them away as 
no longer worthy his attention. The pub- 
lic at large was not disposed to treat the 
matter so lightly. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said further—€ If you refuse this 
inquiry,” he would add, ‘ if you evade it,” 
for he saw no distinction, 

“If you refuse the inquiry it can only be 
for reasons which I can scarcely conceive. You 
can only do so under the notion that Parliament 
is incompetent to conduct it, and allow me to 
say, that in doing so you will abandon the 
highest and most important part of your duty, 
and send the people discontented and dissatis- 
fied away. f 
These were the words of the President of 
the Board of Trade in 1830, when that right 
hon. Gentleman took precisely the same 
view he now took of the subject, that the 
difficulties under which we laboured did not 
so much consist of the want of means to 
fulfil the public engagements, as a want of 
the proper application of the public re- 
sources. We had contracted a large debt 
—our establishments were overgrown and 
expensive to the last degree—and he was 

convinced that the burdens of the people 

, Samael vol. aery taaee series) p. 894. 
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were nearly doubled by the operation of 
Sir Robert Peel’s Bill of 1819—but he 
still contended, that under all these dis- 
advantages, there were such resources in 
this great and mighty empire, if they were 
properly applied by the Government, as- 
sisted by the wealthy class, without whom 
it could not be done—the landholders, the 
fundholders, and merchants, that they were 
equal to those engagements. He said, too, 
that if the wealthy classes shrank from the 
performance of this duty, the evil would 
only accumulate with tenfold force, and 
that if they now turned round and persisted 
in continuing to levy the taxes on the 
suffering people, and would not come for- 
ward and contribute their reasonable por- 
tion to the public burdens, a great public 
sacrifice would at length be demanded. 
He knew that the difficulties of the country 
were exceedingly great, and he was afraid 
that without assistance, the chance of ex- 
tricating it from these difficulties was ex- 
ceedingly small. He should be sorry to 
entertain a bad opinion of the wealthy and 
aristocratic classes of the country. He be- 
lieved it only wanted a little decision and 
firmness on the part of the Government, 
and a little honesty of purpose on the part 
of those Members who coincided with him 
in opinion, to speak out in such language as 


they ought to assume, and he had no doubt 
the wealthy classes would have public 
virtue enough to keep them from shrinking 
from their due share of responsibility. Mr. 
Thomson said :— 


It is not of the amount of revenue that I 
complain ; it is not of the extent of taxation ; 
it is not the sum of money which passes into 
your Treasury, it is the manner in which you 
raise it which checks your industry, destroys 
your energy, and must lead you, at last, to 
ruin and poverty. * 


These were the opinions of the right hon. 
Gentleman in 1830; and could he suppose 
that he was willing now that he is in 
office to leave the country with its 
energies impaired and destroyed, rather 
than render his powerful assistance in 
support of such a Motion as this? 


was one entertained 
than himself. It he had not found this 


the case, no consideration should have | 


induced him to come forward on this occa- 
sion. 
of the agricultural population, coming for- 


* ansard, vol. xxiii. (new series) p. 863. 
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had, at least, shown that his opinion | 
by greater men | 
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ward night after night with petitions, 
declaring that the land of the country was 
about to pass away from the hands of its 
ancient possessors into the hands of other 
parties ; the farmers declaring that they 
were no longer able to pay their rents 
without which the landlord said he could 
no longer fulfil his engagements ; and the 
labourer declared that all the labour which 
he had at his disposal could no longer ob- 
tain for him such a miserable pittance as 
would be enough to support his family. 
He would not deny that, comparatively 
speaking, there was a great degree of 
activity in the manufactories; yet he would 
contend, in the face of this House, that the 
condition of many of the operatives was so 
bad, and the wages were so extremely low, 
that it was the imperative duty of the House 
—to endeavour, at least, to find the means 
of improving it. When they were taught to 
admire the greatness to which the country 
had attained, above all others in the world, 
—the pride of the English, and the envy 
of the foreigner,—let him ask upon what 
it was, the country must depend for the 
maintenance of this greatness and power, 
but the ease and comfort of the labouring 
population? If they became degraded, 
and their morals depraved—if crimes in- 
creased with the frightful rapidity they had 
done—if the gaols were filled, and the 
country overspread with workhouses to 
maintain people who could not find employ- 
ment out of them—what was the prospect 
of the future condition of the country ? 
The fact of the case was, that the poorer 
classes could not afford to pay the taxes ; 
and he was afraid the rich would not, 
unless they were obliged. Was any hon. 
Gentleman disposed to deny that there was 
a gross inequality in levying the amount of 
taxation? If so, allow him to state to him 
the facts given in evidence before the Hand- 
Loom Weavers’ Committee last year. There 
were many hon. Gentlemen present cogni- 
zant of the fact that it was there stated 
the amount of the wages of the labourer 
amounted to 8s. per week, or 20/. a-year ; 
‘and that ont of this 20/. a-year he con- 
tributed, in indirect taxation, not less than 
sl. to the State. Now, if the labourer 
had this 8/. to spare, perhaps it would 
not be complained of; but when, in many 
instances, to give it up deprived him and 
| his family of food and raiment, and re- 
reduced them to so deplorable a condition 
_that he could scarcely feel any interest in 
society ; how could the House, in justice, 
| refuse to institute such an inquiry as that 
2B2 
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which he moved for? Hon. Gentlemen 
who had passed through a contested elec- 
tion would recollect the questions which 
were put to them by their constituents as 
to their disposition to relieve the weight of 
taxation now pressing on the country. 
Did they recollect the promises they then 
gave; and did they think that the people 
would be satisfied by the display they made 
on the Question of the Malt-tax, and the 
still more abortive attempts to reduce the 
Window-duty ? Did they think that these 
things would satisfy the people? No, they 
required something more ; and it was only, 
as he said, by the House taking the ques- 
tion fully into consideration, they could 
ever expect to overcome the evil. What 
could be a greater argument in favour of 
such a commutation of taxation as would 
relieve the labouring classes by taking some 
of the duties off the articles of consump- 
tion, and placing them on those which will 
affect the wealthier classes of society, than 
the fact that there was an immense excess 
of capital in the country, co-existing with 
a want of employment, That alone super- 
seded the necessity of using any other argu- 
ment to show that the industry of the 
country was over-taxed. He would advert 
to a strong argument to induce the land- 
owners to consent to a levy of tax upon 
the property of the country. They com- 
plained, and with truth, that their estates 
were already deeply mortgaged and en- 
cumbered with engagements; and that a 
direct tax in the shape of a Property-tax, 
or an Income-tax, would be their entire 
ruin; but such a tax would not bear upon 
them to a greater extent than the income 
of which they were in actual receipt, and 
the weight of it would fall upon those who 
were in the enjoyment of the mortgage of 
their estates. It was only by some general 
levy of tax upon property that funded 
property could be subject to tax, because in 
many cases it was now exempt by law. 
It was a curious fact that whilst we com- 
plained that the means of taxation were ex- 
hausted, funded property was exempt ; not 
because the fundholders could not afford to 
pay, for they profited by the change in the 

currency, but through a fear that if the 

funded property was taxed, other property, 

in common justice to the country, must be 

taxed also. That argument was used on a 

former occasion, to induce the House to 

let such matters alone; it was the favourite 

doctrine of particular individuals, and of 

some financial Gentlemen, but it would 
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revenue increased. Undoubtedly, it had a 
tendency to increase, owing to the increase 
of population, and to the ingenious manner 
in which the taxes were levied, so that it 
was impossible for any person to escape 
them ; they were so nicely levied that even 
paupers and criminals paid them; and it 
was no wonder that the revenue had a 
tendency to increase. But was it not at 
the expense of the lower classes? How 
was it that persons with a great property 
were entitled to exemption from taxation, 
while the poor man paid? He had stated, 
that a man who only earned 20/. a-year, 
contributed 8/. out of that 20/. to the 
burthens of the State; but there were 
many persons possessing 10,000/., who, 
if they lived in a parsimonious manner, 
and did not keep up an_ establishment 
corresponding to their property, might 
pay, not in proportion to their property, 
but to their expenditure, and the rest of 
their property, protected by the State, 
escaped taxation. If a man was an absen- 
tee, he paid no taxes at all, and left his 
property in safety at home, spending the in- 
terest among foreigners, and not contribut- 
ing a farthing to the burthens of the State. 
He protested against this in a country 
where almost every source of taxation had 
been exhausted. He remembered the de- 
clarations which were made during the 
last war, when the most enormous engage- 
ments were sanctioned, particularly by 
many of the landed gentlemen, who were 
profiting by the high war-prices—they 
declared their devotion to the service, and 
their determination to sacrifice their lives 
and fortunes in support of the “ Heaven- 
born Minister” of the day, in prosecuting 
the righteous war in which he was engaged; 
but when peace came, and with it not that 
plenty which ought to be the consequence 
of peace, but when, on the contrary, this 
country was placed in a most critical situ- 
ation by it; what was the first step taken 
by the landed interest? They called upon 
Parliament to pass the Corn-law for their 
own exclusive protection which had the 
effect of raising the price of food to the 
consumer. By that war, certainly the 
country reaped a rich harvest of glory, and 
the pages of our national history were 
adorned with the narration of some of the 
most brilliant, naval, and military achieve- 
ments, to be found in the annals of any 
country, but the future historian would 
have to record the consequences of it in the 
miserable condition of the people, and in 
engagements contracted during the war, 
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which the nation in the time of peace, was 
not in a condition to meet, without the 
imposition of taxes bearing unequally upon 
one particular class of the community. 
additional reason why the House should 


attend to the claims of the labouring class | 


of the community was, that they enjoyed 
no direct representation in the House ; and 
if the House was not prepared to mect their 
claims in the extension of the suffrage, at 
least show them, that while they were 
denied a direct representation, the fair and 
reasonable protection which they ought to 
have was given them. The reduction in 
taxation which had taken place within the 
last few years, had been alluded to by the 
right hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) on a former occasion, who 
was undoubtedly correct in stating, that 
in 1812 the amount of taxation was 
71,000,000/. At the present time it was 
48,000,000/., but in 1812, 13,500,000 
quarters of wheat paid the whole amount 
of the tax of 71,000,000/., while now it 
took 24,500,000 quarters to pay the re- 
duced amount of 48,000,000/. of taxation. 
In 1812, manufactured goods of the official 
value of 51,000,000/., paid the 71,000,000/. 
of taxation; while now it took goods 


equal to 100,000,000/. to pay the re- 
duced 48,000,000/. 


These were circum- 
stances which the right hon. Gentleman 
ought not to forget when he showed the 
arithmetical reductions in taxation which 
had taken place since the war. The com- 
plaint was not now so much of the amount 
of the taxes, as of their pressure upon par- 
ticular classes, in consequence of the en- 
hanced value of money. That was the 
difficulty in which the country was in- 
volved. Now, though he had never sup- 
ported any Motion for the adjustment of 
the Currency, it was not because he did not 
admit the force of the arguments of hon. 
Gentlemen, who complained of the oppres- 
sion of Sir Robert Peel’s Bill of 1819, but 
because he thought the means they proposed 
would not be sufficient for the object in 
view ; and that it would be unjust to pay 
those debts and engagements, which had 
been contracted with a view to a metallic 
currency, in any other. At length, how- 
ever, a state of things had arrived when it 
Was incumbent upon the Government to 
consider in what way the financial diffi- 
culties of the country could be relieved by 
a better distribution of the public burthens. 
Adam Smith said, that the fundamental 
maxim on which financial policy ought to 
rest, was, that every person should con- 
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, tribute towards the assistance of the State, 
according to his means ; but the complaint 
now was, that our system absolutely 
reversed that wise maxim, and placed the 
| burthens of the State principally upon 
the shoulders of those least able to 
bear them. ‘These might appear to some 
Gentlemen, to be mere truisms, but they 
were the gravamen of the whole subject. 
Whether the right hon. Gentleman (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) whose habits 
of industry, official knowledge, and financial 
experience, no man was more disposed to 
admit than he was, and to acknowledge 
his peculiar fitness for the office which he 
was called upon, under great difficulties, to 
fulfil, whether he admitted his arguments 
or not, he must tell that right hon. Gentle- 
man, that the great difficulty with which 
he would in future have to contend, would 
be, to maintain the revenues of the country 
— if he were disposed to uphold them upon 
the present system, without breaking down 
and impairing those resources upon which 
he must depend for the continuance of the 
revenues. What was the cause of the 
altered condition of the country, as respects 
the labouring classes, but the continuance 
of those onerous taxes which bore upon them 
at a time when there was a superabundance 
of labour caused by machinery. He was 
not now going to enter into the complicated 
Question, as to whether the extension of 
machinery was likely to be eventually bene- 
ficial or prejudicial to the labouring classes ; 
but he entertained a deep conviction, that, 
at least for the present, the effect of ma- 
chinery was to interfere with and lessen 
the value of human labour, and to lower 
the rate of wages throughout the country : 
—and he very much feared that the exten- 
sion of that system in foreign countries, 
which were gradually adopting our im- 
provements, and by that means rivalling us 
in foreign markets, would at length super- 
sede our labour for they were drawing to 
themselves the advantages of British im- 
dustry and ingenuity. It became, therefore, 
the most important duty of a Government, 
which pretended to enjoy the confidence of 
the people, not lightly to gloss over the 
operation now going forward, and which 
was so likely to affect the future condition 
of the working people of this country. 
It was said, too, that agriculture was 
rapidly declining ; if so, and if the manu- 
factures of this country were likely to be 
materially affected by the progress which 
foreign countries were making in manu- 
factures, what was the future condition 
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of the labouring classes likely to be? 
He could not look upon the prospect without 
alarm, and he saw no other way of pro- 
viding against it, but in taking our system 
of taxation under revision, and removing 
the burdens from industry, and laying them 
on realized wealth and property, so that 
every man should pay less in proportion to 
what he did than to his means. 
the objects he proposed in moving the 
appointment of the Committee was a re- 
duction of the expense to which the collec- 
tion of the revenue put the country under 
the present system. ‘The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Member for Dundee, in his 
able work upon Financial Reform, estimated 
the cost of collection at no less than 
4,000,000/., which appeared to him to be a 
low estimate ; but he was satisfied, that by 
a revision of the mode of collecting the 
taxes, this enormous cost might be con- 
siderably Jessened. To show the baneful 
effects of the amount of indirect taxation, 
he begged leave to state, and it could be 
demonstrated, that while the Malt-tax 
brought to the coffers of the nation 
5,100,000. a-year, the imposition upon the 
consumer of beer amounted to no less 
than 12,000,000/. annually. And if Gen- 
tlemen would look at the amount of other 
taxes, they would see that though, in many 
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cases, there might not be quite so great an 
augmentation, the complaints of the labour- 


ing classes were not without foundation, 
suffering, as they were, from the enormous 
additional price the retail dealer was obliged 
to put on every article of consumption, in 
order to pay the taxes, in addition to the 
first cost. ‘These taxes were raised now 
upon malt, hops, spirits, sugar, tobacco, 
soap, tallow, butter, cheese, meat, and 
other articles of consumption, which mate- 
rially affected the poor, articles which 
ought to be rendered to them as cheap as 
possible. It was cruel to allow the great | 
the weight of taxation to be levied upon the 
labouring classes, especially at a time when 
the rate of labour was reduced, and when 
the more wealthy classes were not taxed in 
a fair proportion. 
taxation was one of the grossest injustice | 


and inequality; and if he were to enter | 


into detail, he could prove that the taxes | 


were levied in an unfair and an unequal | 


manner, and in a proportion directly inverse | 
to the means of paying them. Take, for | 
example, the stamp, the legacy, and probate 


duty, and see the proportion in which it | 


bore upon a man who had only 100/. or 


200/, to leave to his family, compared to | 
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the manner in which it was escaped by the 
nobleman who left a million of money at 
his death to his heir, He would next 
advert to the objections entertained against 
| a Property-tax. He made no direct allusion 
to a Property-tax in the motion he had to 
submit to the House, because he wished to 
keep out of the way as many obstacles to 
the appointment of the Committee as pos- 
sible. The right hon. Baronet, the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth, when the question of a 
Property-tax was, on a previous occasion, 
before the House, had declared that one 
great objection to such a tax was its unpopu- 
larity. On referring, however, to the time 
when the demand for the repeal of the 
Property-tax was loudest, when it was said 
there was a great clamour raised against it, 
he found that only fourteen counties out of 
the fifty-two petitioned for its repeal. 
There was ample property in the country 
now to relicve the class which had most 
occasion for relief. To accomplish that 
object, then, there was only wanting a dis- 
position on the part of the Government to 
levy a tax on the wealth of the country. 
Lord Althorp had changed his opinion no 
less than three times on the expediency of 
adopting a Property-tax. In the year 1819 
he was against it; in 1830 he was in its 
favour, being then out of office; and in 
1833, when he (Mr. Robinson) brought the 
subject forward, the noble Lord again 
deciared himself hostile to a Property-tax. 
He did not expect the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite to assent, on the present occasion, 
to any proposition of the kind; it was 
enough for his purpose to state that the 
means existed of making a considerable im- 
provement, if an honest Committee were 
appointed, in the condition of the labouring 
| classes, without extensive a change. 
| Lord Althorp’s objection to a Property-tax 
| was that it was objected to by the wealthy ; 
but if the House came to the conclusion 
that such a tax was necessary, such diffi- 
| culties as the noble Lord described ought 
not to be allowed to obstruct the measure. 
The right hon, Gentleman knew many taxes 
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The whole system of | at present interfered with the industry of 


| the country, with the progress of manu- 
factures, and with our exports; and these 
| were taxes which might advantageously 
be revised, even should the Committee 
declare themselves hostile to an Income or 
| Property-tax. The impediments to such a 
tax had hitherto arisen from the indisposition 
manifested by the wealthy classes to submit 
to direct taxation ; but if the House arrived 
at the conclusion that justice required it, no 


| 
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difficulties ought to stand in the way of its 
adoption, Had there been no difficulties to 
overcome in other questions which had been 
argued by the House? Were there none 
attendant upon the repeal of the Roman 
Catholic Disabilities—of the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts—upon that great measure 
affecting the condition of the negro popu- 
lation, and which laid an additional burden 
of 20,000,000/. upon the country for its 
accomplishment? But Parliament did not 
object toencounter these difficulties ; and why 
should it now shrink from the imposition of 
any tax which will afford relief to the labour- 
ing classes of society? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
might think that such an inquiry would act 
prejudicially to the operations of trade; but 
he could assure the right hon. Gentleman, 
that any such disadvantage would be more 
than counterbalanced by the confidence it 
would give the people that Parliament was 
determined to look into their condition, 
with a view, if possible, of affording them 
relief. He was of opinion that a Property- 
tax would be found equally advantageous 
to the labouring, the middle, and the 
wealthy classes. The labouring classes it 
would relieve from indirect taxation ; the 
middle classes it would relieve from the 
pressure and inconvenience of collection ; 
and on the wealthy classes it would not 
impose an additional burden without re- 
lieving them from most of the taxes they 
paid at present, and without affording them 
a better security for their property, which 
altogether would be more than equivalent. 
He would not on the present occasion go 
into any detail of the subjects that he pro- 
posed to bring under the consideration of 
the Committce ; he would, indeed, rather 
leave the Committee to act on their own 
view of what they might consider to be the 
best course. In conclusion he would de- 
clare that he sincerely believed this to be a 
question on which the security and future 
prosperity of the «empire more depended 
than on any other question that could 
occupy the attention of the House. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving, “ That 
it is expedient to refer the general taxation 
of the country to the investigation of a 
Select Committee, with a view to a repeal 
or reduction of such imposts as injuriously 
affect the interests of agriculture, trade, 
manufactures, and navigation, or those 
which may be found to press with unequal 
severity upon any portion of the community, 
especially on the working and productive 
classes ; and, further, to consider the pro- 
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pricty of substituting, if necessary, other 
taxes less objectionable in their operation, 
so as to simplify and economise the enormous 
cost of collection, and lighten the pressure 
by a more just and equitable distribution of 
the public burdens.” 

Mr. Richards rose to second the Motion, 
and observed that no gentleman could res 
fuse to admit that the taxation of the 
country had increased to an enormous ex~ 
tent; but if any Member did doubt that, 
let him reflect that in former times the 
country was able to export its surplus corn: 
why then, after the successive good seasons 
which they had for many years enjoyed, 
was it that they could not get rid of that 
surplus corn now? What was the reason 
that the market price was so low that it 
would not repay the costs of sowing. It 
was because the cost of production was 
greater here than in any other country; and 
what was the cause of that? It was 
owing principally to the high price of 
labour, and that high price was owing to 
the manner in which indirect taxation 


entered into the cost of every thing re- 
quired to support life or which the labourer 


used. It was true that the price of labour 
was influenced by the supply and the de-~ 
mand; but the demand for labour was in- 
fluenced by the funds in existence, applic- 
able to the maintenance of labour, and 
ulso to the way in which those funds were 
applied to the profit of the person who 
employed them. Dy the influence of those 
wonderful improvements in machinery, in- 
troduced by Arkwright, Watt, and others, 
the country had been enabled to compete 
with the other nations of the world, in 
manufactures not merely upon equal terms 
but upon terms favourable to a continual 
increasing demand for the manufactured 
goods of the country. but agriculture 
was very different from manufactures. 
Agriculture was nearly the same now as it 
was 1,000 years ago. Other nations had 
instruments similar to, if not better than 
those which we used, Agricultural instru- 
ments were simple contrivances, easily 
made and easily imitated. ‘The application 
of science to agriculture had not enabled 
men to lessen the cost of production in 
such a way as to counterpoise the oppres= 
sive weight of taxation which entered into 
it so largely by the quantity of labourers 
employed, with the price of the production 
of wheat. The English farmers were not, 
therefore, able to compete with other na- 
tions in the market with regard to agricul. 
tural produce, and therefore, after success 
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sive good seasons, they could not get rid of 
their surplus produce which weighed upon 
the market and occasioned all that distress 
and outcry of which the Legislature had 
heard so much. If the cost of production 
be not repaid by the price of the market, 
though, in the long run, it was true that 
the urticle would rise from not being pro- 
duced in proportion to the demand, because 
the producers could produce it no longer ; 
yet let the House look at the ruin of the 
farmer, the landholder, and the labourer, 
usually employed in agriculture, by which 
that diminished supply was brought about. 
The funds employed in agriculture being 
diminished or destroyed, the labourers must 
be thrown out of employment. That 
single case furnished great reasons for hon. 
Members not to refuse the inquiry. He 
agreed with his hon. Friend that there was 
a great disinclination to any tax on pro- 
perty. In 1814, he remembered being 
present at a county meeting in Worcester, 
convened for the presentation of a petition 
to the House against that tax: he attended 
that meeting, and moved asan Amendment, 
that an Address to that House should be 
agreed to, praying that the Property-tax 
should be continued ; and after five hours 
debate, he succeeded in carrying that 
Amendment against all the aristocracy of 
the country, both Whig and Tory. His 
view of the case, in reference to manu- 
factures, had not indeed been borne out by 
the event, but owing to the great im- 
provements in machinery applicd to manu- 
factures, they had been enabled to compete 
successfully with the world. But he was 
right with regard to the other sort of 
manufactures, that is, that of wheat. He 
appealed to the state of the market for the 
last four years in confirmation of his views 
on that occasion. There was then a clear 
distinction between manufactures and agri- 
culture. There was no question which 
could be brought forward in the House of 
more importance than that which had been 
proposed by his hon. Friend, the right hon. 
Baronet, (Sir W. Rae) who had brought 
forward the Motion last night, on the sub- 
ject of the Church of Scotland. He spoke 
upon great authority of the great increase 
of crime in that country. Now, though 
Scotland contained many large manufac- 
turing towns, it was upon the whole to be 
considered as an agricultural country, and 
he would ask how much of the crime, stated 
on such high authority, which had in- 
creased sO greatly since 1811—how much 
of that crime was not much more reason= 
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ably to be ascribed to the want of an 
adequate demand for labour than to the 
causes to which that right hon. Baronet 
had ascribed it? He did not mean to argue 
by a side-wind against the Motion of that 
right hon. Baronet, which stood for Monday, 
he should very probably vote for him, but 
he merely stated his conviction as to the 
more probable causes of that increase in 
crime which the right hon. Baronet had 
brought under the notice of the House. 
In order that England might stand in her 
present proud position among the nations 
of the earth, they must have a low price of 
labour, and how could they have that with- 
out removing a great number of those taxes 
which pressed so heavily upon the resources 
and springs of labour; and if it were ne- 
cessary to have a low price for labour, what 
reasonable opposition could be offered to 
the Motion of his hon. Friend? The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, would no 
doubt make a most ingenious speech, and 
try and persuade the House from entering 
into the inquiry proposed, from the great 
inconvenience of attending to the present 
activity in the manufacturing districts. 
But he called the attention of the House 
to the state of the great manufacture— 
wheat: he had shown that that state, 
owing to the cost of production, which 
would not allow them to get rid of the 
surplus corn, was as bad as possible, and 
among other distressing consequences, such 
a state would eventually lead to famine. 
If there were, therefore, any truth in what 
he had stated, he called upon the House to 
accede to the Motion of his hon. Friend, 
leaving the right hon. Gentleman to enter 
upon the inquiry with that spirit, energy, 
and talent, which belonged to him, and 
probing to the bottom those evils to which 
his hon. Friend had adverted. He would 
say no more than that he most cordially 
seconded the Motion of his hon, Friend. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
not help saying, that he considered that the 
absence of the hon. Members, to which his 
hon. Friend, the Member for Worcester, 
had referred, arose not from any disrespect 
to him, but wholly from the circumstances, 
that as Gentlemen had already considered 
the matter and come to a determination, 
they were not prepared to accompany him 
to those conclusions which he had urged 
upon the House. Before he argued the 
case, he hoped his hon. Friend would allow 
him to set himself right with him and those 
hon. Members who had heard his speech, as 
to the difference between the course which 
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he was about to adopt, and the one he took on 
a former occasion—he meant—the period at 
which his right hon. Friend, the President 
of the Board of Trade, brought forward his 
motion for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the expediency of a Revision of Taxes. 
The hon. Gentleman said—“I will read 
the Motion which was made upon that oc- 
casion, and the Motion which I am now 
about to make, which will be seen to be so 
similar,that I call upon those hon.Gentlemen 
who supported the former, and now refuse 
to support the present, to defend themselves, 
if they can, from the charge of inconsist- 
ency.” Their conduct would however turn 
out to be no inconsistency at all—and in such 
acase, there being no charge, there could be 
no necessity for a defence. In all main re- 
spects, not only could he prove the case to 
be distinct, but in many points diametri- 
rally opposite to the one to which the hon. 
Member referred ; and if the cases were 
dissimilar, the dissimilarity of conduct im- 
plied no want of consistency. As well 
might his hon. Friend charge Ministers 
with inconsistency, if they declined now to 
wear the same warm dress, or carry the 
protecting umbrella as at the wintry com- 
mencement of the present Session. The 


whole circumstances had been changed, and 
they were not bound to give the same vote 


now as they gave on that occasion. Let 
them see what was the state of things now, 
and at the period of the statements which 
were made by his right hon. Friend, the 
President of the Board of Trade, in 183 

His right hon. Friend recommended as fit 
objects for abolition, the duty upon hemp, 
which had been since reduced—the duty 
upon sea-borne coals, which had been re- 
pealed,—and the duty upon printed calico, 
which existed no longer. He also recom- 
mended that a reduction should take place 
in the duty upon French wines—this had 
been done; he called for a reduction of the 
duties on timber also—that no such reduc- 
tion had taken place was not owing to any 
disinclination on the part of the Govern- 
ment which immediately succeeded that of 
the Duke of Wellington—the Government 
of Earl Grey ; they did propose the reduction, 
but they were overruled by the House. 
From this statement the House would see 
that there was a material alteration in the 
state of things since the Motion to which 
hishon. Friend referred ; and wouldit be said 
that no progress in the reduction of taxa- 
tion had been made by the Government of 
Earl Grey ? and had the present Govern- 
ment, during the short period of time it had 
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been in office, shown no disposition to rem 
duce the taxes as far as they could, to be- 
uefit those classes whose case had been 
brought before the House? He was almost 
ashamed of wearying the House with a re- 
capitulation of those reductions which had 
been made, having so often laid them before 
the House during the present Session ;_ but 
when a charge of inconsistency was brought 
against the Ministers, they were called upon 
—as they valued character—to lay these 
details before the House and the country. 
No one year had passed since the existence 
of the Whig Government, in which they 
had not come down to the House with some 
proposition for the reduction of taxation, 
and no one year had elapsed in which they 
had not been able to prove by their acts 
their political consistency. A reduction of 
the duties on printed calicoes, cottons, drugs, 
hemp, assurances, the house-tax duties, 
and the assessed taxes, had taken place 
during the Whig Administration ; the duty 
upon soap, one article which his right hon. 
Friend, in 1830, recommended to be re- 
duced, had been reduced one-half ; in short, 
so far from an imputation of inconsistency 
lying against the Ministers, they had en- 
deavoured, while in oflice, to act so as to 
leave no ground for that charge; and, if 
consistency in principle be a virtue, consist- 
ency in action must be a greater one, and 
to that he appealed as the best proof of the 
sincerity of Ministers. He could not but 
notice the adroitness with which his hon. 
Friend endeavoured to escape from bring- 
ing forward the real object of his Motion— 
and how reluctantly and unwillingly, and 
with what hesitation, did he at length refer 
to it. If the Motion meant anything, it 
meant in substance that a Property-tax 
was the only remedy for the evils of which 
his hon. Friend complained. He would 
first deal with the proposition on the as- 
sumption that it did not necessarily include 
the proposition to substitute a Property-tax, 
and then that it did—and on both grounds 
he would say, that the Motion could not 
be entertained. On a former occasion his 
hon. Friend proposed the repeal of all the 
assessed taxes, the whole of the malt duty, 
the duties on soap, starch, paper, half the 
duties on tea and sugar, the whole of the 
duties on cotton goods, the stamp duties on 
newspapers,—and he calculated the total 
amount of the tax with which he proposed 
to deal, at no less a sum than 15,710,000/. 
The hon. Gentleman felt, by anticipation, 
the anwer he was about to make, because 
he knew it was the plain and obvious an- 
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swer which must be made to his prpposi- 
tion, and he addressed himself particularly 
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to those hou. Members of the House of | 


whom the Reform Bill gave an increased 
number—-the hon. Members connected with | 
the trading and manufacturing interests, 
and he asked them to contradict him if he 
was wrong, when he said that on some un- 
certain notification of the intention of Go- 


vernment, with regard to the alteration of | 
a duty, the moment it became known 
through a visit to the Treasury, or to the | 


Board of Trade, whether the whole of the 
trading interest connected with that tax 


were not thrown into doubt and uncer- | 
tainty, and no man knew on what princi- | 


ple he was acting, under what circumstances 


he was placed, or with what competition he | 
No one felt more strongly | 
than he did, that there was upon the part | 


had to contend. 


of official persons an urgent necessity of 


keeping their counsel until they came to 


Parliament to declare the intentions of Go- 
vernment. He had had many visits during 
the short period he had held his present 


office; and while many had been very ur- | 


gent, others had been extremely dexterous 
in the questions they put to him, in order 
to extort from him even the shadow of an 
opinion, which such individuals might after- 
wards have turned to their own adv antage ; 


but the answer he had always given was— | 
that the intentions of Government must be 
declared to the House of Commons at the 
time when they were about to carry those 


intentions into effect. If such were the 
state of the case with regard to official com- 
munications, he should like to know in what 
a position the great interests of the whole 
country would be placed if this inquiry were 
set on foot? All would be thrown into 
confusion for some time, at least, while the 
Committee was engaged in hearing evi- 
dence ; and he took it upon himself to say, 
that there were few measures which would 
more influence those great interests, than 
the institution of such a Committee of In- 
quiry ; and, on this ground, without even 
supposing that a Property-tax were to be 
suggested as a substitute for the present 
taxes, he ventured to appeal to the House, 
—knowing the time it would take even to 
inquire into one single tax, especially in this 
month, to support him in resisting the pro- 
position for a Committee to inquire into 


the general effects of the whole taxation of , 


the country, without laying down any de- 
finite proposition, but merely one for form- 
ing a Committee to take evidence,—and 
then to suspend the inquiry during the re- 
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cess, with the interests involved in it ex- 
posed to all the uncertainty and all the 
speculations which will be naturally pro- 
| duced by such an inquiry. The last pro- 
| position of the hon. Gentleman was—and 
he was bound to deal with that—because 
without it the whole matter would be a de- 
lusion—a Property-tax. In adverting to 
that he trusted he should not leave his 
cause without an additional argument in 
its favour. “True,” said the hon. Mover, 
“ the Property-tax was extremely unpopu- 
lar during the war, and equally so in peace ; 
| and what was the hon. Gentleman’s con- 
clusion? It might be supposed that hav- 
ing proved the Property-tax to be un- 
popular both in war and in peace, his con- 
clusion would have been rather against it 
than in its favour; but he declared the 
Property-tax to be the only remedy. ‘The 
hon. Gentleman alluded to the number of 
petitions presented against it. It was very 
great ; great beyond example, compared to 
the number usually presented in those days, 
for then hon. Members were not in the 
habit of presenting petitions, and raising 
debates upon them, a custom now so preva- 
lent, though sometimes very useless. But 
whether the number of petitions were great 
or small, there never existed in the House 
of Parliament, or out-of-doors, any deter- 
mination more strongly expressed, than was 
the determination against the continuance 
of that tax. To prove that, he need only 
refer to what took place on the abolition of 
the Property-tax. A Motion was made by 
Mr. (now Lord) Brougham, and carried 
without opposition, that all the records of 
this inquisitorial and grinding tax should 
be burnt and destroyed; and he presumed 
if there had been any Parliamentary prece- 
dent for such an expression, an addition 
might have been made both by notice, and 
_by the hands of the common hangman. 
The hon. Gentleman had referred to the 
distress of the agricultural interests ;—he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) was not 
one to deny the existence of that distress, 
but of all the remedies which could be sug- 
gested for its alleviation, he would ask the 
House whether the hon. Gentleman could 
present to his constituents a “ Schedule B” 
under the Property-tax Act? It was that 
' Schedule B, it should be pycrenpee under 
which had been raised 2,700,000/. from 
the tenantry of the country; and was 
| the re-imposition of it the remedy which 
the hon. Gentleman would propose for 
{the depressed state of the agricultural 
| interest | Pe (Mr, Robinson: In lieu of 
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other taxes.|—But the House ought to be 
cautious how it proceeded on the sub- 
ject of the commutation of taxation, es- 
pecially as it was sometimes said, that the 
public did not always get the benefit which 
ought to be derived from the taxes repeal- 
ed, while they felt all the burden of any 
new taxes imposed. Besides which, not- 
withstanding the coincidence between the 
initial letters of our names, which, as the 
hon. Gentleman said, brought us together 
in the alphabetical list, in the division on 
the Motion of 1830, he must tell the hon. 
Gentleman that he differed from him, if he 
believed that the House was prepared, in a 
time of peace, to reimpose the Property- 
tax. ‘The hon. Gentleman had referred to 
a statement made by Mr. Huskisson, but 
that statement was made before the period 
at which so great a reduction of taxation as 
that he had mentioned had taken place ; and 
he took it upon himself to say, that at that 
time there were none who contemplated 
the possibility of achieving so great a re- 
duction within such a period. The hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for Knaresborough, 
told the House of his attachment to the 
Property-tax in the year 1814, and his 
affection certainly appeared to be as warm 
for it now as at that time. He seemed to 


say, “ My love is as warm as when first I 


wooed the engaging dame, and I will fight 
her battles now in the arena of St. Ste- 
phen’s as I fought them at Worcester, in 
1814.” 
his attachment, but that was no proof, as 
might be learned from many a lover, of the 
correctness of his taste. Was the House 
prepared in a time of peace, when Ministers 
were making a gradual reduction of the 
public burdens, for Members to come for- 
ward and demand a developement of its 
resources. The Property-tax was a sword in 
the scabbard to be reserved for the greatest 
conflict, and not to be drawn at a time 
like the present, when, (although some 
hon. Gentlemen said there was general 
distress, and that the country was in a 
state of age and decrepitude,) he maintain- 
ed that, without taking an exaggerated 
view of its condition, and without saying 
that every thing in its appearance was 
satisfactory, yet there had occurred a 
greater improvement in it than the most 
sanguine could have expected, and by the 
steady application of the powers of Parlia- 
ment, with economy on the one hand, and 
reduction of taxation on the other, they 
might hope to see it still further improved. 
At such a time as this ought they to plunge 
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into measures which ought to be reserved 
for the greatest difficulties. ‘The hon. Gen- 
tleman perhaps might dissent from the 
picture which he had drawn, but when the 
House recollected that on his former mo- 
tion he referred to the decreasing deposits 
in the Savings’ Banks, to the increasing 
pressure of the poor-rates, and to the various 
other circumstances which, in his mind, 
were preying upon the resources of the 
country,—and when they considered that 
many of these evils were considerably alle- 
viated, he was entitled to say that the state 
of the country was much improved. ‘The 
hon. Gentleman seemed to differ from him, 
and he was not surprised at it. Many 
fallacies pervaded his speeches, and some of 
them he had advanced this night. Amongst 
these was the statement he made, that the 
progress of machinery was one of the long 
list of evils which tended to render the 
change he proposed in the system of taxa- 
tion necessary. But what would the con- 
dition of England be, if it were not for the 
increase of skill and intelligence in the me- 
chanical arts? That was a most gratuitous 
statement, and most unfortunate, because 
there had been a prevailing idea out of 
doors among the operative classes of the 
country, that machinery contributed to 
lessen the demand for labour; but what 
would be the condition of the working men 
of this country, if it had not been for the 
extensive improvements made in machinery, 
which had enabled England to produce 
manufactured goods at a rate they could 
never have done, had they not resorted to 
such means? The proposition now made 
was inopportune,—the lateness of the Ses- 
sion would prevent them from carrying it 
to a satisfactory conclusion,—and it would 
injure all those great imterests which are 
proposed to be relieved by it. His Majes- 
ty’s Government could have no concern in 
it, inasmuch as they had already given 
proof that they were disposed to persevere 
in such a course of saving economy as would 
enable them to make reductions in the tax- 
ation of the country. But the hon. Gen. 
tleman had been guilty of another heresy. 
He could assure him that if a writ de here- 
tico comburendo might now be issued, he 
was the last person on whom he should 
wish to see it put in force; but what was 
his next heresy? ‘ O,” said the hon. Gen- 
tleman, ‘‘if the Property-tax had only con« 
tinued from the time of the peace till the 
present moment, half the national debt 
would have been already paid.” That idea 


was based upon the old heresy of the Sinks 
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ing-fund, that it would be desirable to 
preserve an excess of income over the ex- 
penditure ; therefore in that respect he was 
entitled to ask for the support of the hon. 
Gentleman, whenever called upon to resist 
a proposition for the reduction of taxation. 
He had endeavoured shortly to make a few 
necessary observations upon the Motion of 
the hon, Gentleman. He trusted the House 
was prepared to oppose this inquiry, in 
order that the Government might be left 
to persevere in that course of a gradual re- 
duction of taxation which appeared to them 
most conducive to the public interests. He 
could not, however, sit down without in- 
forming his hon. Friends of his own coun- 
try, who sat on his side of the House, that 
the proposition of the hon. Member had 
this additional demerit, that it would apply 
the Property-tax to Ireland; and whether 
that would reconcile them to it he could 
not say. He thanked the House for the 
patience with which they had heard him ; 
but he could say that as long as he had the 
honour to fill his present office, he should 
persevere in the same course which was 
taken by his noble Friend, Lord Althorp, 
and trusted that the result would be the same 
—namely, that by a gradual development of 
the resources of the country, they might be 
able to effect the object at which the hon. 
Gentleman aimed, without resorting to such 
an inquiry as he proposed. 

Mr. Hardy was sorry that the statement 
should go forth uncontradicted to the pub- 
lic, that every Englishman with 20/. per 
annum, paid out of it 8/. for taxes. He 
should like to know what an effect such a 
statement as that would be likely to pro- 
duce through the country? He admitted 
to the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. S. Rice) that he possessed all that 
astuteness, ability, and experience which 
had been attributed to him, but he feared 
he was possessed of the horror which had 
prevailed in the minds of his predecessors 
of a Property-tax, and that it would never 
mect with favour in his eyes till forced 
upon him. If it was possible for any 
change in the system of taxation to relieve 
the poor and industrious partisans of the 
community it was incumbent on the House 
to adopt that system, even though it must 
be necessary to resort to a Property-tax, 
and brave all the unpopularity connected 
with it. He could only say, that when 
he met that class of his fellow countrymen 
at the election hustings, and they asked 
what he would do for them, he could only 
answer that he was prepared at all times 
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to place the burthen of the country upon 
the shoulders of the property of the 
country. It was the property of the 
country which was protected by the social 
compact, and it was that which ought to 
bear the burthens of that compact. Let 
them not hear of its unpopularity among 
those who possessed it; or of the lower 
classes being relieved by the repeal of the 
Window-duty, or the Assessed-taxes, they 
would say it was uo relief to them; they 
had no such establishments as rendered 
the Assessed-taxes in any way oppressive to 
themselves. ‘They asked relief from those 
taxes which brought ruin down upon 
them as described by his hon. Friend, 
(Mr. Richards) the Member for Knares- 
borough. It was on that account that he 
desired to see the House filled, as it was, 
with men of property, willing to place 
upon that property its full share of the 
burthens of the State. He did not wish 
at once to put ten per cent. upon property, 
but, because they would not do that, there 
was no reason why they should not put two, 
or three, or four per cent. as must be requi- 
site. It was the duty of the House to save, 
if they could by any mode of taxation, 
more simple, the enormous cost of collect- 
ing the taxes, and prevent the complaints 
now far too commonly and justly made. 
He did trust, therefore, that the period 
was not far distant when the House would 
feel it its duty to support a Property-tax, 
and when the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite, with the manliness becoming a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, would come 
forward and tell gentlemen of property 
that they must bear their proportion of the 
burthens of the country, not leave them on 
| the shoulders of the lower classes. But to 
| put such a tax on property as would relieve 
| the industrious poor would be an instance of 
self denial he hardly expected, yet without 
that it would not be easy to convince the 
lower classes that it was not owing to tax- 
ation that their sufferings were great, and 
the distress arising from the want of de- 
mand for labour overwhelming. They 
must be taught by the example of that 
House that they had no reason to complain 
of the partiality shown by property. He 
trusted that the principle of a Property-tax 
would ere long be recognized by the Govern- 
ment and the House. He should now vote 
with his hon. Friend, and on all occasions 
for the imposition of a Property-tax, he 
would most strenuously contend. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
explanation, begged to say, that the hon. 
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Gentleman must not imagine, because he 
did not allude to a circumstance mentioned 
by his hon. Friend (Mr. Robinson), it was 
to go forth as an uncontradicted statement. 
The hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
Worcester, certainly did state that a labour- 
ing man, earning only 2O0/. a-year, was 
said to contribute 8/. annually out of that 
sum to the taxation of the country. He 
did not contradict that, because it contra- 
dicted itself; and any Gentleman who 
would take the trouble to look at the 
statement, would see that it was wholly 
irreconcileable with the amount of our 
revenue, the number of our people, and the 
articles on which taxation was levied. 

Mr. Hawes said, that he had always 
yielded to the force of the arguments which 
were urged in favour of his hon. Friend’s 
Motion, but that if he required any ad- 
ditional reasons in support of it, he need 
only look to the speech made by the right 
hon. Gentleman in opposition to it. It 
should be borne in mind that the Motion 
was one simply for inquiry, and that it did 
not involve the necessity of carrying into 
effect any recommendations of the Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire. Many sug- 


gestions had been made by the Excise Com- 
missioners which had not been carried into 
effect; the Reports containing them had 


been printed, and it did not appear that 
the interests of trade had suffered any 
injury in consequence of their being made 
public, or from their creating any un- 
certainty such as that of which the right 
hon. Gentleman spoke, and which he had 
so much deprecated; because it was well 
known that it was not a matter of necessity 
that the suggestions of the Commissioners 
should be adopted. If reference were made 
to the taxes which had been remitted 
since the close of the war, it would be 
found that those which had been first re- 
pealed were those which pressed upon pro- 
perty, and, secondly, those which pressed upon 
land. If a Committee of Inquiry had been ap- 
pointed to examine the subject at the com- 
mencement of the peace, no recommenda- 
tion would ever have been made suggesting 
such a preference. He would only say, in 
conclusion, that he had heard nothing in 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer)'’which 
could induce him to alter the course which 
he had adopted with respect to the former 
Motion of his hon. Friend on this subject, 
and he should, therefore, give his earnest 
support to his proposition for a Committee. 

Mr. Cressett Pelham thought that if the 
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lower orders of the people were to be pro- 
tected, they should never consent to their 
being taxed so unequally as they were at 
present. He considered that the productive 
wealth as well as the productive industry of 
the country would be increased if those 
taxes were greatly reduced. He, therefore, 
cordially approved of the motion of his hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. Pouleit Thomson would say, in 
answer to an observation of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lambeth (Mr. Hawes), that little 
had been stated on the part of his Majesty's 
Government during the debate which would 
have the effect of changing his opinion as to 
the propriety of acceding to the Motion of 
the hon.Gentleman opposite( Mr. Robinson), 
that an obvious reason existed for not 
meeting the hon. Gentleman’s Motion at 
greater length, namely, the concurrence of 
the Members of the Government in one of 
the objects, at least, of the hon. Member’s 
proposition—relief to the industrious classes. 
If any hon. Gentleman doubted the inten- 
tion of Ministers to diminish the burdens 
of the people, to look at the whole question 
of taxation with an anxious desire to adjust 
it in such a manner as that it should press 
as lightly as possible on productive industry 
—he would refer him to their conduct 
during the five years in which they had 
held office as a pledge of what they were 
anxious to effect for the future. On that 
ground alone, namely, the undoubted in- 
tention of the Government to eflect every 
possible reduction of taxation, he would 
oppose the Motion for a Committee of 
Inquiry into general taxation. The hon. 
Member for Lambeth had said, that no 
difficulties would arise, and that no embar- 
rassments in trade would take place, by the 
appointment of a Committee, because no 
such effects having resulted from the 
inquiries and reports of the Excise Commis- 
sioners ; but he would remind those who 
used that argument, that the greatest differ- 
ence existed between a Commission issued 
by Government, and acting under their 
directions to inquire into different 
branches of its revenue, and a Com- 
mittee of that House carrying with its 
appointment the weight and authority 
which were necessarily attached to such a 
body. The chief and ostensible object of 
the Motion before the House appeared to 
be the imposition of a property-tax. He 
could not help expressing a regret that the 
hon. Mover, the Member for Worcester, had 
not explained to the House what he meant 
by the phrase Property-tax. He was de- 
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sirous that, before the House determined 
whether or not they should go into a Com- 
mittee, it should be clearly explained what 
was the interpretation to be given to the 
terms “ income or Property-tax.” It was 
avery casy but not a very fair mode of pro- 
eecding to talk of theimposition of a Property 
or Income tax,while one hon. Gentleman ap- 
plied a meaning to the words which differed 
altogether from that which they bore in 
the minds of others whose general support 
he received. Did the hon. Gentleman 
intend by his Motion that such an Income- 
tax as that which had formerly existed in 
this country should be re-established? If 
that were the case, it was unnecessary for 
him, in answering the arguments of the 
hon. Gentleman, to dwell, in the hearing 
of Members connected with the manu- 
facturing and commercial interests of the 
country, on the system of inquisition which 
existed under the old Income-tax. And 
yet, if such an Income-tax was to be im- 
posed, he did not see (and this might by 
some be considered an unpopular doctrine) 
how such a tax could with any fairness be 
visited upon persons possessing fixed incomes 
without at the same time levying it on 
those who derived their incomes from inves- 
ment of capital. But such a proposition 
would, he was sure, be met by the strongest 


and most direct opposition from the mer- 
cantile and professional classes of the com- 


munity. Perhaps, the hon. Gentleman 
meant by his tax, one levied only on masses 
of capital, on rent of land, and what were 
termed fixed incomes from the funds,— but 
what could be more unfair and unjust, than 
to tax capital employed in one shape, and 
leave that invested in another free? And 
what would be the consequence of such a 
tax upon the very classes whom it was 
proposed to benefit? Why the inevitable 
effect, must be a large export of capital to 
those countries where the same check 
did not rest on its employment: and 
he only intreated those hon. Members who 
like himself, were disposed to give every 
possible protection and assistance to the 
operative classes, to say whether anything 
more prejudicial to their interests could by 
possibility be enacted than a law which 
must drive the capital of this country abroad, 
deprive labour of a portion of that susten- 
ance on the supply of which it entirely 
depended, and which, by diminishing the 
proportion of the capital to be employed to 
the labour supplied to the home market, 
must, as a natural and necessary conse~ 
quence, reduce the wages of the labourer to 
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a much lower sum than that which he at 
present received. It might, on the other 
hand, be the opinion of the hon. Member 
for Worcester, and one which he was 
anxious to have adopted by the Committee 
for which he moved, that there should be a 
general Income-tax equally levied on all in- 
comes of whatever description. In this 
supposition he was confirmed by the 
allusion which had been made to remarks 
which he had expressed on this point a few 
years ago. He would assert now, as he had 
at the time alluded to by the hon. Member, 
that if it were possible to levy a tax on all 
incomes derived from every source, he 
should, theoretically speaking, have no 
objection to such a tax; and he would 
even go the length of expressing his 
conviction that its imposition would 
confer benefit on the country. But then 
he was met by this difliculty—that such 
a change in our system must lead to an 
act of great injustice to those who had 
invested capital in a particular manner on 
the pledge of the Legislature that they should 
not be subjected to this act of taxation. 
He once expressed the opinion, and he still 
retained that opinion, that an Income-tax, 
properly levied and applied, was one from 
which much advantage accrued; but in 
speaking of it, if he, indeed, really meant 
that, the hon. Gentlemen seemed to forget 
that the system under which this tax had 
been formerly levied was abolished—that 
the voice of the country was raised against 
the propriety of attempting to accomplish 
the object which it was proposed to effect ; 
and he was not therefore, prepared to inflict 
upon the country the injustice which must 
result from a new imposition of the Pro- 
perty-tax. His complaint then was, that 
they were called upon to go into a Com- 
mittee, without any defined notion of what 
was desired—with a conviction on his 
mind that of four or five plans which might 
be proposed, three or four were unjust, and 
one only which would be just, impracticable. 
He had one more remark to make on the 
unwillingness which it was asserted the Go- 
vernment displayed on the subject on which 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Wor- 
cester was founded. It was impossible for 
him to say any thing in addition to what 
had been said by his right hon. Friend (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer). He would 
only refer to the acts of the Government 
for the four or five years during which they 
held office, to give the most convincing 
denial to the assertion of his hon. Friend 


the Member for Lambeth. [Mr. Hawes : 
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I made no such charge against the Govern- 
ment.]| He was glad to find that he 
jaboured under a mistaken impression, 
when he supposed that his hon.Friend, the 
Member for Lambeth, had thrown out such 
an insinuation against the Government. 
He might, however, he thought, take it for 
granted that it was a correct interpretation 
of his hon. Friend’s words to say, that in 
those taxes which the Government had re- 
pealed, more attention was paid to those 
which pressed on the rich than those which 
weighed down the poor. Now, he would 
just refer to a list of some of the taxes 
which had been abolished, in order to show 
how ungrounded such an assertion must, on 
consideration, be held. Were the taxes on 
printed cottons, on slates, on candles,tiles,ma- 
rine insurances, fire insurances, on farming 
stock, on travellers, clerks, shopmen, the 
house-tax, and a variety of others, besides 
the reduction which they had effected in 
the Customs’ duties, to the amount of 
400,000L. or 500,000/. per annum—were 
all these, he repeated, taxes which pressed 
on the rich and not on the poor. The 
principle on which the Government pro- 
ceeded, in the reduction and abolition of 
taxes, was the necessity of relieving the 
poorer classes as much as possible from 
direct taxation, and of reducing, as far as 


was compatible with the exigencies of the 
State, all those taxes which pressed heavily 
on productive industry, the removal of 
which would give additional means for the 
employment of labour, and consequently, 


cause an increase of labourers’ wages. All 
this, surely, proved that they were not in- 
different to the wants or the claims of the 
poor ; and, as far as his humble voice could 
go, in seconding the efforts of a noble Friend 
of his, no longer a Member of that House, 
it was uniformly exerted in seconding the 
adoption of those principles which he had 
laid down for his guidance many years ago, 
and an adherence to which was, he felt 
convinced, conducive to the best interests 
of the country.—It was, therefore, because 
he considered that all that could be done to 
effect one of the objects of the Motion, 
namely to notice the burthens of the indus- 
trious classes, would be affected by the Go- 
vernment, whilst the other the imposition 
of undefined taxes upon property or 
income, was either dangerous or impossible 
that he should oppose the appointment of 
a Committee, and urge the House to leave 
the subject in the hands of the Executive 
Government. 

Mr. Pease amidst cries of “ question” 
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supported the Motion for a2 Committee of 
Inquiry into the present system of Taxation 
in this country. That Motion did not 
suggest the adoption of either a Property 
or an Income-tax, and therefore it was not 
necessary for him to enter into an advocacy 
of either of those systems of taxation. ‘To 
a Property-tax, however, he was favorable, 
being satisfied that it might be divested of 
that inquisitorial character which had for- 
merly been a ground of objection to it, and 
because he convinced, that as the 
working classes, especially in the north of 
England, amongst whom knowledge was 
daily spreading, could now distinguish 
between direct and indirect taxation, to 
that system of taxation in order to raise the 
revenue the House must eventually come. 
He supported the Motion for inquiry from 
the anxiety which he felt to relieve the 
industry of the country from the unequal 
comparative burdens which pressed upon 
it, and under the conviction in his own 
mind that a saving in the expenses of 
collection might be effected of between 
3,000,0002. and 4,000,000/. annually, by 
the adoption (instead of the present system) 
of a well-arranged Property-tax. In con- 
clusion, he begged to deny the assertion 
that the Property-tax had been abandoned 
in obedience to the wishes of the bulk of 
the people of this country. At present 
there was a general wish for such a tax, 
and he was satisfied as large a tax as was 
necessary might be raised without difficulty 
or inconvenience. 

Mr. George F'. Young confessed that he 
was one of those heretics to whom reference 
had been made by the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the course 
of his speech this evening. He conceived 
that if the motion of his hon. Friend, the 
Member for Worcester had in terms ex- 
pressed the substitution of a Property-tax 
for the present system of unequal taxation, 
it would even then have been a fair and 
rational mode of settling the question by 
reference of its consideration to a Select 
Committee. ‘The Motion contained no such 
terms, and was not therefore open to ob- 
jection on that ground. From the quota- 
tion which had been made from the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman, the President 
of the Board of Trade, on the 25th March, 
1830, he (Mr. Young) should have supposed 
him to have been favorable to the principle 
of theadoption of a Property-tax, and though 
the right hon. Gentleman had qualified that 
speech and the expressions it contained, he 
would not taunt the right hon. Gentleman 
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with a change in his sentiments. upon that 
subject. He should support the Motion of 
his hon. Friend, the Member for Worcester, 
contenting himself with observing, that the 
Property-tax was repealed in 1815 in con- 
sequence of the outcry raised by the payers 
of that tax who were the rich. By the 
same class the out-cry against its re-imposi- 
tion was now raised, and the demand in its 
favour was by the poorer classes of the 
community, whom it was erroneous to 
charge as having been parties soliciting its 
former repeal. 

Mr. Goulburn did not rise to prolong the 
present discussion, and was only induced to 
offer an observation in consequence of what 
had just fallen from the hon. Gentleman 
who had last addressed the House. He 
must, however, first remark that he still 
retained the same opinion in regard to the 
subject of a Property-tax which he had 
expressed on the occasion of the discussion 
on the motion of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. P. Thomson) in 1830, and as he 
resisted such a motion as the present then, 
so should he resist the motion of the hon. 
Member for Worcester now. He stated at 
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that time his views of the consequences that 
must result from acceding to such a motion 
as that for the appointment of a Committee 
so inquire into the general taxation of the 


country. He had then stated the strong 
feeling he entertained as to the confusion 
which must ensue from a return to the 
system of a Property-tax. He had then 
alluded to, and pointed out, the specula- 
tions which would arise, and the losses to 
which every class of the trading community 
would be subjected owing to the uncertainty 
as to what tax would be repealed and what 
continued, until the system was brought to 
a final settlement. He retained those sen- 
timents still, and in conformity to them he 
should oppose the present Motion, as he had 
done that propounded in 1830 by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite. It had been said 
that the present Motion was distinct from a 
Property-tax ; but such clearly was not the 
fact, because every hon. Member who had 
spoken upon it dwelt on it as connected 
directly with a Property-tax. The hon. 
Member for Tynemouth had contended 
that when the question of the repeal of the 
Property-tax was under the consideration 
of Parliament, it was carried by the in- 
fluence of the wealthy and rich portions of 
the community. This he denicd, for he 
well remembered that the agitation of the 
question did not originate with those who 
were usually termed the rich aristocracy of 
the country, but with an individual who 
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avowed himself and was generally acknow- 
ledged to be the advocate of popular in- 
terests—he meant the late Lord Chancellor 
of England, Lord Brougham. He suc- 
ceeded, and it was therefore erroneous to 
suppose tbat the repeal of the Property-tax 
was the act of the aristocracy. The hon. 
Member (Mr. G. Young) was not then in 
Parliament, and, of course, did not hear as 
he did, the speeches then made by the 
noble Lord against this tax, week after 
week, and month after month, ‘The argu- 
ments employed against it were, that it 
threw impediments in the way of trade and 
commerce, and interfered most injuriously 
with the industry of the labouring classes. 
How came it to pass, then, that at that 
time this tax was selected as the one most 
desirable to be removed, notwithstanding 
the variety of other taxes that pressed upon 
industry? It certainly was not in de- 
ference to the wishes of the higher classes. 
He fully concurred in what was said upon 
the present occasion, that, if imposed again, 
it should apply alike to all parts of the 
empire, to Ireland as well as to England. 
He still continued of the same opinion 
which he expressed upon a former occasion, 
that the task of inquiring and determining 
what taxes it would be most advisable to 
repeal, or to alter, or to provide substitutes 
for, belonged to the Government, and not 
toa Committee. To refer such a question 
to a Committee would only increase the 
difficulties. On these grounds he should 
oppose the Motion. 

The House divided :— 

Ayes 42; Noes 105 ; Majority 63. 

List of the Ayes. 

Hindley, C. 
Ingham, R. 
Kearsley, J. H. 
Lewis, D. 
Palmer, General 
Philips, M. 
Pelham, Hon.C. 
Pease, J. 
Richards, J. 
Rundle, J. 
Sheldon, E. 
Spry, Sir S. 
Sinclair, J. 
Scholetield, J. 
Scott, Sir C. 
Turner, W. 
Trevor, A. 
Wakley, T. 
Williams, W. 


Attwood, T. 
Bailey, J. 
Bainbridge, FE. T. 
Balfour, T. 
Baring, T. 
Barnard, E.G. 
Benett, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brownrigg, J. 
Burrell, Sir C, 
Chalmers, P. 
Crompton, S. 
Dare, R. W. H. 
Denistoun, A. 
Dillwyu, L. W. 
Duncombe, Hon. A. 
Fielden, J. 
Fleetwood, P. H. 
Gaskell, D. 
Gully, J. 

Hawes, II. 
Hardy, J. 
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AGAINST. 


Mr. Praed. 


FOR. 
Mr. Maxwell. 


Suppty—Kinesrown Harsour.! The 
House went into Committee of Supply. 

Mr. Baring moved that the Sum of 
19,7502. be granted for the improvement 
of the harbour of Kingstown, in Ireland. 

Mr. Pryme objected to a grant on such 
grounds. Why should a local purpose be 
paid for out of the general funds? In 
England, where an undertaking of that 
nature was beneficial, capitalists were 
always ready to undertake it. If not be. 
neficial, it ought not to be undertaken at all. 

Mr. Ruthven supported the grant. He 
would not grudge 300,000/. if it were re- 
quired, to keep up the communication be- 
tween Ireland and this country. 

Mr. Finn adverted to sums of 50,0007. 
and 60,000/. extracted from the Royal 
domains in Ireland, and applied to local 
purposes in England. What were all the 
improvements at Charing-Cross, and Re- 
gent Street, but local improvements, made 
at the general expense. When it was 


known that 5,000,000/, out of 12,000,000/. 
of Irish revenue were spent in this country 
he thought that such a sum as that now 
proposed ought not to be grudged. 


Lord Sandon could not have agreed to 
the grant, if it had been strictly local ; but 
considering that it was for the improvement 
of one of the great means of communica- 
tion between Great Britain and Ireland, 
it should meet with his support. 

Mr. Chapman supported the Motion. It 
was to be placed in the same category as 
the Breakwater at Plymouth. 

Vote agreed to. 


BanqueTtinc Hauu.] Mr. Baring 
moved, that 7,665/. be granted to defray 
the charge of finishing the interior of 
Whitehall-chapel. 

Mr. Warburton said, that it would be 
in exceeding ill taste to persevere in using 
as a chapel a building which Inigo Jones 
has designed for a banquetting-hall, and 
which Rubens’s paintings could not fail to 
remind the visitors was not intended for a 
place of worship. If the building was to 
be restored to the condition in which it 
was in the time of Charles Ist, he should 
not object to the grant; but he should 
oppose it, if it were intended again to fit 
up the place as a chapel. 

Mr. Ewart agreed, that the associations 
connected with the place, and converting 
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it into a chapel, were incongruous, and 
suggested that it should be turned into a 
public library, a concert-room or picture- 
gallery, or any other useful public pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Francis Baring said, that'the estimate 
was framed for the purpose of fitting up the 
interior as a chapel ; what would be the 
expense or utility of fittmg it up as a 
banquetting-hall he did not know. 

Lord Granville Somerset said, that it 
had been used as a chapel from the time 
of the burning down of the original 
Whitehall-hall chapel in the reign of 
William Srd. and its having been lately 
shut up, had been a great inconvenience to 
the respectable inhabitants of the vicinity. 
A larger estimate than the sum moved for 
had been given in to the Treasury, for 
which more ornamental improvements 
would be obtained, and he regretted that it 
was not proposed to grant the largest sum. 

Major Beauclerk said, he would object 
to the grant, if the chapel were not made 
accessible to the poor of the vicinity. He 
would suggest, that half of this chapel, 
which was to be fitted up from the public 
funds, should be devoted to free seats for 
the poor. 

Mr. Francis Baring agreed in the prin- 
ciple of the hon. and gallant Member’s sug- 
gestion, but could not, without more con- 
sideration agree to the amount of space he 
had named ; but if he would leave the matter 
in his hands, he pledged himself that a pro- 
per proportion of free seats should be reserved. 

Major Beauclerk had no objection to 
leave the matter in the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s hands. 

Mr. Warburton said, he should divide 
the Committee against the grant, since it 
was to be applied to making the building a 
chapel. 

The Committee divided on the Resolu- 
tion. Ayes 116; Noes 24: Majority 92. 


Banquetting Hall. 


List of the Nogs. 
Pease, J. 
Potter, R. 
Sheldon, FE. 
Spiers, A. G. 
Thornley, T. 
Trelawney, Sir W. L 
Tulk, C. A. 
Wakley, T. 
Williams, W. 
Wood, M. 
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Bowring, Dr. 
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Houses of PArLIAMENT.| On_ the 
Motion, that the sum of 44,000/. should be 
granted to his Majesty, to defray the 
charge for providing temporary accommoda- 
tion for the two Houses of Parliament, 

Mr. HI. B. Curtcis considered 44,0007. 
for building this and the other miserable 
House of Parliament most enormous; and 
he strongly protested against it. 

Mr. Francis Baring said, that the actual 
estimate for the buildings was only 30,0001. 
the remainder being “for furniture and 
other necessary articles. ‘The very short 
time allowed for restoring the build- 
ings, unavoidably increased the expense ; 
and, under all the circumstances, he 
thought the country had no reason to quar- 
rel with the charge. 

Mr. Herbert B. Curteis considered the 
charge for furniture to be most scandalously 
extravagant. The country was called upon 
to pay upwards of 10,0002. for nothing 
but a parcel of deal tables and a few rusty 
old chairs. He would undertake to prove 
that the whole of the furniture never cost 
so much as 2,000/. 

Mr. French thought that if the charges 
were extravagant, the present Government 
at least could not be blamed for it. 

Mr. Francis Baring assured the hon. 


FHlouses of Parliament. 


Member (Mr. Curteis) that if he would 


eall for the accounts he would see that he 
was in error as to the supposed extravagant 
nature of the charges. 

Mr. Tulk regarded the charges as much 
too high. <A splendid and magnificent 
building had been recently erected in Bir- 
mingham, capable of affording every pos- 
sible accommodation for a larger number 
of people, than to the Members of both 
Houses of Parliament, at an expense not 
exceeding 22,000/. 

Dr. Bowring complained of the want of 
accommodation for the Committees that were 
now sitting. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ad- 
mitted the inconvenience spoken of by the 
hon. Member; but, under all the circum- 
stances, he thought no fault could attach 
to the Government, whether the present 
or any other, either on that account or on 
account of the expenses. The necessity of 
providing immediate accommodation to the 
two Houses of Parliament, put every other 
consideration out of view. The gentleman 
who superintended the restoration of the 
buildings was a man in whom the greatest 
confidence could be placed. 

Mr. George F’. Young wished to be inform. 
ed whether the Government had taken any 
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steps with respect to the erection of a new 
House of Commons. The Report of the 
Committee had been made upwards of a 
fortnight ; and he thought that no time 
should be lost in acting upon it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer begged 
to remind the hon. Gentleman that notice 
had already been given of a motion for an 
address to the Crown on that subject. 

The Resolution was agreed to, 
several other grunts were made. 


and 


Tue Unrivernsirirs.| On the next 
vote, of 2,000/. for salaries and allowances 
to certain Professors of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge being put, 

Mr. Tooke said, that he should cert: tinly 
oppose any grant of the kind until the Uni- 
versity of ‘London had the privileges accord- 
ed to it which it had so long and so justly 
demanded. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that the Members of 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
paid three times more to the public in 
the shape of taxes than they received as 
grants. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the question of the claims of the Dissenters 
to University privileges, to which he was 
decidedly favourable, was in his opinion 
too large and important a Question to 
be decided incidentally by a vote of this 
nature. 

Mr. Pease supported the grant. 

Mr. Tooke said, that it was not because 
the Universities refused admission to the 
Dissenters, but because they endeavoured to 
prevent the London University from hav- 
ing a charter, that he proposed that the 
grant should, for the present, be suspended, 
but not altogether abolished. He would 
divide the Committee on the Question, that 
the Grant be for the present suspended. 

The Committee divided—Ayes 86; 
Noes 3; Majority 83. 

The House resumed. 


Crvin Courts Bri (IRELAND) CHANGE 
IN ProceEpiNGs.] On the Motion that 
the Civil Courts Bill (Ireland) be read a 
second time. 

Mr. Lynch moved, that it be referred to 
a select Committee. 

Motion agreed to, and Committee named. 

Mr. Geihars thought this Committee 
too numerous, it was ‘almost a Committee 
of the whole House. 

Colonel Perceval said, if the Bill was to 
be referred to a Select Committee it should 
not be a one-sided Committee. 
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Sir James Graham said, he observed 
with regret a novel and mischievous pro- 
ceeding of late growing up in the House, 
of departing from the usual and proper 
practice of discussing the principle of Bills 
on the second reading. It was said, do not 
discuss the principle of this Bill now as it 
is to be referred to a Committee up stairs. 
The consequence of referring important 
Bills to Committees of that kind (of the 
present Bill he knew nothing, but it seemed 
from the remarks of the learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Lynch), who ought to be considered 
good authority on the point, that it was 
a very important one), was that the Select 
Committee would decide upon it, and the 
House and the country would hear no more 
of it till it became alaw. That was a bad 
practice, and he called on the Government 
not to overlook a consideration of that 
nature. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the suggestion of the right hon. Baronet 
was a good one. It was certainly im- 
portant that such a Bill be deliberately and 
dispassionately considered, and the more 
fairly the Committee was selected, the more 
likely was it that it would receive just de- 
liberation. He thought it better that the 
appointment of the Committee on the pre- 
sent Bill should be postponed. 

The Speaker said, after the judicious 
remarks of the right hon. Baronet, he 
would observe that a material change in 
conducting the business of the House was 
gradually taking place ; and he would not 
say that it was a change for the better. 
No doubt, from the great pressure of busi- 
ness, some alteration might be necessary ; 
but then that alteration should be made 
after the deliberate consideration of those 
best qualified to decide on it. By not tak- 
ing such Question into consideration as 
formerly, precedents were established and 
followed from time to time, and a total 
change of practice gradually took place: 
a course which must be deprecated, as cal- 
culated to countenance dangerous prece- 
dents, and affect the proccedings of the 
House insensibly, but surely. 

The appointment of the Committee post- 
poned. 


POOL EDIL TDD mm 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 15, 1835, 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By the Duke of Surner- 
LAND and the Earlof Rosst.yn, from four Places,—in 
favour of,—and by the Earl of Rosksgery, from Stirling, 
against a further Grant for Building Churches in Scotland, 
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—By the Bishop of Lonpon and a Noeve Peer, from 
several Places, against allowing Beer to be drunk on the 
Premises of Beer-shops.—By the Duke of SuTHERLAND, 
from Aberdeen, for a Law to prevent Clandgstine Emi- 
gration. 


New Houses or PariiamMent.| The 
Earl of Rosslyn after referring to Reports 
of the Select Committee appointed to 
inquire into the best plan for re-building 
the two Houses of Parliament which was 
laid on their Lordships’ Table on the 12th 
instant, moved that the Resolutions agreed 
to by that Committee, should be read 
seriatim. They were read accordingly as 
follows :— 

Resolved. — That the Committee of 
opinion that it is expedient that the designs 
for the rebuilding of the Houses of Parliament 
should be left open to general competition. 

That the Committee are of opinion that the 
style of the buildings should be either Gothie 
or Elizabethan. 

That the Committee are of opinion that a 
lithographic plan should be made of West- 
minster Hall, and of the premises adjoining 
shewing the entire area to be occupied by the 
intended new buildings, and including the 
space to be gained by the intended embank- 
ment of the river. 

That the Committee are of opinion that the 
plans should be delivered into the office of the 
Woods and Buildings at Whitehall on or be« 
fore the 1st of November next. 

That the Committee concur in the Resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons, that a premium 
of 500/. should be given to each of the parties 
whose plans shall be recommended by the 
Commissioners, and that the successful com- 
petitor shall not be considered as having 
necessarily a claim to be intrusted with the 
execution of the work, but, if not so employed, 
that he shall receive an additional reward of 
1,000/. 

That the Committee are of opinion, that all 
designs should be executed on one scale— 
namely, of twenty feet to an inch; and that 
no coloured drawing of any kind should be 
received, nor any perspective ones, save such 
as shall be taken from situations selected and 
specified on the lithographic plan to be de- 
livered to the parties. 

That the Committee are of opinion, that all 
persons wishing to furnish plans for rebuild- 
ing of the two Houses of Parliament should, 
on application to the Office of the Woods and 
Works Department in Whitehall Place, be 
furnished, on the payment of 1/., with a copy 
of the Resolutions of the Rebuilding Com- 
mittee of both Houses of Parhament, with a 
copy of the evidence relative to the proposed 
accommodation of the two Houses, and of the 
offices and other buildings thereunto belong- 
ing, and with a copy of the specified measure- 
ments, and of the lithographic plan on which 
is pointed out the ground destined as the site 
for the above-mentioned buildings. 
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That the Committee are of opinion, that in 
order to save any unnecessary delay in pro- 
curing the plans, or unnecessary trouble and 
expense to the parties furnishing them, it 
should not be required that any estimate 
should accompany a design; and should the 
Commissioners, on consideration, deem an 
estimate necessary to guide their decision, 
any party called upon to furnish it should 
receive compensation should his plan be ulti- 
mately rejected. 

That the Committee are of opinion, that 
with the lithographic plan there should be 
given aspecification of the general accommoda- 
tion required, of the dimensions of the prin- 
cipal offices, of the number of persons which 
either House of Parliament should be calcu- 
lated to hold on the floor, of the space to be 
allowed for each Member, and a description 
of the form of each House, so far as may 
have been determined by the respective Com- 
mittees. 

That the Committee are of opinion, that the 
statement annexed hereto, of the proposed 
dimensions of the rooms and oflices required 
for conducting the necessary business of the 
Ilouse should be adopted. 

That in the specification of the several 
measurements which have been adopted, the 
Committee have had it in view to afford a 
general guidance to the architects in pre- 
paring their plans, without intending to limit 
them to the precise dimensions prescribed for 
each room, with the understanding, however, 
that the several areas should not in general be 
less than the sizes specified. 

That the Committee are of opinion, that the 
Usher of the Black Rod should have an official 
residence within the walls of the proposed 
building, and that it should contain a place of 
confinement for the persons committed to his 
custody. 

That the Committee are of opinion, that in 
order more effectually to secure a correct de- 
cision upon the merits of the several plans, it 
is expedient that an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, beseeching him to ap- 
point five Commissioners to examine and re- 
port generally to the Committees of both 
Hlouses of Parliament upon the plans offered 
by the competitors ; and that such Commis- 
sioners shall select and classify such of the 
plans, being not less than three, or more than 
five, in number, as shall seem to them most 
worthy the attention of the Committee, and 
shall state, if required, to the respective Com- 
mittees, the grounds upon which the pro- 
priety of such selection and classification is 
founded, and that the plans to be submitted 
to the Commissioners shall be delivered into 
the Office of Woods and Buildings, on or be- 
fore the 1st of November next. 

That it appears to this Committee to be ex- 
pedient that the said Commissioners so to be 
appointed, shall make their Report of the 
plans selected by them, on or before the 20th 
day of January next. 
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of Parliament. 


House of Lords and its Offices. —Proposed Ac- 
commodation, House of Lords. 

That the [louse should be capable of con- 
taining 300 Peers on the floor, two feet being 
allowed for each Peer; and that the space 
occupied by each row of benches should not 
be less than three feet. That the same space 
be allowed below the Bar, and for the Throne, 
as was allowed in the House now occupied hy 
the House of Commons. That the breadth of 
any new Hlouse to be erected should be such 
as to admit of one row of benches on each 
side, in addition to those which existed in the 
room lately occupied by this House, now oc- 
cupied by the Hlouse of Commons. That a 
Lobby be provided for the Members of the 
Ilouse of Commons, and other persons wait- 
ing to be called in, of not less than about 
forty feet by thirty, opposite the centre of the 
great door, and a JJall outside of the said 
Lobby. ‘That a passage be provided leading 
round the outside of the House, and communi- 
cating with the Lobbies and the gangways in 
the House. 


The Earl of Malmesbury begged to ob- 
serve, that he thought that the space allotted 
for the House was not sufficient for the ac- 
commodation of their Lordships. It was 
agreed, he believed, that the accommoda- 
tion proposed should be sufficient for 300 
persons on the floor of the House. He saw 
no provision respecting galleries for their 
Lordships, and he hoped there would be 
none, for nothing could be more incon- 
venient than these galleries. According to 
the measurement given for the House, he 
found that there would not be more than 
two fect allowed for a sitting space, which 
he thought their Lordships would agree 
with him was not large enough for con- 
venient accommodation. Upon the division 
on the Reform Bill, which he believed was 
the largest remembered in that House, the 
numbers present were 278. Since then 
there had been a considerable accession to 
their numbers; and, therefore, he should 
suggest that there should be an increase of 
three inches on the space of two feet now 
proposed to be allotted. This was his first 
proposition, by way of amendment. His 
next was, that some larger space should be 
allotted below the Bar, and in front of the 
Throne, for the accommodation of their 
Lordships’ sons and other gentlemen. The 
gangways near the Throne were exceed- 
ingly narrow, and had often been found to 
be very inconvenient; he should, therefore, 
propose to alter the words of the Resolu- 
tion, and instead of saying, ‘‘as large a 
space as before,” he should propose the 
words be “ larger than before.” 
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The Earl of Rossiyn explained that both 
these matters had been the subject of con- 
sideration, and that considerable inconveni- 
ence would arise from the proposed increase 
in the size of the House. 

The Earl of Malmesbury would not 
press his objection with respect to the space 
to be allotted to each Peer; but he should 
persist in his second object, that of enlarging 
the space between the Throne and the Bar. 
Much inconvenience was experienced when 
divisions took place, in which some noble 
Lords did not wish to join, and who, there- 
fore, retired behind the Woolsack. On 
such occasions, the space, in the old House, 
had been most inconveniently crowded. 

The Marquess of Lansdown said, the 
Committee had fixed on the minimum of 
space as a direction to the architect that 
the House and its avenues should not be 
smaller than was described in the Report. 
He conceived that it would be better to 
submit to a little inconvenience on one or 
two occasions, rather than interfere with 
what had been done after mature considera- 
tion. In his opinion, the space proposed 
to be allowed between the Throne and the 
Woolsack was sufficiently large for every 
useful purpose. Indeed, conversations fre- 
quently took place behind the Woolsack, 
which must have the effect of distracting 
the Lord Chancellor’s attention, and he was 
not anxious to afford additional facilities 
for such a practice. It was necessary to 
proceed: as speedily as possible in order to 
give architects time to prepare their plans, 
and also time for the due consideration of 
those plans. It was proposed, that five 
Commissioners should be appointed by the 
Crown, to whom all the plans sent in should 
be referred. From these a few should be 
selected, and referred to the Committce of 
both Houses of Parliament, who were to 
decide ultimately on that which appeared 
to be the most eligible. Although neither 
the Committee of the House of Commons 
nor of the House of Lords had decided on 
the maximum or minimum of expense, yet 
he could assure their Lordships, that that 
subject had not escaped the attention of 
either Committee. It should not go forth, 
that though the Legislature were prepared 
to act with due liberality in raising a pile 
worthy of the country, they would not 
adhere to a system of strict economy on 
this as on other occasions. A due regard 
to the expense would form one of the prin- 
cipal ingredients in the ultimate considera- 
tion of the Committee, when the plans 
were submitted to them. 


{June 15} 
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of Parliament. 


The Earl of Malmesbury was still of 
opinion, that a greater space should be 
allowed between the Throne and the Wool- 
sack, 

Lord Brougham said, the noble Earl 
seemed to think that the House proposed 
to be built would be too small, but it was 
possible that they might have to encounter 
the opposite inconvenience if they greatly 
extended the plan—the House in that case 
might be too large for the transaction of 
business. A very large hall might be 
splendid to look at, but might be very in- 
convenient for the performance of legisla- 
tive duties. There was one point which 
his noble Friend, the President of the 
Council, had suggested to him that every 
one must admit to be worthy of serious 
consideration. He alluded to the expense. 
He would not be niggardly in the grant 
that ought to be appropriated to this pur- 
pose, but fair and just economy ought to 
form an element in the consideration of 
this subject. He would, ceteris paribus, 
have the work executed on the least ex 
pensive plan. They ought, while they 
raised a building properly suited to thie 
purposes for which it was intended, to 
endeavour at the same time to suit the 
public pocket. For his own part he would 
rather have a plain building, but substan- 
tial and good, than one that would look 
fine and cost but little. To exeeute public 
works on this latter plan was the greatest 
blunder that could be committed ; and he 
hoped that the system of competition which 
was to be adopted on the present occasion 
would not lead to such a result. He under- 
stood that the library was to consist of two 
rooms. Now, he certainly should prefer 
one spacious, lofty, and well-lighted reom. 
He saw, by the Report, that there would 
be in and about the House between 100 
and 120 rooms, besides two or three resi- 
dences ; and the other House of VParlia- 
ment, he supposed, would be furnished in the 
same proportion. If this were so, it would 
be most expensive, and would besides take 
a very long time before the buildings could 
be completed. 

The Earl of Malmesbury then proposed 
the words “ a larger space,” which he in- 
sisted ought to be adopted, as there should 
be space enough not only for their Lord. 
ships’ sons, who were to succeed them, but 
for distinguished foreigners. 

The Earl of Micklow thought that the 
erection of a gallery would provide for 
visitors of all kinds better than an enlarge-~ 
ment of the House. 





Spain— 


The Earl of Limerick was of opinion 
that there should be accommodation for 
the Peers of Ireland who were not Peers 
of Parliament. 

Lord Kenyon proposed to refer back the 
matter to the Committee. 

The Earl of Malmesbury was ready to 
aceede to that proposal. 

The Marquess of Lansdown objected to 
the delay. 

Lord Denman suggested that the noble 
Earl should print his Amendment and cir- 
culate it, as the Resolutions had been cir- 
culated among their Lordships. 

The Earl of Malmesbury should be 
willing to accede to the proposal but for 
the objection of delay raised by the noble 
Marquess opposite. 

The Marquess of Lansdown said, that 
the debate might be adjourned till to- 
morrow to consider of the matter finally. 

The House divided on 
Malmesbury’s Amendment, Contents 
not Contents 30 ; Majority 5. 

The Resolutions were agreed to ; and on 
the Motion of Lord Rosslyn, an Address 
to the King, praying his Majesty to take 
the necessary steps to carry them into effect, 
was also agreed to. 


a3 
25.2 


Spatn—Orper mn Councin.] The 
Marquess of Londonderry wished to put 
two questions to the noble Viscount (Mel- 
bourne), the result of which, he felt, 
deeply concerned the national honour and 
the dearest interests of the country, and 
which he hoped the noble Viscount, or 
some noble Lord engaged in the Adminis- 
tration of Foreign Affairs, was prepared to 
answer. ‘The first was, whether the recent 
Order in Council issued relative to the 
enlistment of British subjects in the Spanish 
service was a spontaneous act on the part 
of his Majesty’s Government, or had re- 
sulted from any especial application on the 
part of some foreign Power? The second 
was a still more important point to be well 
understood by the British public. Their 
Lordships were well aware that during the 
short period in which his noble Friend, 
the Duke of Wellington, held the Foreign 
Seals he had effected a convention between 
the parties then engaged, on the Spanish 
soil, in exterminating warfare, alike credi- 
table to his talents, justice, and humanity, 
as it was beneficial to the country deso- 
lated by that unhappy, civil strife. He 
was now desirous to be informed whether 
the benefits which had been so happily 
secured to the native combatants engaged 
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in this protracted struggle, by the merciful 
arrangements so prudently and admirably 
effected by Lord Eliot’s mission, were also 
to be extended to the individuals who 
might now enlist in the service of the 
Queen of Spain under the suspension of 
the Foreign Enlistment Act by the new 
Order in Council? He could not conclude 
without expressing a hope that the im- 
portant political consequences of the step 
thus taken by the present Administration 
would yet form a subject of deep con- 
sideration and serious discussion in that 
House. 

Viscount Melbourne had no hesitation 
in affording the information requested by 
the Noble Marquess, and would avow that 
the Order in Council alluded to, was not 
a spontaneous act, but was issued on 
application of the Ambassador of her 
Majesty, the Queen of Spain. He fully 
concurred in the eulogium which had been 
pronounced on the wisdom, justice, and 
humanity that characterized the policy of 
the noble Duke lately at the head of 
Foreign Affairs, with respect to the con- 
vention which he had negociated between 
the parties engaged in the war in Spain, and 
which had been carried into effect with 
such prudence and judgment by Lord Eliot 
and his brother Commissioner. He was 
happy to learn that the convention had at 
once been carried into satisfactory effect, 
and had already been productive of the best 
consequences. It had saved the lives of 
several hundred persons engaged on both 
sides and had been the means of extending 
other benefits arising out of its merciful 
arrangements, through that distracted 
country. It was fully understood that the 
spirit of that convention would regulate 
the whole of the war, and that the indi- 
viduals alluded to by the noble Marquess, 
who were now permitted to enlist in the 
service of the Queen of Spain, would of 
course be included in any protection it 
might be able to afford. 

Lord Brougham declared, that he also was 
ready to concede full credit to the noble 
Duke for the sincerity of his wishes to 
secure the independence and prosperity of 
the Peninsula, as well as for the spirit of 
benevolence in which he had framed the 
convention for the exchange of prisoners, 
while he presided over the late negotiations. 
He fully approved of what had been done 
to soften the horrors of warfare in Spain 
and Portugal, and could not forbear im- 
pressing on their Lordships his sense of 
how much yet remained to be effected in 
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a similar spirit of wise and pacific inter- 
vention to secure the external peace and 
prosperity of those countries in relation to 
the intercourse with their colonics in the 
new world. He could wish to behold the 
spirit of that convention carried into effect 
for the removal of all existing strife and 


Spain— Order in Council. 


discord between the contending parties of 


the old and the new worlds. ‘The reduction 
of the independent provinces of New Spain 
was now utterly impossible ; and it would 
only be consistent with good sense and 
good policy to obtain 2 recognition of the 
fact on all hands as soon as possible. He 
trusted that his Majesty’s Government, as 
well as that of France, would not fail to 
tuke the earliest opportunity of effectively 
interfering to put an end to the now worse 
than uscless hostilitics continuing between 
the old world and the new, and thereby 
put a stop to all the uncertainty, embar- 
rassment and confusion which now  per- 
vaded the mercantile transactions subsisting 
between them. ‘The relation in which the 
new world now stood to Europe involved 
political as well as mercantile considera- 
tions, which it was of the highest conse- 
quence to have established on a secure and 
pacific basis. The hold which Spain and 
Portugal still maintained on their emanci- 
pated colonies was merely nominal, and 


must be relinquished, for the claims of 


civilization, and the interests of humanity, 
were pre-cminent. 

Viscount Melbourne said, he was not ex- 
actly aware how the Question between Spain 
and her colonies at present stood, but he 
apprehended that the object not only of 


the present Government, but the object of 


every Government which had preceded 
the present, had been to use every means 
in its power to promote a reconciliation 
between Old Spain and her colonies. That 
continued to be the object of the present 
Government, and he could assure his noble 
and learned Friend and the House that 
they would lose no opportunity of endea- 
vouring to effect an object so desirable. 

The Marquess of Londonderry: If | 
correctly understand the reply made by the 
noble Lord to my first question it is this: 
that the Order in Council originated in the 
direct application of the Spanish Ambas- 
sador, not in any application from her 
Majesty or the Cortes? 

Viscount Melbourne intimated his assent. 


{June 15} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 15, 1835. 
Mrinvtes.] Bills, 
franchisement ; 
the Person. 
Petitions presented. By Dr. BALDWIN, from Momard, for 
Corporation Reform; from Cork, for the Abolition of 
Tithes, also for the Introduction of Poor-laws ito Ireland, 
also for the Repeal of the Duty on Glass.—By Mr. GitLon, 
from the Handloom Weavers of three Places, for a Board 
of Trade; from Leith and Newhaven, for the Abolition of 
Tithes on Fish.—By Mr. H. Fieetwoop, from Preston, 
for Corporation Reform.— By Messrs. PuiLpor and Buck- 
INGHAM, from several Places,—against Drunkenne 
from South Shields, for the Better Protection of Merchant 
Seamen.—By Mr. IneHam, from Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 
against any Alteration in the Timber Duties; from South 
Shields, in favour of the Seamen’s Enlistment Bill.—By 
Mr. MARK Puitips, from Manchester, and Mr. Hutt, 
from Kingston-upon-Hull, for excepting all Courts for the 
Recovery of Small Debts from the operation of the Im 
prisonment for Debt Bill.—By Major BeavcierK, from 
Christ Chureh, Surrey, against that Bill.—By Mr. MArKk 
Parxips, from Manchester, for Abolishing the Jurisdiction 
of Ecclesiastical Courts, also fora General Registration. 
—By Sir F. H. from Stafford, and Mr. 
Serjeant JAcKson, from Ballymenel, for Protection to the 
Irish Protestant Church.—By Mr. J. H. Lowruer, from 
the Printers of York, against the Repeal of the Duty on 
Newspapers Stamps.—By Mr. Stuart Worriey, fi 
several Places, for Protection to the Church of Scotland 
—By Mr. R. Watnace, from 
Seamen’s Enlistment Bill; also against all Taxe 
ledge ; also for the Establishment of Public Literary Insti 
tutions; also against any Grant for Building Churches in 
Seotland—By Sir R. from 
against paying Arrears of Tithes for the years 1551 and 
1852; from Antrim, for Protection to the Irish Protestant 
Chureh; from the Linen Manufactories of Londonderry, 
for the Re-enactment of the Linen Manufactures 
Act.—By Mr. Ropinson, Mr. EwArt, and Mr. V. Sits, 
from Liverpool and Northampton,—in favour of the 
Municipal Corporation Bill, 


Read a second time:—Stafford Dis 
Dominica Indemnity; Offences against 


GOODRICKE, 


Greenock, against the 


son Know- 


3ATESON, Londonderry, 


(Ireland) 


Cork Execrion.] Dr. Baldwin 
sented a Petition from frecholders of Cork, 
praying the House to adopt measures for 
the better prevention of bribery and cor- 
ruption at Elections. He declared that 
the Conservative Club of Dublin at the 
last election for Cork had sent down 
money for the purpose of bribing the free- 
holders and freemen,and that an oflice was 
opened in George’s-street to distribute the 
money, which was done in the most un- 
blushing and shameless manner. [le was 
glad to see the noble Lord in his place, 
whose father had the merit of introducing 
the Reform Bill, and he trusted that he 
and the other members of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would see the necessity of intro 
ducing some measure which would prevent 
these malpractices—which would preven 
the city being put to the expense of peti- 
tioning that House, and would save Com- 
mittees of that House the trouble of turn- 
ing out obtrusive Members from the seats 
they had usurped. The petitioners sug- 
gested that candidates should be required to 
take the same oathsagainst bribery that was 


pre - 
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required to be taken by the electors at pre- 
sent. None of the evils which it was sup- 
posed by some would result fror the adop- 
tion of the Ballot, could ensue from such a 
course. It was well known that the sys- 
tem of the Ballot had been found to work 
well in the election of Directors of the 
East India Company, which legislated for 
so many millions of persons, and he was a 
decided advocate for it. He begged that 
the petition be referred to the Select Com- 
mittee on Bribery at Elections. 

Colonel Perceval regretted that the late 
Members for the city of Cork were not in 
that House, that they might have an op- 
portunity of replying to the very serious 
charges of bribery and corruption which 
had been brought against them by the 
learned Doctor. He was satisfied that his 
hon. Friends, the unseated Members, were 
not taxable with such offences. He was 
perfectly satisfied that if none but those 
who possessed a bona fide franchise were al- 
lowed to vote, the result of thelate Cork city 
[lection would have been very different ; 
but the Committee had refused to go into 
the qualification of 1,080 persons objected 
to. He greatly regretted that in almost 
every case of Trish Election petitions jus- 
tice had not been done, in consequence of 
this scrutiny not having been entered upon. 
The only remedy for this would be a revi- 
sion of the frecholders’ list, as the Courts of 
Justice were at present closed against any 
persons petitioning against freeholders whose 
title was good for eight years. He would not 
have risen if the learned Doctor had not 
alluded to the imaginary conduct of some 
society in Dublin, which had sent down 
money to defray the expenses of the Con- 
servative candidates. He (Col. P.) begged 
to deny the charge that he was a Member 
of any such society. He believed there 
was at present a Bill before the House for 
the prevention of bribery at elections, 
which included a provision for candidates 
taking the same oaths as the freeholders. 

Mr. O'Dwyer denied that there were 
too many facilities to the registering of 
frecholders in Ireland. There was scarcely 
any impediment in England, while in Ire- 
land they had to appear before the Regis- 
tering Barrister, and undergo a severe 
cross-examination from any person who 
pleased. Many of those Conservatives 
who were most violent in their opposition 
to the people had no money of their own, 
and therefore must have been supported and 
returned by the friends of the Conservative 


body. 
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Petition referred to the Committee sit- 
ting to inquire into bribery at elections. 
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CasE oF Mr. Oprennerm.| Mr. 
Buckingham presented a Petition from an 
individual of the name of Alexander Op- 
penheim who had formerly conducted two 
public Journals in Jamaica. In 1831, an 
insurrection having arisen among the slaves 
of that island, it was imputed to this gen- 
tleman that the general tendency of his 
writings had the effect of exciting this in- 
surrection, and the consequence was, that 
he was imprisoned without any legal pro- 
cess, or specific charge being made against 
him. Notwithstanding this conduct, he had 
been altogether unable to obtain redress, 
and the public feelings had been so much 
excited by his imprisonment, that this Gen- 
tleman had been unable to continue in his 
profession. He had, consequently, re- 
turned to England, and applied for the 
situation of Stipendiary Magistrate, for 
which, by his residence in the island, he 
was well qualified ; but he had not  suc- 
ceeded in obtaining such appointment. 
He recommended the case to the considera- 
tion of his Majesty’s Ministers. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Newsparenrs.] Mr. Lowther _ pre- 
sented a petition from printers, &c., of 
York, praying that the whole of the duty 
on newspapers might not be reduced. 
The petition spoke in strong terms of 
the favourable condition in which the 
newspaper press of this country now was. 

Mr. Rocbuck said, this petition con- 
tained extraordinary and self-contradic- 
tory statements. The petitioners talked 
of the high character of the newspaper 
press of this country. Now there never 
was a press so degraded, so thoroughly im- 
moral, as the newspaper press of this coun- 
try; a despotism of the basest and most 
cowardly description was exercised by the 
persons connected with newspapers, who 
were ready on every occasion to ruin the 
public reputation of individuals in articles 
to which they did not dare to put their 
names: any thing so perfectly cowardly in 
feeling, and so despotic in execution, could 
not be instanced as the conduct of the 
newspaper press in this country, and they 
were told, forscoth, of the high character 
of that press! Ifthe stamp duties were 
taken off, it would not then have the power 
with impunity to ruin the reputation of 
individuals, for its attacks would be an- 
swered and its slanders exposed—that alone 
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would be a great benefit. He would assert 
with confidence, that from the highest to 
the lowest of the newspaper press, the most 
paltry corruption, the basest cowardice, 
and the blackest immorality, were the go- 
verning principles of the newspaper press 
of this country. 

Mr. Lowther, who had presented the 
petition, said that although he had suffered 
like many other individuals in some re- 
spects, from portionsof the press, he should 
be sorry to express himself in the manner 
that the hon. Member had done. 

Mr. Hume said, that though the hon. 
Member for Bath had so characterised 
some portion of the press, he was not dis- 
posed to join with him in those remarks as 
applicable to the whole, because some por- 
tion of it was conducted with as much 
honour as other portions of it were with 
disgrace. He was not, therefore, disposed 
to join in such a sweeping censure, though 
the condemnation might well apply to 
some of the conductors of the newspaper 
press. He, however, hailed many of them 
as the benefactors of the human race, and 
the protectors of liberty and freedom ; the 
majority of them had come forward to de- 
fend the people’s rights and to oppose cor- 
ruption. He wished the House to observe, 
that this was a petition for the benefit of 
the few, because they were engaged in a 
monopoly which the repeal of the Stamp- 
duties would destroy. The petitioners ob- 
jected to competition, which they alleged 
to be ruinous, but which had always been 
beneficial to the public—nor did he con- 
ceive it likely to be productive of injury in 
the present case. He held that if the 
press. were once opened and freed from the 
present tax, there would be an opportunity of 
meeting slanderous accusations, which could 
not now be done. He therefore thought 
that the prayer of this petition was not 
deserving of the attention of the House. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Tirnes (IrEtAND).| Sir Robert Bate- 
son presented a Petition from the Lord- 
lieutenant, and a large body of the landed 
proprietors of the county of Londonderry, 
on the subject of tithes, and praying for 
more justice than had characterised former 
Bills. He regretted that he did not see 
on the opposite benches any Member of 
his Majesty’s Government connected with 
Ireland ; he would be satisfied if he could 
only see the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin, who, he believed, was one of the 
most influential of the Irish Ministers. 
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He saw only some of the followers of the 
hon. and learned Member. 

Mr. O'Dwyer rose to order. He com- 
plained of the word “followers” being ap- 
plied to the Members of that H_ cose, end 
appealed to the Speaker to know if one 
Member were at liberty so to speak of 
others. 

The Speaker had not observed that the 
hon. Baronet was out of order. 

Mr. O'Dwyer: what would be said of 
me, if I were tospeak of Lord Roden and 
the squad in the same manner? 

Sir Robert Baleson said, he had not 
meant to give any offence. He did not 
think the word so very objectionable. He 
had heard the word “tail” mentioned in 
that House with impunity, over and over 
again. He had selected a harmless word 
without meaning any personal offence. 
But, as it appeared to offend the sensitive 
feelings of the hon. Member for Drogheda, 
he should not use it again. He had given 
notice of this petition, and regretted that 
none of his Majesty’s Ministers were pre- 
sent. The petitioners stated, that after 
the Tithe Bill of 1832, they had entered 
into a compact with their tenants to pay 
the tithes for them, some of the landlords 
had not done so, and as it was understood 
that the balance of the million fund would 
be applied to the payment of arrears, which 
would be nothing less than a bounty on 
agitation, it was hoped that if any portion 
of the arrears of tithes for 1834 were paid, 
those who had secured quict and tranquillity 
would have the benefit of it. The peti- 
tioners prayed that in any Dill which might 
be introduced on the subject of tithes, their 
case would be taken into consideration, and 
evenhanded justice be thus dispensed to all 
classes of his Majesty's subjects. © Many 
of these petitioners had paid the tithes of 
the year 1854, and thev were deserving 
the consideration of the Legislature. 

Mr. O'Dwyer, in reference to the ob- 
servations made by the hon. Member for 
Londonderry as to “ the followers” of the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin, said, 
he did not conceive that such observations 
were proper ; and he had also to remark that 
few persons who used such general observa- 
tions would apply them to individuals, and 
he begged to convey that intimation in the 
most unequivocal manner to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Londonderry. He hoped that the 
Government would be too straightforward 
and too courageous in their determination 
to do justice to Ireland, to allow themselves 
to be influenced by the base intimidations 
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resorted to by those who were opposed to 
them, who would brand every good measure 
they suggested for the country as originating 
with the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin, and being carried b_ his influ- 
ence. 

Sir Robert Bateson was quite surprised at 
the tone adopted by the hon. Member for 
Drogheda. It was quite ridiculous to 
suppose he intended any offence to that 
hon. Member. What he had said of the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
should be considered as a compliment to 
his talents. 

Lord Morpeth understood that a com- 
plaint had been made of his not being in his 
place on the presentation of the Londonderry 
petition. If he had known that any state- 
ment was about to be made for which his 
presence could be required, he should most 
willingly have attended. At the same 
time he must be permitted to say that he 
could hardly enter into the proposed ques- 
tion of Irish tithes until he had the 
opportunity of bringing forward that ques- 
tion. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 

Mr. Sheil did not consider that the hon. 
Member for Drogheda should have been at 
all angry with the hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry, whose high powers of sarcasm 
were so well known to them. 


Ipswich Exvection.] ‘The Serjeant- 
at-Arms reported that he had taken John 
Bond, Arthur Bott Cooke, Robert Beau- 
champ Clamp, P. I’. O’Maliey, and J. E. 
Sparrow, against whom the Speaker had 
issued his warrant, in custody. 

Sir George Clerk presented three Petitions 
from three of the parties ; he said thathe knew 
nothing of them personally, but they stated 
that they were ignorant that they were of- 
fending against the privileges of the House 
by keeping out of the way, and threw them- 
selves on the indulgence and merey of the 
House. The first petition was from John 
Bond ; it stated that he was by trade a 
tanner, and that he had for some time 
wished to go to Belgium on business, and 
that he had gone to Ostend as well to 
avoid being summoned as for the purposes 
of his trade. He had been accompanied 
by no other parties, and had borne the 
whole expense himself. He had returned 
on the 20th of April last, but had no in- 
tention to violate the privileges of the 
House. The second petition was from 
Arthur Bott Cooke, who also asserted his 
ignorance that he was offending by keeping 
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out of the way, and expressed his confi- 
dence in the mercy of the House. ‘The 
third petition was from R. B. Clamp, who 
likewise entreated the forbearance of the 
House, on the ground of ignorance. 

An Hon. Member bore testimony to the 
good character of the last petitioner. No 
man ever bore a better character for a great 
many years than Mr. Clamp. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson presented a Pe- 
tition from Mr. O’Malley, the barrister, 
which stated that he had had nothing to 
do with the Ipswich election until two 
days before the meeting of the Committee, 
when he was retained as counsel. The 
only interview he had with Pilgrim was 
at the instance of the latter, who wished 
to consult him about his own affairs with 
Messrs. Sewell and Blake. Pilgrim was 
then about to quit London, and for the 
sake of further consultation he (Mr. 
O'Malley) had accompanied Pilgrim in a 
hackney coach to the place from which the 
stage started. ‘The petitioner admitted 
that he knew Pilgrim was then avoiding 
the summons of the Committee, but denied 
that he had given him any advice to ab- 
scond. The petitioner asserted that he had 
uo intention to violate any of the privileges 
of the House, and added, that his health 
was so delicate that he had only been 
able to pursuc his profession at intervals. 

The Petition was brought up and read. 

Mr. Gisborne did not know how many 
other petitions remained to be presented, 
but he was sure that where he sat not one 
word of the contents of those already laid 
upon the Table had been heard. At any 
rate it was the case with himself, and he 
was not sitting near the end of the House. 
He had hardly heard a single word of 
either of the petitions. He was of opinion 
that it would save time to have the petitions 
printed at once, and wait until they were 
in the hands of Members before discussing 
the prayer of them. 

Mr. Williams Wynn said, that if the 
Motion was, that these persons continue in 
custody or be discharged, he should agree 
with the hon. Member as to the propriety 
of the course he had proposed; but standing 
as the House did in a judicial capacity, and 
these persons being before it for the purpose 
of receiving judgment, it was the duty of 
the House to hear their petitions. Before 
they proceeded to judge these persons, it 
was right that hon. Members should hear 
what they had to say in extenuation of 
their conduct ; and if the petitions had not 
been heard, it was proper that they should 
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be read again, so that every hon. Member 
might be aware of their contents. Here 
were individuals who had been accused of 
a serious offence, and they could not 
properly be either committed to custody or 
discharged until they had been heard. He 
was sure that as the petitions had not been 
heard, the House would give them its 
strict attention while they were being read 
over by the Clerk. 

The petitions were then again read at 
length by the Clerk, and were ordered to 
lie on the Table. 

An Hon. Member presented a Petition 
from John Bury Dasent, who stated, that 
although he had been guilty of the oifence 
of absconding to avoid the service of the 
Speaker’s warrant on him, yet that he had 
afterwards voluntarily appeared before the 
Committee, and had been examined at 
great length, and had given the fullest 
possible evidence, and no evidence had been 
given before the Committee to criminate 
him in the slightest degree. He therefore 
prayed the House to liberate him from his 
present very painful position. 

Petition read. 

Mr. Walter Campbell stated, that he had 
received last night a letter from this pe- 
titioner, remarking that an expression made 
use of by him on a former occasion was not 
correct, ‘The words complained of were, 
that the petitioner had been the dupe of 
Mr. Kelly. It appeared, however, that he 
had not acted under the instructions of 
that gentleman, whose pupil he had for- 
merly been, but had fallen into error from 
an anxiety to support the cause of his 
friend. He felt, also, bound to say that at 
the time he was absent he was so without 
the knowledge or approbation of Mr. Kelly. 
Again, in the most gencrous manner the 
petitioner declared that although he had 
been guilty of some acts of bribery, it had 
been done without the knowledge of Mr. 
Kelly. He had felt bound, as a Judge, to 
concur in the Report that had been made 
to the House respecting the conduct of the 
petitioner ; but he could not help fecling 
that that Gentleman had acted in the 
manner he had from a feeling of chivalrous 
friendship. He had, possibly, made him- 
self liable to some punishment for having 
been guilty of bribery, but he had then 
been brought forward for absenting himself 
from the service of the Speaker's warrant. 
Although he did this at first, yet afterwards 
he had come forward and given evidence. 
He therefore thought that the petitioner 
should be treated with more leniency than 
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those persons who did not appear before 
the Committee. It was the unanimous 
recommendation of the Committee that he 
should be treated with greater leniency 
than the other persons implicated. He 
believed that the recommendations of juries 
in Common-law Courts were uniformly 
attended to, and he did not think that he 
was arrogating for the Committee too much 
in asking that their suggestion should be 
attended to. He trusted that a reprimand 
would be thought sufficient after the in- 
carccration this gentleman had suffered. 

Sir Henry Hardinge wished to ask the 
hon. Member whether this individual did 
not state in evidence on oath that Mr. 
Kelly had no knowledge of any act of 
bribery committed by him ? 

Mr. Walter Campbell replicd, that it 
certainly was the case. The witness ob- 
served that, although he had been guilty 
of bribery, yet that he had done so spon- 
tancously, and without the knowledge of 
the candidates. 

The petition to lie on the Table. 

Lord Ebrington presented a Petition 
from John Clipperton, of similar import. 

Ordered to lie on the Table. 

Mr. Gisborne said, that as it had been 
announced that the several persons ordered 
to be taken into custody on Friday last 
were now in the custody of the Serjeant- 
at-Arms, it became his duty to submit a 
Motion to the Houseas to the manner they 
should be dealt with. He had said on a 
former occasion, that it was open for the 
House to pursue one of two courses. They 
might assume the guilt of the parties from 
the Report of the Committee and the evi- 
dence taken before it, or they might pro- 
ceed to give the parties a hearing. Between 
these two courses no intermediate line 
could be drawn. He was of opinion that 
it was most expedient to pursue the first of 
the two courses ; and he was happy to find 
that the opinion which he had taken up 
had been fortified by a number of cases to 
which he had referred. He found that 
with only two exceptions the House had 
never called a person to the Bar, or in any 
manner listened to what he had to say in his 
defence, after he had been reported guilty 
of a breach of privilege, but had been treated 
as a guilty person. He would state to the 
House some of the cases to which he had 
referred. He would, however, previously 
observe, that he was satisfied that they would 
not be justified in hearing an explanation 
from any of those persons at the Bar without 
giving them a fair trialthey must allow 
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them to call witnesses, and give them all 
the formalities of a trial. The first case 
to which he should refer, was that of 
Tregony, in the year 1813, when Thomas 
Croggon was reported against by the 
Election Committee, and was ordered to 
be taken into the custody of the Sergeant- 
at-Arms, and was then committed to New- 
gate, and was not brought to the Bar until 
some time afterwards, when he was repri- 
manded and discharged. Another case was 
that of the Camelford clection, to which 
such frequent allusion had been made on a 
former night, when Mr. Hallett was com- 
mitted for having wilfully absconded to 
avoid the Speaker’s warrrant. This person 
was afterwards committed to Newgate, and 
was subsequently brought to the Bar, 
reprimanded, and discharged. The next 
case was the Grantham election, where Sir 
William Manners and A. Jarvis were 
reported against by the Committee for 
having absconded to avoid the Speaker's 
warrant, and they were ordered to be 
committed to Newgate without being 
brought to the Bar. Shortly after this 
case, there was that of Mr. Stansbury, in 
connexion with the Penryn election, when 
that person was committed to Newgute. 
There were eight other cases of the same 
kind between the years 1802 and 1807, 
and, with only one exception, the persons 
complained against were taken and com- 
mitted to Newgate. There were also other 
cases which he could quote of the same 
kind, which tended to show the uniform 
practice of the House. Before he pro- 
ceeded to notice the two cases on the other 
side, he would merely allude to the Ayles- 
bury election, where a person was ordered 
by the Committee into the custody of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms, and this order was after- 
wards confirmed by the House without 
opposition; the person was afterwards 
brought to the Bar of the House, and repri- 
manded. Again, in the Camelford case, a 
witness was committed by the Committee 
for prevarication, and this order was at 
once contirmed by the House. The only 
two exceptions to the rule he had stated were 
in the case of a witness in the Southwark 
election in 1796, who was brought by the 
Sergeant-at-Arms to the Bar, and was re- 
primanded, and then sent to Newgate ; and 
also in the Dumfermline election case, the 
circumstances were nearly similar. In 
every instance that he had referred to, with 
the exception of these two, the other course 
had been invariably followed. In accord- 
ance then with the principle he contended 
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for, he should move, that the parties now 
in custody should be forthwith committed 
to Newgate. The House was aware that 
there was a great difference between these 
cases ; some of the parties had been guilty 
of absconding to avoid the Speaker’s war. 
rant, and others were charged with aiding, 
assisting, and counselling them in their 
flight. Now, he did not know that it 
would be necessary to put the question 
individually in each case, but at all events 
it would be necessary to place them in two 
classes. He intended to move, that ail 
the parties against whom the accusation 
was brought in the Report of the Com- 
mittee, should be sent to Newgate. He 
knew that it had been held by Lord 
Chatham, Burke, and Fox, and many 
other eminent statesmen, that the House 
ought not to apply to a Court of Law 
respecting any offence under its cognizance, 
but examine into, and proceed to punish- 
ment. This. doctrine was not so much 
contended for at the present time, but he 
thought that a much sounder principle was 
now maintained, namely, that the House 
should only use their power of punishment 
when the offences complained of could not 
be proceeded against in the Courts of Law. 
He thought that the minds, even of 
offenders, should be convinced of the pro- 
priety of the course pursued towards them. 
It had been clearly shown that the House 
could not afford security to the ends of 
justice if they did not punish those who 
threw impediments in the way of inquiry 
before an Election Committee. It was 
admitted, that no person could be punished 
by a Court of Law for absconding from 
the service of the warrant ; it was, there- 
fore utterly useless to resort to one of these 
tribunals; there was therefore no other 
course open to them, than to do that which 
they had invariably done in similar cases of 
the kind. tt was the opinion of the Com. 
mittee, that these persons ought to be 
punished; he should therefore move, 
“ That John Bond be committed to the 
gaol of Newgate.” 

The Speaker suggested, that before this 
Motion was put, the Report of the Ipswich 
Election Committee should be read, and 
afterwards, that the hon. Member should 
move, that the persons named in it were 
guilty of a breach of the privileges of the 
House. 

On the Motion of Mr. Gisborne, the 
Clerk read the Report of the Election Com- 
mittee. 

Mr, Gisborne then moved, “ That John 
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Bond having absconded from the service of 
the Speaker’s warrant, had been guilty of 
a breach of the privileges of the House.” 
Mr. Williams Wynn said, that this was 
a charge against parties which in itself 
amounted toa high contempt for the au- 
thority of that House. He could not 
imagine that upon that question, there 
could be a dissentient voice. The most 
important privileges of that House were its 
inquisitorial functions ; and if any persons 
should obstruct those functions by abscond- 
ing, to avoid giving evidence before a Com- 
mittee, or by instigating and persuading 
any persons to abscond, he should appre- 
hend that such an offence would call for 
the most severe exercise of the power of 
the House. The immediate question, how- 
ever, before the House, was in what 
manner they were satisfied that the offence 
charged to these partics had been com- 
mitted. The question was, in what manner 
they should proceed to satisfy the jus- 
tice of the case. It appeared to him that 
the Report of a Committee with respect to 
any such conduct as these persons were 
alleged to be guilty of, was good evidence ; 
above all, such was the case with respect 
to some of the cases referred to by the hon. 
Member, in which it appeared the wit- 
nesses prevaricated before the Committee, 
for the House could not judge of their con- 
duct, or of the bearing of their evidence. 
With respect to the cases of absconding, it 
appeared to him that such conduct was 
calculated to throw insurmountable diffi- 
culties in the way of any inquiry before a 
Committee, and it became the duty of the 
House, without further ceremony, to give 
orders that the persons guilty of such con- 
duct should be taken into custody. After 
this had been done, it became the duty of 
the House to make itself acquainted with 
the bearing of the case before the Com- 
mittee, and to inflict punishment on the 
offender according to the degree of his 
guilt. He, therefore, thought that the 
House should have the evidence before it, 
when it might judge with propriety all the 
circumstances, either in aggravation or ex- 
tenuation. Until he had seen the evi- 
dence, he should be unable to judge what 
degree of punishment might be inflicted as 
expiative of the offence. He knew nothing 
whatever of the case until he came into the 
House, and he was totally and entirely 
ignorant of the circumstances of it. It 
was the opinion of the Members of the 
Committee, that there were discriminating 
cireumstances in the case, and that some 
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of the parties ought not to be punished 
with the same severity as others. There 
were strong circumstances in favour of one 
party. They could have no difficulty in 
referring to the preliminary resolution with 
respect to every one of the parties, in satis- 
fying themselves that every one of them 
was guilty of the breach of the privileges 
of the House ; because they each, in their 
petitions, severally confessed that they did 
abseond to avoid giving evidence. There 
could be no doubt, therefore, of the matter, 
so far as the resolution went to affect par- 
ties absconding, but with reference to the 
nature of the punishment, (for all these 
parties were to be committed to Newgate), 
it was, and always had been determined by 
the circumstances of the case ; supposing, 
for instance, that the House really did be- 
lieve that one party offending had taken 
the earliest possible opportunity of making 
reparation for his offence, the Committee 
having declared, too, that he gave his evi- 
dence fairly. He did not mean to say this 
as an absolute defence, but it amounted to 
a degree of expiation of his offence, which 
the House ought to consider when it should 
come to deal with the subject. Perhaps 
the hon. Member for Derbyshire would 
state within what period the evidence 
could be printed ; because he thought they 
ought to give credit to the sentiments con- 
tained in the petitions, and there were one 
or two cases in which he should feel great 
objection to sending the parties for three 
weeks to Newgate, for that would be about 
the period which would be required to 
have the whole of the evidence printed. 
He might say, by the way, that he was 
sorry the proceeding had not been adopted 
which was acted upon in the Weymouth case, 
when the evidence was referred back to the 
Committee, that they might select that part 
of the evidence which bore on a particular 
part of the subject, and was by them laid 
before the House without waiting for the 
whole mass of the evidence. But it seemed 
to him, that as in the Court of King’s 
3ench, when a conviction by a Jury took 
place, there were also affidavits allowed to 
be made, and statements received in mitiga- 
tion or aggravation of punishment, therefore 
the House ought to proceed to punish on the 
same principle. ‘The House should consider 
whether these parties might not be dis- 
missed, and ordered to attend on a future 
day, by which time that part of the evi- 
dence relating to their case might be 
laid before the House. The sense in which 
the Report was to be taken, in regard to 
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certain of these parties, was somewhat 


doubtful. If it meant that they had in- 
stigated, or induced these other persons to 
abscond, their offence was much greater 
than that of the other parties, and it was 
necessary to deal with them more severely. 
But he should be unwilling to come to the 
determination to commit these parties to 
Newgate until the printed evidence should 
be in the hands of hon. Members. In all 
cases, it was much better that, before sen- 
tence was passed, they should be in com- 
plete possession of the evidence; and he 
could not see any inconvenience likely to 
arise from such a mode of proceeding. It 
was said, that if they dismissed these per- 
sons, they would again abscond ; but, if a 
person banished himsclf from England, 
that punishment was not a light one. He 
could not look lightly on the circumstance, 
that these persons had surrendered them- 
selves voluntarily, and he could not 
imagine they would expose themselves to a 
second order for their apprehension, for 
then they would be dealt with more se- 
verely. But then he heard hon. Gentlemen 
say, that if the Session were at a close, there 
would be no doubt that, at the conclusion 
of the Session, the parties would be set at 
liberty, before they had suffered what the 
House thought adequate to the offence. 
There were, however, instances on record, 
in which a second order had been made in 
a second Session. There could be no danger 
of any parties escaping from punishment. 
At all events, he hoped that the Gentlemen 
who had formed the Committee would 
know what was the offence which had 
been imputed to these parties—what ex- 
tenuating circumstances there were which 
ought to have weight; and, when such 
extenuating circumstances existed, he hoped 
the House would give the individuals the 
full benefit of them. 

Mr. Patrick M. Stewart said, that four 
out of these seven persons, respecting whom 
the Special Report had been made, were 
guilty of the charge of absconding, the 
other three with aiding and abetting them 
therein. With respect to Sparrow, it was 
admitted that he was not a mere partisan, 
but an active agent of the Members, and 
was perfectly aware of all the plans going 
forward. Mr. Cook, one of the solicitors, 
consulted Pilgrim on the subject of his 
flight, and Sparrow wrote to Mr. Clipper- 
ton, who acted as the solicitor to the late 
Members. At his house the evasion was 


arranged, and false names with correspond- 
ing initials substituted for the names of the 
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parties, to each of whom 40/. was after- 
wards remitted abroad. With regard to 
O Malley, his offence was confined to his 
collusion with Pilgrim. But though his 
offence was limited in point of number, he 
did not consider it at all so in character. 
O’Malley, sitting at the proceedings of the 
Committee, held conference with the fugi- 
tive Pilgrim, with whom he drove in a 
hackney-coach to Uxbridge. These were 
the three cases of aiding and abetting, and 
although the charge in itself was not easily 
fixed or defined, if ever it was conclusive it 
was in the present instance. The only ex- 
tenuating case appeared to be that of Mr. 
Clipperton. He acted merely in a profes- 
sional capacity, and he ought not to be left 
to undergo the denouncement of that 
House, and the heavy consequences to 
which he was subject. 

Mr. Williams Wynn asked, if there were 
not extenuating circumstances in favour of 
the other four individuals ? 

Mr. Patrick M. Stewart said, there were 
extenuating circumstances in favour of M. 
Dasent. He acted voluntarily throughout, 
and came before the Committee with all 
the appearance at least of doing so without 
compulsion, and readily gave his evidence. 
Neither did he receive or give money. All 
the other persons were sent off under 
feigned names—Pilgrim assuming that of 
Palmer. 

Mr. David Barclay believed that in no 
instance was injustice more likely to be 
committed on individuals than when their 
case was heard at the Bar of that House. 
But on this occasion all the parties acknow- 
ledged their guilt. ‘The case was one in 
which there was gross bribery and corrup- 
tion, which he for one reprobated, and 
would punish to the utmost. He would 
therefore support the Motion of the Hon. 
Member for Derbyshire. 

Mr./reland Blackburne said,that the hon. 
Member for Derbyshire had asked, whether 
there was any difference in the degree of 
guilt charged against the parties. He held 
there undoubtedly was, in favour of the 
four who confessed their error. The case 
against the other three he thought much 
stronger, particularly as respected Clipper- 
ton, at whose office the parties attended. 
But on what grounds the House could as- 
sume that Sparrow was equally culpable he 
was at a loss to conceive. He denied that 
Sparrow was agent to the Members. He 
acted gratuitously during the election ; six 
weeks after which the parties absconded. 
Was there a tittle of evidence to show that 
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Sparrow, by advice or otherwise, abetted 
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the flight of the parties? ‘There was not. 
One material fact was elicited, that Pil- 
grim was introduced to Clipperton by a 
letter from a solicitor in Norwich, named 
Sanders, and that the result of the inter- 
view was Pilgrim’s departure for abroad. 
He was prepared to vote for the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Derbyshire, but he 
was of opinion that under all the cireum- 
stances the House, before proceeding fur- 
ther, ought to be in possession of the evi- 
dence, in order to judge rightly of the 
case. 

Mr. Patrick M. Stewart said, he was not 
astonished that there should be a misunder- 
standing as to Sparrow’s evidence, for he 
never saw greater dexterity exhibited by 
any witness. ‘They had evidence of Spar- 
row’s agency, and of his being agent 
throughout the election, and they had like- 
wise evidence that Pilgrim was referred by 
Sparrow to Clipperton. 

The Motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Gisborne then moved—*“ That John 
Bond, being guilty of the said Breach of 
Privilege, be committed to Newgate.” 

Sir George Clerk begged to call the at- 
tention of the House, and the hon. Member 
for Derbyshire, to the petition which he 
had presented from the party, detailing 
many circumstances which he hoped would 
be considered of an extenuating character. 

Mr. Gisborne said, he had all through 
carefully avoided any allusion to the evi- 
dence taken before the Committee. He 
grounded his proceeding entirely on the 
Report presented to the House, and his 
object in moving that the parties be com. 
mitted to Newgate, in preference to the 
custody of the Serjeant-at-Arms, was, that 
the former was less expensive. The ex- 
tenuating circumstances, he thought, could 
be best explained and considered hereafter 
in Committee. 

Sir Robert Peel: It is not my intention 
to offer any decided opposition to the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman ; but, at the 
same time I must repeat, that instead of 
adjudicating on the cases of these parties, 
and committing them to Newgate upon the 
Report of the Committee, and without 
affording them the opportunity of being 
heard, it would have been more satisfactory 
to me—first, to have read the evidence on 
which the charge is founded ; and, secondly, 
to have given them an opportunity of say- 
ing a word in their defence. I do not 
think it satisfactory to hear the opinions 
merely of individual Members on this case 
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—far from it; I do not hesitate to say, 
that if what has been asserted be substan- 
tiated—if these parties have aided and 
abetted in keeping witnesses out of the way 
—they have been guilty of a great offence. 
It is very difficult, I know, to take a part 
in this case which will not subject me, out- 
of-doors, to the imputation of desiring to 
sereen the individuals implicated; but I 
know nothing of them, and under no cir- 
cumstances shall such a consideration deter 
me from saying that the course we are now 
about to pursue is not quite consistent with 
the comprehensive principles of justice. 
The hon. Member for Derbyshire says— 
“ Let the House print the petitions, and 
consider whether they make out a case of 
extenuation ;” but I beg to ask how can we 
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judge whether or not these petitions state 


any circumstances of extenuation, unless 
we read the evidence? Can I, on reading 
a petition, receive the mere zpse dixil, and 


judge whether it purify the petitioner from 


a charge, or not, unless the evidence also is 


beside me, so that I may refer to it and as- 
certain what the charge is? Thiese seven 
persons, so far as I understand the case, are 
all involved in one common offence. [ 
certainly think both the abetting and the 
absconding a breach of the privileges of the 
House ; but when I come to apportion the 
punishment, and determine whether one 
shall be imprisoned for a fortnight, and 
another for a month, it is not satisfactory to 
me to adjudicate in the case without seeing 
what the circumstances are. I cannot un- 
derstand how the hon. Gentleman can 
move, to-morrow, that any one of the 
parties be discharged on any allegation con- 
tained in his own petition, without our hav 
ing the evidence before us. With respect to 
Dasent, so far as individual testimony is 
concerned, that of the hon. Member for 
Argyleshire appears to be strongly in his 
favour; but I protest against our receiving 
it. The hon. Member has certainly had 
better means of judging of the case, (the 
evidence having been given in the presence 
of the hon. Gentleman) than I can have; 
but I must repeat that it would be more 
satisfactory to me to read the evidence in 
the first instance, than to vote, now, that 
the parties be sent to Newgate, which im- 
poses the obligation of confining them in 
Newgate till the evidence shall have been 
seen, or till it shall have been ascertained 
whether the evidence will justify the course 
taken. 

Mr. Walter Campbell said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman scemed to forget that the 
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Report on which the proceedings were 
founded, was the Report of eleven indepen- 
dent Members of this House, acting on 
their oaths. Being independent Gentlemen, 
bound by their oaths to judge impartially, 
he trusted the Report would be considered 
worth something. The right hon. Gentle- 
man declared that he would not take my 
testimony, or that of other hon. Members. 
It was true he was not on his oath at present, 
and he, therefore, could not claim for his 
statements any more consideration than the 
right hon. Baronet might like to give them, 
but he would nevertheless mention, that 
one and all of the Committee were of 
opinion, that Dasent deserved more lenity 
than any of the others. That Report the 
Committee gave on oath, as Gentlemen and 
Members of Parliament, deputed to pursue 
this inquiry. They had sat for forty-one 
days in the Committee, and I claim for that 
Report some weight, it being a Report 
made by us, as the judges appointed by 
you. 

Sir Robert Peel: Certainly the hon. 
Gentleman must have completely mistaken 
the part I took—at least, he mistook my 
intention. I have so much deference for 
the Report, that I am ready—without the 
evidence—to admit that a breach of privi- 
lege has been committed ; but if a Report, 
containing a charge against seven indivi- 
duals, makes no ‘discrimination and dis. 
tinction between their cases—and the hon. 
Gentleman himself declares that some dis- 
tinction fis necessary—then, I say, that I 
wish to judge of the relative extent of their 
offences by a reference to the evidence, and 
not from the impression on the mind of 
each individual Gentleman of the Com- 
mittee,—and for this reason, that it is pos- 
sible that each of them may take a different 
view. Without, therefore, the slightest 
disrespect for the opinion of the hon. Mem- 
ber, I protest against being concluded by a 
construction put on the evidence by my 
hon. Friend, as I equally object to a con- 
struction being put on it by any other 
Member of the Committee—my wish is to 
see the evidence, when I am called on to 
award punishment. 

Lord John Russell begged to be allowed 
to state in a few words the grounds on 
which he should give his vote. He thought 
the right hon. Gentleman was not precisely 
aware of the Question before the House, 
because they were not now apportioning 
the degree of punishment. It was not in 
the power of the House to say that one of 
the offenders should be sent to Newgate for 
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a fortnight, and another for a month: it 
was only in the power of the House, on 
ascertaining that a breach of its privileges 
had been committed, to commit the parties 
to Newgate. Suppose the House so to 
commit them, then the question of extenu- 
ation would arise: the question as to how 
much punishment should be inflicted on 
the parties would be entertained hereafter, 
but was certainly not now before the House. 
The Question now before them was this— 
whether it was best to take the report of 
the Committee on this subject, or to refer 
to the evidence to form their own judgment 
upon it? The precedents were almost 
uniformly in favour of taking the Report 
of the Committee. But he would not rely 
solely on the ground of the precedents ; if 
he thought them unreasonable he would be 
ready to vote against them, and in favour 
of a better course. He thought, however, 
that the course which the hon. Member for 
Derbyshire now proposed was preferable to 
any other. The Committee had attended 
most laboriously to the investigation of this 
subject, and after having taken their oath 
that they would form their opinion accord- 
ing to the best of their judgment on the 
evidence brought before them, had done so, 

and reported that opinion to the House. 

The power the House delegated to its Com- 
mittees was often very great. They were 
the only tribunals that had the power of 
depriving Members of their seats in this 
House. When the House was told, not by 
the speeches of individual Members, but 
when it was told by a solemn Report from 
a Committce, that certain parties had ab- 
sconded to avoid the service of a summons 
to attend the House, and that others had 
aided and abetted that absconding, he did 
think they had the best ground on which 
to proceed. Let them suppose a contrast to 
this case. In three or four days the whole 
of the evidence would be printed. Would 
any man say that the various Members of 
this House, when their numerous employ- 
ments were considered, would be able to 


judge the evidence with as much discri- 


mination, and with as much chance of 
justice being done, as belonged to those 
who had heard the evidence as it was 
delivered, and who had given to it their 
most deliberate — consideration ? He 
thought, then, that they would be act- 
ing both according to precedent and in con- 
formity with reason, if they adopted the 
Motion of his hon. Friend. He should be 
ready to consider hereafter, any cireim- 
stances of mitigation that might be brought 
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forward. The offences of the parties he 
must say, though great, would not be of 
so much importance as a wrong decision of 
the House. 

Sir William Follett said, it appeared to 
him that they were called on to pronounce 
judgment before the case washeard. It being, 
however, the feeling of the House that they 
should do so, he would not oppose his opinion 
to it. But he would say, that the noble 
Lord had not answered the right hon. 
Baronet. The noble Lord said, that they 
were not then called on to pronounce judg- 
ment on the parties. He asked the House 
if that were the case, when were the 
parties to be sentenced ?—[ No, No.|— 
Suppose the evidence was to be examined, 
were the parties to be kept in prison until 
the evidence was printed, the printing of 
which might occupy a month? If so, and 
at the end of that time, the House, after 
inquiry, were of opinion that, as reported 
by the hon. Member for Argyleshire, one 
of those partics ought to receive only slight 
punishment, would not that be a hardship 
inflicted on the individual? Were they 
not likely to do that by the course they 
were taking? It appeared to him that the 
fairer course would be to examine the evi- 
dence in the first instance. The House 
might be satisfied the parties would not ab- 
scond a second time. Why, it was not 
probable that they would do so, for if ever 
they returned to this country they would 
be liable to all the consequences. Before 
the punishment was pronounced the evi- 
dence ought to be heard. There was one 
particular feature in the case which the 
House would bear in mind, that although 
the witnesses were known to have abscond- 
ed during the sitting of the Committee, no 
report of that circumstance was made to 
the House by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. There was also another point for 
consideration—O’ Malley, Clipperton, and 
Sparrow were charged with abetting and 
aiding in the absconding of the other 
parties. Now he understood O’Malley’s 
offence was committed after Pilgrim re- 
turned to this country. Such points were 
strong grounds of distinction, and rendered 
it imperative that they should be careful in 
the course they would take. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, hon. Gentle- 
men laid great stress on the necessity that 
there was for the evidence, but they ap- 
peared to lose sight of the fact, that the 
offence with which the parties were charged 
was admitted by them. The right hon. 
Gentleman referred to the petition which 
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had been presented by Mr. Dasent, in which 
he acknowledged that he had committed a 
breach of the privileges of the House ; and 
he asked was that the man whom they were 
to discharge at once? It was their bounden 
duty to guard against the violation of their 
privileges ; and in the exercise of that duty 
they were called upon to commit the indi- 
viduals in question. He did not, therefore, 
see that there was any other course which 
they could pursue than that proposed by 
the hon. Member for Derbyshire. Indeed 
the House had voted, that a breach of pri- 
vilege had been committed, and was the 
House not to punish that ? 

Mr. O'Connell was anxious that nothing 
should be done at the outset to mystify the 
case, or to prevent its being examined. It 
was one perfectly plain in point of law. 
The Committee had jurisdiction, under the 
Act of Parliament, to try the principal 
matter of election or no election, and they 
had necessarily a jurisdiction incidental to 
that, which should enable them to take 
care that the inquiry went on well for the 
purposes of justice, and which should apply, 
whether it were interrupted by force, or 
whether it were interrupted by fraud. The 
tribunal possessing this authority had tried 
the main facts, and had also, in deciding 
the collateral matter, given in a judgment 
on oath to the House, to the eflect that 
there had been a fraud committed on the 
Committee and on their jurisdiction. The 
parties in question had, therefore, been 
actually found guilty of a contempt, and 
his legal education told him that the first 
step in that, as in every case of contempt 
of Court, was to put the culprits in custody, 
and then examine the new question which 
arose, as to the amount of punishment 
which ought to be awarded. The parties 
might then come forward and petition the 
House, either that they should be dis- 
charged, or be subjected to a light punish- 
ment. Was it one of the privileges of 
criminality in this country that a guilty 
man should be at once discharged? ‘Those 
privileges were, he knew, large ; but surely 
they did not extend quite so far. Let the 
House look to what had since taken place 
in the very borough to which these pro- 
ceedings had reference, upon the subject of 
them itself. It appeared from the news- 
papers, that in Ipswich, the very town of 
which Mr. Sparrow was town-clerk—the 
only legal officer—a meeting had been held 
by certain parties to celebrate what they 
called the honourable vietory, which they 
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which had unseated the late Members. 
One gentleman spoke of their being com- 
pelled to fight the same battle over again, 
which they had before won fairly and 
honourably and straightforwardly ; “ but let 
us,” he continued, “ give them as grand a 
charge, as Wellington did at Waterloo— 
let us adopt the same honourable measures 
as we before followed.” Right honourable 
measures, indeed! Let them but adopt the 
same judicious measures as before, and they 
think that surely they will be crowned with 
the same success. It was judicious to be sure, 
to send witnesses out of the way,—to com- 
mit bribery and corruption, covered and 
protected, as it must have been, by perjury ; 
and it was judicious too, after a Committee 
had reported to the House that the election 
had been conducted with gross bribery, and 
that punishments should be awarded to the 
principal instigators, that one of those indi- 
viduals should have the resolution—he 
would not say the audacity—to be present 
at the mecting to which he alluded, and to 
cheer at the “honourable and judicious” 
measures which they had pursued. These 
bribers actually dared the House—they 
challenged its power. Did they suspect that 
they they had any backing—any protectors 
there? ‘The House would teach them that 
that was an unfounded supposition. It 
would be seen that, however hon. Members 
might differ on politics, there was no man 
among them who would stand up to justify 
bribery. Much had been said to distinguish 
the case of Mr. Dasent from the cases of the 
other parties implicated—that gentleman 
who did not bribe at the instigation of Mr, 
Kelly, but who bribed for the love of 
heaven—for the sake of charity. The high 
and hon. profession to which he belonged 
was a crime inhim. Were those who com- 
posed that profession to bribe? was it part 
of the duty of a barrister to bribe ? Some 
of the first men in the universe were 
members of the English bar, to which Mr. 
Dasent was attached. There were many 
such in that House ; and instead of counte- 
nancing the proceedings of that individual 
the blush of shame ought to come on 
their cheeks that there should be found, 
such a man at the English bar. What was 
to become of the Society of Lincoln’s-inn 
and the Benchers now? Would they in- 
quire into the matter? Where would be 
the base calumniators that wrote in the 
legal reviews? Would they show how the 
English bar was not to be tainted, and with 
a man who volunteered bribery, and was 
guilty of a contempt of the House of Com- 
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mons? No: justice was not to be in this’ 
instance defeated ; bribery and corruption, 
such as were practised in the most rampant 
days of ancient Toryism, had been revived, 
and ought to be subjected to condign punish- 
ment. If the present matter were sifted 
to the bottom, they would have much more 
than the public had knowledge of ; and he 
trusted that it would be so sifted, although 
some might find it quite convenient to 
mystify the case at the beginning and pre- 
vent its being fully examined. He called 
upon them, therefore, to do their duty to 
God and their country, on this subject, and 
to discountenance that bribery which men 
might possibly avail themselves of, but 
which none except, the men of Ipswich, 
could be found bold enough to call, 
* honourable and judicious.” 

Colonel Perceval said, that the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin had 
pronounced a severe censure upon a 
member of the profession of the law in 
England; but it behoved him to look a 
little at home before he dealt around him 
such unqualified and unmeasured condemn- 
ation. A learned gentleman had recently 
been appointed in Ireland to a situation of 
great confidence and considerable power in 
that country ; that appointment was made, 
if not at the direct instance and on the 
recommendation of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite, at least with his full 
acquiescence and approval. Now, it did so 
happen that the learned person who thus, 
as it appeared, enjoyed the patronage of the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin, had 
himself been guilty of the very offence 
which they had just heard so indignantly 
denounced from the other side of the House. 
The Gentleman to whom he alluded was 
Mr. Hudson, a member of the Irish bar ; 
the situation to which he had been recently 
appointed made him one of the confidential 
advisers of the Government; and if the 
view taken of the conduct of the members 
of the English bar concerned in this matter 
were correct, nothing could be more obvious 
than that Mr. Hudson came completely 
within the scope of all the censure that had 
fallen from the lips of that very individual 
through whose countenance he was pro- 
moted to so confidential a situation in 
Ireland—for the warm eulogium very lately 
pronounced by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin upon all the Irish appoint- 
ments must be full in the recollection of 
the House: according to his judgment, that 
learned person should be instantly removed 
from the select and limited society of the 
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bar. The benchers, they were told, ought 
with the utmost haste to proceed to con- 
vict and condemn him, the gentlemen im- 
plicated in the Ipswich case, and he, should 
be pursued unrelentingly by the contempt 
of society at large. But he would beg to 
ask how the Government had treated a 
member of the same profession who had 
been convicted before a Committee of the 
House, of bribery? Why, they had ap- 
pointed him to an office of great trust in 
Ireland. This, to be sure, was but fol- 
lowing out their own principle, for they 
had made a baronet of one of the parties 
who lost his seat for bribery (Sir R. Harty), 
- the other was the present Attorney- 
General for Ireland. Considerable stress 
had been laid upon the circumstance of one 
of the persons concerned in the affair at 
Ipswich being a member of the bar ; he was 
informed that the person in question was 
only a student preparing to go to the bar. 
[“ He is a barrister.”] We Il, he might be 
a barrister, but at least he was a very junior 
barrister ; however, the question to which he 
desired more particularly to call the attention 
of the House was the conduct and character 
of Mr. Hudson, who now filled the oflice 
called the Attorney-General’s devil. As far 
as his judgment went, that was an office of 
considerable importance, and one which no 
man should hold who did not in all respects 
deserve to enjoy the confidence of the Go- 
vernment with which he was connected. 
The House would judge whether a person 
convicted before a Committee of the offence 
of bribery deserved the censure just pro- 
nounced, and they would most probably 
consider that he deserved it equally, whether 
he was connected with the Liberal or with 
the Conservative party. [Mr. O'Connell 
rose to “ order” but sat down.| He con- 
fessed he could not understand why such 
unqualified condemnation should be pro- 
nounced upon a man merely because he 
might be called one of the Tories. If the 
act. were disgraceful i in the one, it could not 
be less so in a person belonging to the other 
party. If the Tories were to be cternally 
disgraced by what had happened at Ipsw ich, 
was it to be endured that a penn not less 
guilty should be recommended to discharge 
the dutics appertaining to a situation of 
great trust in connection with the present 
Attorney- General for Ireland? He should 
now, with the permission of the House, 
state a few facts: he did not mean such 
statements as sometimes went by the name 
of facts, but meant that he was enabled to 
lay before the House one or two particulars 
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which really were statements of fact, and 
did not hesitate to challenge contradiction. 
On the 23d of August, 1831, Mr. Robert 
Gordon (he might now mention his name, 
as it was matter of history), as chairman of 
the Dublin Election Committee, which un- 
seated Messrs. Perrin and Harty for bribery, 
undue influence, &c., rose to bring forward 
the matter contained in the special report 
of the Committee before the House, and 
having detailed the nature of the evidence 
to the House, he proceeded thus :— 
“Having said so much of the scene of 
action, I come now to the actors, and we 
come first to inquire who were the givers 
and who were the receivers of the bribes.— 
The principal giver appears to have been 
Counsellor Hudson. He was assisted by a 
person named Hitchcock, an attorney. 
These were the principal purse-bearers. 
When these events became matter of history, 
for 1 trust we shall have no more bribery 
when the Reform Bill passes, no doubt the 
gentlemen whose names T have mentioned 
will bear a conspicuous part, as being the 
last agents in the great work of bribery at 
elections.” The evidence distinctly showed 
that Hudson was the person through whom 
the grossest bribery was effected ; and Mr. 
Gordon described it “ as an exposure of as 
gross a system of bribery and corruption as 
ever disgraced those who misused the elec- 
tive franchise. In my opinion (he says), 
the people of Eng): ind would laugh us to 
scorn if we should let this opportunity pass 
without strongly stating our opinions of 
the proceedings of the Dublin election, and 
putting an end to that infamous system of 
bribery which is twice cursed, for it curseth 
him that gives, as well as him that takes. 
All must admit that moral as well as legal 
guilt attaches to bribery.” The House 
was now in possession of the opinion 
entertained by the hon. Member for Crick- 
lade, and of the Committee of which he 
was Chairman, of the conduct of Mr. 
Hudson, and surely they would agree with 
him, that that which was base and gross and 
scandalous in a Tory could not change its 
character when it came to be practised by 
one who fell within the designation of a 
Liberal. He would ask the House, did 
they think that such men ought to receive 
political appointments from any govcrn- 
ment? Was it not the fact that Mr. 
Hudson had received the appointment he 
had mentioned ?—Perhaps, some time or 
other, the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin would “ let the cat out of the bag,’ 
and explain to the House the extent to 
2D 2 
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which he had acquiesced in, if not sanc- 
tioned or dictated, the appointments in 
Ireland. He should beg the attention of 
the House to another authority upon this 
subject, that of Dr. Lushington, the present 
Member for the Tower Hamlets. On the 
23d of August, 1831, the hon. and learned 
gentleman said, “ the perjury and bribery 
at the Dublin election was certainly most 
disgraceful, but it is not the poor parties 
voting that ought to be prosecuted, for the 
paid agent is the party against whom the 
law ought to be let loose in all its severity. 
I consider that the person who offers a 
bribe assails the very foundation of the 
morals of the poorer voters, and is guilty of 
a trespass on all the laws of justice and 
honour. It is upon the tempter, and not 
the tempted that the House should wreak 
its vengeance.” Earl Spencer, being then 
a Member of that House, said, “it appears 
from what has been said on all sides of the 
House, that there is a marked distinction 
with regard to the offences and the of- 
fenders, and it seems to be agreed that 
the corrupter is a much more guilty party 
than the poor receiver of the bribe.” And 
Lord John Russell on the same occasion 
gave an opinion to which he could not help 
particularly calling the attention of the 
House :—“ No man can doubt, that in 
either giving or receiving a bribe, he is 
committing an offence both against the 
Constitution and against morals.” Those 
were the opinions of the noble Lord oppo- 
site, and they were opinions which he was 
not disposed to gainsay. Neither had he 
stood up for the purpose of differing from 
the sentiments expressed by the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin. He con- 
curred with that Gentleman in thinking 
that persons convicted of bribery were 
worthy of condemnation, and he therefore 
assented to much that had fallen from him ; 
but had Ireland to expect when a man, 
with a character disgraced by that offence, 
was promoted to a confidential office —when 
an individual, convicted by the report of a 
Committee of that House, was an adviser 
of the Irish Government. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that there never was 
a more unfair statement than that which 
the House had just heard from the hon. 
and gallant Member for Sligo. 

Colonel Perceval: Does the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin mean to say, 
that I have laid before the House a dis- 
honest or dishonourable statement ? 

Mr. O'Connell: No, but that certain 
charges were made in a manner in which 
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they ought not to be made, and which 
charges he would prove to have been un- 
founded. The hon, and gallant Member 
had imputed the offence of bribery to an 
hon. and learned Friend of his—the At- 
torney-General for Ireland. [* No, no,” 
from Colonel Perceval.] Then let it be 
distinctly understood that no such charge 
was made. Did any man assert that Mr. 
Perrin’s character was implicated in that 
transaction? Was there any Special Re- 
port in the case? [“ Yes.”] He knew there 
was, and he desired to call the attention of 
the House to this fact, that the name of 
Mr. Hudson was never once mentioned in 
that Report. It happened that a Motion 
was made in that House to instruct the 
Attorney-General to prosecute the offenders 
at the election in question. Now, what 
was the fact with respect to his own con- 
duct in that matter? He voted for that 
Motion; was it not, then, too bad to charge 
him with having sanctioned or countenanced 
bribery? As to Mr Hudson, he (Mr. 
O’Connell) owed him no obligation ; on 
the contrary, Mr. Hudson had refused to 
be employed as counsel for him ; but he 
felt bound to bear testimony in his favour, 
The Committee could not, of course, be ac- 
quainted with the character of Mr. Hud- 
son; they acted upon the representation 
made to them, and a prosecution was ac- 
cordingly instituted. Bills were sent up 
to the Grand Jury for the city of Dublin. 
The same witnesses were examined before 
the Grand Jury that were examined before 
the Committee. The witnesses who were 
unknown here were examined before the 
Grand Jury, who knew their characters 
well, and the result was, that the Grand 
Jury unanimously ignored the bill against 
Mr. Hudson; and there was no one who 
had the least knowledge of the character 
and political principles of the persons gene- 
rally composing that Grand Jury, who 
would not readily give them credit for a 
disposition far from favourable to Mr. Hud- 
son, and yet they ignored the bill. He re- 
collected perfectly being in the hall of the 
Four Courts, near the Rolls Court, the day 
the bills against Mr. Hudson were ignored, 
and heard that gentleman congratulated 
upon the event. Now, he would appeal to 
every man of feeling in the House, at least 
to every man whose feelings were not blinded 
by party spirit, to say, would it not have 
been fair in the hon. and gallant Member 
opposite when he was stating one fact to 
have accompanied it with the statement of 
the other? He should be glad to know if 
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the character of the persons concerned in 
the Ipswich Election would have stood such 
a test as that to which the character of Mr. 
Hudson was exposed? If Bills of Indict- 
ment had been preferred against them, did 
any one suppose that any Grand Jury, and 
least of all, that a Grand Jury politically 
adverse, would have thrown out the bills ? 
If he had impeached Mr. Dasent upon no 
stronger grounds than those upon which 
the charge against Mr. Hudson rested, he 
was willing to be considered a base calum- 
niator, and to allow that stigma to attach 
to his name out of the House. Let Mr. 
Dasent go before a Grand Jury—let that 
Grand Jury ignore the bill, and if after 
that, he (Mr. O’Connell) were found to 
impeach the character of that gentleman, 
let him be looked on as a base calumniator. 
He would solemnly declare that he hoped 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman was not 
cognizant that Mr. Hudson had been pro- 
secuted, and that the bill against him had 
been ignored. As for the impromptu with 
which the hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
assailed him, he could only congratulate 
him on the skill with which it had been so 
leisurely concocted, and the happy miracle 
by which those extracts from the reported 
debates in Parliament had so opportunely 
slipped into his pockets—for, to him it did 
seem rather miraculous. He hoped, how- 
ever, that before the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman brought such another accusation 
against a young man who was striving to 
raise himself in his profession, he would be 
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that bribery of which he had been ac- 
quitted. 

Colonel Perceval said, that, till this mo- 
ment, he had not known that the bill in 
question had been sent before the Grand 
Jury; and he appealed to his hon. and 
learned Friend, the Member for Bandon- 
bridge (Mr. Sergeant Jackson), whose 
practice had been extensive et the Irish 


bar, as to whether he had ever heard of 
He repeated, that he himself 


[ Cries of 


the fact. 
had never before heard of it. 
“Oh, oh.” } 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, that when an 
hon. Member had asserted so solemnly as 
the gallant Colonel had asserted, that he 
never heard of a particular circumstance 
till the present time, it was not becoming 
for any one to appear to doubt his state- 
ment. He did consider that that course 
was so extremely ungentleman-like. 

An Hon. Member said, that he never re- 
membered an occasion on which the as- 
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sertion of any hon. Member had been 
questioned in a manner in which that of 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman appeared 
to have been doubted. For his part, he 
begged to say, that he should, in a similar 
case regarding himself, instantly desire the 
person so expressing a doubt of his asser- 
tion, to step forward, and show who he 
was. 

Colonel Perceval repeated his assertion 
and expressed his confident conviction, that 
every respectable Member of that House 
would give full credit to it. 

Sir John Wroltesley said, that he had 
been one of those who had expressed some 
disapprobation when the hon, and gallant 
Gentleman made the assertion in question. 
He did so, not because he for one moment 
doubted the truth of what he stated, but 
because, being strongly impressed with the 
feelings of the moment, he gave vent to the 
great surprise which he felt, that the hon. 
and galiant Gentleman should have made a 
charge of the kind which he did bring for- 
ward, particularly against an individual 
whose prospects in life were so peculiarly 
liable to be injured by it, without having 
made those necessary inquiries, in the ab- 
sence of which, he (Sir John Wrottesley) 
would put it to his candour, his honour, 
and his better judgment, whether he ought 
to implicate any individual. 

Mr. Hardy wished to remind the House 
that the question before it had nothing to 
do with the Dublin Election and Mr. Hud- 
son. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson said, that, as he 
had been appealed to by his hon. and gal-~ 
lant Friend, the Member for Sligo, he felt 
it a point of honour to state to the House, 
with respect to what had fallen from the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin, that, 
though practising at the bar in Dublin, he 
had never heard of the fact of bills being 
preferred against Mr. Hudson, and ignored 
by the city of Dublin Grand Jury. But 
he took it for granted that it was so, as the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had stated it 
to be within his own knowledge. Of course, 
if it were not a fact, it would not be so 
stated by him. With respect to the ques- 
tion before the House, he (Mr. Sergeant 
Jackson) thought that the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin had made as unfair and 
as ungenerous a speech in aggravation of 
punishment, to influence the feelings of the 
House against individuals, and especially 
against a2 member of his own honourable 
and learned profession, as had ever been 
made within its walls ; for he confounded 
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all the aggressors in one undistinguishable 
mass, and made not the slightest distinction 
between their several degrees of guilt. To 
effect that purpose the more completely, he 
introduced a speech from a newspaper, re- 
ferring to something which was stated to 
have happened since the decision of the 
Committee, and the implication of the ac- 
cused. Mr. O'Malley, then in custody of 
the Sergeant-at-Arms, was a member of the 
same profession as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman himself, at the English har, 
and a native of the same country as he was. 
He (Mr. Sergeant Jackson) did not know 
Mr. O’Malley himsclf, but he knew his 
family to be highly respectable. That Gen- 
tleman had petitioned the House, stating 
in his petition, that he had not been en- 
gaged in the case until two days previous 
to its trial, and that he had had only one 
interview with Pilgrim. All this he offered 
to prove, and prayed to be allowed to put 
in bail for that purpose. He further stated, 
that he had acted solely under the direction 
of Messrs. Sewell and Blake, his employers. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, that noble Lord was 
in the House who was Sceretary for Ire- 
jand at the time of the transaction in ques- 
tion, when the House had directed Hudson, 
and those persons mentioned in the Report, 
to be prosecuted, and he could probably 
confirm the statement which had been 
made, 

Sir Edward Knatchbull had understood 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
stated that, of his own knowledge, he knew 
the bills to have been presented and ignored. 

Mr. Shaw said, that after the unqualified 
assertion of the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin to the contrary, and wishing to 
speak with every delicacy and caution on a 
question of fact affecting the personal cha- 
racter of others ; yet, in vindication of his 
hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel Perceval), 
he (Mr. Shaw) must state to the House 
his confident belief that no bill of indictment 
whatever had been sent up against Mr. 
Hudson. He (Mr. Shaw) had not had his 
recollection lately called to the facts or cir- 
cumstances of the case, and he would not, 
therefore, speak with positive certainty ; 
but he was, at the time, a party concerned, 
having, both before and after the decision 
of the Election Committee in question, sat 
for the city of Dublin. He did not think 
such a bill of indictment could have been 
preferred without his having heard of it ; 
and to correct his own impression, and fear- 
ful of, in the slightest degree, overstating 
in such a case, he hoped there would be no 
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indelicacy in his referring to the circum. 
stance. He within the last few minutes had 
communicated with the Attorney-General 
for Ireland (Mr. Perrin) on the subject, 
and his (Mr. Perrin’s) recollection concurred 
with his (Mr. Shaw’s), that no bill of in- 
dictment had been sent up against Mr. 
Hudson. He believed the case had been 
simply this: —the Government of the time 
had not been very anxious to prosecute. 
The partics unseated on the ground of 
bribery having been their own friends, and 
the opposite party being satisticd with their 
success, did not press the matter further, 
and so it was let to drop. The important 
fact, however, in answer to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was, that no such bill 
of indictment as he relicd upon had ever 
been preferred against Mr. Hudson, and 
conscquently never could have been ignored. 
What, then, became of the hon. Member's 
attack on the witnesses who, he said, had 
been disbelieved when they were known, 
and on his gallant Friend? the whole at- 
tack and speech of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. O’Connell) having rested 
on the statement of that, as a fact, which 
he verily believed had never occurred. 

Mr. O'Connell: Nothing could bear 
out more strongly the case which he stated 
to the House than the assertions just 
made by the hon. and learned Member. 
The hon. and learned Member admitted 
that certain persons were to have been 
prosecuted; he acknowledged that bills 
of indictment were preferred against some 
of the parties. —Then, whether a bill was 
or was not preferred against Mr. Hudson 
was a matter of no consequence. There 
was no doubt that the bills against the 
other parties were ignored; and Mr. 
Hudson, who was one of those referred 
to by the House, was surely entitled to the 
acquittal implied by the fact of those bills 
having been ignored by the Grand Jury. 
The effect, then, of the proceedings in 
Dublin was exactly the same, whether 
this statement of the hon. and learned 
Member or his account were taken into 
consideration, though he certainly 
was under the impression, from the fact 
of his being present when Mr. Hudson 
was congratulated upon the throwing out 
of the bills, that one of them had been 
preferred against that gentleman. 

Mr. Jackson understood the hon. and 
learned Member to state as a distinct fact, 
that a bill of indictment had been sent up 
against Mr, Hudson, 
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Mr.O’ Connell: And that 


‘ conviction. 

Mr. Jackson resumed—And upon that 
fact he grounded one of the strongest 
personal allusions ever made in that 
House. Did not the hon. and learned 
Member state, with reference to Mr. 
Hudson, that the very same witnesses 
whose evidence succeeded in getting him 
implicated in the offeuce of bribery before 
the Committee, were examined before the 
Grand Jury, and failed to establish in the 
minds of the persons composing that 
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is still my 


tribunal any impression of the guilt of 


this gentleman. 
Sir Frederick Pollock entirely agreed in 


the propriety of those expressions of 


strong reprobation of bribery and corrup- 
tion which had been made use of so pro- 
fusely that night. He doubted, however, 
whether they had not induced hon. Mem- 
bers to wander somewhat from the pre- 
cise Question before the House. The 
Question before the Hlouse was, whether, 
having voted a certain offence a breach 
of privilege, they were prepared to order 
those who by a Report of the Committee 
had been found guilty of it, to be con- 
fined in Newgate. In examining this 
question, the hon. and learned Member 
had digressed to a Dublin case, in which 
proceeding he should not follow him fur- 
ther than to remark, that the facts which 
had been stated with respect to a gentle- 
man in that case, showed how extremely 
cautious the House should be how they 
acted on the Report of a Committee, with- 
out all the evidence before them, and 
without allowing the parties affected by 
that evidence to be heard by Counsel. 
The case of the hon. and learned Member 
allowing it to be exactly true, proved this 
—that a Report was made by a Committee 
of that House, which was afterwards as- 
certained to be altogether unfounded. 
He should not however offer any opposition 
to the passing of this Resolution, but he 
thought that the House ought to have 
before it the proceedings before the Com- 
mittee, and that, when it had got them, 
it should be cautious how it took mea- 
sures, which not only infringed on the 
liberty of the subject, but also impugned 
the character of individuals. 

An hon. Member said, that he had not 
seen the Ipswich paper to which the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin had re- 
ferred ; but he had seen another Ipswich 
paper, in which the editor stated that one 
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of the petitioners against the late return, 
and one of the candidates at the present 
election, had spoken of several of the 
most respectable inhabitants of Ipswich 
in language so calumnious that he had 
not dared to report it; and that candidate, 
be it recollected, was a lawyer. 

The Resolution was agreed to. 

Mr, said, that he would 
move the same Resolutions one by one 
against each of the other parties, and he 
hoped that the discussion which had 
taken place upon Bond’s case would pre- 
clude the necessity of a discussion upon 
the others. He then moved against 
Arthur Bott Cooke the same Resolutions 
which had just been carricd against John 
Bond. 

Mr. George F. Young perfectly con- 
curred in the course which had been 
adopted by the House. ‘The House, how- 
ever, if it did not take care, would place 
itself ina situation of some hardship with 
respect to individuals. We have, said the 
hon. Member, not the evidence before us, 
and we cannot have it printed for three 
weeks or a month. If we determine to 
follow the course suggested by the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin, and pro- 
ceed to punish the parties according to 
their more or less guiltiness, we may per- 
haps find, after the parties had been in 
custody for that time, that we have in- 
Hicted in that imprisonment, a punish- 
ment more than commensurate with then 
offence. He threw ont this suggestion 
iu order that it might be referred to the 
Committee to select and print such parts 
of the evidence as bore on the case of 
each of these individuals. By so doing 
they should have something whereby to 
determine the minimum or maximum ot 
punishment to be inflicted on each indi 
vidual. 

Mr. Patrick M. Stewart would just tell 
the House the situation in which it would 
be placed, if it listened to the suggestion 
of the hon. Member. The Committee, 
when asked to return an abstract of th 
evidence furnished by Arthur Bott Cooke 
would have to return an answer of nl, fur 
his offence was absconding to avoid giving 
evidence. He had never appeared before 
the Committee, and the Committee had 
therefore never had an opportunity of 
examining him. He had now appeared 
and expressed his contrition, The same 
observation applied also to Bond and 


Clamp. 
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The Resolutions were then carried, as 
were similar Resolutions against Arthur 
Bott Cooke; Robert Beauchamp Clamp, 
and John Bury Dasent. 

Mr. Gisborne said, that he now came to 
another class of offenders. He should, 
therefore, move that John Eddowes Spar- 
row having aided and abetted certain per- 
sons in keeping out of the way to avoid 
giving their evidence before the Select 
Committee appointed to try and deter- 
mine the merits of the petition complain- 
ing of an undue election and return for 
the borough of Ipswich, was guilty ofa 
breach of the privileges of the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. Williams Wynn said, that he did 
not rise to object to this Motion; he rose 
to ask the hon. Member for Derbyshire 
whether what he had stated respecting 
the witness Bond applied also to the pre- 
sent witness? He asked, whether the 
evidence which applied to him could be 
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laid before the House: because, if it could | 


be laid before the House, without wait- 
ing for all the evidence, it would be de- 
sirable. This had been done before by 
Election Committees. He thought that it 
might be referred to the Ipswich Election 
Committee to read over the evidence 
taken before them, and to select and ex- 
tract such portions of it as referred to the 
different parties whom it was now pro- 
posed to call before the House. It was 
only right that those who had to appor- 
tion the punishment should have before 
them the evidence that was necessary 
to inform them how they should apportion 
it. 

The Resolution was agreed to, as was 
another Resolution, that the said John Ed- 
dowes Sparrow be committed to Newgate 
for the said breach of privilege. 

Similar Resolutions were moved against 
F, O'Malley, Esq. 

Mr. Patrick M. Stewart in reference 
to the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Montgomeryshire, (Mr. Williams Wynn,) 
observed, that it would require three weeks 
at least to print the whole mass of evi- 
dence, and that part of it which related 
to the scrutiny was perfectly uninterest- 
ing. If, however, the whole mass of evi- 
dence was to be printed, it might be as 
well to have that which related to the bri- 
bery printed first, and that which related 
to the scrutiny printed afterwards. 

Mr. Williams Wynn said, that before 
they decided on prosecuting any partics 
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for bribery, they must have all the evi- 
dence taken by the Committee before 
them. But that part of the evidence 
which related to the misconduct of the 
parties might be abstracted without much 
| trouble to the Committee. 
Mr. Wilks said, that it appeared to him 
| to be inconsistent with the dignity of the 
House, after the House had commenced 
| the consideration of a transaction of this 
| nature, to refer it back again to any Com- 
|mittee. The Committee on the Ipswich 
‘election had finished its proceedings, and 
the House was commencing its part in 
‘them. All that the House could do was 
| to accelerate the printing of the evidence, 
so thatit might be submitted to the general 
| perusal of Members and enable them to 
form their judgment upon it. 

The Resolutions were agreed to. 

Mr. Gisborne: I will now proceed to 
the case of John Pilgrim, 

The Speaker said, it would be necessary 
first to ascertain whether he were in cus- 
tody. 

Shortly afterwards the messenger 
Mr, Gifford, appeared at the Bar, and was 
examined by the Speaker and _ several 
Members, but owing to the confusion in 
the House, and the low tone of voice in 
which the messenger spoke, we can only 
give the substance of the examination 
and that, too, without any great confi- 
dence in its accuracy. He said, that he 
had found Pilgrim in custody at Norwich; 
that he had brought up Pilgrim in his 
own custody, that the gaoler had not 
come up with them, but that he had in- 
sisted on a bond being signed before he 
‘allowed Pilgrim to leave the gaol with 
| him (Gifford). He had heard from per- 
| sons at Norwich that Pilgrim was in gaol 
'on a charge of fraud, he believed of fe- 
| lony. He had not a copy of the warrant 

on which Pilgrim was in custody when he 
found him at Norwich. He had no other 
| warrant but the Speaker’s on which he 
took Pilgrim. The gaoler submitted on 
his showing him the Speaker’s warrant. 
| It was in the gaol of Norwich, where Pil- 
| grim was in custody for acharge of felony, 
that he served on Pilgrim the Speak- 
-er’s warrant. He understood that Pilgrim 
was in custody on a charge of embezzling 
the sum of 122. The witness was or- 
dered to withdraw. 

Mr. Hume moved that John Pilgrim 
be called in. 

Mr. Williams Wynn thought that the 
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House ought to make an order that the 
warrant committing John Pilgrim to his 
Majesty’s gaol at Norwich be laid before 
it. Inthe mean while, till that order was 
obeyed, the House should make an order 
directing that John Pilgrim be committed 
to Newgate for safe custody. 

Mr. Patrick M. Stewart said, that if 
there was any doubt respecting the cus- 
tody in which Pilgrim then was, he had a 
petition to present from Pilgrim, which 
would remove all difficulties upon that 
head. 

Petition presented and read as follows : 


“That the petitioner begs leave most hum- 
bly and sincerely to express his regret at the 
offence he has committed against the rules and 
dignity of the House; that the petitioner 
having been clerk for upwards of thirty years 
in the office of Messrs. Sewell and Co. solici- 
tors, Norwich, felt himself under their entire 
control, and begs to assure the House that it 
was by the direction of Mr. John Blake, one 
of the said firm, that the petitioner first went 
to Ipswich to assist in the late election; that 
after the said election the petitioner was, at 
the earnest entreaty, or rather direction of Mr: 
Thomas Moore Keith, another of the said firm, 
induced to leave Norwich to avoid service of 
the Speaker’s warrant; {that Messrs. Sewell 
and Co. previously supplied the petitioner 
with 20/. towards his expenses, and that 
shortly before the petitioner left Norwich, the 
said ‘Thomas Moore Keith requested the peti- 
tioner to write him a note under the colour, 
and as a protection to him in case of necessity, 
asking for leave of absence, which the peti- 
tioner did; that during the petitioner’s absence, 
to avoid such service, he believes expressions 
were casually dropped by him, tending to 
shew his auxiety of returning to his wife and 
family, and such expressions might obtain cir- 
culation; the petitioner can only in_ this 
manner account for the charges of embezzle- 
meut subsequently reported and afterwards 
made against him by Messrs. Sewell, Blake, 
Keith, and Blake, for the purpose of inducing 
the petitioner to remain absent ; that the peti- 
tioner in the evening of Wednesday the 27th 
of May last, returned to Norwich; that the 
next morning about eleven o'clock he was 
served with a summons to appear and be ex- 
amined before the Committee of the House 
then sitting upon the petitioner against the 
return of the Members of Parliament for 
Ipswich, and the petitioner was determined 
directly he received such summons to obey the 
same, and was about to leave Norwich for that 
purpose by the first coach, being the New- 
market mail, which started for London at five 
o’clock on the afternoon of that day, and as 
the petitioner was proceeding from his dwelling- 
house along the public street to the said coach, 
at a few minutes before five o’clock, he was 
taken into custody under warrant granted by 
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squires, two magistrates for Norwich, charg- 
ing him with said embezzlement, and was 
committed to the custody of the high con- 
stable of Norwich, and taken directly before 
the said magistrates, when the petitioner 
pressed the said magistrates directly to enter 
upon the said charge, or take bail for his future 
appearance before them, to enable him to obey 
the said summons, but the said magistrates 
refused bail, and declined then to enter into 
the case, but appointed one o’clock the next 
day to enter upon the same; that the said 
magistrates did enter upon the said charges on 
the following day, Friday the 29th of May 
last, and heard the same in part, and resumed 
the same investigation on the day after, when 
all the evidence on the part of the prosecutors 
was concluded, and the petitioners’ examina- 
tions taken, and the magistrates then adjourned 
their proceedings to the day following, being 
Sunday, when the petitioner was taken from 
Norwich to the said Committee, in pursuance 
of a warrant granted by the said Chairman, 
directed to the Norwich gaoler, to whose cus- 
tody the petitioner was afterwards delivered ; 
that the petitioner then, in order to atone to 
the House as much as lay in his power for the 
said offence, disclosed to the said Committee 
all the information in his possession relating 
to the matters upon which he was examined, 
and declined all privileges of communication 
which the petitioner was entitled to; that the 
petitioner returned to Norwich gaol last Thurs- 
day, and has been in custody until about half- 
past twelve of the night of Sunday, the 14th 
day of June, 1835, when the said magistrates 
admitted him to bail; that the petitioner has, 
therefore, been in custody ever since the 28th 
of May last, up to, and including the 14th of 
June instant, upon a charge which the peti- 
tioner can most satisfactorily prove has not the 
least foundation; he has been twice to the 
House in custody ; he has a wife and three 
children depending upon him for support ; 
and has lost his situation with Messrs. Sewell, 
Blake, Keith, and Blake, and has now to be 
tried criminally for an offence which has no 
foundation ; all which difficulties and punish- 
ments have arisen from the petitioner's im- 
prudence in obeying the wishes and directions 
of his employers, Messrs. Sewell, Blake, Keith, 
and Blake, first, in attending at the [pswich 
election, and next, in leaving the country ; 
that the petitioner pravs, and hopes the House 
will not subject him to imprisonment, or to the 
payment of any fines or fees; the petitioner, 
therefore, humbly prays that the House will 
accept his assurances of contrition and regret 
for his offence, and dismiss him upon admoni- 
tion, 
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Mr. Gisborne moved that John Pilgrim 
be committed to Newgate for safe cus- 
tody. 

Mr. Williams Wynn: No, not for safe 
custody, but for his offence. As Pilgrim 
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s out on bail, he is free from his commit- 
ment by the Magistrates at Norwich, Te 
therefore stands on the same footing with 
the other parties, and must therefore be 
committed to Newgate for his offence. 

Mr. Law suggested a doubt whether 
the House, without the consent of the 
Crown, signified by his Majesty’s Attor- 
ney-General, could transfer Pilgrim from 
his present custody to that of the keeper 
of Newgate. Pilgrim was now under a 
charge of felony, and had been admitted 
to bail upon that charge. He was there- 
fore in custody of his bail. He had been 
delivered to their custody in order that he 
might render on a future day to the cus- 
tody of the gaoler of Norwich, and it 
would therefore be a substantial change in 
his commitment to send him to Newgate. 
The object of the House would be an- 
swered by committing him to the custody 
from which he was taken—namely, that 
of the gaoler of Norwich, 

The .détorney-General hoped that he 
should never be found backward in stand- 
ing up for the rights of the Crown, and 
the prerogatives of his office; but he did 
not believe that there was any such right 
or any such prerogative as that for which 
his hon. and learned Friend was contend- 
ing. When application was made some 
years ago to the Court of King’s Bench 
to permit a person in its custody upon a 
criminal charge to give evidence before a 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
the Court directed the Attorney-General 
not to give his assent to such a Motion, 
but to show cause why such permission 
should not be granted. The Attorney- 
General might have shown upon affidavit 
that the party for whom this permission 
was craved was committed on grave 
charges, as on a charge of murder, for 
trial, and that the course of justice would 
be perverted by permitting him to go be- 
fore the Committee. The Attorney-Gene- 
ral might also have refused to show cause 
at all, and if he had so done, he (the At- 
torney-General) would contend that the 
Court of King’s Bench, proprio vigore, 
would have granted the alleged criminal 
power to attend. He believed that this 
power belonged to the other courts as 
well as the Court of King’s Bench, and 
more especially to the House of Commons. 
When the Motion was made in the King’s 
Bench to bring up Pilgrim by writ of 
Habeas Corpus, he had looked into all the 
authorities, and he was inclined to think 
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that the House by its own authority might 
have insisted on Pilgrim’s attendance, al- 
though he was in the custody of the 
keeper of one of his Majesty’s gaols. He 
thought his hon, and learned Friend the 
Recorder mistaken, and he meant to make 
no opposition to the Motion. 

Mr. Williams Wynn had no doubt that 
the course proposed by the hon. Member 
was regular. 

Mr. Harvey thought it would not be 
just to send Pilgrim to Norwich. He was 
aman that ought to be brought to the 
Bar. He believed they had not yet got 
all the parties. The hon. Member ad- 
verted to the particulars of the case as 
given in the evidence and petition of Pil- 
grim, and expressed his hope that Pilgrim 
would be protected. They had heard of 
the great respectability of the office of 
Messrs. Sewell and Blake, and he main- 
tained that, admitting ‘this, the fact of 
Pilgrim having been thirty years a clerk 
in their employment spoke highly in 
favour of his character. As it was not 
imperative that the House should send 
Pilgrim to Norwich, he contended that it 
would be better, under all the circum- 
stances, that they should send him to 
Newgate. 

Mr. Hume concurred with the hon. 
Member, and observed, that Pilgrim might 
be a very important witness respecting the 
conduct of the Magistrates. 

Mr. Pryme suggested, that perhaps by 
confining Pilgrim in London they might 
be preventing him from making his de- 
fence against the criminal charge, in 
taking him away from his professional ad- 
visers and witnesses, 

The Question was then put, and Pil- 
grim was ordered to be committed to New- 
gae. 


Corporation Reform. 


Corporation Rerorm.] The Order 
of the Day for the Second Reading of 
the Municipal Corporation Bill having, on 
the Motion of Lord John Russell, been read, 

Lord John Russell moved that “the 
Bill be now read a Second Time.” 

Sir Robert Inglis said, he did not rise 
for the purpose of opposing the Second 
Reading of the Bill, but to protest against 
its generality. The Bill went by its pro- 
visions to affect all Corporations, and in 
his judgment, though the House possessed 
the power and the right to suas delin- 
quency when proved, yet he could not 
think the House had any right to interfere 
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in the destruction of corporate bodies 
which were unaffected by any charge. 

In answer to a question put by Lord 
Stormont, 

The Attorney-General said, that all Re- 
corders now holding that office, who were 
Barristers of not less than five years’ 
standing, might under the provisions of 
this Bill be re-appointed by the several 
councils to be elected by the rate-payers 
in those boroughs, but that where the 
office was not held by Barristers, or by 
Barristers of less than five years’ standing, 
these individuals could not be re-appoint- 
ed. When any vacancy in respect to the 
office of recorder should ensue, on all 
future occasions the appointment to those 
offices would be vested in the Crown. 

Lord Sandon had not the least wish to 
oppose the Motion now under discussion, 
but he must remind the House that great 
care and caution ought to be used in pro- 
viding that in all places which this measure 
went to aflect, the administration of justice 
and the proper distribution of public 
charities vested in corporate bodies should 
not be too lightly interfered with. There 
was one provision of the Bill, as to the 
applicability of which to all corporations, 
no matter what might be the amount of 
their funds, he entertained great doubts. 
The provision to which he alluded was the 
triennial election. The Corporation of 
the town which he had the honour of 
representing had the superintendence and 
disposal of funds to the amount of 
100,000/, a-year. They were applicable, 
in part, to extensive planus of improvement, 
which must naturally take a considerable 
time before they could be completed. He 
did not think the execution of business of 
this kind could be conducted so benefi- 
cially by a Corporation chosen so fre- 
quently as once in three years, as it would 
if they were suffered to continue longer 
in office. Men who succeeded each other 
so rapidly could not be so well acquainted 
with the business as persons of longer ex- 
perience. Nor did he believe that such a 
fluctuating body offered equal security to 
the persons who had lent their money to 
the Corporation to the present permanent 
body. Besides this large fund of 100,000/. 
a-year, there was another peculiarity in 
the Corporation of Liverpool, which was, 
that it had a concurrent jurisdiction in 
other funds to the amount of 200,0002. 
more, in the disposal of which not only 
the town of Liverpool, but the country at 
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large was deeply interested. Some of the 
plans to which he alluded would require 
five, perhaps more than five, years for 
their completion. Was it to be expected 
that they could be satisfactorily managed 
by a Corporation, the constituent parts of 
which were changed every three years. 
He did not intend, however, to enter into 
details at present, but he wished to men- 
tion this much in order to show that many 
points of the Bill would require very 
minute and scrupulous consideration. In 
acquiescing, on principle, to the great 
change contemplated by this measure, he 
begged to add that he by no means ac- 
ceded to any admission of the justice of 
any charges as against the corporate body 
with which he was connected. That body, 
although self-elected, published year by 
year an account of its expenditure, &c., 
and he believed the investigation of twenty- 
four days’ duration by the Corporation 
Commissioners had not discovered any 
error so bad as to call for any Legislative 
cure. It was impossible to suppose that a 
self-elected body could long continue 
to govern the various municipalities of 
the empire, however great and import- 
ant the change which had taken place in 
the constitution of the Commons’ House 
of Parliament. In conclusion, he begged 
to add, that he should avail himself of an 
opportunity of supporting the Motion, for 
the preservation of the rights of freemen 
and of those possessing inchoate rights to 
the freedom of any borough, of which the 
hon. Member for Yarmouth (Mr. Praed) 
had this evening given notice. 

Lord Stanley was unwilling to interrupt 
the feeling which had been expressed on 
all sides of the House, a feeling in which 
he concurred, in favour of the second 
reading of the Bill, a Motion which he 
felt ought to pass, not only without oppo- 
sition, but also without any discussion of 
the details of the measure. He was 
equally unwilling to allow the second 
reading to pass without expressing his dis- 
sent from the opinions expressed by the 
hon. Baronet, the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. On the contrary, he 
was anxious to declare, that in his judg- 
ment, Parliament had the right, if circum- 
stances required it, to introduce and carry 
into effect a measure like the present, 
with such modifications as might render 
it adapted to the times in which that 
Parliament existed. He would in the first 
place take the liberty of expressing his 
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vpinion of the absolute necessity at 
present of introducing a substantial mea- 
sure of Corporation Reform, and he felt 
the highest gratification at finding that 
those individuals with whom he had so 
long the satisfaction to act had framed 
a Bill for this object, to the main princi- 
ples of which he was ready to give his 
support. Jt was a main principle of this 
Bill to take from the self-elected Corpo- 
rations the control of the corporate funds, 
and to vest them in the control of the in- 
habitants of the borough, with whom, in 
his judgment, that control ought to rest. 
He could not have supported the second 
reading of the Bill had he not been pre- 
pared also to accede to that which was 
in point of fact its chief feature—namely, 
the franchise which it proposed to give. 
His own feelings and prejudices would 
have been in favour of the 10/. franchise, 
but he admitted that there were strong 
arguments in favour of creating, in cor- 
porate elections, a constituency in some 
degree different from that which shared 
in the election of Members of Parliament. 
Moreover, for corporate purposes, powers 
might be intrusted in the hands of the 
rate-payers, which, under the restrictions 
imposed by the Bill, would not be unsafe, 
as applied to their local concerns. It was 
one of the most substantial complaints 
against the system of self-elected Corpo- 
rations, that it introduced political feeling 
into all Questions, and tended to perpe- 
tuate in Corporations one set of political 
opinions, Whig or Tory, as the case might 
be, without reference to the opinions en- 
tertained by the town and neighbourhood 
with which they were connected. Now, 
therefore, that they were framing a new 
system, they ought to be particularly 
careful that it was not liable to the same 
objection. He was anxious, therefore, that 
the possibility should be avoided of con- 
sidering the election of the corporate 
officers as a test of the relative strength 
of political parties. He could conceive 
nothing more injurious to the welfare and 
happiness of a town than that the election 
to every petty office should be made such 
a test, for not only would it engender local 
animosities, but would have the practical 
effect of making the members of the Cor- 
poration, when they were elected, just as 
much the Representatives of one set of 
political opinions as they were before. At 
the same time, if the Government perse- 
vered, as he thought it had good ground 
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to do, in the proposition for extending the 
franchise to the rate-payers at large, he 
trusted it would not be less steady in 
maintaining the proposition for restrict- 
ing the franchise to three years’ continued 
residence, and three years’ continuance 
of rate-paying; and also the proposition 
that the votes should be given openly. It 
might be said that the three years’ restric- 
tion would have the effect of striking out 
some of those who had been admitted to 
the exercise of the franchise for po- 
litical purposes under the operation of 
the Reform Act; but he (Lord Stanley) 
maintained that the circumstances between 
the election of Members of Parliament 
and municipal officers were widely dif- 
ferent. When the local interests of a 
borough only were concerned, it would be 
seen that the amount of pecuniary interest, 
which was the ground for the establish- 
ment of the 10/. franchise, was not so 
much required as that the interest of the 
vote should be fixed and established with- 
in the limits of the borough over whose 
property the Corporation was to act as a 
trustee. Therefore it appeared to him 
that the permanency of occupation was 
infinitely more necessary as the test of 
local than it was with respect to the Par- 
liamentary franchise, when each individual 
was supposed to vote not for the exclusive 
local interest of the town, but for the 
welfare of the kingdom at large. But 
there was another thing which they ought 
not to conceal from themselves; they 
must all know that of the 102. voters the 
inferior class—the least respectable portion 
—were those who were most constantly 
changing their residence from one town to 
another; therefore, by adhering to the 
restriction of three years, they would not 
only obtain the advantage of a continued 
and permanent interest in the voters, but 
they would also secure that class of the 
population who had given a certain test 
of their respectability by continued resi- 
dence and continued and punctual rate- 
paying. He would not at present say 
anything with respect to the open voting, 
except to call the attention of the noble 
Lord (Russell) to the provisions of the 
Bill by which that object was sought 
to be secured, and which, in its present 
shape, he thought was hardly sufficient to 
attain the end for which it was intended. 
[The Attorney General: The lists will be 
signed by the names of the voters.] Yes, 
the lists were to be signed by their names, 
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but the list so signed would only be sub- 
ject to the inspection of the mayors; 
unless something more than the handing 
in of a signed paper subject only to such 
an inspection were done the voting would 
not be open, but would, in point of fact, 
be perfectly close. But if they had all 
the same object in view with respect to 
the various details of the Bill, if the object 
of all was to accomplish a wholesome and 
sound reform of corporation abuses—he 
trusted that the Bill would be treated in 
Committee in the same manner and the 
same spirit as it had been received, and 
that all would frankly lend their aid to 
make the details of it as efficient as pos- 
sible, not to secure or preserve any party 
or personal interest, but to make it 
work practically and essentially for the 
benefit of all. That was the temper in 
which he should go into the Committee, 
and he hoped and believed that the House 
would be actuated by a similar disposition. 
He did not wish to trouble the House by 
going into any details at that moment ; but 
there was one point to which, as he con- 
ceived it to be an important one, and one 
upon which he felt compelled to take some 
objection, he begged in a very few words 
to advert. He meant the point which had 
been referred to by his noble Friend, the 
Member for Liverpool (Lord Sandon) op- 
posite—namely, the very short period for 
which it was proposed to appoint the 
council in every corporate town. He (Lord 
Stanley) was desirous that the most entire 
control should be given to the Corporation 
and to the owners of the property over the 
persons whom they elected as their trustees ; 
but he could not help saying, that, under 
the provisions of the Bill as it then stood, 
they might fall into the opposite evil from 
that which had distinguished the old cor- 
poration system, and by making the ap- 
pointment of the council short, and subject 
to constant variations and changes, to de- 
prive it of that stability which would be 
necessary to enable it to carry on the affairs 
devolved to its charge with benefit or ad- 
vantage to those whom it represented. He 
confessed he did not see why, if an efficient 
and proper control were established over 
these officers, so extraordinary a jealousy 
should be manifested as that not only the 
whole should be elected every three years, 
but that one-third should go out every 
year. Only sce in what a constant state 
of agitation and turmoil every corporate 
town would be kept if elections for these 
councillors were to take place every three 
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years for the whole, every succeeding year 
for a part, and at any other time, whenever 
a vacancy by death or otherwise should oc- 
eur. Under such a provision, it was most 
probable that six months would never pass 
over without an election, which would 
awake and keep constantly alive all those 
feelings which every one knew were as much 
engendered by local contests as by the most 
important political struggles. He con- 
fessed, therefore, he should very much pre- 
fer (he spoke his own opinion only, with- 
out concert with others) to see the council 
elected for a period of six years instead of 
three, and that the elections, instead of 
being annual, should be triennial, one-half 
going out every third year. He thought 
they might have a triennial election with 
half the Council going out, or a triennial 
election with one-third of the Council 
going out, but he confessed he should prefer 
the former of the two. He believed they 
would obtain by that means as complete a 
control over the Council as was requisite 
for any practicable purpose, whilst at the 
same time the towns would be relieved from 
these constantly recurring contests. There 
was one other point which he wished his 
noble Friend (Lord John Russell) to con- 
sider. It was this: whether he could not 
extend further the principle he had adopt- 
ed in the case of some of the largest towns 
—the principle of dividing every town, or 
every considerable town, into wards—giv- 
ing to each separate ward the separate and 
independent right of electing a certain num- 
ber of the Council. If he had rightly read 
the Bill, he believed there were not above 
twenty towns in the kingdom in which that 
principle would be acted upon. All towns 
containing less than 25,000 inhabitants 
were to choose their Council by single elec- 
tion. He thought that would have the effect 
in large towns of enabling the bare majority 
of one political set of opinions to return the 
whole of the Council, leaving a large and 
probably most respectable and most intelli- 
gent minority wholly unrepresented in the 
Corporation. If it were their object to 
avoid the possibility of such a thing oc- 
curring, he wished his noble Friend to 
consider whether his object would not be 
more effectually obtained by dividing every 
considerable town into wards. giving to 
each ward the right of returning as Coun- 
cillors those whose opinions should com- 
cide with the views of the majority of its 
inhabitants. By this means the opinions 
of all would most probably obtain a fair 
and equal representation. Besides, another 
great advantage would result from it, in 
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the case of a vacancy occurring, whether 
from death or otherwise, the whole town 
would not be disturbed, the election for the 
new Councillor would take place only in 
the ward where aCouncillor had died—the 
excitement, if excitement there were, would 
be confined to that ward alone, and the rest 
of the town would be left comparatively 
quict and free from commotion. He would 
not trouble the House by entering into any 
further details. He was satisfied that his 
noble Friend, and the Members of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, would be prepared to 
receive and to discuss calmly and fairly 
such objections as might be taken in the 
progress of the Bill. On his part, he 
begged to assure them with the most entire 
sincerity, that he had nothing in view but 
an earnest desire to carry into effect that 
which in principle he believed to be a wise 
measure, and which in detail he believed to 
be a beneficial measure, which he rejoiced 
to see introduced, and for which he only 
desired a calm and temperate discussion, 
for the benefit, not of this party or of that, 
but for the advantage of the community at 
large, for whose benefit these Corporations 
were originally instituted. 

Mr. Ewart approved of the Measure in- 
troduced by his Majesty’s Government, but 
could not find in the history of our muni- 
cipal constitutions any instance of a previ- 
ous residence extended to so long a term as 
three years being required in the Bill now 
before the House. Much less could he 


find any precedent for the suggestion of 


the noble Lord, the Member for North 
Lancashire—that the Council should con- 
tinue in office six years. His noble Friend, 
the Member for Liverpool, had stated that 
publicity of accounts was one of the cha- 
racteristics of that town ; but the accounts 
were never seen by the public, or were 
only obtained by contraband means through 
the favour of some one or two of the 
members. With regard to the adminis- 
tration of the revenues of the town, 
amounting to 100,000/. a-year, the Liberals 
and the Tories were both disposed to think 
they were not administered well. His 
noble Friend had expressed an apprehension 
lest the security of the bond-holders at 
Liverpool would be diminished by this Bill. 
He was at a meeting held in Liverpool on 
Friday last, where many thousand persons 
were assembled, and many bond-holders 
among the number, when so far from ex- 
pressing any distrust, they stated that their 
confidence was increased, and that they 
were convinced they should derive addi- 
tional security from the measure. 
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Mr. Grote took that opportunity of ex« 
pressing the high sense which he enter- 
tained of the excellence of the principle on 
which the Bill rested ; and he confessed it 
was a great satisfaction to him to perceive, 
from the general fecling which had been 
manifested by the House, that it was a task 
superfluous and unnecessary to prove that 
the sclf-clecting corporation system was 
unfitted to he | present times, and there- 
fore ought to be swept away. He confessed 
he could not read the long report contained 
in the blue book which had been laid upon 
the Table of the House, without fecling a 
sense of shame and humiliation that so cor- 
rupt a system should have been allowed to 
remain so long pervading the whole country 
without any atte mpt being made to correct 
it. Whilst he approved entirely of the 
main principles upon which the Bill rested, 
and whilst he rejoiced to find that it was 
proposed to vest the entire control over the 
corporate property in the great body of the 
rate-payers, he was impelled to say a 
very few words in consequence of the re- 
marks which had fallen from the noble 
Lord (Stanley) behind him. He should 
regret if the noble Lord, the Secretary for 
the Home Department should be induced 
to adopt, and to incorporate in his Bill any 
of the suggestions which had been made 
by the noble Lord (Stanley) the Member 
for South Lancashire. So far from agree- 
ing with that noble Lord that three years’ 
residence was absolutely necessary to se-= 
cure a respectable constituency, he could 
not but think that such a provision was 
likely to interfere most essentially with 
one of the great objects which the noble 
Lord, the Home Secretary, had in view, 
namely, the giving the franchise to the 
great body of the rate-payers in every large 
town. He trusted, therefore, that if, in 
the course of the discussion in Committee 
it could be shown to the noble Lord that a 
number of respectable and unexceptionable 
rate-payers would lose their franchise in 
consequence of the introduction of such a 
provision into the Bill, he hoped the noble 
Lord would not object to cut down the 
qualification to one year’s residence instead 
of three. The noble Lord (Stanley) 
seemed to be greatly afraid lest, under what 
were called the voting clauses of the Bill, 
they should glide insensibly into a system 
of seeret voting. If that were really to be 
the case, he (Mr. Grote) should not regard 
it as one of the defects of the Bill; and 
greatly should he rejoice if he could induce 
the House to agree with him in so con- 
structing that part of the Bill as to make 
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the voting necessarily and invariably secret. 
There were one or two points upon which 
he thought the Bill might be materially 
improved without, in any respect, inter- 
fering with its principle or essential pro- 
visions. It appeared to him that the num- 
ber of members provided for the municipal 
council was unnecessarily large. When 
he saw the number of ninety for Liverpool 
and seventy-two for Leeds, he confessed he 
thought it would lead to a lessening of the 
average of the talent and respectability for 
which the Members of the Council should 
be distinguished. He thought, therefore, 
it would in every case be a great improve- 
ment to reduce the number of Councillors 
proposed in the Bill by one half. He 
wholly approved of the step which 
would be made by this Bill towards the 
severance of judicial from municipal func- 
tions. That was astep which could not be 
too highly commended. ‘There was, how- 
ever, another point which he must take 
the liberty of pressing upon the attention 
of the noble Lord (Russell). It appeared 
to him that whilst the noble Lord provided 
for the election of charitable trustces, he 
made no provision for their proper behavi- 
our after they had been elected. Accord- 
ing to the Bill as it then stood, the trustees 
for charitable purposes were irresponsible 
and irremoveable. Ife would also impress 
upon the noble Lord the necessity of pro- 
viding some means whereby a recorder, if 
he did not give satisfaction, should be re- 
moved from his office. He was sure it 
must strike the noble Lord that if a re- 
corder failed to give satisfaction in the 
community in which he was called upon to 
administer justice, he ought to be removed, 
and placed elsewhere. At present no pro- 
vision seemed to be made for the removal 
of a recorder, under any circumstances; 
and he could not but look upon that as a 
considerable defect in the Bill. He con- 
fessed he saw no mischief that could arise 
from making a recorder removable upon a 
petition signed cither by a majority of 
the council or a majority of the rate- 
payers. He had no wish to detain the 
House at greater length. In the principle 
of the Bill he wholly agreed, believing, as 
he did, that it would work great and ma- 
terial improvement in all the corporate 
bodies in the kingdom. He conceived it 
would be a most fatal blow to the integrity 
and well-working of the Bill, if the pro- 
position of the hon. Member for Yarmouth 
were acceded to, and the franchise of the 
freemen preserved. On that point he trusted 
theGovernment wouldbe found impregnable. 
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Mr. Wallace approved of the principle 
of the Bill, and in opposition to the view 
taken by the noble Lord (Stanley), thought 
it would be better that the members of the 
council sbould in every instance be elected 
by the whole town, and not separately in 
different wards. He was also strongly op- 
posed to the same noble Lord’s proposition 
that the council should be elected for six 
years. 

Mr. Jreland Blackburne felt bound in 
duty to his constituents not to allow this 
opportunity to pass by without expressing 
his opinion in favour of the principle of the 
Bill. Having read a great deal of the 
evidence given before the Commissioners, 
and having, for the last two years devoted 
a great deal of attention to the subject, he 
was decidedly of opinion, that the system 
of sclf-election in Corporations ought to be 
removed—that Corporations should be well 
governed—that corporate property should 
be well administered, and that those per- 
sons who had the deepest interest in the 
municipal government should, at least, 
have a voice in the choice of those who 
were to govern them. The only mode by 
which this system of self-election could be 
removed, was to give the inhabitants at 
large (under certain restrictions, he ad- 
mitted), the right of choosing the persons 
who were to administer their funds, and 
to rule over their borough. He asked the 
question, who ought to be the persons so 
to choose their municipal representatives ? 
—the persons who paid their proportion of 
the fund to be administered by those who 
represented them. If there were nothing 
clse but the mere administration of the 
corporate funds, upon principle it would 
be absolutely necessary that every person 
who contributed a part of them should 
have a voice in the election of municipal 
officers. But inasmuch as there were other 
duties to perform, it became necessary that 
some other qualification should be imposed 
upon the electors beyond the mere paying 
the rate. It was necessary that they should 
be permanent householders, having a per- 
manent interest in the borough. He 
thought, however, that to establish that 
permanent interest, it was not necessary 
that a person should be three years resident 
in any particular borough before he ac- 
quired the right of voting. He thought 
that one year’s residence, and one year’s 
rate-paving would be amply sufficient. In 
all the rest of the details of the Bill, as 
well as in the principle he cordially con- 
curred, 

Sir 
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which induced me to listen favourably to 
the introduction of this Bill, will lead me 
to give my assent to its second reading. We 
are told of party interest opposing obstacles 
in the way of the measure; but the great 
party with which I have the honour to be 
connected, feels, I have no doubt, the 
greatest interest in the establishment of a 
system of good municipal government in 
the large towns and cities of this kingdom 
—an interest far superior to that of mere 
party, or a desire to thwart the proceedings 
of the Government—assuming the object 
of this Bill to be, the establishment of a 
good system of municipal government, 
and the correction, as far as human caution 
can provide, of all abuses attendant upon 
the exercise of corporate privileges. Our 
interest being concurrent with the main- 
tenance of order, of laws, and of the estab- 
lished rights of property, will induce us to 
support whatever may be proved to be con- 
ducive to such objects. We are not in- 
clined to oppose any private or special in- 
terest against that which may be necessary 
for the public good. Upon the same prin- 
ciple upon which the heritable jurisdictions 
of Scotland were abolished, and other re- 
forms in the public policy have been made 
—upon that same principle, if, in any case 
corporate privileges are found to be an 
obstacle either to the pure administration 
of justice, or to the establishment of a good 
system of police and general government, 
we are willing to admit, that regard for 
the special privileges ought not to bar the 
consideration of whatever may conduce to 
the authority of the law, and to the main- 
tenance of public order. We, therefore, 
shall offer no opposition to the second read- 
ing of this Bill. Sir, I cannot contemplate 
the condition of some of the great towns of 
this country, and witness the frequent 
necessity of calling in the military in order 
to maintain tranquillity, without feeling de- 
sirous that the inhabitants of such towns 
should be habituated to obedience and order 
through the instrumentality of an efficient 
civil power, and a regular and systematic 
enforcement of the law. I believe that 
you could not establish a system of good 
government in the populous towns and 
cities of this country, retaining at the same 
time every existing privilege and practice 
of the corporate bodies as at present con- 
stituted ; and I think it much better to 
place those towns under the exclusive con- 
trol of a corporate authority, invigorated 
and adapted to their present state of socicty, 
than to Jeave the ancient Corporation pre- 
cisely where we find it—devolving at the 
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same time all real power, and almost all 
the functions of administrative authority 
upon some new body constituted on a dif- 
ferent and more popular principal. This 
would be a virtual supercession of the 
ancient Corporation—a virtual extinction 
of the power for the exercise of which it 
was originally intended ; and its permitted 
co-existence with another body really ex- 
ercising the authority of municipal go- 
vernment, would be of no possible advant- 
age either private or public. On the de- 
tails of this Bill, I, of course, reserve to 
myself the right of voting in such a manner 
as, after mature deliberation, shall appear 
to me to be the best calculated to effect 
that object which the Bill professes to have 
in view. If I shall deem it necessary to 
propose any important Amendment in such 
of the provisions of the Bill as involve its 
gencral principle, I shall give notice of the 
nature of such Amendment; and I think it 
would be a great convenience if hon. Gen- 
tlemen were to do the same. Sir, I appre- 
hend the three most important details con- 
nected with the Bill are, the qualification 
of the constituent body, the qualification of 
the governing body, and the frequency of 
their election. With respect to the qualifi- 
cation of the constituent body, having given 
due consideration to that subject since this 
measure was brought forward by the noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell), my present im- 
pression is, that it will be advantageous to 
establish a qualification different from that 
which is required for the constituent body 
under the Reform Act. The hon. Gentle- 
man who spoke last, and relied on his ex- 
perience in respect to Scotch burghs, omitted 
to state, that the qualification for an elector 
in the burghs of Scotland is identical with 
that of an elector of a Member of Parlia- 
ment. In each case in Scotland, the 10/. 
householder is the elector. As to the policy 
of following that precedent, and taking the 
same qualification in each case in this coun- 
try, I feel the full force of the objection 
urged by the noble Lord (Lord Stanley), 
that we run the risk of creating a corporate 
body influenced by all those political feel- 
ings and interests which sway that body in 
its other capacity of returning Members to 
serve in Parliament ; and that every vacancy 
in the office of councillor, whether arising 
by death, by absence, or by the triennial 
retirement of a third of the council, would 
become a trial of political strength, having 
a great tendency to paralyze the exertions 
of the local Magistracy, by giving them the 
character of political partizans—by throwing 
upon their magisterial acts the character, 
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or at least, the imputation of partiality. 
There may, therefore, be an advantage in 
the establishment of a separate qualification 
for the elective body ; and in that case the 
only question will be, what is the proper 
qualification? The suggestion of a three 
years’ continuous residence and payment of 
ates is a point which appears tome torequire 
mature consideration. I am inclined to 
think it not a bad qualification, provided it 
be a bond fide one, and that effectual pre- 
cautions be taken against the abuse of it— 
against the creation of a fictitious franchise. 
Three years’ residence is a fair primdé facie 
test of good character; and three years’ 
payment of rate—that is, a continuous pay- 
ment of rate—by the occupier himself, is 
such a test of property and interest in 
good municipal government, as qualifies 
a man for the exercise of this franchise. 
At the same time it will be absolutely 
necessary to guard against many pos- 
sible cases, in which there may be an 
usurpation of this franchise, and an evasion 
of the intention of the law. In many 
towns there are pauper residents, who, 
without having any parochial settlement in 
them, would, without such precautions, be 
entitled to vote for the council; they are 
paupers belonging to other parishes, who 
live under the constant threat of the over- 
seers, that if they do not pay their rates 
regularly, they will be removed; and in 
many cases, the parishes to which they be- 
long are the payers of the rates. Now, I 
apprehend that such persons as these are 
much less interested in the well-being of 
the town in which they reside, than persons 
possessing the elective franchise ought to be. 
They may have been residents for three 
years, and the rates due from them may have 
been paid ; yet if they are, in point of fact, 
paupers belonging to another parish, they 
surely ought not to have a voice in the 
government of the town in which they are 
casual residents. I trust, therefore, that 
an effectual provision will be made, by 
which the qualification established in this 
Bill shall be bond fide adhered to. I do 
not agree with those hon. Gentlemen who 
maintain, that every man who contributes 
to the rates, ought to have a vote in the 
government of a borough. You did not 
act on that principle in the Reform Bill— 
you did not, in that Bill, enact, that every 
man who contributes to the public exi- 
gencies shall vote for Members of Parlia- 
ment. The main point to be considered is 
—not the abstract theoretical right of each 
particular man, but what is the class of 
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electors which will be likely to choose, 
permanently, the best governing body ?— 
and you have a perfect right to act upon 
the same principle in the government of a 
town, as of a kingdom. If you believe 
that three years’ payment of rates, and 
three years’ residency, are the best qualifi- 
cation, and will secure a sufficient control 
over the acts of the governing body, it is a 
much more material object to establish that 
qualification, than to act upon the mere 
theory, that every man who contributes to 
the rates, has a right to the franchise. 
With respect to the frequency of elections, 
[ am. inclined to think there is much reason 
in the proposition of the noble Lord, 
(Lord Stanley). I think we should study 
to srive more permanency to the governing 
body, and to avoid the perpetual recurrence 
of those conflicts which poison the harmony 
of society. There are other advantages in 
life, besides the elective franchise and 
popular elections; and, if you sacrifice the 
concord and peace of these great societies 
for which you are now providing a system 
of? government, to speculative improvements 
in the mode of that government, you will 
defeat your own ends, by discouraging the 
truly qualified and respectable inhabitants 
from voting on municipal affairs, and will 
provide little security against the abuse of 
power. With respect to the qualification 
of the members of the governing body, I 
believe the prevalent opinion in the country 
to be, that there ought to be some qualifi- 
cation—an opinion which has been acted 
upon by one of high authority on this sub- 
ject (Lord Brougham). In the Bill which 
he introduced for the government of cer- 
tain towns, at present incorporate, he es- 
tablished a 10/. qualification for the electors, 
and a qualification of 1,000/., of real and 
personal property, for each member of the 
governing body. Considering in all cases, 
that, by this Bill, the Mayor is to be a 
county Magistrate, virtute offic, to take 
his seat as a Magistrate, with those from 
whom a qualification is now required, there 
ought surely to be some test of his respect 
ability in point of station in life, and com- 
petency. In most of the Local Acts which 
have been established with the concurrence 
of the inhabitants of the towns to which 
they refer, there has been a qualification 
required in persons who are to be trusted 
with authority. I dare say the noble Lord 
has looked into the Act for the government 
of Stroud, the town he represents. I am 
not very well versed in the history of that 
Local Act ; but I have no reason to doubt 
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that it was passed with the general con- 
currence of the respectable and intelligent 
inhabitants of the town. In that Act, a 
high qualification is required on the part of 
the persons who have to perform functions 
analogous to those which are intrusted to 
the governing body of a borough under 
this Bill. The points to which I have thus 
referred are those, I apprehend, which in- 
volve the chief considerations connected 
with this measure, that are of a political 
character. There are several other details 
of the Bill which are of great importance, 
and which require the most serious con- 
sideration. ‘They are matters in which all 
persons who hear me have a common in- 
terest, and in respect to which they need 
not have, necessarily, on account of different 
party connexions, different views. If I 
now allude to them, it will be with a view 
rather to promote than to defeat the pro- 
fessed object of the Bill. It may be 
thought that it would be better to reserve 
the discussion of them for the Committee ; 
but there are advantages in taking a general 
view of the details of a measure of this 
nature,—thus permitting the mature con- 
sideration of any suggestions that may 
be offered. One of the points to which I 
will call the attention of the noble Lord is 
the great power which is given to the 
Mayor, under this Act. The Mayor is to 
be the returning-officer of the borough ; 
that is, he is to be an officer of a political 
character, having political functions to 
perform, and the power you intrust to 
him of singly deciding upon the validity 
of the votes tendered in municipal elec- 
tions is extremely great. He is to receive 
the lists of votes, to examine that list, to 
revise it, and to proclaim the result. Here 
is no doubt a great opportunity of abusing 
power, without any efficient check or con- 
trol over it. Then, as to the council, the 
more precaution you take in defining its 
powers, the more you can separate muni- 
cipal from mere political objects, the better. 
So far am I from wishing to see one party 
gain any undue influence by the measure, 
that I think the test of its perfection will 
be the separating of interests which are 
political, from those which are strictly mu- 
nicipal, but you constitute the Mayor the 
returning-officer, and give him an almost 
irresponsible power—you give him the 
power to hold a Court at which objections 
are to be made to the votes—he is charged 
with determining which party have the 
majority ; you ought to establish such a 
check upon him, that there may be no 
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abuse, and that you may even prevent any 
suspicion from attaching itself to the in 
tegrity and impartiality of the chief officer. 
What possible objection can there be to 
provide that scrutineers shall be appointed ? 
It is clear that there ought to be some 
check of the kind, and that the decision 
upon matters of this nature ought not to 
rest upon the simple declaration of any one 
man, who, after receiving the lists, and 
examining them, and declaring the result, 
may, if he so think fit, afterwards destroy 
them, and preclude the possibility of de- 
tection, in cases, even, of wilful error. The 
Bill makes no provision for the application 
of any surplus there may be of corporate 
property. Now, there are many boroughs 
which are extremely wealthy ; and, after 
providing for the public purposes named in 
the Bill, it is clear that there may be, in some 
instances, a considerable surplus. My noble 
Friend, the Member for Liverpool, states, 
that in that town there is one of 35,000/. 
The Bill provides, that the new corporate 
body shall have all the powers which the 
existing body has; and, as those powers 
over the property of the corporation are 
very considerable, there ought to be some 
provision controlling the appropriation of 
any surplus that may remain after pro- 
viding for the special objects named in the 
Bill. It ought to be known, that in many 
boroughs, considerable expense is about to 
be incurred. The Bill provides, that, after 
the termination of existing interests, there 
shall be no application of corporate property 
to individual uses, but the existing indi- 
vidual interests are to be protected; and 
thus, even in the cases wherein there are 
no corporate estates, some time will elapse 
before there will be a fund sufficient to 
provide for municipal purposes. In these 
cases, the new governing body will have to 
levy a new rate, and that rate will be the 
only source from which the municipal 
charges can be defrayed in the case of those 
towns which are now incorporate. This 
rate—its connexion with the Poor-rate— 
the mode of levying it—the appeal against 
it, are all matters of deep interest to the 
societies to which this Bill applies, and 
require much more mature consideration, 
tlhan I fear they are likely to receive at 
this period of the Session. The provision 
ef this Bill, with respect to County-rates 
are very important. Many districts will 
tie hereafter exempt from direct contribu- 
tion to the County-rates. In all those for 
instance, which are to have a separate 
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have to be levied upon a new principle. 
A calculation is to be made of the ex- 
penses of the prosecutions arising from 
those boroughs, and the treasurer of the 
county is to certify to each borough, 
what portion of the County-rate it ought 
to pay, and to demand payment accord- 
ingly. I am afraid the borough will not 
consider the Treasurer of the County, a very 
impartial Judge upon that head. Then 
there is another enactment of a similar 
nature, and of equal importance in Clause 
97, relating to the more general expenses of 
the county, such as building bridges and 
public buildings. Here, too, the treasurer 
of the county is to make a calculation as 
to the portion of the County-rate which 
should fall upon the district included with- 
in a borough; and in case any difference 
shall arise, it shall be lawful for cither 
party to appeal to the Privy Council, who 
shall thereupon make such order as to 
them shall seem expedient, and such order 
shall be binding upon all parties. Now, I 
am afraid the Privy Council will not be 
well qualified to decide in these cases. 
There is no apparent principle to guide 
them in their determination. In the case 
of the expenses of prosecutions, there is a 
principle, because the expenses can be 
regulated and defined ; but in the case of 
the general expenses of the county, the 
degree of benefit derived by a particular 
district is very indefinite. There will 
frequently be an appeal to the Privy Coun- 
cil against the demand of the County 
Treasurer which appeal will, I fear, be 
attended with considerable expense. It 
will, therefore, be for those who are in- 
trusted with the administration of the 
County-rates, to watch this part of the Bill 
with great attention. In the case of some 
boroughs, the new corporate district may not 
be conterminous with the parishes of which 
it is partly composed. In these cases, how 
will the County-rate operate ?>—part of a 
parish will be within the county, and part 
within the borough. Is the part within 
the county to contribute to the County- 
rate upon the old, and that within the 
borough upon the new, principle? These 
are minor considerations, as affecting the 
principle of the measure, but they are im- 
portant, with the view of preventing, as far 
as possible, litigation and expense. I come 
now to a more important point. The noble 
Lord provides, that twenty of the larger 
boroughs are to be divided into wards— 
these wards are to be determined by the 
Privy Council upon the Report of certain 
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Commissioners. Surely Parliament ought to 
have some control over this. I agree with 
the noble Lord (Stanley), that it would be 
an immense advantage, and might be the 
means of ensuring a much fairer represen. 
tation of property, if the principle of division 
into wards were extended far beyond the 
limits proposed in the Bill—and I reserve 
to myself the power of moving an Amend- 
ment to that etfeet—but I take the Bill as 
it now stands: it provides, that twenty 
towns shall be divided into wards, and that 
the Privy Council shall not only have the 
power of determining how many wards 
there shall be, but also the number of Re- 
presentatives each ward is to return. Now, 
that I hold to be a power too important to 
be exercised by any authority short of that 
of Parliament. In a town like Liverpool, 
as it will be possible for the Privy Council 
to assign twenty Representatives to one 
ward, and two to another, they may cons 
stitute the Council either a democratic 
or aristocratic body, at their mere will. 
This is a power the Crown ought not to 
exercise without the control of Parliament; 
it is a power which was denied to the 
Crown in the Reform Bill, even in the 
case of the mere territorial boundaries of 
boroughs, and was expressly, after discus- 
sion, reserved to Parliament. ‘This Bill 
provides, that twenty large towns, named 
in the Bill, may be divided into wards, 
but no obligation is imposed upon the 
Crown as to the period at which its dis< 
cretionary authority is to be exercised. The 
Crown is not bound to make the division 
before the first election for the Coun- 
cil; and if it do not, the clections 
will be made, as in the case of other 
towns, by the voters indiscriminately. 
In this respect, there ought to be some 
alteration in the Bill. It should be res 
served to Parliament to determine in 
what cases the division into wards shall 
take placewhat shall be the number of 
wards— what the number of councillors to 
be alloted to each ward. An indefinite 
power is given to the Council with regard 
to the amount of the new Borough-rate. 
No maximum is established ; and while a 
power is given to the Council—or rather, 
an obligation is imposed to separate the 
charge of watching from that of lighting, 
nothing is defined (even in cases wherein 
a maximum on the whole rate now exists) 
in respect to the amount of the separate 
charges. When these points shall come to 
be looked at practically by the different 
societies to which this Bill applies, they 
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will be found to affect their interests in a 
very material degree. The Bill, in fact, 
attempts to include in one Act, one hun- 
dred private Bills,—to apply uniformly the 
same provisions to towns very differentiy cir- 
cumstanced ; and I am satisfied that unless 
there be the fullest opportunity of con- 
sidering very maturely the details of the 
measure, the result will be disappointment 
and failure. Then, with respect to the 
operation of the Bill in individual instances, 
there are cases in which it will confer no 
benefit. In the town with which I am 
connected, the corporate body is a self- 
elected one; but that body has elected its 
members without reference to any political 
feeling; it has selected its members from 
among parties opposed to each other in 
political sentiment ; the people are content, 
and there is neither abuse nor any allega- 
tion of it. In such a case as this, I should 
see the application of this Bill with con- 
siderable regret, for I fear it would have 
a tendency to introduce party feelings into 
the constitution of the Corporation, and 
considerably diminish the satisfaction which 
is now felt. Therefore I think it will be 
a matter of consideration for the noble 
Lord, whether, in all cases where the com- 
munities at large are satisfied with the 
existing Corporations, it will not be ad- 
visable to let them remain as they are. 
Sir, I have now given my opinions upon 
this subject, the details of which will, as 
I have observed, require much consideration 
in the Committee ; and the little dispo- 
sition which has been shown to oppose the 
general principle of the Bill, ought to make 
the noble Lord doubly anxious to give all 
parties concerned the opportunity of con- 
sidering and canvassing a measure which 
so intimately affects their interests, and 
the peace and good order of the societies to 
which they belong. 

Mr. Brotherton had had some experience 
in the framing and working of two local 
Bills, similar in principle to the one now 
under discussion ; and he agreed with what 
had fallen from the noble Lord, the Mem- 
ber for North Lancashire, as to the division 
of boroughs into wards, but he differed 
from that noble Lord as to the election of 
councilmen for six years. If either pro- 
perty or population were taken as the basis, 
the representation might be unequal; it 
was, therefore, necessary that these two 
elements should be combined to give the 
proper proportion. Suppose that a ward, 
according to the number of Rate-payers, 
should return twenty councilmen, but ac- 
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cording to the value of the property as- 
sessed only ten, the medium number would 
be fifteen. It was of great importance 
that elections should be conducted in a 
peaceable manner, and the dividing of 
populous boroughs into wards would con- 
tribute much to that end. In the curtail- 
ment of the number of councilmen, as sug- 
gested by the hon. Member for the city of 
London, he did not concur. It was neces- 
sary to divide the Councilmen into Com- 
mittees ; and as in large towns there was 
a good deal of business to be transacted, 
he, therefore, thought it necessary that the 
number should not be very limited. The 
vesting of charitable funds in the Corpo- 
ration would be a great saving of expense, 
which was of some importance when the 
charities are of small amount. With regard 
to the qualification of Councilmen, in Local 
Bills, that was required. Perhaps, as re- 
spected the Mayor, a property qualifica- 
tion might be desirable. He thought the 
measure would give satisfaction to the 
country, and it should have his cordial 
support. 

Mr. Jervis rose, not for the purpose of 
answering the objections of the right hon. 
Baronet who had just sat down, but he 
apprehended that the principle on which 
Corporations were formed was for the 
mutual convenience of the inhabitants of 
the towns; and he considered that one 
year’s occupation and rating was for all 
purposes sufficient to entitle an inhabitant 
to enjoy the privilege of voting in the 
election of the corporate body. The right 
hon. Baronet had said, that he considered 
the annual going out of one-third of the 
town council would be inexpedient ; but 
then that right hon. Baronet must have 
forgotten that two-thirds always remained 
in office to instruct those newly elected. 
Besides, as was the case with the guardians 
of the poor, if they behaved well when in 
office they were generally pretty sure of 
re-election. As regarded the qualification, 
he considered that the persons who would 
be elected would be of such character and 
station in life as to render any qualification 
unnecessary. Because a noble and learned 
Lord (Brougham) had chosen to introduce 
a Bill into the other House with qualifica- 
tions, he apprehended that that House was 
not bound to adopt the same principle. To 
enlarge the division of great towns into 
wards he considered beneficial, and he 
should advise that a revising barrister 
should go to each town, and examine into 
the list of voters, to prevent any undue 
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influence of the Mayor, who was to be 
the returning officer under this Bill. It 
was not necessary for him to observe any 
further on the principle of this Bill, with 
which he most cordially agreed; but he 
hoped that its progress might not be de- 
layed beyond that time which was abso- 
lutely necessary for a measure of so much 
importance. 

Lord John Russell was happy to find 
that there prevailed so gencral a concur- 
rence in the House with respect to the 
principle of the Bill, not only because that 
circumstance was an augury of the success 
of the measure, but also because it would 
make the perfection of the details a matter 
of more easy attainment. He was much 
gratified at hearing his noble Friend (Lord 
Stanley) express his approbation of the 
principle of the Bill; but this was nothing 
more than he expected ; for, having been 
engaged with his noble Friend in forward- 
ing through Parliament the measure for 
the reform of the representation, he felt 
convinced that the noble Lord would not 
withhold his support from a Bill having 
for its object the reform of the Municipal 
Corporations. The observations, too, which 
had fallen from the right hon. Baronet 
opposite, were, in his opinion, extremely 
fair and candid. ‘The right hon. Gentle- 
man admitted that the time had come 
when it was necessary to deal with Muni- 
cipal Corporations, and he also declared 
his opinion to be, that it was expedient to 
deal with them on enlarged general _prin- 
ciples. The right hon. Gentleman had 
directed the attention of the House to the 
three main Questions, the franchise of the 
constituent body, tbe frequency of the elec- 
tions, and the absence of all qualification. 
With respect to the franchise of the con- 
stituent body, the observations which had 
failen both from the right hon. Gentleman 
and the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) tended 
to confirm him in the opinion he had before 
expressed on this subject. He believed 
that that species of franchise had been 
selected which was likely to give content 
in the incorporated towns, and to produce 
good municipal government. He was not, 
therefore, disposed to make any alteration 
on this head in the Bill. {[t had been 
suggested by one hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Commission, that it would be 
expedient to make the period of residence 
requisite to constitute a right to vote 
shorter than the term proposed, but though 
in former times the residence of one year 
might have been considered a sufficient 
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test of permanent residence in a town ; yet, 
in the present day, so great a fluctuation 
took place in the population of different 
places, and so many persons lived in them, 
and paid the rates only for a short period, 
that in endeavouring to discover who were 
the permanent inhabitants of a town, and 
able to pay the rates, it became necessary 
to judge by a residence of a longer tern: 
than one year. With respect to the fre- 
quency of the elections, he considered the 
Bill as it stood at present preferable to the 
alterations which had been suggested. He 
believed that it would tend to the satisfac- 
tion of the inhabitants of the diflerent 
towns, and give them a due control over 
the governing bodies of the boroughs, that 
they should have the power at intervals 
—and of not long intervals —of re- 
electing those persons whose conduct 
they approved of, and of changing those 
with whose conduct they were not pleased. 
He really believed that frequency of elec- 
tions would lead to Jess change in the 
elected body than would be the case if the 
elections were made for a longer period. 
The right hon. Baronet opposite seemed 
disposed to propose some qualification. He 
would of course pay the greatest attention 
to any suggestion which the right hon. 
Baronet might make; but after giving the 
best consideration to the subject, he had 
not been able to find that any peculiar 
benefit would be obtained by requiring a 
qualification. In some places, im conse- 
quence of the taking a high rating and 
qualification, a man whose only recommen- 
dation was that he lived in showy premises 
would be elected, while another person, 
perhaps more wealthy, and more fit to con- 
duct the general affairs of his town, would, 
in consequence of living in a smaller house, 
and paying a smaller rating, be excluded 
from the choice of the inhabitants. Still 
he should be happy, he repeated, to listen 
to any proposition on this subject which 
the right hon. Baronet might make in 
Committee. With respect to the other 
points touched upon—the power of the 
Mayor in elections, the division of the 
larger boroughs into wards, and the clauses 
respecting County-rates—these were mat- 
ters which would be considered in Com- 
mittee, and which he did not think it 
necessary to notice at the present moment. 
In conclusion, the noble Lord stated, that 
he should move that the Bill be committed 
on Monday next, and that the House 
should continue to sit in Committee on the 
Bill from day to day until the considera- 
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tion of its details should be completed. 
He proposed this course, because he was 
anxious that no unnecessary delay should 
impede the progress of a measure which he 
believed to be of great importance to the 
future welfare of the country. 

The Bill was read a second time. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 17, 1835. 

Minvtes.] Bills. Read a second time:—Agra Govern- 
ment; Savings’ Banks; Postage. 

Petitions presented. By Sir CHARLES KNIGHTLEY, from 
Daventry, for the Repeal of the Duty on Spirit Licenses. 
By the same, and Mr. A. Trevor,—for Protection to the 
Irish Protestant Church.—By Mr. A. Trevor, from 
Stockton, against any Alteration in the Timber Duties; 
from the Trustees of the Middlesex and Essex Roads, 
against the Manure Toll Exemption Bill. 


Tur Crhurcn —(Irevanp).] Mr. 
Arthur Trevor, in presenting several Pe- 
titions against the appropriation of the 
Irish Church Revenues from Gateshead, 
Chester-le-Street, and other places in the 
county of Durham, observed, that it having 
been affirmed on a former occasion by the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Pease) that 
such Petitions as these were “ got up” by 
the Clergy of the Diocese, he (Mr. A. 
Trevor) had caused inquities to be made 
on the subject, and he had ascertained 
that though the Clergy had of course been 
active in promoting such petitions, they 
had never rendered themselves liable to 
the charge of getting them up in the way 
described by the hon. Member for South 
Durham. 

Mr. Hedworth Lambton said, that as 
one of the Members for the county of 
Durham, he should be extremely sorry 
that the House or the country should re- 
ceive these petitions as an expression of 
the opinion of that county. In behalf not 
only of himself and his hon. Colleague, 
but of a great majority of their constitu- 
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ents, he would put in a total and distinct 
disclaimer of all the staternents and asser- 
tions so lavishly put forth in these pe- 
litions. Let but the House look at the 
very limited number of signatures ap- 
pended to these petitions, and then 
consider the extended population of the 
northern division of Durham, where the 
electoral body was not less than 5,000, 
and they would at once see and acknow- 
ledge that such petitions could not be 
looked upon as expressing the opinions of 
that portion of the county. There were 
two points in one of these petitions, which 
he was sorry had not been read, on which 
he would make a few observations, Onc 
of these was an assertion that the measure 
contemplated by the Home Secretary 
tended to the speedy destruction of the Pro- 
testant Church, and the encouragement 
of Popery. Yet what was that measure 
in sober fact? It was a most necessary and 
praiseworthy plan for rescuing millions of 
Catholics from contributing to the support 
of a Church to which they did not belong, 
and to put an end to the abuse of giving 
clergymen Jarge incomes for doing no- 
thing. It was a most cutting insult to the 
Protestant Church to say that it would be 
injured by such a measure as this. ‘The 
next point referred to by the Petitioners, 
was the alleged violation, by the Catholic 
Members of that House, of the oath they 
had taken on entering it. No calumny 
could be more gross or false. He felt it 
his duty to express his firm and consci- 
entious belief that the Catholic Members 
were fully as incapable of breaking an 
oath, and as deeply impressed with the 
sacred solemnity of its obligation, as any 
men, whether in the House or out of it. 
If the Catholic Members were to be de- 
barred from giving their votes on this sub- 
ject, what, he would ask, was the use of 
Catholic Emancipation ? 

Mr. Harland said, that of the ten Mem- 
bers for Durham county, not less than 
seven had voted for the appropriation of 
the [rish Church Revenues; nor could it 
be said, that this majority did not repre- 
sent the opinions of their constituents ; for 
at the last election one of the main 
subjects spoken of from the hustings was 
this very measure, the support of which 
was forcibly impressed upon the Members 
in receiving the support of the electors. 
He would not go into any details as to the 
means which had been had recourse to in 
getting up those petitions; he would only 
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express his decided conviction, that if the 
question were fairly aud honestly and 
truly put before the people of that county, 
a very unquestionable majority would 
affirm the proposition. Tt was a measure 
which, so far from injuring the Protestant 
religion, would put it on a firm footing, 
not only in the affections and love of the 
people, but in their reason and judg- 
ment. 

Mr. Cuthbert Rippon stated, asa matter 
of undeniable fact, that these petitions 
were got up by the clergy, the authors 
being none other than the pious and po- 
litical brotherhood known as the Dean 
and Chapter of Durham, aided by the 
patriotic body called the Durham Con- 
servative Society. It was set forth that 
these petitions conveyed the general opin- 
ions of the men of the county of Durham. 
Now, in Gateshead there were 508 electors; 
of these but twenty had signed the Pe- 
tition from Gateshead. Gateshead con- 
tained a population of 15,000, yet among 
all these the reverend petition-hawkers had 
not been able to raise the other fifty-cight 
names appended to the petition, for not a 
few of this number were collected from 
the neighbourhood—in one or two cases 
from a distance of not less than ten miles. 
With these facts before their eyes, the 
House of Commons would not for an 
instant, he trusted, allow such petitions as 
these to be foisted upon them as expressing 
the real feeling of a great and influential 
county. The two respectable bodies he 
had spoken of above, were but too happy 
in having persuaded the hon. Member 
Opposite to become as it were the conduit- 
pipe of the overflowings of their religious 
bigotry and political rancour. 

Mr. Arthur Trevor said, that his 
opinion of the bodies alluded to, was so 
very different from that expressed in no 
measured terms by the hon. Member, that 
he was very proud of being thought 
worthy to become their conduit-pipe. It 
had always been his principle, however, 
to bring forward any petitions with the 
presentation of which he might be honoured 
In an open and candid way, to aflord hon. 
Members every facility for giving their 
Opinions on the contents of them. His 
position in reference to his constituents, 
was one of great difficulty and delicacy, 
but being the only Member for that part 
of the country who sat on that (the Oppo- 
sition) side of the House, it was not un- 
natural that persons entertaining opinions 
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similar to his own, should confide to him 
the presentation of petitions to the House 
on matters of great political moment. 

Mr. Pease, as one of the Members for 
Durham, wished to state the manner in 
which those petitions were got up, es- 
pecially as his former statement on that 
point had been controverted by the hon. 
Member opposite. He had received a 
letter from a most respectable constituent 
of his on the subject, which he would read 
to the House. The hon. Member ac- 
cordingly read the letter. The writer 
stated, that having seen his (Mr. Pease’s) 
statement contradicted by the hon. Mem- 
ber, Mr. Trevor, he begged to furnish him 
with evidence as to the way in which those 
petitions were got up. The writer said, 
that he had signed one of those petitions, 
and that he was not only ignorant of the 
nature of its contents, but that he had 
been grossly deceived on that point by one 
of the persons who had been sent round 
the county with blank sheets to obtain 
sienatures to the petition. Ife (the writer) 
asked that person if the petition con- 
tained anything contrary to the Motion of 
Lord John Russell, and his reply was 
““no; not in any shape.” In consequence 
of that statement, he (the writer) atlixed 
his signature to the blank sheet. He had 
since conversed with others who had 
signed similar petitions, and who com- 
plained of having been treated in the same 
way. ‘The writer said, that when the sheets 
wit! signatures were filled, they were sent 
to Durham, and pasted on the petition 
there, which had been got up by the 
clergy. His correspondent, in conclusion, 
had appealed to him to know, as this 
petition was a gross lie and inisrepre- 
sentation, whether it was not one which 
should be expunged from the records of 
the House? Many who had signed those 
petitions had been deceived like the writer 
of this letter, though he was ready to say 
that several of the names he saw to them 
were the signatures of persons entertaining 
such sentiments as the petitions expressed. 
In voting for the appropriation Clause, he 
had voted in accordance with the feelings 
and sentiments of the great majority ol 
his constituents. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


ReGistration oF Vorers.| Lord 
John Russell said, that he did not know 
whether the House was now prepared to 
adopt the Resolution mentioned the other 
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night; but perhaps the better way would 
be to move it, and then, if it were thought 
necessary, to postpone it for consideration. 
The Resolution of 11th June, 1833, which 
had been lately rescinded, directed the 
Speaker to order the Returning- Officer of 
any borough to omit in the register any 
names of voters struck from the poll by 
Election Committees. It was obvious that 
this course would not apply to voters who 
coming too late, were improperly inserted 
on the poll, although very properly in- 
cluded in the register ; but it would most 
justly apply to those who the Committee 
decided ought never to have been included 
in the register at all. To that extent he 
proposed that the Resolution should go; 
but another question might arise—a ques- 
tion that had been suggested to him bya 
Member of the Ipswich Committee: it was 
this—whether persons reported to have 
been guilty of bribery should thereupon, 
by order of the Speaker, have their names 
erased from the register? It seemed ob- 
jectionable that any person found guilty of 
bribery should have the right of voting 
again at an election, perhaps immediately 
succeeding ; but on consideration he 
thought it would be unwise to attempt to 
give to a Resolution of the House the 
force of an enactment. The House un- 
questionably was the ultimate judge of the 
right of voting; but bribery was a legal 
crime to which a Resolution of the House 
ought not to apply, but the law should be 
allowed to take its due course. He would 
not enter further into this point, but it 
might be proper to insert a provision re- 
garding it ina Bill. He would read his 
Resolution with a view to have it printed. 
It would run thus :—* That in all cases 
where a Select Committee, appointed to 
try the merits of an election for any 
county, city, or borough, report to this 
House that the names of any voters ought 
not to have been placed in the register of 
voters, or that the names of any voters 
have been unduly omitted from such 
register, Mr. Speaker shall issue his di- 
rections thereupon to the Clerk of the 
Peace, Town Clerk, or other Officer, with 
whom the register of voters of such 
county, city, or borough is deposited, to 
amend such register, by striking out or 
adding names to such register, as the case 
may be, in conformity to the Report of 
such Select Committee.” 

Mr. Callaghan called the attention of 
the House to the peculiar case of the last 
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election for the city of Cork, the merits of 
which had been tried by a Committee, and 
decided in his favour. The Committee 
had decided that a certain class of voters 
had no right to poll; these were non- 
resident freemen, who also had registered 
without swearing to residence. About 
200 of these had been decided against by 
the Committee, and their names had been 
struck off the poll; but there were, per- 
haps, as many more, whose cases had not 
been examined, but if examined, would be 
found exactly similar. The question was, 
what should be done with the latter, who 
might occasion just the same trouble and 
expense to a candidate at any future elec- 
tion, by effecting, if he might so say, a 
fraudulent return? Justice to the con- 
stituency required that these also should 
be struck off. 

Lord John Russell thought that as the 
Resolution was worded, that class of voters 
would be included. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that no Committee 
had yet given any opinion upon the right 
of these voters, and, on inquiry, their situ- 
ation might be found to be different. 

Mr. Sheil said, that it was quite clear 
that this was a grievance that ought to be 
remedied, and the Cork election illustrated 
it. A number of persons had been regis- 
tered who had no right to vote; some of 
these had been struck out by the Com- 
mittee, and others remained—their cases 
not having been investigated. At the 
Cork election, the barrister who attended 
on the part of the sheriff, said, that his 
opinion was, that they were not entitled to 
vote; but as they were upon the register, 
he felt himself precluded from rejecting 
them. If another election were to take 
place to-morrow, many of these would 
offer themselves, and on the same ground 
could not be refused, excepting after the 
inquiry of a Committee, which might cost 
the candidate 5,000/. or 65,0002. It was 
incumbent, in all humility he said it, upon 
the noble Lord to bring in a Bill to remedy 
this evil. Another evil was, that in the 
county for which he (Mr. Sheil) sat, there 
was but one polling place; the county was 
seventy miles long, and many of the voters 
he had to convey the whole distance at a 
heavy expense. A third evil was, that in 
Ireland elections lasted for five days. If 
the sheriff admitted improper votes after 
incurring all the cost of the election, he 
might be unable to establish his right 
under a sum of 5,000/. or 6,000/., with a 
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chance that his petition would be voted 
frivolous and vexatious. 

Mr. Charles Buller thought that the 
case quoted by the hon. Member shewed 
that there was something defective in the 
mode of registration adopted in Ireland, 
and he was of opinion that the registra- 
tion in Ireland, as in England, should be 
annual. 

Mr. Shaw was anxious that the law on 
the subject should be known and clear, 
and complained that the decisions of the 
Youghall and Ennis Committees were 
directly opposed to those of the Longford 
and Monaghan Committees, as to revising 
the decision of the Registering Barrister. 
Even if the law were bad, it would be 
better that it should be uniform. 

Mr. Hume said, that he was only waiting 
until the Attorney-General for Ireland was 
in his place, in order to bring in a Bill to 
remedy the evil. 

Sir Robert Peel remarked, that the 
objection of the hon. and learned Member 
for Tipperary (Mr. Sheil) was applicable 
in principle, whether registration took 
place every year, as in England, or only 
once in eight years, as iv freland. What 
he had said was this—that the Committee 
decided that certain voters of Cork were 
disqualified ; but that certain other voters, 
whose cases had not been entered into, 
were equally disqualified; and that they 
ought not to be allowed to vote again, 
should an election occur. It certainly 
aggravated the case where the registration 
lasted eight years; but the principle was 
the same where the registration was every 
year. He thought the case of the hon. 
Member for Cork a strong one ; for if two 
hundred other voters had no more right to 
poll than the two hundred struck off by 
the Committee they might give the same 
trouble at the next election that those 
already struck off had occasioned at the 
last. It seemed out of the question to 
leave the register so defective ; but the 
difficulty was, to find a tribunal to de- 
termine who did, or who did not, come 
within the rule laid down by the Com- 
mittee. If there had been no examination 
into these cases by the Committee, how 
was the point to be decided? It seemed 
to him better to adopt the Resolution of 
the noble Lord, and to apply some subse- 
quent enactment to cases like that of the 
city of Cork. 

A Member (of the Cork Committee) 
remarked, that it had been agreed on both 
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sides that all voters of a certain class 
should be struck off. 

Mr. O’Connell was quite sure that 
nothing effectual could be done without 
legislation. He begged respectfully to 
ask the House what reason there was that 
there should not be an annual revision of 
the registry in Ireland as in England ? 
The inconvenience of octennial registration 
was this, that in eight years a thousand 
changes might take place, and yet the 
certificate would be conclusive, or could 
only be set aside at an enormous expense 
by a Committee. He would mention 
Youghall as a place with which he was 
somewhat familiar; there registration took 
place at a distance of seventy miles; every 
man who registered had that distance to 
travel. Ought that to continue? The 
Attorney-General had asked him what 
suggestion he would make as a remedy; 
but he could hardly venture to give any 
Opinion, lest it should be said that it was 
his work ; but whese work soever the 
remedy might be, the evil ought not to 
remain. In the city of Dublin the House 
had called for a return of those who ob- 
tained their freedom by birth, servitude, 
or marriage, or by grace especial, and the 
Return was, that they admitted nobody of 
right; yet they were every day admitting 
by virtue of birth, servitude, or marriage, 
and Chief Baron Joy had held that it was 
a good right of voting. He (Mr. O’Con- 
nell) thought that the annual revision 
should be subject to appeal both ways ; 
at present there was an appeal from the 
Registering Barrister to a Judge of the 
Superior Courts, but the appeal ought to 
lie as well for improper admission as im- 
proper rejection. It might be conclusive 
for twelve months, but not longer; and 
thus everybody before an election would 
know who was entitled to vote, and the 
enormous, frightful, and, he would say, 
disgraccful expense of a scrutiny avoided. 
Some evil might indeed arise from the 
Barrister and the Judge being both wrong: 
but the error could only last fora year, or at 
all events the chance was, that then it would 
be corrected. He hoped that the Attorney- 
General would consent to bring in a Bill 
to amend the law in these respects, and 
that before another week elapsed it would 
be laid upon the Table. 

The Attorney-General, in the absence 
of his hon. and learned Friend who held 
the same situation in Ireland, admitted 
that it was of great importance that a Bill 
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should be introduced to amend Irish regis- 
tration. There was no reason why it 
should not be annual, and no reason why 
an Irish election should last five days ; 
and he hoped that in England an election 
would, ere long, be concluded in one day. 
He entirely agreed with the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin, that there 
ought to be some appeal from the revising 
Barrister, and that afterwards the register 
should be conclusive for a year. 

_ Lord Stanley would not enter at large 
into the Question, but agreed that Irish 
registration admitted and required amend- 
ment. He rose principally to remind those 
who were not Members of the Parliament 
which passed the Reform Act, that in 
England up to that period there existed 
no system of registration; in Ireland there 
was a system, and although it was gene- 
rally admitted to be defective, it was 
thought better not to change it until the 
result of the experiment in England was 
known. There was no reluctance to put 
both countries on the same footing, but a 
desire to see first how the new plan worked 
in England. ‘There was at the time great 
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difference of opinion among the Irish 
Members in particular as to the three 
points of separate polling places, length 


of registration, and duration of elections. 
These were matters discussed at the time, 
and it was finally agreed that it would be 
wiser not to make the change until it was 
known how the new plan operated in this 
country. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson did not think that 
the hon. Member for Dublin had fairly 
stated the case respecting the Corporation 
of Dublin, and he said this with the more 
confidence, as he had been engaged in 
the case professionally. The Corporation 
contended that no person had a right to 
his freedom either by birth, servitude, or 
marriage ; but they contended that they 
were bound to consider the circumstances 
of each case. The Corporation had always 
claimed this discretionary power, and it 
had been admitted by the Court of King’s 
Bench. ‘The decision of Chief Baron Joy 
was also in favour of the point contended 
for by the Corporation. The point upon 
which that learned Judge gave his de- 
cision had been raised by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, and had been opposed 
by himself. At the same time the Judge 
also admitted that any person had a right 
to have his name entered on the register if 
he showed the certificate of the town clerk. 
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Mr. O'Connell was anxious to observe 
that all that he knew of the judgment of 
Chief Baron Joy was from the newspapers; 
he was not in Dublin at the time Chief 
Baron Joy gave his decision. The point 
then was, the freedom was claimed as a 
right, and the city of Dublin refused to 
admit any as a matier of right. Since 
the year 1792 the Catholics had been en- 
titled to take up their freedom in Dublin, 
and yet none had been admitted, though 
many had become entitled to their freedom 
either by being the sons of freemen, or 
having served an apprenticeship, or from 
having married the daughters of freemen. 
That Corporation excluded all that it 
chose, and admitted none but such as it 
pleased. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson considered the 
point suggested by the Attorney-General 
to be one of very great importance, and 
he hoped that it would become a matter 
of Jegislation—namely, that whenever the 
right of voting had been properly adjudi- 
cated upon the appeal tribunal, that it 
would be considered as finally settled. 
He did not think that it was right that the 
vote should be disputed after it had been 
fairly put on the register. He trusted 
that very shortly a proper appeal tribunal 
would be established, before which dis- 
puted votes could be determined, and 
after the decision of which it would not be 
allowable for any person to impeach a 
vote. This principle obtained in the 
ancient system in Scotland, and whenever 
a name was placed on the roll, no person 
could dispute the validity of the vote, pro- 
vided the right on which it was held was 
not transferred—neither the Court of 
Session nor the House of Commons had 
ever done so. 

Debate on the Resolution postponed. 


Limitation or Potis Biti.] = Mr. 
Elphinstone moved that this Bill be com- 
mitted. 

Lord John Russell was favourable to 
the principle of the Bill, but he would 
suggest to the hon. Member who had in- 
troduced it, whether it would not be better 
to refer this Bill to the Committee which 
was now sitting to inquire into the present 
mode of registration. 

Sir Robert Peel thought that it was 
desirable, if it could be so arranged, to 
diminish the period for taking the poll. 
If this were done he had no doubt it would 
lessen the expense of elections, tend to 
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put a stop to intimidation, and also to 
lessen bribery. The subject, however, in- 
volved so many small points of detail that 
he did not think it could well be considered 
in a Committee of the whole House. He, 
therefore, agreed in the suggestion of the 
noble Lord, that it perhaps would be ad- 
vantageous to refer it to the consideration 
of the Registration Committee. He felt 
very much disposed to adopt the principle 
of the measure, but looking into the de- 
tails, he did not think that they were by 
any means as perfect as they might be 
rendered. If a measure like the present 
were adopted, it would become a matter 
of imperative necessity to have a greater 
number of polling places than were now 
allowed. He was sure that the hon. Mem- 
ber would attain his object much better 
by going before a Committee up stairs, 
than by persisting in having a Committee 
of the whole House. 

Mr. Hume had prepard a Biil on this 
subject, but had abstained from intro- 
ducing it until he had seen what the Re- 
gistration Committee intended todo. He 
would also recommend his hon. Friend 
either to wait till that Committee had 


made its report, or at once to refer the Bill 
to that Committee, or any other. It ought 


not to escape recollection, that a Commit- 
tee last year recommended that the chief pro- 
vision of this Billshould receive the sanction 
of the Legislature. The Registration Com- 
mittee had met that day, and had made 
great progress with their labours, and he 
thought that very shortly after Friday next 
they ought to see the Report laid on the 
Table. He, for one, was most anxious to 
promote the success of the principle of the 
measure, although he did not think that 
the details were sufficiently explicit. 

Mr. Charles Buller recommended the 
hon. Member for Hastings not to adopt 
the suggestions made to him without due 
deliberation. If the hon. Gentleman sent 
the Bill to a Committee up stairs, it was 
not likely that he would get it passed this 
Session. It had been suggested to his 
hon. Friend to refer the Bill to the Regis- 
tration Committee, as if that Committee 
had not now sufticient work to perform. 
He was sure if that Committee went 
through the matters referred to them in a 
satisfactory manner, that they could not 
bring the labours to a close before the 
end of the Session. His hon. Friend had 
no chance of carrying his Bill at present, 
if he did not get it committed at once. 
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Mr. Ewart recommended that this sub- 


ject should not be mixed up with others, 


but that it should be referred to a Com- 
mittee up stairs, with directions to report 
on it with as little delay as possible. 

Mr. Aglionby did not oppose the second 
reading of the Bill, but he suggested that 
it should be postponed, as he knew that 
the hon. Member for Middlesex had pre- 
pared a Bill on the subject. It appeared 
to be the wish of all parties that a Bill on 
the principle of this measure should be 
passed into a law, as it would tend to 
lessen the expenses of elections and put 
down corruption. From what had come 
out before the Election Committees, it 
appeared that nearly all the acts of bribery 
were committed on the second day of the 
election, and he had no doubt that by in- 
creasing the number of polling places, any 
election might be got through in one day. 
The Bill was certainly short and simple, 
but he did not think that the machinery 
was sufficient. He happened to know 
that the Bill the hon. Member for Mid- 
dlesex had prepared on the subject, was 
much better in that respect. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
commended the hon. Member for Hastings 
to refer the Bill to a Committee up stairs. 
He was favourable to the principle of the 
Bill, and felt satisfied that the House 
would not do its duty if it did not alter 
the election-law on the subject. 

Colonel Wood felt convinced that if the 
polling was to be completed in one day, 
that it would be necessary greatly to in- 
crease the number of polling places in all 
counties. in the county he represented, 
there were 2,000 voters, and only one 
polling place, and it would be impossible 
that they could all record their votes in 
one day. 

Colonel Sibthorp thought that it would 
be equally necessary to increase the 
number of polling places in towns. Ile 
was favourable to the principle of the 
measure, but he trusted that the hon. 
Gentleman would consent to refer it toa 
Committee. It was not a party question, 
but a matter of great importance both to 
Whigs and Tories. 

Mr. Warburton recommended the hon, 
Member to withdraw the Bill for the pre- 
sent, and bring it forward in an amended 
form. He very much doubted whether 
they could not in this Bill get rid of one 
of the three questions put to the voter on 
his tendering his vote, The question he 
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alluded to was whether he possessed the 
same qualification which he did at the 
time of registration. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley reminded 
the House that there were several Bills on 
the Table for altering many important 
parts of the Reform Bill. There was one 
for altering the mode of registration ; 
another for preventing intimidation; a 
third for the better prevention of bribery, 
and this for taking the poll in one day. 
If they went on in that way, they would 
repeal step by step the whole of the Re- 
form Bill. He would suggest that all the 
Bills should be referred toa Committee up 
stairs, for the purpose of consolidating 
them. They ought to be extremely cau- 
tious in their proceedings respecting this 
matter, lest in their anxiety to produce 
good they did great mischief. He doubt- 
ed whether this Bill, if passed into a law, 
would diminish the expense to candidates; 
on the contrary, he believed that it would 
greatly increase it. 

Mr, William Duncombe wished to know 
from the noble Member for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, whether he intended 


to propose to increase the number of 


polling places in that Riding. 

Lord Morpeth replied, that if that Bill 
passed it would be highly desirable to in- 
crease the number of polling places. 

Mr. Ord felt satisfied that the hon. 
Member for Newcastle was in error in 
supposing that this Bill would increase the 
expense of elections. The chief expense 
of elections in counties was carrying the 
voters to the polling places. If the 
distance between them was diminished, 
the charge of conveyance would be greatly 
lessened. He thought that it was also 
desirable to keep the measures for amend- 
ing certain points in the Reform Bill per- 
fectly distinct from each other. The 
course pursued by the hon. Member for 
Hastings appeared to him to be most 
judicious; but the Bill as it now stood 
would not carry the intentions of his hon. 
Friend into effect. 

The House went into a Committee. The 
clauses of the Bill were agreed to, and 
the House resolved itself into Committee 
on the Colonial Passengers’ Bill. 


PassENGERS TO THE Cotontes.] On 
the Clause being read relative to the casks 
which shall be used to contain water for 
the voyage, 

A Member suggested that the owners 
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should be restricted from using any that 
had been previously employed for any 
other purposes. 

Mr. Hume could see no objection to 
the use of wine or brandy casks. He 
thought it would be quite sufficient to de- 
clare “ that the officer shall satisfy him- 
self that the casks had not been filled with 
any thing to render the water unhealthy 
or impure.” 

Mr. W. Smith O’Brien reminded hon. 
Members that if the officer were not allowed 
to use his discretion, oil casks might be 
used, which would render the water very un- 
pleasant if not unhealthy. He was aware 
that many vessels left Limerick last season 
with emigrants, and all water on board of 
them was contained in oil casks. 

Mr. Goulburn admitted that it would 
be advisable to specifically prohibit oil 
casks, 

The Clause was agreed to. 

Mr. Hume called attention to the fifth 
Clause, empowering the inspecting officer 
lo examine the provisions, &c., immedi- 
ately previous to sailing. He thought 
this interference would be likely to cause 
injurious delays to vessels on the point of 
sailing, and suggested that the officer 
should be required to complete his search 
a certain number of days previous—say 
three ; or, better still, that the provisions 
should be examined and approved of be- 
fore shipment. 

Mr. Warburton thought that the powers 
proposed to be conferred on Custom 
House officers of absolutely rejecting a 
stock of provisions already shipped, might 
be rendered the source of great abuse in 
outports, where it would be difficult to 
obtain a fresh supply, except from a 
favourite of the officer, and at a ruinous 
price. 

Mr. Hume was much against the minute 
and vexatious legislation pursued in Bills 
of this nature. He thought it would be 
quite as consistent to order an inspection 
of the steam-boiler of a packet prepara- 
tory to every trip, for it might blow up and 
destroy the passengers if not kept in a 
sound working condition, as had indeed 
frequently happened. 

Mr. Goulburn vindicated the principle 
of the Bill, which only interfered to pro- 
tect those whom it was not the interest of 
the shipowners to take care of. The latter 
would look to the sufficiency of their 
boilers for the sake of their vessel, while 
it was found by experience that in many 
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cases they allowed the poor passengers to 
starve. 

Mr. Labouchere was anxious that no 
restrictions should be imposed on ship- 
owners which could be avoided, but the 
general poverty of emigrants made it ne- 
cessary that the Legislature should protect 
them. Such dreadful scenes had been 
heard of in consequence of ships proceed- 
ing to sea imperfectly equipped and _ pro- 
vided, that the Legislature was bound to 
prevent such scenes if possible. 

Mr. W. Smith O’Brien knew that out 
of 2,500 poor emigrants who left Limerick 
last year, 500 died on the passage. Vessels 
had set sail for America in a state not fit 
to cross the channel to England, the proof 
of which was that from the third day after 
their departure the pumps were obliged to 
be kept going all the voyage. 

Mr. Roebuck believed that the loss of 
life was caused rather by the ships being 
unseaworthy than by the want of pro- 
visions on the voyage. He must add that 
precautions were necessary, for last year 
there were 30,000 emigrants (for the most 
part quite destitute) sent out to Canada 
without any supplies to keep them from 
starving during the five or six months that 
the country was bound up in frost and 
snow. 

Mr. Clay submitted that the example 
of the East-India Company (with respect 
to the systematic inspection to which their 
ships were subjected previous to a voyage) 
was the best that could be followed in the 
present case. The happy effects of this 
course was that the Company’s insurance 
did not amount to one-sixth of the ordi- 
nary rates, for no ship of theirs was allow- 
ed to sail unless first approved sea-worthy. 
Their ship-stores never spoiled or afforded 
subject of complaint; in fact, no bad 
provisions were offered to their vessels, 
for it was well known that they would 
previously be inspected. If emigrant 
vessels were compelled to adopt similar 
salutary arrangements, they would no 
longer hear the just complaints of poor 
passengers respecting the deficient quan- 
tity or deteriorated quality of their pro- 
visions. 


Passengers to 


Mr. Barnard suggested the propriety of | 
prohibiting the employment of vessels in j 


the emigrant service that were twenty-two 
years old. 

Mr. Warburton strongly objected to 
the restriction. It would act as a premium 
on the building of a bad class of vessels, 
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designed not to last even twenty years. 
It would be much safer to trust to the 
character of each vessel on Lloyd’s list. 

Mr. Hume recommended the adoption 
of the practice of Government, which 
caused a strict inspection of vessels that 
offered to take troops abroad, and sug- 
vested that no vessel should be allowed to 
take passengers on board unless similarly 
inspected and approved. The age of 
vessels could never be a satisfactory guide. 
He had sailed very safely in a ship seventy- 
two years old. 

Mr. Thorneley complained of the clause 
restricting the export of spirits in emigrant 
vessels. He thought a cargo in pipes or 
hogsheads as safe as one in bales, 

An Hon. Member stated, that he had 
known cases where the captains had 
taken out a large stock of spirits, ap- 
parently for exportation, but really to sell 
to the passengers for his own profit. Jn 
cases where the passengers mutinied, and 
took the control of the vessel into their 
own hands the presence of such a stock 
was particularly dangerous. 

Sir G. Grey thought that the only prac- 
ticable way to prevent these evils was to 
prohibit the export of any spirits in vessels 
fitted out to take passengers. 

Mr. Hume had no objection to impose 
a penalty on masters or mates who should 
sell any spirits to emigrants on a voyage, 
but he did not think it just to limit the 
owners’ right to ship what cargo he 
pleased. 

The Bill went through Committee, and 
the House resumed. 


the Colonies. 


Roman Catnoric Marriace BILt.] 
On the Motion of Mr. Lyuch, the House 
resolved itself into a Committee on the 
Roman Catholic Marriage Bill. 

The first Clause was read as follows : 


“ Be it enacted, by the King’s most excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and Com- 
mons, in this present Parliament assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, that from 
and after the passing of this Act, so much of an 
Act passed in the nineteenth year of the reign 
of his Majesty King George the Second, in- 
tituled, ‘An Act for annulling all Marriages 
to be celebrated by any Popish priest between 
Protestant and Protestant, or between Protes- 
tant and Papist, and to amend and make more 
effectual an Act passed in this Kingdom in the 
reign of her late Majesty Quecn Anne, in- 
tituled, “ An Act for the more effectual pre- 
venting the taking away and marrying 
children against the wills of their parents or 
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guardians,” ’ as relates to Marriages celebrated 
by Popish Priests between Protestant and 
Papist, shall be and the same is hereby abso- 
lutely repealed; but nevertheless so as not to 
render valid or in any manner affect any 
marriage, the invalidity of which is now or hath 
been disputed or questioned under or by virtue 
of the said Act, in any of his Majesty’s Courts 
Ecclesiastical or Civil in Great Britain or 
Ireland.” 

Mr. Shaw objected to the Bill on two 
grounds ; first, that it would remove the 
great practical impediment to the celebra- 
tion of clandestine Marriages by Roman 
Catholic priests, imposed by the 19th 
George 2nd., and expressly left unrepealed 
by the Act introduced by the Attorney- 
General for Ireland (Mr. Perrin) in the 
year 1832, when he did Repeal the Law 
enacting the penalties—which he (Mr. 
Shaw) admitted were unduly severe—of 
death, and fine of 500/.; so far only, 
however, as regarded the Roman Catholic 
priest ; and his (Mr. Shaw’s) second ob- 
jection was, the partial nature of this 
legislation; for while it removed the 
penalty of death from the Roman Catholic 
priest, it left, according to the strict law, 
the degraded Protestant clergyman sub- 
ject to it.—[Mr. Perrin: ‘ No, no!”]— 
He must insist that such was the law, and 


that the present Bill would remove the 
only remaining obstacle in the case of the 
Roman Catholic clergyman, that was the 


nullity of the marriage. While he ob- 
jected to this partial charge, he deprecated 
as much as any man, the present state of 
the marriage law in Ireland, and was as 
anxious for its improvement on a broad 
and comprehensive basis. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that the right hon. 
and learned Member for the University of 
Dublin, was wrong in supposing that this 
Bill would encourage clandestine marri- 
ages. Such marriages occurred at pre- 
sent, and would continue to occur, whe- 
ther they passed this measure or not, the 
effect of which would be to take the 
penalty of such marriages off the innocent, 
and fix it upon the guilty parties. It was 
not right that the children should suffer; 
if any one was to suffer, let it be the 
parents. The present system encouraged 
young men of the Established Church in 
Ireland to marry Catholic females of a 
rank in life below themselves for the pur- 
pose of seduction. Now, the present Bill 
would defeat that object; it would no 
longer be a mock marriage; and if the 
young Protestant gentleman united him- 
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self in this way with a Catholic female, 
that person would be actually his wife, 
and the innocent children would escape 
the punishment of illegitimacy which they 
now suffered. He should like to see the 
statute referred to by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman Mr. Shaw, for he did not believe 
that any such law existed. The present 
law was the last remnant of the penal 
code, and ought forthwith to be repealed. 
The penalty for celebrating marriages be- 
tween Roman Catholics and Protestants 
was done away with, and the only persons 
now punished were the innocent children 
who suflered for their parents’ vices. 
Colonel Perceval said, that on a former 
occasion, when the Bill was in progress 
through the House to do away with the 
penalty of 500d. that then existed for a 
Roman Catholic priest marrying a Roman 
Catholic and a Protestant, it was urged as 
an inducement to the House to do away 
the penalty, that the marriage so cele- 
brated would be illegal, and now it is 
urged as a reason for legalising the 
marriage, that the penalty has been abol- 
ished, and therefore that the law, as it at 
present exists, ought to be repealed. By 
the Bill at present before the House, a 
Roman Catholic priest might marry when 
he pleased, and whom he pleased. The 
Bill imposed no restriction whatever; the 
priest might enter the House of any Pro- 
testant, and celebrate a marriage, at any 
hour he pleased, with perfect impunity ; 
and this, he maintained, was more than 
a Protestant clergyman could do. He 
(Colonel Perceval) protested he could not 
see why the Roman Catholic people should 
consider themselves aggrieved in being 
obliged, when they intermarry with Pro- 
testants, to have the ceremony performed 
by a Protestant clergyman. If the Roman 
Catholics would but place themselves 
within the law, and submit to the publica- 
tion of banns, or that a license should be 
procured before the ceremony of marriage 
could be celebrated, then all the objects 
sought would be attained; but they would 
not submit to that which Protestants were 
obliged to submit to, and therefore he 
considered it unjust to allege that they 
were in the slightest degree aggrieved. 
More than two years ago, he (Colonel 
Perceval) impressed upon the present At- 
torney-General for Ireland the necessity 
of bringing in a general marriage law for 
Ireland; and he trusted that the right 
hon. Gentleman, aided by the advice of 
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the learned civilian (Dr. Lushington) would 
introduce a general measure, which would 
not place one sect above another, or per- 
mit a Roman Catholic priest to do that 
which a Protestant clergyman could not 
do legally. Nothing could be more 
ruinous to the peace of families than 
giving facilities for the celebration of clan- 
destine marriages; and, for his part, he 
could wish to sce the British Parliament 
take a lesson from the French in this 
respect, by placing the names of the par- 
ties, who were about to enter into the con- 
tract, for a iortnight previously before the 
public. By adopting such a course, much 
of the heart-scalding which was known to 
result from clandestine marriages would 
be saved; and he considered that the 
feelings of parents ought not to be alto- 
gether overlooked, as was the case in the 
Bill then before the House. Under all 
the circumstances of the case, he felt it 
his duty to protest against the removal of 
the only check that now existed upon the 
celebration of clandestine marriages in 
Ireland. 

Mr. Shaw said, he had got from the 
Library the statute to which he had re- 
ferred, and as the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
O’Connnell) had denied its existence, and 


the right hon. Gentleman (the Attorney- 
General for Ireland) insisted that it did 
not inflict the penalty of death on de- 
graded clergymen, he hoped the House 


would allow him to read it. It was the 
12th George Ist., c. 3, entitled, “An Act 
to prevent marriages by degraded clergy- 
men and Popish priests,” and provided, 
“that if any Popish priest, or any de- 
graded clergyman, shall celebrate any 
marriage between two Protestants, or re- 
puted Protestants, or between a Protest- 
ant, or reputed Protestant, and a Papist, 
such Popish priest, and such degraded 
clergyman, shall be and is hereby declared 
to be guilty of felony, and shall suffer 
death as a felon.” 

Dr. Lushington said, that no man was 
more anxious that a general marriage law 
should be passed than he was, and he was 
glad to hear the gallant Member for Sligo 
State that he approved of the French sys- 
tem; but would the gallant Member 
guarantee that a general marriage law 
would pass the House of Lords? All 
former attempts at legislation upon the 
subject had failed. The law, as it at pre- 
sent stood, as had been truly observed by 
the hon, and learned Member for Dublin, 
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was the last remnant of the penal code, 
and until every vestige, as well as every 
recollection of it, had been expunged, the 
people of Ireland would not, and they 
ought not, to be contented. He should 
support the Bill before the Committee in 
all its st: Ages. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson said, that he did 
not understand his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Shaw) in the observations he made to 
advocate a continuance of the penal code 
—on the contrary, what his right hon, 
Friend urged, and what he (Mr. Jackson) 
demanded, was a law bearing equally upon 
all classes of his Majesty’s subjects — 
which the Bill before the House manifestly 
was not. He maintained that the view 
taken of the law by his right hon. Friend 
was correct, as he had abundantly proved 
by the law he had just quoted, By the 
law, as cited by his right | hon. F riend, ifa 
Roman Catholic priest ora degraded Pro- 
testant clergyman celebrated a clandestine 
marriage, he subjected himself to the pe- 
nalty of death. ‘That law was so far re- 
pealed as regarded the Roman Catholic 
clergyman, and a penalty of 500/. was 
substituted, but it never was repealed so 
far as regarded a degraded Protestant 
clergyman. —[Mr. Perrin recollected a 
conviction of a degraded clergyman on 
circuit in the sum of 500/.] — He did not 
mean to justify convictions, the circum- 
stances connected with which he had no 
knowledge of; but he was shewing that 
the penalty of death was never repealed 
as regarded a degraded Protestant clergy- 
man. In the opposition he offered to this 
measure, he disclaimed all party views. 
The descent of property depended upon 
the law of marriage. He wished the 
Government of the country would take 
the matter up, and with the able assist- 
ance of the learned doctor (Lushington) 
introduce a general law that would press 
equally upon all classes. If such a mea- 
sure were introduced, it should meet with 
his support. What he deprecated was, 
the existence of unequal laws. Every per- 
son acquainted with Ireland, knew that 
marriages in that country were to the 
priest the sources of great emolument. 
He was surprised if that cry came from 
Members conversant with the state of Ire- 
land. He would repeat, that marriages 
formed a principal source of their income; 
and not content with the facilities that ex- 
isted of Roman Catholics marrying per- 
sons of their own creed, this Bill afforded 
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them the greatest facilities for celebrating 
marriages between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants. Why, he would ask, were 
the members of Protestant families to be 
subject to the intrusion of a Roman Catho- 
lic priest, and why should he be permitted 
to celebrate a marriage in their families 
without the publication of banns or the 
obtaining of a license? If a Protestant 
clergyman celebrated a marriage without 
banns having been duly published, or a 
license obtained, he was subject to be 
degraded, and if he celebrated a second 
marriage under similar circumstances, he 
was liable to the punishment of death. 
The measure then before the House would 
have the effect of rendering the peace of 
families insecure, and the descent of pro- 
perty uncertain; and under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, he thought the 
House would be acting in a most unsafe 
way by passing the Bill then under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. O’ Dwyer supported the Bill. The 
evils which the Gentlemen deprecated al- 
ready existed, and the measure would re- 
move them. In the manner of the hon. 


Roman Catholic 


and learned Gentleman who had just sat 
down, the House had a fair sample of the 
faction who had so long domineered over 


Ireland. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man contended that an exemplary and 
pious Roman Catholic clergyman, and a 
degraded Protestant clergyman should be 
placed on the same footing, and for this 
his liberality the Roman Catholics in that 
House, as well as the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland, could not but feel grateful. 

Mr. Shaw could not avoid congratu- 
lating the hon. and learned Member for 
Drogheda (Mr. O’Dwyer) on his new 
office of a lecturer on gentlemanly man- 
ners and temperate language; the House 
should know exactly how the law stood at 
present; the 12th George Ist. inflicted 
the penalty of death both on Roman 
Catholic priest and degraded clergyman ; 
then the 33rd, George 3rd, superadded 
the fine of 500/. in the case of the Roman 
Catholic priest, but omitted the degraded 
clergyman; the latter statute raised a 
doubt by construction as to the penalty of 
death remaining against the Roman Catho- 
lic priest on account of the enactment of 
a mitigated penalty, but this did not affect 
the degraded clergyman ; then the At- 
torney-General for Ireland (Mr. Perrin) 
brought in the Act of 1832, expressly re- 
pealing both those acts, as far as related 
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to the Roman Catholic priest, but left the 
degraded clergyman untouched ; also not 
interfering with, but expressly saving the 
Act which rendered such a clandestine 
marriage by a Roman Catholic priest void, 
and the present Bill was to render the 
marriage valid when between Protestant 
and Papist, but not when between two 
Protestants — adopting, in that respect, 
the principle of partiality in the case of 
the Roman Catholic, which pervaded the 
Act he had referred to of the Attorney- 
General for Ireland passed in 1832; this 
he (Mr. Shaw) considered unworthy legis- 
lation, 

Mr. Lynch said, that all the arguments 
that had been urged upon the other side, 
bore upon the Bill of 1833, but had no 
reference to the measure then under dis- 
cussion, The present Bill removed no 
penalties; they were removed by the Bill 
of 1833. The law, as stated by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Shaw) with 
respect to degraded clergymen, was cer- 
tainly in force, and ought to be repealed. 
All that he (Mr. Lynch) asked, was, that 
Roman Catholic clergymen should be 
placed on the same footing with Dissenting 
clergymen. All he asked was, that if a 
Protestant should yield to the conscien- 
tious feelings of the person he is about to 
marry, and has the ceremony performed 
by a Roman Catholic clergyman, that the 
marriage should not be void. 

Mr. Ruthven believed the Bill would 
prevent clandestine marriages, for the 
Protestants would be convinced that they 
could not afterwards escape their natural 
consequences. 

Mr. Williams Wynn objected to power 
being granted to Roman Catholic priests 
of celebrating marriages between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants. 

Mr. Perrin said, that he had been under 
the impression that there did not any such 
penalty exist as that referred to by his 
learned Friends opposite, for such a law 
had never been carried into execution; 
but if it existed, he was ready to remove 
it. There was no Marriage-law in Ireland, 
and the peculiarity of the case was this— 
that whereas 1f no ceremony whatever 
were performed between a Roman Ca- 
tholic and Protestant, and that they ac- 
knowledged themselves to be man and 
wife, the marriage was lawful, but if a 
marriage were celebrated between the par- 
ties by a Roman Catholic Priest, the mar- 
riage was null and void. It was to get 
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rid of this anomaly that the present Bill | asserted that it was a course very rarely 


was introduced. 


adopted ; and he was perfectly certain that 


Mr. Sergeant Jackson: Do the Eccle- | in the present Constitution of our Courts of 


siastical Courts hold a marriage to be 
good when no ceremony has been per- | 
formed ? 

Mr. Perrin: They do. 

The Attorney-General said, that mar- 
riages were held to be valid where no cere- 
mony had been performed. | 

Mr. Shaw was of a different opinion so | 
far as Ecclesiastical Courts went. All | 
which he and his friends asked was, that in 
all these cases of clandestine marriages, | 
the party celebrating them should in- | 
cur the penalty of a misdemeanour. 

Colonel Perceval said, there was no in- | 
stance on record where a_ marriage 
was held valid in Ireland that had: 
not been celebrated by a person in holy | 
orders. 

Bill went through the Committee,—and | 
the House resumed. 


CounseL For Prisoners.] Mr. 


Ewart moved that the Prisoners’ Counsel 
Bill be now committed. 

The Attorney-General was anxious, be- 
fore the Speaker left the Chair, to make a 
few observations in justification of himself, 


against a censure which had been cast 
upon him out of doors, in consequence of 
his not having expressed his sentiments 
with regard to the principle and provisions 
of this Bill on its second reading. Hedid 
not then attend the House, for this plain 
reason—that he had, in a former Session 
of Parliament, expressed his entire appro- 
bation of the principie of the Bill. He 
now begged to say, that after long delibe- 
ration on the subject, his clear opinion 
was, that in cases of felony, of misde- 
meanours, and of high treason, the party 
accused in the Criminal Courts of this 
country ought to have the opportunity 
of making his defence by Counsel. 

An hon. Member opposed the Bill, on 
the ground that it would occasion con- | 
siderable inconvenience in the due admi- | 
nistration of justice. He conceived, that | 
it was right prisoners should have Counsel 
in all cases in which speeches were made | 
against them by Counsel for the prosecu- | 
tion. But in the English Criminal Courts, | 
it was seldom the practice, in minor) 
offences, for any speech to be made | 
against the prisoner. He admitted, that 
it was sometimes done; but, speaking | 
trom his own experience, he confidently 
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Justice, it would be impossible to carry 
this Bill into execution. He hoped, 
therefore, if the Bill did pass, that the hon. 
Gentleman who had introduced it would 
alter the title of it, and instead of calling 
it a “ Bill to provide prisoners with 
Counsel,” he would call it a ‘* Bill to give 
Prisoners to Counsel.” 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson had never heard 


_in the course of all the discussions that 


had taken place on this subject a single 
reason or a single argument, allied to com- 
mon sense, that operated on his mind the 
conviction that prisoners ought not to 
have Counsel. It was a common phrase, 
indeed, that the Judge was Counsel for 
the prisoner. The fact, however, was not 


| so; neither was it the business of a Judge 


to assume that character. I[t was his 
duty to see that nothing was done against 
the prisoner contrary to law; but so also 
was it his duty to see that justice was done 
towards the Crown. Besides, how could 
the Judge be Counsel for the prisoner, he 
being totally ignorant of the case that 
might be urged on his (the prisoner’s) be- 
half. He trusted, therefore, that he should 
never hear that argumentagain. The Bill 
itself had his entire concurrence. 

Mr. Blackburne said, that in the north- 
ern circuit he had always seen Counsel 
open the case for the prisoner, and if the 
practice was different in the midland cir- 
cuit it should be altered and made the 
same. It ought not to be left to the pro- 
secutor to say whether the prisoner was to 
be defended or not. He contended that 
little time of the Courts would be taken up 
if the Bill were permitted to pass. More 
time was lost now through the necessity of 
the Counsel putting questions to give the 
Jury a better idea of the circumstances of 
cases, and the present Bill, in nine cases 


| out of ten, would be the cause of a saving 


of time. In the course of his practice, 
he always found that misdemeanours oc- 
cupied less time than felonies. In burg- 


_laries, for instance, many minute circum- 


stances might arise that it would be neces- 
sary for Counsel to explain to the Jury, 
and in which the prisoner required to have 
Counsel more than in cases of assault, in 
which punishment might not amonnt to 
more than a fine of five shillings. He 
would give his most cordial assent to the 
Bill. 
2F 
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Mr. Poulter thought, that much error 
prevailed on this question. He approved 
of the proposition that prisoners should 
address the Jury by Counsel in all cases 
where the prosecutors Counsel should 
have previously addressed the Jury. But 
by the present practice prisoners had a 
great advantage ; because it was not 
necessary for any prisoner to establish a 
case of innocence. The argument, there- 
fore, for giving Counsel to prisoners, was 
a great fallacy. He would rather leave 
them with the benefit they now enjoyed 
in the mode of administering the Criminal 
laws of this country. Nobody could pre- 
sent a single authenticated case of inno- 
cence having been convicted for want of 
the aid of Counsel. 

Mr. O'Connell: I can. 

Mr. Poulter: What—authenticated ? 

Mr. O'Connell: Ican. 

Mr. Poulter: If the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin meant to say, that in 
the lapse of ages such a case could be ad- 
duced he (Mr. Poulter) would admit that 
it was simply possible; but what did it 
arise from? Not from the want of a 
speech being made by Counsel, but from 
the infirmity of human knowledge. He 
begged, however, of all cases, to exclude 
from their consideration whatever might 
have occurred in Ireland. 

Mr. Shaw desired to deprive the pri- 
soner of no advantage, and thought that 
no consideration of time or convenience 
should weigh for a moment against the in- 
terests of justice; but his opinion was, 
that neither the advantage of the prisoner, 
nor the better Administration of justice, 
would be promoted by the Bill. The 
question was, not whether you would al- 
low Counsel to the prisoner, for that the 
law did already—but whether Counsel 
should make speeches to the jury. They 
had, under the present system, ample 
means of addressing the Court on points 
of law, and suggesting all the important 
facts or views of a case upon which they 
might rely on cross-examination to the 
Jury. He had no objection to equal- 
ize the law in this respect, in the case of 
prosecution and defence—but if the Bill 
passed in its present form, it would im- 
pose a kind of necessity on an inferior 
class of the profession to address the Jury 
in every minor case of felony, and he did 
not consider that would be advantageous 
to the prisoner—but on the contrary, the 
Judge, in preventing the Jury from being 
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misled, would probably have to make ob- 
servations which might operate to the pri- 
soner’s disadvantage. 

Mr. Charles Buller thought it very ex- 
traordinary that any Gentleman should 
challenge, as the hon. Member for Shaftes- 
bury had done, the existence of any recent 
convictions in which the innocent party 
had suffered. He (Mr. Buller) would 
not go back to ancient cases: he appealed 
to the common experience of every one. 
He only asked the House to recollect the 
statements made at the discussion of the 
question last Session:—namely, that one 
Sheriff (Mr. Wilde) had during his 
Shrievalty saved no less than five persons 
who had been unjustly convicted. In 
that great city the public was not satisfied 
with the kind of trial which went on at the 
Old Bailey. In every case long negotia- 
tions went on to prove the guilt of the 
Prisoner. He went only as far as the pre- 
sent year. A few days ago, they had seen 
theconvict Williams condemned for a capi- 
tal offence ; but respited because of doubts 
which existed after trial as to his guilt, 
His hon. Friend had thrown away some 
arguments which he considered stale, and 
unworthy of being used. He thought the 
arguments stale and unworthy. He had 
advanced the old argument that the 
prisoner would “lose by having Counsel !” 
It seemed to him (Mr. Buller) that some 
Gentlemen greatly overrated the facility 
of trials, It was thought sometimes, that 
criminal cases might be disposed of by any 
Judge. But there was the most diffi- 
cult case of intention, and he (Mr. Buller) 
believed that in spite of the facility with 
which some Gentlemen thought Criminal 
cases were decided, there was quite as 
much difficulty in them as in civil cases. 
Gentlemen had entirely disagreed in their 
experience of the old law. His ex- 
perience differed from both the hon. 
Members who had spoken. He could 
state that Counsel for the prosecu- 
tion made speeches only in the most 
complicated cases. But it was in those 
very cases that the speech told most 
against the prisoner, for while every little 
fact was put together and given to the 
Jury in a certain light by the prosecutor’s 
Counsel he had no right to rebut those 
interferences and conclusions by a similar 
statement on the part of his advocate. 
He was convinced that the real objection 
entertained by Judges and Chairmen 
of Quarter Sessions against the removal 
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of this legal anomaly was their anticipation 
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of a great waste of time by the speeches | 
It was, however, his | 
opinion that by permitting those speeches | 


of the Counsel. 


much less time would be consumed, and 
such was the opinion of the hon. and 


learned Member for Huntingdon (Mr. | 
Counsel now endeavoured to | 
address the Jury by the medium of cross- | 
He recollected one case in | 
which a Counsel was for a quarter of an | 
hour engaged in cross-examining a witness | 
as to the point whether or not he had seen | 
a dog run out of a house before the pri- | 
stolen a watch | 


Pollock). 


examination. 


soner was said to have 
from the parlour. A friend said to him 


(Mr. Buller) in surprise, “ Surely he is | 


not going to charge the dog with the 
robhery. 


the watch fell into his pocket. 


prisoner’s Counsel had had to make a | 
speech he would not possibly have set up | 
so absurd a defence, and consequently 
have wasted so much time by cross-exami- 
nation. 

Mr. O'Connell appealed to the extensive 


practice he had for years had in criminal 
cases at the bar in Ireland, in corrobora- 
tion of the sentiments which it was well 
known he entertained on this subject. 
How often had it been his lot to waste the 
time of a Court by attempting to make, 
by a long cross-examination of witnesses, 
indirectly a speech for the prisoner, so as 
to explain by this circumlocution that state 
of facts which would have been instantly 
explained had he possessed the power of 
uttering only four or five consecutive sen- 
tences as a defence for his client. He 
had witnessed numerous cases when for 
want of this equitable chance being af- 
forded to a prisoner, as well as to his 
accuser, the unhappy man, though inno- 
cent, was found guilty. The prosecutor’s 
Counsel’s character was at stake, and he 
drew upon his own ingenuity. Why 
should not the permission to manage his 
case be granted also to the prisoner? By 
our law, a man arraigned for a misde- 
meanor, or a 5s. fine, would have the ad- 
vantage of a speech from Counsel, whilst 
if a felony, when his life was to be the 
forfeit, the right was refused to the pri- 
soner. The learned Recorder opposite 
had declared it was not for the interest of 
prisoners that their Counsel should be 
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His (Mr. Buller’s) impression | 
was that the attempted defence was that | 
the man had gone into the house to drive | 
out the dog, and that by some accident | 
If the | 
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| allowed to address the Jury, for they might 
_ by chance employ unskilful barristers ; 
but might not the prosecutor employ in- 
competent men, and was it likely that the 
prisoner and his friends would fail in their 
exertions to seek out the most talented and 
experienced advocates? At one time 
the admission of evidence for prisoners 
was objected against on the ground that 
a Jury never convicted but on demonstra- 
tion of guilt, and that the balancing of 
evidence by the Judge would frequently 
be detrimental to the prisoner’s case. ‘That 
objection was to be put on one side, and 
was now as justly ridiculed as he hoped 
_ would speedily be the objections to giving 
prisoner’s Counsel the proposed liberty. 

Sir Eardley Wilmot said, he had no 
objection to Prisoner’s Counsel addressing 
the Jury in capital cases, but in petty 
larceny trials he thought it would be most 
inexpedient. 

Mr. Goulburn considered the grand 
objection to the proposition to be this. It 
would not be denied that in criminal cases 
the attainment of truth was the chief ob- 
ject, but if Counsel were allowed to argue 
every point, and to make their own state- 
ments of the case, the display of legal 
ingenuity rather than the development of 
truth would be the consequence. This 
was known to be the fact in cases of 
misdemeanor, in which Prisoner’s Counsel 
frequently kept back their evidence, and 
trusted the acquittal of their client to the 
power of their eloquence. As tothe right 
at present possessed by the Prosecutor’s 
Counsel, he had seldom heard it contro. 
verted that it was the practice of the 
profession never to exceed a simple unvar- 
nished statement of the facts they intended 
to prove. 

Dr. Lushington said, that the hardship 
inflicted on prisoners by denying their 
Counsel a right of addressing the Jury had 
attracted considerable attention so long 
back as 1805. He remembered that on 
one occasion thirty-one prisoners were 
convicted upon certain evidence, and sen- 
tenced to execution. A few days after 
other prisoners were, upon the very same 
evidence, found not guilty—the con- 
sequence of which was, of course, a 
pardon to the thirty-one. At the Ad- 
miralty Sessions he laboured for three 
hours to make the Jury acquainted, through 
his mode of cross-examination, with cer- 
tain indispensable points, which they were 
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were vain, and the prisoners were ac- 
quitted only on a point of law. 

Mr. Sinclair thought that prisoners and 
prosecutors should at least be put on an 
equal footing. 

Mr.Sergeant Talfourd was quite willing 
to allow, for the sake of argument, that 
there was nothing but the justice of the 
case to be argued in favor of the Bill. 
He believed it would be found that the 
most eminent Counsel were in the habit 
of strongly exciting prejudice and ill- 
feeling towards prisoners. | He would 
allude to the case of a Mr. Thatcher, tried 
at Warwick, where the prisoner had not 
only to contend with all the prejudice 
which the prosecutor had raised against 
him, but the Counsel for the prosecution 
at the close of a most ingenious speech, 
declared that ‘the murderer was un- 
masked.” Another case which he recol- 
lected was that of a person who was in- 
dicted for a rape upon a young lady, the 
daughter of a master of the ceremonies at 
one of our watering-places. Not only 
did Mr. Erskine, who was Counsel for the 
prosecution on that occasion invest the 
supposed victim with all the charms 
which his fascinating eloquence could 
throw around her; but he concluded by 
pointing to the prisoner at the bar, and 
asking the Jury ‘* whether they could 
suppose it possible that the plaintiff could 
have gone, voluntarily, into the arms of 
the squalid wretch before them?” These 
were the terms in which the Counsel 
addressed the Court against prisoners, who 
had not an opportunity of saying a word 
in their defence. Such addresses as these 
would scarcely be endured at the Bar now; 
but he deprecated still more the want of 
warmth which at present prevailed; the 
Counsel for the prosecution laying the 
facts before the Court in such a mode, as 
to present a hideous picture of the prisoner’s 
crime to the minds of the Jury, and then 
taking credit to himself for a mercy the 
most insidious and dangerous that could 
be conceived. In a case of circumstantial 
evidence, the prisoner was not only without 
adequate defence, but without any defence 
at all. The means of cross-examination 
seemed, to those not behind the scenes, 
more effective and powerful than the 
person who understood the machinery of 
these matters knew it to be. It might 
sometimes, produce such an effect as to 
confound a foolish witness, and deceive 
the best. It was, however, much more 
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difficult, also, than some Gentlemen 
imagined to elicit the truth by cross-exami- 
nation, and how was the prisoner to be 
defended, when the evidence of the 
witnesses against him, could not be taken 
by that method, and his Counsel could 
make no statement to the Jury in cases 
where the infirmity of human nature was 
most to be deplored, and false judgement 
most to be apprehended? Without a 
statement to the Jury, how was it to be 
expected that during cross-examination 
the Jury or the Judge would be able to 
understand at what point the Counsel was 
aiming, or what was the real nature of his 
defence? With respect to some of the 
cases which had been alluded to, he could 
only say, that it had been his lot to defend 
a prisoner, whom he had seen convicted 
under circumstances in which public feeling 
had not been satisfied, nor justice satis- 
factorily administered, and with a deep 
sense of the infirmity of human tribunals 
—all which must have been remedied by 
the plain justice of allowing the prisoner 
the advantage of a Counsel. 

An Hon. Member would undertake to 
say that if the proposition were agreed to, 
the business at the West Riding of York- 
shire Sessions would never be got 
through. 

Mr. Jackson was satisfied that, in cases 
of circumstantial evidence, the Prisoner’s 
Counsel ought to be allowed to address 
the Jury. 

Mr. A. Sandford moved, that at the end 
of the first clause the following provision 
be added, “ Provided, nevertheless, that 
in cases of felony, unless the Counsel 
against the prisoner shall have made a 
speech in the prosecution, the Counsel for 
the prisoner shall not address the Jury in 
defence of such prisoner.” 

The Attorney-General opposed the 
Amendment : it was very plausible but it 
would have the effect of placing the 
tights of the prisoner in the custody 
of the prosecutor. In many cases it 
might happen, whether intentionally or 
not, that the Counsel for the prosecution 
would also abstain from making a state- 
ment to the Jury, and thus deprive the 
prisoner of his right just when he most 
needed it, for instance when the Counsel 
for the prosecution could make out a 
strong prima facie case against the pri- 
soner, he would not trouble himself with 
a speech but go at once to the evidence, 
and that was just the case in which the 
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prisoner was most in danger. It seemed to 
him, therefore, that it would be impossible 
to accede to the Amendment without 
totally destroying the very principle of the 
Bill. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment; Ayes26: Noes 30; Majority 4. 

Clause agreed to. 

On the next Clause being read, to the 
effect that ‘in cases before Magistrates pri- 
soners should not beallowed Counsel unless 
by the Magistrates’ permission,”amendment 
was moved by Mr. Buller, in these words: 
— Except in cases where Magistrates 
have summary jurisdiction.” The Com- 
mittee divided when there appeared— 

On the Amendment Ayes 22; Noes 
22. 

The Chairman gave a casting vote in 
favor of the amendment, which was agreed 
to. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 18, 1835. 


Minutes.] Bill. Read aseecond time:—On the Motion of 
Lord LyNpuuRsT, Marriages Legalizing. 

Petitions presented. By the Duke of Beaufort and the 
Marquess of LANSpDowN, from several Places, against 
the use of Spirits, and against allowing Beer to be drunk 
on the Premises of Beer-shops.—By the Earl of Ross- 
BeRY, from Kettles, against any Grant for Building 
Churches in Scotland. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 18, 1835. 


Minutgs.] Petitions presented. By Mr. Alderman Woop, 
from St. Dunstan’s in the West, for the Extinction of 
Church-Rates.x—By Mr. Frencu, from Sligo, for an 
Inquiry into the State of the Irish Fisheries.—By Mr. 
E. BuLLer, from Uttoxeter, for an Inquiry concerning 
the Tithe in that Parish—By Sir H. Parneth, from 
Dundee and other Places, against any Grant for Building 
Churches in Scotland.—By Captain ALsaGer, from East 
Surrey, for Protection to the Protestant Church of Ire- 
land.—By Sir H. PARNELL, from Dundee and other 
Places, against the Duty on Post-Horses.—By Colonel G. 
Laneron, from Shepton Mallet, against the Duty on 
Spirit Licenses.<-By Mr. StRuTT, from Ludlow, in favour 
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of the Municipal Corporations Bill; from Derby, for 

Vote by Ballot.—By Mr. HENRY MARSLAND, and another 

Hon, MEmBrrR, from Durham, Tavistock, and Plymouth, 

—against Drunkenness.—By Sir R. MusGrave, from 

Lismore and Tallow, for Equalizing Taxation.—By Sir H 

PARNELL, Colonel G. LANG@ToN, and Messrs. STRUTT, 

H. MArSLAND, K. TyNnTE, Hume, Roesuck, and 

VERNON Situ, from a Number of Places,—for the 

Repeal of the Duty on Newspaper Stamps. 

Cuurcn ([RELAND).| Captain A/- 
sager presented a Petition from the 
Kastern Division of Surrey, signed by 
2,000 Individuals, against the alienation 
of the Revenues of the Church of Ireland 
to other than Ecclesiastical purposes. 
As this petition was of so important a 
nature, as it was so perfectly in accord- 
ance with his own feelings, and as it was 
signed by a number of individuals for 
whom he had the highest respect, he 
begged to call the attention of the House 
to its prayer. It prayed, in the first 
instance, that the House would pause 
before it appropriated any portion of the 
revenues of the Church to other than the 
purposes to which they were applied. It 
next called the attention of the House to 
the propriety of making a grant for the 
endowment of Churches in Scotland. 
For his part, he must say, that he was 
only surprised at the smallness of the 
grant asked for in that case, and he was 
astonished to find it opposed in any 
quarter in that House. The petitioners 
expressed their apprehensions as to the 
projects which had been avowed and 
brought forward in that House with 
respect to Church Establishments. They, 
in conclusion, prayed the House to pause, 
and well consider, before it decided on a 
Question that agitated the minds of all 
persons throughout the empire. 

Major Beauclerk begged, as one of the 
Representatives for the division of Surrey 
from which this petition came, to say that 
it certainly was signed by a very respect- 
able body of persons. He was sure, how- 
ever, that his hon. Colleague would not 
put it upon the House as a petition repre- 
senting ‘he feeling of the county of Surrey. 
It was signed by 2,000 individuals, but not 
2,000 voters or electors. Seeing that the 
county of Surrey was one of the largest and 
most populous in the kingdom, and knowing 
that this petition had been carried about 
the county from one end to the other of 
it, he was only surprised that so few names 
were attached to it. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, he was sure, would bear him 
out in the statement, that the petition had 
been so carried about. In fact, during 
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the last six weeks he had received letters 
from different parts of the county, an- 
nouncing, that this petition was lying 
there for signatures. He had supposed, 
therefore, after such exertions, that it 
would have had 8,000 or 10,000 names to 
it. If the challenge should be given to 
him, he would engage to get up a petition 
signed by 10,000 or even 20,000 persons, 
from Surrey, of the very opposite descrip- 
tion. It was his conviction, that the 
measure brought forward by the noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell) would do more 
than anything that ever was done to pro- 
mote the establishment of true religion in 
this country, He looked upon the pe- 
titioners as wrong-headed and mistaken 
altogether. He did not doubt their sin- 
cerity—far from it, but if the course re- 
commended by them should be adopted, 
he was sure that instead of carrying that 
good feeling, which religion should, into 
every part of the country, it would have 
directly the opposite effect. 

Mr. Freshfield was one of the con- 
stituents of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man who had just spoken, and he begged 
to assure him, that he was quite mistaken 
in his estimate of the state of feeling in 
the county of Surrey on this subject. If 
that hon. and gallant Member would only 
persevere in adopting and acting upon the 
sentiments he had just avowed, and if he 
would wait patiently till a dissolution of 
Parliament should take place, he would 
be furnished with a most convincing proof, 
that he did not represent the feelings of 
the county of Surrey. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Cawnapa.] Mr. Roebuck, on presenting 
a Petition from the House of Assembly of 
Lower Canada, contrasted the intentions 
of the late and present Government with 
regard to Canada. The late Government 
had resolved to act; they determined to 
send out a Commissioner to redress griev- 
ances; but the present Government in- 
tended to do nothing more than to send 
out a Commission of Inquiry into griev- 
ances which were known very well already. 
He complained of the audiences given 
by Lord Glenelg to two unaccredited 
individuals from Canada (Messrs. Neilson 
and Walker). The names of these two 
gentlemen were continually published in 
the Court Circular, coupled with an an- 
nouncement, that they had been received 
by Lord Glenelg, while he, the accredited 
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agent of the Assembly, the bearer of in- 
structions from that body, was not allowed 
to appear in the noble Lord’s presence, 
unless ne had some official communication 
to make, and when he was desirous of 
informing Lord Glenelg, that the Com- 
mission would not be received by the 
Legislative Assembly, unless certain pre- 
liminaries were first settled, he was met 
by the observation, that his representations 
on the subject could not be considered as 
authorized, because the House of Assembly 
was prorogued before it was known that 
the Commission would be issued. It was 
on the representation of these two gentle- 
men, that the instructions given to the 
Commission by the late Government were 
altered, and others of a much less liberal 
character substituted. But he could tell 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, that 
Lord Gosford, when he arrived in Canada, 
would find that no one connected with the 
Legislative Assembly would appear before 
him. ‘fo show the indisposition which 
existed on the part of the Government to 
attend to the wishes of the Canadians, he 
observed that no steps had been taken to 
repeal an Act constituting a Canadian 
Land Company, which, though containing 
enactments of a public nature, passed 
through the Houseas a private Bill, ‘This 
Act was considered by the House of 
Assembly such an infringement of their 
rights, that they declared, they would not 
allow it to be brought into operation. 

Sir George Grey thought he should best 
consult the interests of this country and 
of Canada by abstaining from discussing 
the ditierent topics contained in the pe- 
tition, as it was well known that a Com- 
mission was to proceed to Canada for the 
purpose of making inquiries respecting 
the grievances complained of by the in- 
habitants of that country; and he must 
say, that in his opinion, the Government 
did right in not excluding from the in- 
vestigation of that Commission, grievances 
which had been alleged in other petitions 
besides those which had been presented 
by the hon. Member for Bath. However, 
some observations had fallen from that 
hon. Member, to which he was desirous of 
offering a reply. In the first place the 
hon. Member complained, that Messrs. 
Neilson and Walker had been received by 
the noble Lord at the head of the Colonial 
Department. It was undoubtedly true 
that those gentlemen had been received 
by that noble Lord ; for as they had come 
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to this country with petitions from a large 
portion of the population of Canada, the 
noble Lord was anxious to give to those 
individuals an opportunity of explaining 
the nature of the petitions of which they 
were the bearers. ‘They consequently had 
had several audiences at the Colonial- 
office, and so had the hon. Member for 
Bath, who had never met any difficulty in 
communicating with the noble Lord, the 
Secretary for the Colonies. Upon the 
subject of the Commission, the noble Lord, 
waving all technical objections, informed 
the hon. Member for Bath, that he would 
be received as the agent of the House of 
Assembly, but not as the agent of the 
Province; and the hon. Member attended 
and made a statement with respect to the 
Commission. That statement (the noble 
Lord, the Secretary for the Colonies, 
observed in a written communication to 
the hon. Member) could not be considered 
to be a statement of the views of the 
House of Assembly, because, in point of 
fact, the House of Assembly was pro- 
rogued before it was known that a Com- 
mission would be issued. The hon. Mem- 


ber said, that the instructions of the late 
Jovernment to the Commission were more 
liberal than those of the present. 


The 
hon. Member might know what was the 
nature of the instructions given by the 
late Government. ‘The hon. Member 
might have been in the confidence of that 
Government, though he (Sir George Grey) 
surmised that such was uot the case. Be 
that as it might, the hon. Member 
certainly was not in the confidence of the 
present Government, and not a syllable of 
the instructions to the Commission had 
been submitted to his inspection. The 
hon. Member therefore was not in a con- 
dition to say, whether those instructions 
were or were not less liberal than those 
which had emanated from the preceding 
Government, and the House would now 
know what weight it ought to attach to 
the comparison which had been drawn by 
the hon. Member. It had also been said 
by the hon. Member, that the instructions 
had been changed in consequence of re- 
presentations from Messrs. Neilson and 
Walker. Now, the fact was, that the in- 
structions had been altered before the 
arrival of those gentlemen in this country. 
He did not wish to prolong the present 
discussion ; and he regretted to say, that 
the language employed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bath, was not calculated to close, 
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but rather to widen the breach existing 
between Canada and the mother country. 

Mr. Robinson said, as the hon. Member 
for Bath had alluded to a Bill by which 
the British American Land Company was 
established, he wished to observe, that 
that Bill was introduced when Lord Gode- 
tich was Colonial Secretary, and had re- 
ceived the sanction of his nobie Friend 
(Lord Stanley). The hon. Member for 
Bath said, that the rights of the Canadian 
people were infringed by that Bill. If 
that were the case, it was the hon. Mem- 
ber’s bounden duty to have opposed it at 
the time of its progress through that House ; 
but if he were ignorant that such a Bill 
had been introduced, how could he account 
for his utter ignorance of the Parliament- 
ary business of that House, with which 
he ought to have made himself acquainted ; 
but it was his belief, that the hon. Member 
was aware of the progress of that Bill; 
and having received communications from 
Canada, stating that he ought to have 
opposed it, he now came down to the 
House and stated, that the Bill passed in 
a secret manner. He would take the 
liberty of telling the bon. Member for 
Bath, that his conduct as agent to the 
Legisiative Assembly would be inconsistent 
with his duty as a Member of that House, 
if, instead of endeavouring to settle the 
unhappy differences which existed between 
the mother country and the colony, he 
made use of language only calculated to 
throw additional difficulties in the way of 
adjustment. 

Mr. Hume said, that his hon. Friend, 
the Member for Bath, was no more to 
blame than he was himself, that the Bill 
alluded to by the hon. Member foi 
Worcester passed the House. His hon. 
Friend was not the agent of the Assembly 
of Lower Canada during the passing of 
that Bill. The Legislative Assembly of 
that province claimed to have the manage- 
ment of all the revenues raised in it which 
was conceded to them by the Constitution 
of 1792. But these revenues were with- 
drawn from their control, and were dis- 
tributed at the sole pleasure of the Colonial- 
office, without any control over such ex 
penditure by the House of Commons, 
or of the colony in which they were raised, 
and for whose advantage they ought to be 
laid out. These revenues had been jobbed, 
and were now jobbing, for jobbing he 
would call it, since the House had no 
control over the distribution of the money, 
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and this was the grievance of which his hon. 
Friend had complained on bebalf of the 
Canadians. He entirely agreed in the senti- 
ment expressed, that the Government was 
bound to hear both parties ; but it was not 
dealing out even justice to admit to an 
audience an agent who represented 75,000 
persons, while the representative of 450,000 
was refused one. Mr. Visier could obtain 
no audience either from the noble Lord 
(Lord Stanley) or from the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Spring Rice) during his 
administration of the Colonial Department. 
For his own part, he did expect, and he 
prepared the people of Canada to expect, 
that justice would be done them by the 
right hon. Gentleman, and he did think 
that the time had arrived when their com- 
plaints would meet with the attention they 
deserved. But he would repeat for the 
twentieth time, that the differences which 
divided this country and the colony, would 
never be appeased till we gave to the 
people of Canada the entire managment of 
their own funds, raised from the taxes 
which they paid themselves. Was it to 
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be expected that a separate Legislature 
should be denied that control over their 
expenditure which we were about to give 
to every petty Corporation in the country ? 


If the Government acted towards the 
colony in the same spirit which they 
had exhibited towards the Corporations, 
nothing would be heard from the shores 
of Canada but thanks and congratulations 
instead of bitter complaints and defiance. 
But when 31,000. of their money was 
taken out of their chest, contrary to their 
own wishes and desires, and applied to 
purposes which they did not sanction, it 
was not to be wondered at that their 
complaints should be both loud and 
constant. 

Mr. Labouchere was so sensible of the 
great mischief which resulted from allowing 
charges and assertions, such as had been 
made, to go forth to the colony, particu- 
larly ina state of great excitement, without 
contradiction, that he would, with the 
leave of the House, make a few observa- 
tions in reply to what had fallen from the 
hon. Member. The 31,0002. to which 
the hon. Member for Middlesex had re- 
ferred was taken out of the military chest, 
which belonged to the people of this 
country, and although it was a proper 
subject for the consideration of the House 
how far the Government was justified in 
dealing with that sum as it had done, it 
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was not fair that it should go forth to the 
people of Canada that the money which 
the Government of this country thought it 
their duty, under all the circumstances of 
the case, to advance for the Officers of 
the colony, to prevent its affairs becoming 
embarrassed, belonged not to this country, 
but tothem. He had no doubt that his 
right hon. Friend, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who advised that that advance 
should be made, would be quite ready to 
defend the policy of the Government 
whenever the question came regularly be- 
fore the House for discussion. With re- 
gard to the charge made that the agent of 
one portion of the inhabitants of Canada 
was admitted to an audience, which was 
refused to the representative of another 
portion, he could assure the hon. Member 
that, to his own knowledge, Mr. Visier 
had most frequent and constant oppor- 
tunities of having access to the Secretary 
for the Colonies. Mr. Visier told him 
(Mr. Labouchere) the last month he was 
in England—or at any rate the last month 
in the last Session—that he had most 
frequent and constant opportunities of 
access to the Colonial Office. He could 
not help addressing a few words to the 
hon. Member for Bath. He did not know 
whether the hon. Member gave him credit 
for a desire to reconcile the differences 
between the colonies and the mother 
country, but he would say this — that 
according to the humble measure of his 
abilities, he had never neglected to use 
his best endeavours to procure a satis- 
factory adjustment. He would ask the 
hon. Member for Bath, dispassionately 
and seriously, whether the course he had 
adopted to-night, and on another occa- 
sion not long ago, was the best he could 
follow? It was throwing the most serious 
impediment in the way of any Government 
to make such statements as the hon. Mem- 
ber had made. He could assure the House, 
that great obstacles to the adjustment of 
the matters in difference had been thrown 
in the way of Government. As an in- 
stance, he would mention this fact; the 
Committee which sat in the last Parlia- 
ment on the affairs of Canada received 
evidence of a very remarkable kind, which 
they deemed it highly dangerous and in- 
expedient to publish. To his great sur- 
prise he had received a file of papers from 
Canada containing all this evidence, and 
he referred particularly to that given be- 
fore the Committee by Mr. M’Kinnon, 
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Lord Aylmer’s confidential agent, and 
by Captain Stewart, his military Secre- 
tary. He was most unwilling to impute 
such a breach of faith and of honour to 
any hon. Member of the Committee, but 
he could not help saying that this evi- 
dence had found its way into the papers 
of Canada, owing to the unguardedness 
of some Member of that Committee. He 
advised the hon. Member for Bath to take 
care that in uniting himself with some 
parties, his endeavours, instead of recon- 
ciling, did not tend to keep up the un- 
fortunate differences between this country 
and Canada. 

Mr. Roebuck observed, that he gave 
hon. Members opposite the credit of 
having good intentions, and he hoped he 
should have the same credit given to him. 
He was not an anarchist; he had no desire 
to separate the colony froin this country, 
but because he was desirous of stating 
what he knew to be the truth, and to 
instruct the House in a matter of which 
they were ignorant, and the truth happened 
to be unpleasant, the House visited him 
with their displeasure, instead of reserving 
it for those who had given occasion to the 
complaints which he had preferred. The 


hon. Baronet (Sir G. Grey) had intimated 


his doubts whether he (Mr. Roebuck) had 
enjoyed the confidence of the late Govern- 
ment. He certainly had not, and he could 
assure the hon. Baronet that he had no 
desire to cultivate the confidence of the 
present Administration. He had, however, 
never complained of Lord Glenelg; he 
had received from him all the courtesy he 
could shew, vor did he complain of dis- 
courtesy at the hands of the noble Lord 
who formerly filled the same office: but 
that he had not attended to the wishes of 
the colony. As to the publtcation of the 
evidence given before the Committee on 
the affairs of Canada, he had stated over 
and over again, that so far from having 
communicated any of the evidence to the 
parties who published it, he had told the 
parties who had obtained possession of it, 
that the publication of it would be con- 
trary to good policy and propriety. He 
had certainly quoted some parts of the 
evidence, but those were generally known. 

Mr. Labouchere entirely acquitted the 
hon. Member of any intentional design to 
publish the evidence. 

Sir Robert Peel wished to ask the 
hon. Baronet if the Commission was 
complete. 
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Sir George Grey said it was, and that 
it would appear in the first Gazette. 

Sir Robert Peel asked if there was any 
intention on the part of Government to lay 
before the Parliament, during the present 
session, information of the course intended 
to be pursued with respect to Canada. 
There might be objections to communi- 
cating the instructions that were given by 
Lord Aberdeen to Lord Amherst; but he 
wished to know if it was meant to com- 
municate to Parliament in the course of 
the present Session what were the points 
upon which it was expected a settlement 
could be accomplished by Lord Gosford, 
in his capacity of Governor of Canada, 
distinguishing those points from the 
points on which it would be likely 
further inquiry might necessarily have to 
be made ? 

Sir George Grey said it was impossible 
to answer the question of the right hon. 
Baronet without in the first place knowing 
when it was likely the Canadian Assembly 
would meet; and, secondly, without 
knowing how long the present Session of 
the British Parliament would continue. 
He thought the information asked for 
ought not to be made public till Lord 
Gostord had had an opportunity of com- 
municating officially with the Canadian 
Assembly. It was possible that after Lord 
Gosford had had that opportunity the 
communication might be laid before the 
House of Commons during this Session. 

Sir Robert Peel said, he should depre- 
cate that event most sincerely. He quite 
agreed that the first communication of the 
intention of the Government ought to be 
made by Lord Gosford to the Canadian 
Assembly ; but, after that had been done, 
he could not see the necessity of delaying 
the information to the House of Commons 
till after a correspondence had been re- 
ceived from the Canadian Assembly. 

Mr. Hume wished to ask who were the 
other Commissioners ? 

Sir G. Grey said Sir C. Grey, who had 
been for many years Chief Justice of Cal- 
cutta, and Captain Gipps, late private 
secretary to Lord Auckland. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Cuurcn OF Scotiann.] Mr. Andrew 
Johnston, in rising to move an Address to 
the Crown relative toChurch patronage in 
Scotland, regretted that it had fallen to 
his duty to introduce the subject he had 
then to bring before the House. It was 
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a question of great importance to the 
people of Scotland, and had excited great 
attention there for many years past. It 
would be in the recollection of the House 
that last Session a Committee was ap- 
pointed which laid a Report upon the 
Table containing information exceedingly 
necessary in order to enable English and 
Irish Members to form a correct notion of 
what the people of Scotland were then 
claiming on behalf of the Constitution of 
their Church. Many Gentlemen con- 
nected with the Bar were examined be- 
fore the Committee, and among others one 
well known as an historian whose large 
experience in the history and the Consti- 
tution of the Courts in Scotland was thus 
made available to the Committee on that 
occasion, The Report consisted of about 
500 folio pages. Owing to a difference of 
Opinion in the Committee, which had 
placed them in a condition not to present 
a Report before the close of last Session, 
it was determined to bring the whole 
matter under the consideration of the 
House : and it now fell to his lot to intro- 
duce a Motion following up the intention 
of that Committee. He was aware that 
English Members especially might conceive 
that he held doctrines which might in- 


fringe upon the rights and privileges of the 


Church of England. But if those hon. 
Members would take the trouble of looking 
into the evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee they would find from the Constitu- 
tion of the Church that it was quite dif- 
ferent from that of the Church of England, 
and in bringing forward that question, he 
thought he stood upon sure ground when 
he stood upon the Constitution of the 
Church of Scotland. That Church de- 
clared that there was in every congrega- 
tion, the right to elect its own Minister. 
That the State did not recognize that prin- 
ciple he was aware. But for a century 
and a half that Church never ceased to 
bring forward its Constitution on every 
special occasion and to urge its claims on 
the Scottish Parliament: and in 1649, it 
succeeded in procuring the recognition of 
the valuable principle, that the State 
should not interfere in things regarding 
the Church, however much it might inter- 
fere with regard to the support of that 
Church. It might be objected, perhaps, 
that at the time when that Act was 
passed, it was a period when republican 
doctrines were about the country ; and cer- 
tainly it was a period over which many 
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who heard him would be glad to throw a 
veil, However, the Act was passed at 
that time by those who supported Charles 
Ist, in his attempts to gain the Throne, 
and were most friendly to his son Charles 
2nd. After the Restoration, the efforts 
of those Reformers were met by duplicity 
and falsehood. No sooner did those 
Monarchs find themselves in secure pos- 
session of the Throne than they procured 
the rescinding of that, and many other 
valuable Acts, and restored Episcopacy 
in the Church of Scotland which from that 
period to the glorious Revolution of 1688, 
remained in that situation. The first 
proposition which the Prince of Orange 
assented to, he having previously recog- 
nized the principles of the celebrated 
‘Claim of Rights,” was one, on which the 
Scotch Reformers insisted, that “the power 
of lay-presentation to Churches had been 
terribly abused, and that it was inconve- 
nient to continue it in that kingdom.” King 
William kept his promise, and in the 
first Parliament which met in Scotland, 
Episcopacy was abolished, and an Act 
was passed which though it did not go so 
far as that of 1649, went in a great degree 
to ameliorate the Constitution of the Church 
of Scotland. The preamble stated, that it 
was inexpedient to continue the system of 
lay-patronage; but at the same time, pro- 
vided that a sum, considerable then, of 
1,000 marks, should be paid to every lay- 
man deprived of patronage, declaring it 
to be compulsory on the part of the 
Heritors in every parish in Scotland. No 
doubt that few parishes availed themselves 
of the privilege, but the House would ob- 
serve that the payment at that time was 
compulsory simply on the Heritors, not on 
the people. Many of those Heritors were 
patrons themselves, and Episcopalians, 
and therefore had no particular interest in 
abolishing the patronage. That state of 
the law continued till after the Union be- 
tween the two countries. That the system 
of 1649 worked well might be learnt 
clearly by reference to the History of the 
reverend Dr. M’Cree. At the Union, the 
people, being zealous of the rights and 
privileges of the Crown, took care to pass 
an Act which declared that the Church of 
Scotland was to stand unaffected by that 
measure. The Ministry of Queen Anne, 
being anxious to pave the way for the Re- 
storation of the exiled family of Stuarts, en- 
deavoured to procure means by which 
clergymen might be forced on the people 
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of Scotland so far favourable to their 
opinions in order that the influence of 
the Church might be exercised over the 
people in furtherance of their views, and 
the Act of Queen Anne which he sought 
to repeal was the fruit of their intrigues. 
It came upon the people of Scotland by 
surprise, so that it was not till the Bill 
was going through the House of Lords, 
that they had an opportunity of being 
heard by Counsel at the Bar of that 
House against the measure. ‘Then they 
were unsuccessful, and the Dill passed 
by a great majority, though it should be 
recorded to their honor that five Bishops 
voted against it. Many eminent author- 
ities indeed had given it as their opinion 
that there was in that Act no infringement 
of the Articles of Union. But, it must be 
admitted, that the Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland at that period were better able 
to know what rights were guaranteed to 
them by that measure than any of those 
gentlemen, Tor twenty years, by reason 
of the strong resistance of the Church, 
no lay-patron came forward to assert his 
claim in the unqualified degree in which 
by the Act he might have done. But the 


Church did not long retain its high and 
independent spirit, for about the year 


1732 the Church in a great measure gave 
way, and a secession arose at that period 
which had gone on since and now existed 
in that country, flourishing in numbers 
and of great respectability. Subsequent to 
that period, Principal Robertson, the cele- 
brated historian, had obtained the manage- 
ment of the General Assembly, and he 
defered to the claims of the Crown to 
regulate the Sessions of that Assembly and 
threw completely into the shade the rights 
of the people. From that period, there- 
fore, the Church continued in a state of 
great apathy till about ten yearsago, when 
an association formed in Glasgow became 
greatly useful in directing the attention of 
the people of Scotland to the subject. 
The founder of which association was a 
person whose name need only be men- 
tioned to ensure respect, Dr. Andrew 
Thompson. He would not detain the 
House by re-uttering the evils which had 
arisen from the system of lay patronage 
in Scotland; they had been great and 
numerous, making the Church contempt- 
ible in the eyes of her own congregation, 
and if she had not been, humanly speaking, 
preserved by the purity of her doctrines, 
he believed she would have ceased to exist 
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in the course of the last century. He 
would only advert to the melancholy period 
between the beginning of last century and 
the beginning of the present century, 
during which the Church was under the 
dominion of what was called the “ High 
Church party,” whereby every difficulty 
was thrown in the way of the exercise of 
the people’s rights, and ministers were 
often inducted into their livings at the 
point of the bayonet. That state con- 
tinued so long that heretical doctrines 
were preached in many parishes, and had 
not an Act passed to restrain such 
practices, he believed the doctrines of the 
Church were very likely to have fallen into 
complete abeyance. Not the least of the 
evils of which he complained were those 
of the secession itself in regard to the 
Church. He felt great gratitude to the 
seceders, inasmuch as they had provided 
church accommodation for many of those 
persons the State had refused or neglected 
to provide. ‘lhat body comprehended 
now between 500 and 600 congregations, 
and within the last few years the evil had 
been fully developed, and the seceders 
had come forward in an attitude of hostility 
to the Church and there (it would be ad- 
mitted even by those who differed from it) 
was a great evil to the Church which 
otherwise would not have existed. Again 
the character of the Clergy was dete- 
riorated. Instead of the parishes receiving 
them with gratitude and respect for the 
religious instruction afforded by these 
ministers, in many instances, they were 
forced upon the people who looked upon 
them consequently with indignation as 
intruders. The evils of the system were 
also great with regard to the candidates 
for holy orders, who, instead of endea- 
vouring to ake themselves, by study, fit 
for their sacred office, were much more 
anxious to become familiar with the lay- 
patron of the living, or the Home Secretary 
of the day; and he need not expiain how 
injurious that must be to the Church. 
With regard to the people, the effect had 
been no less injurious, they had been led 
to secede from the Church and remain 
hostile to it, or else had sank into an utter 
indifierence as to whether they belonged 
to any Church at all, for them the most 
dangerous state into which they could fall. 

Mr. Potter moved that the House be 
counted. 

The House was counted out, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 19, 1835. 


MinuTeEs.] Petitions presented. By Lord BroucHaM, from 
Perth, for Amending the Game-Laws; from the Glasgow, 
Radical Association, against the Bishops having seats in 
the House of Peers; from Flintshire, for Abolishing Im- 
prisonment for Debt; from a Number of Places, for 
Church Reform, and against any further Grant of Money 
for Building Churches; from Glasgow, in favour of such 
a Grant, and for Protection to the Church of Scotland.— 
By the Earl of HAkEWoop, from Leeds, against the use 
of Spirits, and against allowing Beer to be drunk on the 
Premises of Beer-shops.—By Lord Lyrrieton, from 
Worcester, for the Repevl of the Duty on Newspaper 
Stamps. 


Execution or Wits’ Biit.] Lord 
Brougham said, that two Bills of very 
great public importance, relating to the 
devising and bequeathing of real and per- 
sonal property by will, lay upon their 
Lordships’ Table—‘* The Execution of 
Wills’ Bill, and the Executors Bill.” They 
had been sent up from the Commons, and 
had been read a first time, and he hoped 
there would be no objection to his then 
moving the second reading, with a view 
to send them to a Committee up stairs. 
One object of the first Bill, the Execution 
of Wills’ Bill, was to throw the protection 
of the law around the dying bed of those 
who had personal property to dispose of, 
and to prevent those undue practices 
which were sometimes resorted to by in- 
terested persons who wished to obtain the 
possession of that which did not belong 
to them, and which otherwise would pass 
to those who were better entitled to re- 
ceive it. By the law, as it at present stood, 
a will devising Real Property must be 
signed by three witnesses, while a will 
devising Personal Property required no 
witness whatever. Now, it was proposed, 
that in all cases, whether with reference 
to the devise of real or personal property, 
there should be two attesting wituesses. 
It was thought that the protection of the 
lawin that respect should be extended to the 
latter as well as to the former description of 
property, in order to prevent undue in- 
fluence being exerted, in cases where per- 
sonal property was to be devised. At 
present an individual might dispose of 
money to the amount of millions by a 
memorandum without witnesses. He had 
only to say, “‘ 1, John Nokes, bequeath 
so and so;” and it became a legal instru- 
ment. Such a state of things as this cer- 
tainly laid parties open to the operation of 
interested and undue influence. This 
absence of all form had led to so many 
instances of undue influence and fraud, 
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that Lord Hardwick, Lord Loughborough, 


and many other Chancellors, bad ex- 
pressed a strong desire that the provisions 
of the statute of frauds relative to real 
property should likewise extend to per- 
sonal property. This was one of the first 
improvements recommended by the Com- 
missioners who were appointed to inquire 
into the laws relating to real property, 
and the object of the measure now before 
their Lordships was, to render the execu- 
tion of wills, no matter to what descrip- 
tion of property they related, the same in 
all cases. According to the law as it 
stood at present, real property could not 
pass under a will unless it was attested by 
three witnesses, but an alteration was in- 
tended to be made in this respect. Two 
witnesses, it was thought, were quite 
sufficient to insure all that was necessary 
by way of security, and, therefore, after the 
passing of this Bill, real property would 
pass under a will attested by two wit- 
nesses, while personal property would not 
pass under a will which was not equally 
attested by two witnesses. At present it 
was by no means necessary that the sub- 
scription of the names of the witnesses 
should take place at the same period, 
although ordinarily the attestation by the 
witnesses took place ‘ in the presence of 
each other.” This Bill was meant to render 
that which was now the ordinary practice 
imperative, and such a rule he felt satis- 
fied would be conducive of very great ad- 
vantage, and prevent much useless and 
expensive litigation. These were the most 
important provisions of the Bill, but 
there were others wholly unimportant, 
but which might be more properly 
made the subject of investigation in the 
Committee. There was one point, how- 
ever, which he wished particularly to 
notice. As the law now stood, if a persou 
made a will, and afterwards contracted a 
marriage, and had a child by that mar- 
riage, it operated as a revocation of the 
will, on the ground that the will did not 
contain the presumed intentions of the 
testator, under the altered circumstances 
of the case, the law contemplating that 
he made his will under the supposition 
that he would die a bachelor. This was 
a matter which required consideration, 
and he had a doubt whether there was 
not another case that ought to be provided 
for. A friend of his, well known to many 
of their Lordships, made his will after his 
marriage, not being aware that his wife 
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was enceinte, and died, bequeathing a 
considerable landed estate to his wife and 
sister. His widow was brought to bed 
some months after his death, and, con- 
sequently, that child, a posthumous son, 
was left wholly unprovided for. But the 
individual upon whom the property de- 
volved, in the noblest manner gave up the 
estate to the boy. It was certainly not 
every day that such acts of extraordinary 
generosity were witnessed ; the individual, 
however, in thiscase, did so voluntarily, and 
as if it were entirely a matter of course. 
The law, however, should not be framed on 
the calculation of the existence of such 
generosity, for, unfortunately, all men 
could not afford to practise—nor would 
all men think of practising it. There were 
only two other matters contained in this 
Bill to which he should think it necessary 
to call the attention of their Lordships; 
the first was, regarding the execution of 
powers. This Bill proposed to enact that 
appointments by will should be executed 
like other wills, and be valid, aithough 
other solemnities required were not ob- 
served. This was a part of the measure 
with respect to which he entertained con- 
siderable doubt; for it appeared that it 
was rather strange to say there should be 


Execution of 


a total disregard of the law as to other 
solemnities required to be observed in the 


executicnofpowers of appointment. This 
alteration was founded upon a recom- 
mendation contained also in the Report 
of the Commissioners, but in which he 
must say he did not entirely concur. The 
last point to which he should refer re- 
garded alterations of wills. The Clause 
enacted, that no alteration ina will should 
have any effect, unless executed in the 
same manner as the will, and the names 
of the witnesses were written by them on 
the margin. At present this might be 
done by the same witnesses, or any other, 
and the clause was not exactly clear on 
this point; it was not, however, a very 
material one, and might easily be made 
sufficiently clear in the Committee. The 
noble and learned Lord, in conclusion, 
moved, that the Bill be now read a second 
time. 

Lord Abinger thought that no alteration 
in laws relating to the transmission of 
property should take place without full and 
mature deliberation. It was not at all im- 
probable that it would be expedient to 
adopt some of the suggestions contained in 
this measure; but then there were others 
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to which strong objection might be taken, 
and for his own part he should prefer 
adhering to the Statute of Frauds, of 
Charles the Second, which rendered three 
witnesses to a will passing Real Property 
necessary, than adopting the proposition 
that two, or any other number, should be 
sufficient. The present practice of re- 
quiring the attention of three witnesses in 
all such cases had all the advantages of 
long-established usage in its favour, and 
for his part he should be unwilling to 
alter the law as it stood in this respect, 
unless it were shown that it was disad- 
vantageous or inconvenient. Without 
some evidence of this sort any alteration 
would be inexpedient; and, as regarded 
personal property, he could not help think- 
ing that a will, or testamentary paper in 
the hand-writing of a deceased person, 
was quite as indicative of his intention and 
wishes as if it had the signatures of two 
or any other number of witnesses to it. 

Lord Brougham said, that an exception 
in favour of such documents would be 
made, and he proposed to introduce an 
Amendment to that effect, into the Bill. 

Lord Abinger said, at all events, it was 
necessary that their Lordships should de- 
liberate well before they passed a measure 
of this importance. Even his noble and 
learned Friend himself had doubts respect- 
ing some of its enactments, and that being 
the case, he did not think they would be 
acting rightly if they passed the Bill 
through the present stage without ample 
and deliberate discussion. 

Lord Brougham begged to assure their 
Lordships that he was most anxious the 
measure should receive the fullest delibe- 
ration possible, and for that purpose, if 
their Lordships would allow the second 
reading to pass now, he would, instead of 
going into a Committee of the whole 
House, at once move that it be referred 
to a Select Committee up stairs, in order 
that every provision contained in it might 
be thoroughly and satisfactorily investi- 
gated. 

The Earl of Malmesbury thought, that 
a Motion of so much importance ought 
not to have been brought forward without 
notice, and, for himself, he must say, that 
there were provisions in this Bill of which 
he did not approve. 

Lord Denman fully agreed that no al- 
teration of the law on this subject should 
take place without the fullest deliberation. 
He certainly was favourable to the prin- 
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ciple of the Bill, but he, at the same time 
thought that discussion on the subject was 
necessary, if it were only for the purpose 
of making it known to the whole of the 
King’s subjects, in order that they might 
understand what the alterations were which 
it went to effect. This was one of those 
measures which had proceeded from the 
recommendation of the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the state of the 
law relating to Real Property. It had 
been in the House of Commons for more 
than one Session, and now came up from 
that House without any opposition hav- 
ing been offered to its progress; so that 
it was important their Lordships should 
give it no unnecessary delay. His noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Abinger) had 
expressed his readiness to adhere to the 
Statute of Frauds rather than adopt the 
change proposed to be made by this Bill; 
but did his noble and learned Friend 
forget the ruinous litigation which com- 
plying with the provisions of the Statute 
of Frauds gave rise to, and the little com- 
parative security which it afforded to pro- 
perty? Now, surely, the attestation of 
two persons was quite a sufficient guarantee 
in cases of wills. He had a strong feel- 
ing in favour of the Bill, and he begged 


to press it on their Lordships that delay 


should be avoided. He thought therefore 
that the better way, perhaps, would be to 
adopt the course suggested by his noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Brougham), and 
refer the Bill to a Committee up stairs for 
full investigation, 

The Earl of Malmesbury said, he could 
assure their Lordships that it was not his 
desire to give any delay whatever to the 
Bill; but he did think that, under all the 
circumstances, the Motion for reading it a 
second time should be deferred, say to 
Monday next. He certainly was averse 
to the change which the measure pro- 
posed. 

Lord Brougham admitted that the 
course he had taken in bringing forward 
such a Motion, without due notice, was 
irregular. He admitted that, and had been 
induced, however, to propose it to their 
Lordships in order that he might introduce 
some Amendments in the Bill. He could 
have no objection as_ their Lordships 
disapproved of the course, to adjourn the 
subject till Monday. 

The Second Reading postponed. 

PateNT 
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brought up the Report of the Commit- 
tee on the Patent Laws Bill, in which 
they proposed certain Amendments. The 
noble and learned Lord then moved that 
the Bill with the Amendments be printed 
and referred back to the Committee for 
further investigation. 


Ordered. 


Conspiracy IN IrEvanp.] The Earl 
of Roden said, that he had a Petition to 
present of an important and serious cha- 
racter, and he could assure their Lordships 
that the subject to which it related was 
one that was well deserving of the atten- 
tion of every Member of that House, more 
especially of the noble Lord at the head 
of his Majesty’s Government, whom he 
was glad to see in his place. he peti- 
tioner was a gentleman of high respect- 
ability, moral worth, and great  intelli- 
gence, and one who had frequently given 
important information respecting Ireland, 
to their Lordships’ House and the country. 
The reverend Sir Harcourt Lees was the 
individual from whom this petition pro- 
ceeded, and he stated, that he was pre- 
pared to prove on oath at the Bar of their 
Lordships’ House that a conspiracy now 
existed in Ireland, having for its object 
the overthrow of the Protestant religion 
in that country. The noble Lord then 
read the petition, which was as follows :—- 


“TO THE LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL 
IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 


“ The Petition of the reverend Sir Harcourt 
Lees, of Black Rock, in the county of Dublin, 
Baronet, most humbly showeth, 

“That Petitioner has, in successive peti- 
tions presented to Parliament, endeavoured to 
convince your honourable House that a dark 
and mysterious joint Radical and Romish con- 
spiracy, originally planned by the Jesuits, was 
silently but maturely progressing in Great 
Britain and Ireland, in close connection with 
foreign revolutionists, the ultimate design of 
which was (as it related to these islands), 
through the medium of treasonable associa- 
tions, to effect the overthrow of the Istablished 
Church and Monarchy of the empire, the se- 
paration of Ireland from Great Britain, the 
total extermination of the Protestants in this 
portion of the United Kingdom, and the para- 
mount and permanent establishment and as- 
cendancy of the superstitious, intolerant, and 
sanguinary tenets of the Church of Rome in 
Ireland. 

“ That, under the same unalterable convic- 
tion, founded upon, perhaps, a more perfect 
and profound knowledge of the entire ma- 
chinery of the Papal system and Ecclesiastical 
constitution, with the whole of their politico- 
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religious treasons in the British Isles for cen- 
turies past, than most individuals of the 
present age, your petitioner considers it to be 
his imperative, though most painful, duty, in 
order to save the nation from contemplated 
destruction, to re-assure your honourable 
House that he has in his possession information 
on oath, as well as other documents, to be 
supported by living evidence, containing mat- 
ters of the most awful importance to the secu- 
rity of the State. 

“ That it appears from the testimony of these 
witnesses, and also from sworn information in 
possession of petitioner, that certain indivi- 
duals of great weight and influence have been 
for a considerable time past intimately ac- 
quainted with the revolutionary designs con- 
templated by the leading conspirators in both 
countries, against not only the vested rights 
and property, but against the very existence 
of our venerable Church Establishment, as 
well as against the connection between Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

“ That petitioner will conclude by imploring 
your honourable House to adopt immediately 
the most advisable and summary mode in your 
power to enable you, and, through your in- 
vestigation, a fatally deluded people, to arrive 
at a perfect knowledge of the details and 
ultimate object of a dark and mysterious con- 
spiracy, originally framed by the Jesuits and 
Romish hierarchy, that, if not probed to the 
bottom and crushed, will inevitably terminate 
in the destruction of all lawful Government, 
through a sanguinary civil war. And he further 
earnestly, most humbly, and solemnly prays, 
that if the charges contained in his petition 
should be satisfactorily established on a Par- 
liamentary investigation, your honourable 
House will afford protection to the Estab- 
lished Church, and permanent security to the 
Monarchy and liberties of the United Empire 
by the instantaneous adoption of a Legislative 
measure excluding from Parliament and the 
Councils of the nation a sect, the essential 
principles of whose politico-religious system 
ever has, as all history lamentably proves, 
pledged them, and ever must pledge them, to 
struggle for the erection of Papal ascendancy 
over the Protestant institutions and Monarchy 
of these realms. From a full persuasion of 
the truth and awful importance of all he has 
asserted your petitioner reiterates his prayer 
for the repeal of the Roman Catholic Relief 
Bill, passed in the year 1829. 

“And petitioner, as in duty bound, will 
ever pray.” 

He had the pleasure, the noble Lord con- 
tinued, of the acquaintance of the reverend 
Gentleman whose petition this was; and, 
although he might consider Sir Harcourt 
Lees, a little too hasty and wild in some 
instances, he knew that many of his pre- 
dictions had come to pass. From what he 
(the Earl of Roden) knew of Ireland, he 
was prepared to believe that such a con- 
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spiracy as the petitioner alluded to actually 
existed, and that if it were not speedily 
arrested that country must finally be over- 
whelmed with misery and ruin. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 19, 1835. 


MinutEs.] New Writ issued. A New Writ was ordered 
on the Motion of Mr. E. J. STanney, for Bury St. 
Edmond’s, in the room of Lord CHARLES Fitzroy, 
Chamberlain to his Majesty’s Household. 

Bill. Read a third time :—Capital Punishments. 

Petitions presented. By General SHARPE, from the Hand- 
loom Weavers of Sanquhar, for a Board of Trade.—By 
Sir Grorce Crews, from the Clergy of Matlock, for 
Protection to the Protestant Church of Ireland; from 
Belper, for a Clause in the Western Railway Bill, to pre- 
vent Sunday Travelling.—-By Mr. Pryse Pryse, from 
three Places, for the Better Observance of the Sabbath.— 
By Mr. Serjeant Jackson, from Cork, against any further 
Grant to Maynooth College.-—By Mr. G .J. Hearucore, 
from Hawley, for an Inquiry, into the Operation of the 
Slavery Abolition Act.—By Mr. INGHAM, from the Ship- 
owners and others of South Shields, against any Alteration 
in the Timber Duties.—By Dr. Bowrine, from the 
Unitarians of Bath, for an Alteration in the Dissenters 
Marriages’ Bill; from Port Glasgow, against any Altera- 
tion inthe Timber Duties.—By Mr. Gituon, from Fal- 
kirk, against any further Grant for Building Churehes in 
Scotland.—By Messrs. RIDLEY COLBoRNE, BowRINe, 
and M‘Cance, from several Places,—-for the Repeal of 
the Duties on Newspaper Stamps.—-By Mr. PLumprre, 
from several Places, against compelling Soldiers serving in 
Foreign Countries to attend Roman Catholic Chureh 
Ceremonies; from Northbourne, for Relief to the Agri- 
cultural Interest, from the East Kent Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, to the same effect ; from Margate and Ramsgate, 
against the Duty on Spirit Licenses.—By Sir EARDLEY 
Witnor, from Birmingham, against Drunkenness, and 
for Legal Measures to prevent it, 


Factories Acr.| Mr. Brotherton rose 
to present a Petition from an individual of 
the name of James Turner, residing at 
Manchester, complaining of certain prac- 
tices connected with the Factory Bill, and 
which he was confident the House, when 
informed of them, would be of opinion 
ought to be dispensed with. It would be 
in the recollection of the House that an 
Act had passed two years ago for re- 
gulating the labour of children in 
factories. That Act required that no 
children under eleven years of age should 
be employed in factories, without pro- 
ducing a certificate of a surgeon, to prove 
that they were of a proper age. The sur- 
geons, it appeared, were empowered under 
the Act, to charge sixpence for each cer- 
tificate they gave. A practice had ob- 
tained of requiring the children to produce 
certificates every time they changed their 
employers. This he conceived to be a 
very injurious practice, and, generally 
speaking, it was so considered—for his 
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part, he thought it also a very unjust one. 

Mr. Mark Phillips considered that the 
matter complained of was a very great 
hardship on the poor people. He had 
never expected that the Bill would give 
satisfaction to the class of people for 
whom the House was legislating, and he 
nowregretted much that he had beensotrue 
a prophet. The House would surely think 
that the payment of the 6d. was indeed a 
hardship upon people whose average earn- 
ing did not amount to more than 3s, per 
week—it actually operated as a preventive 
on the poor children from going from one 
employment where work was scarce to 
that of another master. He was sorry that 
the petitioner had not pointed out some 
means whereby the money for the certifi- 
cates might be furnished, in case the 
House should consider it necessary to retain 
that clause. The matter was well de- 
serving the attention of the House. 

Mr. Hindley was also of opinion that the 
matter was well deserving the interference 
of the House, because in many cases he 
thought the inspectors had far exceeded 
their duty. One of them, Mr.Richards, who 
was in the populous district of Manchester, 
had laid down a rule, whereby he had 
appointed one hundred and fifty surgeons, 
from whom only he would receive cer- 
tificates. He had also made it imperative 
upon boys or girls of sixteen years of age 
who changed their employment to produce 
a certificate ; and yet if, from any cause, 
they were within the month again to 
change they must again produce a fresh 
certificate, which made such a patronage 
as the appointment of surgeons valuable. 
In his report that gentleman stated, as his 
reason for always requiring fresh certifi- 
cates, that the children were much in the 
habit of changing from one master to 
another, and he thought the tax would 
have the effect of making them more 
steady; but he doubted whether the Bill 
gave him any such powers. ‘The hon. 
Member for Manchester regretted that a 
remedy had not been suggested ; but the 
amendment of the Act of last Session which 
he intended to propose would be a remedy. 
If some limitation were not fixed as to the 
age at which children should be employed 
in these factories, the relief the House 
was anxious to afford them would not be 
obtained. He had been told by a re- 
spectable manufacturer in Manchester, 
that even if a child was under ten years’ 
old the surgeon would grant a certificate 
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that the child was twelve years if the 
manufacturer said that the child would be 
useful to him. He was determined, when 
the estimate for the payment of the inspec- 
tors was brought forward, to oppose it 
until their reports, which he had frequently 
moved for, were laid upon the Table. 

Mr. Aglivnby bore testimony to the 
respectability of the petitioner and should 
most cordially support any measure of the 
hon. Member opposite for the relief of the 
working classes. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Maywnoorn Cotuece.}] Mr. Sergeant 
Jackson presented a Petition from several 
hundred inhabitants of Cork, praying that 
no further grant of public money might be 
allowed for Maynooth College. The peti- 
tioners complained that the interference 
of the Roman Catholic Clergy had done 
away with all freedom of election ; and 
that the Roman Catholics of Ireland were 
well able to support that establishment, 
as they paid in voluntary contributions to 
one man more than would support the 
College twice over. The clergymen edu- 
cated at Maynooth by the public bounty 
were not at all the most efficient promoters 
of peace and good will among the Irish 
people, for it was a notorious fact, of 
which every day’s experience furnished 
lamentable illustration, that they turned 
their chapels into political arenas, and 
used their pulpits as rostra from which to 
spout the most inflammatory doctrines to 
their misguided and credulous flocks—in 
fact, English gentlemen could form no 
adequate conception of the extent to which 
the priests carried the agitation disturbance. 
Everything English and Protestant was 
the subject of unceasing, and unmitigated 
attacks by the present race of priests edu- 
cated at Maynooth. At every election 
they were the busiest agents, and the 
greatest promoters of disturbance. 

Mr. O’ Dwyer said the Protestant Clergy 
interfered much more, and more mis- 
chievously, at elections than the priests. 

Mr. Shaw denied that there was any 
comparison between the two bodies. The 
Roman Catholic clergymen proposed and 
nominated candidates, and dragged the 
freeholders to the place of polling ina 
manner which, if it had been done by 
Protestant clergymen, he should consider 
most disgraceful. The Protestant clergy, 
no doubt, exercised the right of suffrage, 
but then they did not go beyond the pale 
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of that right, and become the stimulators 
to outrage and violence. Look to the con- 
duct of the Catholic clergy that week in 
Carlow; they were there found proposing 
and seconding the candidates, and, not 
content with that, they were exerting all 
their influence their station and calling 
gave them in marring the independence 
and purity of election by coercing the will 
of the electors, and goading on the popu- 
lace to violence and outrage. Their power, 
if not checked, would supersede the power 
of all law and Government, and spread 
general confusion and discord through- 
out the country. 

Mr. O’ Connell took the liberty of saying 
that the statements of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman were totally false. It 
was true that Catholic Clergymen had 
spoken at elections, and seconded the 
nomination of candidates; for instance, 
one of them seconded Mr. Vigors. a Pro- 
testant Member. ‘Their speeches were 
printed and published, and it would be 
seen that they did not deserve the character 
given them by the correspondents of the 
right hon, Gentleman as to their existing 
violence. Were there not many persons 
in Ireland who would be ready, and were 
exceedingly anxious for opportunities, to 
prosecute them, if they said one word that 
would make them liable? But their pro- 
tection was, that they carefully avoided 
violating the law, while, as men and 
citizens, they exercised that right to which 
they were entitled. But, on the other 
hand, there was violence used against the 
Catholics by the Orange party, particularly 
in one county, for no other reason than 
because they were Catholics. Was the 
right hon, Gentleman aware that almost 
all the Protestant clergy interfered with 
elections? [‘* No, no.”| He would tell 
them of one case where they did, and he 
could mention names if he chose. Mr, 
Mahony, of Dromore. But he utterly 
denied the charge against the Catholic 
clergy. 

Mr. Shaw would call the recollection of 
the House to a recent occasion, on which 
the hon. and learned Member made the 
same assertion respecting other corre- 
spondence which he (Mr. Shaw) had re- 
ceived. The hon. and learned Member 
then as confidently asserted as he did now 
that his (Mr. Shaw’s) information was false. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman was ever 
ready with his confident assertions, which 
were afterwards disproved. But what was 
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the result in the case he alluded to when 
inquiry was made? He would leave that 
to the judgment of the House. [Mr. 
O'Connell: What case do you allude to.] 
The case of David Murphy. 

Mr. O'Connell said, he would deny that 
his assertions were disproved in that case. 
Mr. Shaw’s own documents did not sub- 
stantiate his former accusation. 

Mr. Shaw—I leave that to the judgment 
of the House and the country. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Tirnes (EnGianp).| Captain Pechell 
rose pursuant to notice to present a Peti- 
tion from Samuel G. Pechell, Esq., a 
Captain in the Royal Navy, and farming 
his own land in the county of Hants, 
complaining of the vexatious proceeding 
of his vie ‘ar, the Rev. Thomas Cook Kemp 
and praying for a speedy Commutation of 
Tithes. The hon. Member begged to 
state that in the remarks he might feel it 
to be his duty to make, he did not intend 
to convey any censure on the clergy 
generally, but to show the necessity of 
altering the present law of Tithes. He 
then went on to say that he should re- 
quest the indulgence and favour of the 
House while he recapitulated some neces- 
sary details. As it could not be supposed 
that he should be very familiar with this 
subject, he trusted the kindness of the 
House would be extended to him. It ap- 
peared that in 1826, the Rev. Thomas 
Kemp entered on his vicarage, and im- 
mediately gave notice that all composi- 
tions for Tithes should cease, the peti- 
tioner’s composition at the time being 
192. 9s. Gd. though only valued at 77. 
19s. He had therefore been paying 117, 
10s. Gd. more than the value, which com- 
position however he was still willing to 
continue to the new vicar, knowing how 
essential it was to keep on a good footing 
with the clergyman, as well on his own ac- 
count, as being a Magistrate for the common 
benefit of society. The reverend Gentle- 
man however refused the old composition 
and actually proposed an increase of 20 per 
cent, which was of course refused by the 
whole parish. ‘The vicar then commenced 
a series of vexatious proceedings in tithing 
hay and grass, and positively made no dis- 
tinction between the grass cut daily 
for the use of the husbandry horses, and 
the grass cut for other purposes. At last 
a claim was set up for the tenth acre of 
all turnips grown on the farm, which be- 
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ing for the depasturing of the sheep, could 
not be tithed. This claim was resisted 
because the tithe of agistment for the 
sheep fed on those turnips had been ten- 
dered. The vicar then proposed to bring 
a friend to settle all differences; and this 
Friend actually turned out to be his own 
solicitor, who took advantage of the un- 
reserved conversation of the petitioner, 
the consequence of which was, that a no- 
tice was soon served on him of a suit be- 
ing cominenced in the Court of Exchequer 
gfor the tithes of turnips generally, and 
the vicar refused to make any specific 
demand which might have been settled 
either by arbitration or before two jus- 
tices. The trial however proceeded, the 
claim for turnips generally was aban- 
doned, but the tithe of turnips that had 
been pecked up in advance of the 
fold was demanded. ‘The custom of the 
country and the common practice is to 
peck up the turnips to prevent any dam- 
age to the flock by the turnip-greens and 
to prevent them from running to seed, 
The turnips in this case were pecked up or 
hoed in the part of the field not hurdled 
off but which was in the course of being 
so hurdled; and even part of the flock 
had access to the whole field. But the 
Chief Baron decided that because the 
entire flock had not access at the time of 
the pecking or hoeing the turnips so 
pecked up, they were liable to tithes, 
thus drawing a line beyond which turnips 
could not be hoed or pecked. Chief 
Baron Lyndhurst said the turnips might 
be pecked in the rear of the fold, but not 
in advance of it. Now was there ever 
anything so absurd as this and so very 
injurious to the system of turnip cultiva- 
tion? Ifthese turnips had been severed 
and removed from the spot either for sale 
or for feeding cattle and cows in a yard, 
then the vicar was clearly entitled to his 
tithe, and such could be easily set out. 
But how was it possible to set out the 
tithe of turnips hoed up and left on the 
spot for the sheep which already had had 
access to them? Therefore no distinc- 
tion is made between turnips pulled up 
for sale and those left on the ground for 
depasturage. Here therefore is a case in 
which the vicar gets the tithes of all 
sheep fed on the turnips and sold before 


the shearing time, as well as the tithe of 


all lamb and wool and the benefit of the 
manure produced on the ground for the 
succeeding crop. It appears that the 
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Chief Baron confounded this case of peck- 
ing up the turnips for feeding the flock 
on the spot with those cases decided 120 
years ago of turnips removed for sale. It 
is well known to many hon. Members 
connected with country affairs that form- 
erly turnips were only grown on the richer 
soils and were removed either for sale or 
for feeding in yards and stalls; but that 
in the modern system of cultivation the 
turnip crop has been adopted on very poor 
and inferior soils which were thereby pre- 
pared for a crop of corn, Now he con- 
tended that it was practically impossible to 
set out the tithe of turnips intended for de- 
pasturage ; and he defied the Chief Baron 
and all the Barons of the Exchequer to 
point out how the object could be at- 
tained, He even defied the hon. Mem- 
ber for Durham (Mr. A. Trevor), whom 
he did not at this moment see in his place 
and who had been designated as the con- 
duit pipe for conveying the opinions of 
the clergy, to shew how this was to be 
effected. It was well known that clover 
and grass cut for husbandry horses is 
exempt from being set out for tithes on 
account of the difficulty ; and it is here de- 
creed that no difficulty exists in setting 
out the tithe of turnips. Here, then, the 
right of tithe depends on the difficulty 
or facility that may be urged in setting it 
out. Hecould assure the House that this 
case need never have occurred had the vicar 
agreed to the old composition which was 
112. more than the value of the tithe; but 
instead of taking to the valuable composi- 
tion of his predecessor, he ventured to 
demand an increase of 20 per cent, when 
it was well known that the price of agri- 
cultural produce, depreciated as it was, 
would not authorise any such increased 
demand; and notwithstanding the unfa- 
vourable decree of the Court of Exche- 
quer, the petitioner would not at this 
moment have approached the House but 
for continued threatened proceedings on 
the part of the vicar, should the petitioner 
venture to peck up his turnips. The pe- 
titioner had invested his capital in farm- 
ing land, and he now found himself im- 
peded in his pursuits by the conduct of 
the rev. Gentleman. He would now pro- 
ceed to shew the consequence of the peti- 
tioner’s not submitting to the imposition 
of 20 per cent on an already overcharged 
composition, by stating that the petitioner 
was decreed in the costs of the suit for the 
claim of turnips pecked, which claim 
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amounted to 3/7. 6s., though valued at no 
more than at 30s. He would now just 
state the items, and he was thereby en- 
abled to make mention of the honourable 
conduct of the solicitor and counsel for 
the petitioner, who viewing the injustice 
of the case had acted gratuitously, only 
charging expenses out of pocket. 


Plaintiff's costs were reduced on taxa- f 4 
tion from 2501.to <« + « - 26 
Paid a Commissioner’ - - .s 38 10 0 
Tithe of turnips claimed + - = 5 60 
Plaintiff’s (the Vicar’s) demand - + +207 18 5 
Petitioner's (the defendant's) Solicitor‘s 110 10 6 
eS 8 ee es 
Total paid - 
for the demand of 66s. Tithe of turnips 
valued at 30s. that had been pecked up 
in advance of the fold, and which being 


under 102. might have been settled out of 


Court. Capt. P. then read the petition, 
which prayed for a speedy and compul- 
sory Commutation of Tithes. 

Mr. Estcourt felt obliged to say, that 
he could not think that the case had been 
fairly stated. It was impossible that the 
reverend gentleman would have run the 
risk of expending upwards of 2001., for 
the purpose of recovering the trifling sum 
of 32. 6s. if he could have gone before a 
magistrate. 


The only object of the peti- 
tion appeared to him to be to show the 
hardship of the proceeding in the Court 
of Exchequer, and to lay before the House 
the fact of the Lord Chief Baron having 


taken a wrong view of the matter. If 
such were the object of the petition, it 
was properly enough brought before the 
House. If such were really the intention 
the House would take time to consider of 
the case before coming to a decision. He, 
for one, was inclined to believe in the law 
of the Lord Chief Baron, in preference to 
that of the gallant officer. He had no 
doubt but that the clergyman had been 
driven to take the course he had done. 
The Attorney-General said, that it 
seemed to him a very proper petition to 
bring before the House, in order to show 
the state of the law of the land as it at 
present stood, and in order to induce the 
Legislature to alter it. He must protest, 
however, against that House being in any 
manner considered as a court of appeal 
from any of the courts in Westminster 
Hall. Though he differed from the 
opinions of the noble Lord who decided 
the case, still he was eminent for his learn- 
ing and impartiality, and he had no doubt 
but the decree was made in strict con- 
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formity with the law of the land. In fact, 
the gallant officer had stated that the de- 
cision was founded upon other decisions 
of 150 years ago. It was to be borne in 
mind, that during that time there had 
been no alteration in the law, and the 
learned Baron was bound to take the law 
as he found it. 

Mr. Hume did not understand the pe- 
tition to be brought forward in the nature 
of an appeal at all, but for the purpose of 
showing the absolute necessity for a change 
in the law, which, as it now stood, obliged 
a party to incur an expense of near 400J. 
in the recovery of a paltry sum of 32. 10s. 
It was all, too, for the support of the 
Church. Would any one say that tithes 
were to be appropriated to other than 
Church purposes? This suit was for the 
purpose of recovering tithes, therefore, 
the support of the Church, which, in con- 
sequence of these iniquitous suits, had 
become a curse to the country. He 
trusted that the Ministry would not allow 
an hour to pass which they could possibly 
avoid before bringing in an alteration in 
he law in that respect. 

Sir Robert Inglis thought it highly unfair 
touse a single case as the means of anattack 
on theclergyin general. Because a single 
instance of grievance was alleged, was 
that a fair ground for affixing a general 
stigma on the whole Church? Besides, 
it should be recollected that one-third of 
the tithes in England belonged to laymen, 
and if oppression was suffered in conse- 
quence of tithes, the whole offence was 
not chargeable to the Church. What was 
a clergyman to do if this tithe were not 
paid, but appeal to the law for redress ? 

Mr. Gillon looked upon the petition as 
calling the attention of the House to a 
scandalous oppression which, it appeared 
to him, had been practised in this case. 
The clergyman claimed tithes upon turnips 
grown in a field upon which the sheep fed, 
of whose fleeces he was afterwards to re- 
ceive the tithe. A case of more gross ra- 
pacity was never witnessed. The legal 
profession had been accused of rapacity, 
but so great was the impression of the 
hardship inflicted in this case, that the 
counsel and solicitor acted gratuitously, 
and the rapacity was all transferred to the 
clergyman. He trusted that the House 
would soon pass a law for the commuta- 
tion of tithes. 

Lord Sandon thought it was rather 
hard upon individuals who bad no oppor- 
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tunity of defending themselves, that they 
should be wantonly assailed in that House. 
In what other place but that did they 
find judges deciding upon the representa- 
tion of one party, and reprobating those 
who had not even the opportunity of de- 
fending themselves? There was nothing 
more valuable than the right of petition ; 
but there was no right which was so much 
abused in its being made the means of 
assailing the character of others. A ty- 
rannical use was made of it; and there 
was nothing hon. Gentlemen should be 
more careful of than in their comments 
upon petitions which libelled the cha- 
racters of those who were absent. Upon 
the face of the petition which had been 
presented the entire facts, it was evident, 
had not been stated. There must have 
been some motive beyond that of recover- 
ing 30s. to induce any one to go to an 
expense of 200/. What was the situation 
of the clergyman? He depended upon 
the payment by his flock of certain dues. 
In certain cases these were withheld, and 
if he enforced his claim, he was called an 
oppressor, and if he did not he might 
starve. Again he implored of hon. Gen- 


tlemen to be somewhat delicate in their 
attacks upon the characters of those who 


were not present to defend themselves. 

Mr. Arihur Trevor protested against 
these attacks on the clergy in general as 
most unjust and undeserved, It was the 
duty of the Government to release the 
clergy from these annoyances, by securing 
to them a fair provision. 

Captain Pechell, in reply, delared that 
he threw back all the insinuations levelled 
against himself and the petitioner, and 
though the hon. Member for Durham 
begged to enter his protest as usual, he 
(Captain Pechell) should also enter his 
against any interference that there was 
any thing contained in the petition which 
he was not prepared to prove. The case, 
unfortunately, was not anovel one ; there 
had been petitions last year presented by 
the hon. Member for Hampshire, express- 
ing the alarm felt by the occupiers of the 
parishes in the neighbourhood of the 
reverend Mr. Kemp, at the decree obtain- 
ed by that reverend gentleman in the 
Court of Exchequer; and as due notice 
had been given to him as well as to the 
late Chief Baron that the petition now in 
his (Captain Pechell’s) hand would he 
presented this day, there was no cause, at 
any rate, for saying an opportunity had 
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not been afforded of rebutting the charges 
advanced against the reverend gentleman, 
This petition was not presented unad- 
visedly, and he assured the House that he 
would not have undertaken its advocacy 
had there been the slightest cause for 
suspecting even that there could be any 
concealed fact lying behind, as was as- 
sumed by the hon. Member for Oxford 
University. It was very clear that this 
petition was not an appeal from the de- 
cision of the Court of Exchequer, for its 
prayer was for a commutation of tithes. 
The Attorney-General had mistaken him 
in saying that this decree was founded on 
cases decided 150 years ago. What he 
said was, that the Chief Baron asserted 
that plaintiff’s case was supported by con- 
current decisions; but all the cases pro- 
duced were decided ‘ 120 years ago, and 
were for turnips severed and drawn and 
removed either for sale or for feeding 
cattle and cows.” This claim and annoy- 
ance for tithe of turnips, although unpre- 
cedented in this country, had been at- 
tempted in Spain; and singular enough 
was it that he should have discovered 
such a fact at this precise moment. In 
1828, the Ecclesiastical Chapter of Sara- 
gossa demanded the tithe of turnips from 
the market gardeners, who resisted the 
imposition as illegal and oppressive ; and 
the question was decided by the primary 
tribunal in favour of the gardeners. But 
mark what followed. It was brought be- 
fore a higher court where the influence of 
churchmen prevailed, and the exaction 
was confirmed. The people, however, 
paraded the streets and blockaded the 
town, and cried “ long live the king, and 
no tithe on vegetables.” The Captain 
General, to put an end to the tumult, de- 
clared that the tithe should not be further 
exacted, and that the seizure should be 
taken off. The petitioner now placed his 
case in the hands of the House, suffering, 
as he was under the costs of the suit, 
which decided that no turnips could be 
pecked in advance of the fold, which law 
went forth into the country to the alarm 
of those who had flocks. Although it 
had been said that blood could not be 
obtained from a turnip, he trusted that 
this petition would be the means of draw- 
ing the attention of the House to this 
branch of the subject when the Tithe Bill 
came before it. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 
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Lorp Extort’s Mission.] Mr. Thomas 
Duncombe, in moving according to the 
notice which he had given, for the pro- 
duction of papers relating to the Conven- 
tion that had been entered into respecting 
the prisoners taken by either of the bel- 
ligerent armies in the north of Spain, 
could not help observing that there was 
no similar instance in our Parliamentary 
history where foreign politics and the re- 
lations of foreign powers with this 
country had been so much disregarded— 
he might almost say totally neglected — 
as they had been during the present 
Session : therefore it was, that he was par- 
ticularly anxious to call the attention of 
the House to the subject. He was satis- 
fied that it would have a mischievous 
effect on the internal affairs of Spain, if 
the lips of Members of that House re- 
mained longer closed on the subject of 
the Convention. He lamented that he 
did not see in his place the noble Lord the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and he re- 
gretted it the more particularly, for if 
there was one branch of foreign policy 
more than another in which the noble 
Lord had evinced a lively interest in the 
establishment of freedom abroad, it was 
in the conduct and opinions he had 


manifested with regard to the Peninsula, 
to the distracted state of which he (Mr. 
Duncombe) wished to call the attention of 


the House. When Lord Eliot and 
Colonel Gurwood were sent to Spain, he 
put a question to the noble Lord, then 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, to 
ascertain whether the object of the 
mission was to promote or oppose Don 
Carlos in endeavouring to obtain the 
Crown of Spain? This question was 
asked in consequence of an observation 
made by the Duke of Wellington in a 
speech he delivered in August last year. 
On the occasion he alluded to, Lord Mel- 
bourne was asked respecting Colonel 
Caradoc being sent into the Peninsula, 
when that noble Lord answered, that the 
gallant Officer had been sent there, that 
the British Government might be more 
quickly as well as more accurately in- 
formed as to the state of affairs in that 
quarter. The Duke of Wellington then 
observed with respect to the mission of 
Colonel Caradoc, that it was not usual to 
send persons to the head-quarters of an 
army unless as a sort of ally, and with 
the intention of giving countenance to 
the cause. His object, then, was to 
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know whether Lord Eliot and Colonel Gur- 
wood went to the bead-quarters of Don 
Carlos as a sort of ally. The noble Lord 
(Lord Mahon) replied, at the time he had 
just alluded to, that the object of the Go- 
vernment in sending out the two Commis- 
sioners was to put an end to the system 
of warfare then prevailing. He alluded 
to the destruction of the villages, the 
massacre of the inhabitants, the putting to 
death the soldiers taken on each side, and 
said that no part of the object they had 
in view was to support in any way the 
cause of Don Carlos. Now he would 
ask whether any mission that could be 
sent out was more likely to advance a 
cause than this was to promote the suc- 
cess of the usurpation of Don Carlos. He 
wished the House to bear in mind the re- 
lations this country bore to Spain and 
Portugal and France in August last, when 
the treaty had been entered into which 
was known by the name of the Quadri- 
partite Treaty. In this treaty Spain and 
Portugal mutually engaged to assist each 
other in expelling the persons who at- 
tempted to usurp the thrones of those 
countries from Spain and Portugal, and 
England and France were contracting 
parties to this treaty. France engaged to 
co-operate in any manner that the other 
three Allied Powers agreed, to promote 
the objects of the Treaty, and bound her- 
self that no arms, ammunition, or armed 
men should depart from that country for 
the service or to promote the cause of the 
Pretender to the throne of Spain; and 
England engaged to co-operate withanaval 
force and to afford assistance by arms or 
ammunition to the legitimate sovereign of 
the Peninsula. This had been designated 
an abominable treaty in another place, he 
supposed because if it had been carried 
properly into effect that it must have put 
an end to Don Carlos’s progress in Spain. 
Notwithstanding this treaty it appeared 
that British Commissioners had been sent 
to Don Carlos under a plea of humanity, 
although he had been proclaimed a 
traitor in Spain, and had been virtually 
acknowledged to be so by both England 
and France. ‘The convention which had 
been entered into with him could have no 
other result than to give a more per- 
manent form to that person’s authority 
than otherwise would have been the case, 
and to continue that waste of human life 
and those acts of treachery and cruelty 
which the parties who promoted it con- 
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tended they entered into with a wish to 
stop. With both Colonel Gurwood and 
Lord Eliot he had been many years ac- 
quainted, and for both of them he enter- 
tained the highest feelings of respect. He 
believed that a more amiable man in 
private life than Lord Eliot did not exist, 
or a more upright man in public life; but 
he only complained of them now as 


agents of a Government whose system of 


foreign policy he was opposed to. Ile 
found, by the public papers, that the 
Convention was to place the soldiers of 
the usurper, or rather these traitors to their 
country, on the same footing as the sol- 
diers of the Queen. The object of those 
persons who were to be protected was to 
subvert a Government which this country, 
by a solemn treaty, had declared to be 
legitimate. One of the articles of this 
Convention stated, that “during the pre- 
sent contest no person whatever should 
be deprived of life on account of political 
opinions, without being judged and con- 
demned previously according to the Jaws, 
decrees and ordinances existing in Spain.” 
He should like to know how this agree- 
ment could operate, unless to give force to 
the decrees and ordinances of Don Carlos. 
That person contended that, as an abso- 
lute monarch, whatever he made a decree 
became a lawof the land. He should like 
also to know what difference there would 
be in the treatment of the Spanish soldiers 
or the British volunteers, in any decree 
made by theperson he alluded to. Inhisopin- 
jon, there never had been anything more 
monstrous than this part of the Convention, 
for it conferred power on men in a country 
where, by their conduct, they had divested 
themselves of all the rights they had pre- 
viously possessed. He had an authority, 
which he would quote, which authorised 
him in saying that Don Carlos had put 
himself out of the protection of the law of 
all nations. The authority he alluded to 
was Vattel, who said that those who took 
arms with traitors might be charged, and 
were responsible, for all the horrors of the 
war, and for the outrages and crimes com- 
mitted in it. In this case, however, the 
rights of loyal soldiers were put on exactly 
the same footing as rebels; and yet they 
were told that the Convention had only 
been entered into from a feeling of hu- 
manity. He should like to know where 
was this humanity the late Government 
was so anxious to display, when they 
suffered Poland to be devastated, and that 
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brave people to be removed into distant 
and barbarous countries ?- What would the 
Autocrat of Russia have said, if we had 
sent to him Commissioners, to say that no 
Poles should be punished until they had 
been tried and condemned by the Polish 
laws? There was another occasion in 
Spain, when it might have been thought 
that humanity wouid have dictated inter- 
ference; be meant when Torrijos and his 
companiovs had been murdered at Malaga. 
They never heard of interference dictated 
by humanity in such cases as these, because 
the cruelties were perpetrated by despots, 
The late Ministers made no attempt to put 
a stop to the outrages on one side, but 
they determined to prevent the extreme 
punishment being inflicted on those who 
had carried civil war into the country. 
This was not the only form in which 
liberty had been injured by the late Con- 
vention. They had had an intimation of 
what had taken place in a conversation 
between Louis Philippe and the British 
Commissioners, a Conversation most com- 
plimentary and encouraging to Don Carlos 
and his party, and injurious to the cause 
of the Queen. He trusted that he should 
have that conversation explained at least, 
for he knew that it could not be denied. 
If this was not explained satisfactorily, he 
should like to know how they could place 
any reliance on the Commissioners. He 
knew that arms and ammunition had been 
sent from this country to Don Carlos, and 
nobody could doubt that the Neapolitan 
Court sided with that person. Was not 
the promotion of the liberties of the 
Peninsula a fit subject for British talent ? 
Spain now looked to England alone, as 
she had repeatedly done before, to protect 
her independence. Her liberties now 
trembled in the balance; and he believed, 
that if the House of Commons would 
speak out, and would repudiate the terms 
of the Convention, that it was not too late. 
He would not trouble the House at greater 
length, but would conclude with observing, 
that he did not wish to ask for any papers 
that would affect any negotiation in pro- 
gress, but only for such information as 
would throw a light on the subject of the 
negotiations. He concluded by moving 
that an Address be presented to his Ma- 


jesty, praying that he would order to be 


laid before the House a Copy of the In- 
structions sent to Lord Eliot and Colonel 
Gurwood upon their late mission to Spain, 
together with Copies of all Reports and 
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Communications made to the British 
Government by those Commissioners ; and 
also for a Copy of any Convention for the 
exchange of prisoners proposed by Lord 
Eliot, and signed by the Commander-in- 


Chief of the armies in the provinces of 


Guipuscoa, Alava, Biscay, and the king- 
dom of Navarre. 

Lord John Russel said that, in the first 
place, he had to apologise for the absence 
ofhisnoble Friend, the Secretary forPoreign 
Affairs. He would have been present, had 
it not been that he had been required to 
attend his Majesty at Windsor. With regard 
to the Motion of his hon, Friend, he begged 
to state that he had seen the Convention 
that had been entered into by Lord Eliot 
and Colonel Gurwood between the com- 
manders of the contending armies in the 
Biscayan provinces, and his Majesty’s 
Government would have no objection to 
lay it before the House. With respect to 
the instructions given to Colonel Gurwood, 
he begged to observe that he did not 
believe that there was any instance of any 
justructions having been made public ; 
and he doubted whether it would not be 
found extremely inconvenient to lay in- 
structions of this nature before Parliament. 
With respect to the second part of the 


Motion, that all the reports and communi- 
cations of Lord Eliot and Colonel Gurwood 
should be laid before the House, he must 
say that such a course was most unusual, 
and it would not be for the convenience of 
his Majesty’s service, or for the promotion 
of the public good, to lay the papers 


before Parliament. His hon. Friend was 
aware that the contest going on in Spain 
had been carried on with great fierceness 
on both sides, and a Convention had been 
entered into between the two _ parties, 
through the intervention of the Commis- 
sioners, to diminish the shedding of human 
blood. He did not think that it would be 
proper to lay before the House any portion 
of the documents, until they could be 
wholly laid on the Table. With respect 
to the general argument of his hon. Friend, 
he would only say, that the object of send- 
ing the Commissioners out was to put a 
stop to the useless bloodshed going on in 
Spain, and to the manner in which the 
war was carried on in Spain. From the 
papers he had seen in the Foreign-oflice, 
the Duke of Wellington seemed to have 
carried into effect most fairly and strictly 
the provisions of the treaty signed last 
year by the Four Powers; therefore he did 
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not agree with his hon. Friend in the 
charge he had brought against the late 
Government of not having acted with good 
faith with respect to that treaty. 

Dr. Bowring said, he would be the last 
person in the House to urge the production 
of papers in any case in which their being 
furnished would be likely to embarrass the 
Members of the Government. He felt 
bound to add, however, that it was with 
great gratification that he saw this subject 
introduced to the notice of the House. 
The people of Spain were looking, with 
great anxiety, to what was the feeling of 
this country with respect to the great 
struggle in which they were engaged. In 
that country existed all the elements ne- 
cessary to the establishment of their future 
liberty; the slightest expression of syin- 
pathy on the part of England would in. 
sure their complete developement. No oue 
who had not visited Spain could judge of 
the degree of atlection which was there 
felt towards this country, or ol the extent 
to which she relied on us for countenance 
and encouragement ; no one who had not 
visited Spain could know how completely 
our Interests were associated with hers, o1 
how intimately were connected with her 
success, in her present struggle, the cause 
of Reform in this country, and of general 
freedom. If there was any deficiency of 
sympathy in this country with the cause 
of good government in Spain, it might be 
referred to the fact that the Spanish go- 
vernment had not rendered justice Lo the 
Don Carlos, inthe North, 
had associated himself with certain popular 


Spanish p ople. 


feelings; and the existing government of 
Spain had experienced much dithculty, 
because it had not, by liberal measures, 
sufficiently identified itself with the m- 
terests of the people. The name of Don 
Carlos had been associated by the people 
with ancient and popular institutions, and 
the government of the Queen had perilled 
its cause from a want of liberality. It had 
not found a response to its call in the 
hearts of the people; it had not even 
courted an alliance with them; it had 
shackled the press, and instead of acting 
on principles of freedom and liberality, 
had adopted the maxims of arbitrary power, 
If the Spanish government acted as it 
ought, there was no danger for the cause, 
No country in the world was better cal- 
culated for popular institutions; and the 
time might arrive when Spain would be as 
great as at those periods of her history 
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with which everything exalted was asso- 
ciated. It could not be too often repeated 
that there was no country in which more 
of the elements of freedom existed than in 
Spain. He hoped, therefore, that its go- 
vernment would associate itself with the 
recollections of ancient greatness, and 
establish a system of constitutional free- 
dom on a sound and enduring basis. 
Viscount Mahon concurred with the 
noble Lord in regretting the absence of 
the noble Lord, the Secretary of State for 
the Foreign Department, because, though 
that noble Lord was, of course, bound to 
obey the summons of his Majesty, yet it 
would have been much more satisfactory 
to have heard from the noble Lord himself, 
who, from the office he held, must be much 
more conversant with them, a statement 
of some of the details connected with this 
subject. He only expressed his personal 
feelings when he declared his regret that 
the noble Lord opposite thought it his 
duty to refuse the papers for which the 
hon. Member for Finsbury moved; but 
the noble Lord having said, that not to 
refuse the papers would be to establish a 
bad precedent, and to take a course which 
would be inconvenient to the public service, 
he considered himself bound to yield his 


He 


assent to the noble Lord’s objection. 
begged to inform the House, however, that 
he was authorized by the Duke of Wel- 
lington to state that, as far as his, the 
noble Duke’s, feelings and wishes were 
concerned, he was not only willing, but 


desirous that his instructions to Lord 
Eliot, his dispatches to Lord Eliot, and 
also that the previous correspondence from 
Madrid — indeed, that everything which 
could bear on the present Question should 
be produced. He was, at the same time, 
authorized by the Duke of Wellington to 
state, that he did not in the least wish to 
press on his Majesty’s Government to pro- 
duce papers that they thought ought, under 
the circumstances, to be withheld; but the 
noble Duke was persu:ded that the more 
closely this question was examined in all 
its bearings, the more it would be seen 
how completely unfounded were the attacks 
which had been made on his Administra- 
tion. He confessed he had witnessed, with 
great surprise, the attacks on the Duke of 
Wellington in connexion with this sub- 
ject; and he alluded not merely to those 
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of this evening, but also to others out of | 


this House. If ever there was a transaction 
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the reach of party spirit— which was 
founded on no principles but those of 
justice and humanity—which was stained 
by no motive mean or sordid—he should 
say, it was that convention which the 
Duke of Wellington so judiciously framed, 
and which Lord Eliot so ably and judici- 
ously executed. He trusted he might be 
allowed to add that, in his opinion, and, 
if he were not misinformed, also in the 
opinion of his Majesty’s Government, Lord 
Eliot had done himself great credit by the 
skill, judgment, and temper with which 
he had conducted that difficult negotia- 
tion. He hoped the country would, at 
some future time, derive the great advant- 
ages of Lord Eliot being employed in some 
still more difficult and important mission. 
To return to the Convention: he really 
could scarcely believe that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury could be aware of the 
system of barbarity which previously ex- 
isted, In Navarre the prisoners on both 
sides were, on being taken, cruelly treated, 
and a few hours afterwards killed. If the 
hou. Member had been more fully informed 
on these points, he would surely not have 
indulged in the observations he made, 
he would surely not have disapproved 
of a transaction which tended to put 
an end to such a system. He was per- 
suaded that the hon. Member would 
have taken a very different view of the 
subject, if he could only have witnessed 
that which the letters of Lord Eliot and 
Colonel Gurwood described. They stated, 
that on the very evening when Lord Eliot 
reached the head-quarters of Zumala- 
carreguy there were twelve or fifteen pri- 
soners that had been taken in the course 
of the day, and were ordered to be shot 
the next morning; but Lord Eliot inter- 
ceded to save them, and Zumalacarreguy 
acceded to his request. When the pri- 
soners were informed that they owed their 
lives to Lord Eliot’s humanity, they natu- 
rally expressed the greatest joy and the 
deepest gratitude to their deliverer. If 
such facts as these had come to the 
knowledge of the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury, and to the House generally, he was 
confident that a very different feeling 
must prevail. He thought the ques- 
tion one in which all civilized nations 
were interested. Not only ought nations 
to be bound together by the common 
feelings of civilization and humanity, but 
as they were all exposed to the chance of 
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which he should have thought was beyond | civil war, it was to their interest to pre- 
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vent a precedent being sect for a most 
rancorous and exterminating animosity 
being indulged in. But the hon. Member 
for Finsbury stated that this Convention 
was unfavourable to the established Go- 
vernment of Spain. So far from that 
being the case he could assert that the 
mission was undertaken with the full con- 
currence of General Alava; the Conven- 
tion was submitted to him before Lord 
Eliot’s departure, and he most completely 
concurred in it. He would refer, also, to 
a declaration made by Martinez de la 
Rosa, a statesman whose talents and 
public character were, as they ought 
to be universally respected. In answer 
to an attack made in the Chamber, of 
Procuradores by Signior Galiano, that 
eminent statesman took the opportunity 
of defending every point of the Convention 
as favourable to the Queen’s interest, and 
to the Queen’s Government. Martinez de 
la Rosa not content however with that, 
went on to bear testimony to the conduct 
of the late Administration m a manner so 
gratifying to his feelings that he trusted 


the House would allow him to bring it to | 


their recollection. The Minister to whom 
he was adverting stated with reference to 
the Duke of Wellington and his right hon, 
Friend, the Member for Tamworth that 
“He must say all their official conduct 
towards Spain had been marked by a strict 
and honourable fulfilment of the treaties, 
and every act of theirs bespoke a wish 
to befriend the Queen’s Government.” 
This was after the Duke of Wellington 
and his right hon. Friend had resigned 
office, so that there could not have existed 


any political interest to prompt the gratify- | 


ing testimony borne. He would also beg 


leave to refer the hon. Gentleman to a | 


letter be perhaps had seen in the public 


papers from General Cordova, and which | 
had always borne, and which he trusted 


appeared in the Spanish papers on the 
19th of last month. That General, who 


was second in command in the army of | 


the Queen of Spain, entered, in that letter, 
into a defence of every article of the 
treaty. The letter stated that the lives of 
not less than five hundred of the Queen’s 
soldiers, and one hundred of the urban- 
guards, had been saved in consequence of 
the Convention. Perhaps, however, the 
hon. Gentleman would say, ‘‘ Yes, but 
much greater advantages were derived 
from the Convention, by the Carlists ; how 
many of them were saved?” His reply 
would be—not one. General Cordova 
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ject. 
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stated that not one of Don Carlos’s army 
received any advantage from the Conven- 
tion. Now, unless the hon. Member for 
Finsbury thought he better understood the 
interest of the Queen of Spain than the 
Queen’s Prime Minister, or than the 
Queen’s own General, or than the 
Queen’s own Minister in London—un- 
less the hon. Gentleman thought this, it 
really did appear to him that he had 
given such testimony as must change the 
opinion of the hon. Gentleman on this sub- 
In the Convention as at first pro- 
posed, the Queen’s General suggested 
several alterations, which were agreed to. 
He would also add to the list of facts 
he had furnished, that after the Conven- 
tion was proposed and signed by Lord 
Eliot and General Zumalacarreguy, at that 
time it being considered only a stipula- 
tion, the Queen attached great import- 
tance to its being converted into a Conven- 
tion, so that the Convention was as much 
the act of the Queen of Spain’s Govern- 
iment as it was that of the late Adminis- 
tration. He would take this opportunity 
of adverting to a notice he bad thought 
right to give of a Motion relating to the 
recent Order in Council; he had no wish 
to interfere inconveniently with the busi- 
ness conducted by the Government, but 
he thought the House would feel that if the 
subject was to be discussed at all, there 
ought not to be much, delay in bringing 
it forward. When that Motion came 
before the House he could enter more 
fully into matters respecting Spain, than 
he should feel himself justified in doing on 
the present occasion. He believed, how- 
ever it would be found that the Conven- 
tion concluded by Lord Eliot would be 
honourable to the English Government, 
beneficial to the Government of Spain, 
and worthy the high character this country 
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it would always be the wish of this House 
to adhere to aud maintain. 

Mr. Cressett Pelham was understood 
to argue against the principle of inter- 
ference in the civil wars of neighbouring 
States, and the danger of establishing a 
precedent for foreign interference in Eng- 
land. What, he would ask, would Oliver 
Cromwell have said if Louis 14th had 
claimed a right to interfere to protect the 
Royalist prisoners taken during the wars 
of the Commonwealth, when England was 
struggling for liberty? As he had men- 
tioned the name of Cromwell he must do 
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him the justice to say, that,he had humanely 
interposed to protect the French Protest- 
ants who had been driven from their 
country. He must own that this Conven- 
tion appeared to be undertaken in a spirit 
of humanity which claimed the approbation 
of all enlightened men. In his opinion, the 
late Administration had wisely interfered 


for the promotion of humanity without | 
running the risk of incurring expense or | 


provoking further contest. 

Colonel Evans could not see the neces- 
sity which existed for the present Motion. 
The Members of the late Government did 
not think it necessary to call for the pro- 
duction of any papers to vindicate their 
characters respecting the objects they had 
in view in the formation of the Convention. 
Neither did the present Ministry attempt 
to arraign those motives, or to cast any 
blame on the conduct of the Commis- 
sioners who executed it. On the contrary, 
they had given their predecessors un- 
qualified praise for this portion of their 
foreign policy. ‘There was, therefore, a 
perfect coincidence of opinion on this sub- 
ject between the parties in England whose 
characters and interests might be chiefly 
affected by it. For my own part (said the 
gallant Golonel) [ at first felt somewhat 
uncertain what had been the effect of this 
measure in Spain, and made anxious and 
particular inquiries with respect to its ope- 
ration ov the parties whose conduct it was 
intended to influence. I have now, how- 
ever, great pleasure in stating that, from all 
which [ can learn, the conduct of the 
noble Duke throughout the negotiation has 
been marked by an entire fidelity to existing 
treaties—to the honour of England and the 
obligations she had entered into relative to 
the recognition of constitutional liberty 
abroad. I now feel convinced that he has 
pursued a sound and faithful as well as 
benevolent policy in his late measures 
adopted towards Spain. If there has 
been anything that can fairly be com- 
plained of in connexion with any part of 
the transaction, it is the subsequent indis- 
cretion of a gallant acquaintance of mine, 
(Colonel Gurwood) relative to a reported 
conversation with an illustrious individual 
abroad (the King of the French) as stated 
in the newspapers. I have little doubt 
that the opinions and sentiments attri- 
buted to these individuals are much dis- 
torted in the statement which appeared ; 
but, however that may be, no blame at- 
taches either tothe noble Duke for thespirit 
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_in which he originated the Convention’ 
or to the Commissioners for the manner 
‘in which they carried it into operation. 
On the contrary, the conduct of both is 
| the just theme of approbation amongst 
| those whose opportunities of observing 
| its effects on the spot entitle them to 
| every confidence. 

An Hon. Member congratulated the 
House that the Question had been brought 
forward, as it had elicited so much to be 
approved of in the conduct of those who 
had the management of the humane nego- 
tiation as well as the honour of England 
in their hands. He was inclined to give 
credit to Lord John Russell for his motives 
in withholding the papers referred to at 
this crisis. It was highly gratifying to 
find the successors of those who had 
filled the most important trusts coming 
forward to vouch for the integrity, honour, 
and regard to public faith which their pre- 
decessors had evinced in the discharge of 
their duties. Indeed, it was a subject of 
just congratulation to Englishmen, that 
notwithstanding the frequent changes 


which had lately taken place in the Go- 
vernment of this country which tended 
to give to foreign countries an impression 
of the instability of our country, but one 


feeling prevailed as to the execution of 
the treaties which had been entered into. 
The British Government might be pre- 
vented from any direct interference with 
the state of Spain, but he thought it ad- 
visable that on every occasion the subject 
should be brought under the attention of 
the British public, and that every possible 
opportunity ought to be taken to express 
a sentiment which might strengthen the 
relations of amity that subsisted between 
the two parties. 

Mr. O’Connell said, after the satisfac- 
tory statement of the noble Lord he would 
suggest to the hon. Member for Finsbury 
that the right course would be for him to 
withdraw his Motion. The House must 
be perfectly satisfied with what this Con- 
vention had effected. It was delightful 
to understand that the first result of this 
stipulation, or Convention, or whatever it 
was, was the saving of human life. It 
appeared that the Queen’s ministers and 
generals were satisfied with the Conven- 
tion ; therefore he did not see why any 
one in this country should quarrel with it. 
'He would once more express his hope 
that his hon. Friend would not persevere 
with his Motion, 
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Mr. Thomas Duncombe would leave his 
Motion entirely in the hands of the noble 
Lord, trusting that he would furnish as 
much information as he conveniently 
could. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Disturbances among 


DistURBANCES AMONG THE Lapour- 
inG Poor.] Mr. Arthur Trevor rose to 
move for copies of any information in the 
possession of his Majesty’s Government 
relative to the recent disturbances among 
the labouring poor in Ampthill, Bedford- 
shire; Chesham, Bucks; and Eastbourne, 
Sussex. He said it could not but be 
matter of regret that in attempting to 
carry into eflect the provisions of the new 
Poor-law, some disturbances had breken 
out. Though he deprecated them, he 
could not be altogether surprised at them, 
There were some points in that measure 
which he thought extremely objectionable 
—there were some points in it which 
amounted to neither more nor less than 
saying that the poor were strangers to the 
feelings of their more fortunate fellow- 
creatures—that their nature was not so 
sensitive as was the nature of the higher 
classes. When he saw the social com- 


pact violated, as it was by this law, he 


could not be surprised at what had taken 
place; and he feared that, before they 
had passed through the winter, other cases 
of a similar kind to those he was now 
bringing under the consideration of the 
House would occur. In so saying, he 
spoke not his individual opinion only, but 
the opinion of many experienced persons, 
among whom were some of the magistrates 
of the county in which he resided. He 
thought that the information for which he 
was about to move, could not fail to show 
the temper of the people towards the law 
in question. The hon, Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving—‘ That there be laid 
before the House copies of any information 
his Majesty’s Government may have re- 
ceived relative to the recent disturbances 
among the labouring poor in the parish 
of Ampthill, in the county of Bedford ; 
Chesham, Bucks; and Eastbourne, Sus- 
sex.” 

Lord John Russell said, that the only 
objection he had to the production of the 
papers was, that the information would 
come before the House in a better way 
when the Commissioners of the Poor-laws 
presented their Report, and they informed 
him that they would be able to do so by 
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the end of this month. That Report 
would take notice of any riots or disturb- 
ances against the alterations which had 
taken place in the law affecting the poor, 
He had desired particularly that the Re- 
port should be full respecting the disturb- 
ances which had taken place in East- 
bourne, Ampthill, and Chesham. With 
respect to the riots in Devonshire, they 
were caused by a number of boys and 
women, who misconstrued the intention 
of the Poor-laws. ‘These persons objected 
to receiving in food the relief which they 
had been accustomed to receive in money ; 
but it was to be hoped they would become 
reconciled to it. The advantage of the 
present system was, that the giving of the 
food afforded substantial relief, but when 
money was supplied, it was too often car- 
ried to the gin-shop. ‘There had been no 
disturbances in consequence of dissatis- 
faction with the Poor-laws of a very seri- 
ous character. The ordinary police had 
been in every case equal to the suppres- 
sion of the riots. He thought the hon. 
Gentleman had better wait for the inform- 
ation he required till it was furnished by 
the general Report. 

Mr. Arthur Trevor said, that under- 
standing from the noble Lord that the 
Report of the Poor-law Commissioners 
would be shortly laid upon the Table of 
the House, he would not press his Motion, 
He sincerely trusted that the Report would 
have the effect of removing the anxiety 
which was at present felt by many persons 
as to the consequences of efforts to carry 
the Poor-laws into full efleet. Under the 
present circumstances he begged leave to 


the Labourwng Poor. 


withdraw his Motion. 


Ano.irion or Stavery.] Mr. Fowell 
Buxton rose pursuant to notice, to move 
“ That a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire whether the conditions on which 
the 20,000,000/. were granted for the 
Abolition of Slavery have been complied 
with.” He was aware that he might ex- 
pect considerable opposition to the Mo- 
tion; and he would at once admit, that 
the honour of the country was pledged, 
and its best interests committed, to the 
payment of the 20,000,000/. if the 
planters had fulfilled the conditions im- 
posed on them, and observed the promises 
they had made. He was prepared, how- 
ever, to show that the terms of the agree- 
ment had not been fulfilled by the planters; 
and, that no excuse or apology was to be 
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found in the conduct of the negroes for 
that breach of faith. In entering upon 
this subject, he felt that the part he had 
taken with respect to the emancipation of 
slaves in the colonies, imposed upon him 
at the present period a duty of the utmost 
responsibility, and from which he could 
not shrink with any regard to consistency. 
From the terms of the Motion of which 
he had given notice, he should assuredly 
be understood to allude to the necessity 
there existed for the British Parliament to 
watch, with an attention almost amount- 
ing to jealousy, the conduct of those per- 
sons Officially intrusted with the charge 
conferred upon them by the Act of 1833 ; 
the object of which was to relieve the 
slave population of our West-India pos- 
sessions from the infliction of the lash, 
and other odious evils, inseparable from the 
state of degrading servility in which they 
were held. The House would recollect 
the high tone of remonstrance then held 
by several hon. Members connected with 
the West-India interests, as to the im- 
practicability of the measure proposed for 
extinguishing the hateful relation between 
the slave and the master; and the pro- 
phecy of many, that the measure must 
fail of effecting what it rashly proposed to 
accomplish. Gentlemen, he sincerely 
hoped, would see that it was their duty, 
under the circumstances he was about to 
detail, to take some decisive step, or to 
adopt a positive resolution to prevent the 
money apportioned by way of compensa- 
tion to the owners of slaves, or rather asthe 
ransom of the slaves themselves from their 
state of bondage, from being disbursed 
until the promises and stipulations should 
have been fulfilled, under which it) was 
announced to the House that this large 
sum of 20,000,000/. was to be advanced 
to the owners of slaves, by way, as it was 
termed, of compensation for the loss of 
the services of their slaves. It was neces- 
sary that he should, tn limine, recall to 
the recollection of the House some of the 
melancholy forebodings indulged in as to 
the results of the measure. A right hon. 
Gentleman, now elevated to the Peerage 
(Lord Ashburton), spoke with considerable 
confidence, inspired by his general know- 
ledge on the subject of our commerce and 
colonies, and even went so far as to pro- 
phesy what would be the effects of the 
total emancipation of the negroes in the 
West Indies from slavery. Recollecting 
these prophetic and portentous announce- 
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ments, he had looked with attention to 
the returns made to the House upon this 
subject—returns which, so far from sup- 
porting the noble Lord’s authority as a 
prophet, showed how completely these 
confident predictions had failed. He 
would read to the House an extract from 
Mr. Baring’s speech on the subject, de- 
livered on the 7th of June, 1833:—The 
hon. Member accordingly read a long 
extract from that Gentleman’s speech, 
for which see Hansard’s Third Series, Vol. 
xvili., p. 492, 494. Had those predic- 
tions, the hon. Member continued, been 
fulfilled ? Had our manufactures and com- 
merce declined, and were our ships rotting 
in harbour? As to the price of sugar, so 
far from being doubled or trebled in conse- 
quence of the abolition of slavery, it was, if 
anything, rather lower than it had been for 
the average of the ten years preceding the 
abolition of slavery. He wished to ask his 
right bon. Friend, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whether he had found a deficit 
of 3,000,000, in the Sugar-duties ?— 
Whether the emancipation of the slaves 
had been attended with all the serious 
financial difficulties foretold by the right 
hon .Gentleman ? Had our West-Indian 
Colonies separated from us? The hon, 
Member expressed his desire of being 
taunted at the end of two years as a false 
prophet. He had not recalled the hon. 
Member’s predictions for the purpose of 
taunting him, but for the purpose of shew- 
ing, in countries where slavery still con- 
tinued, such as America—and where the 
same doctrines were current—how little 
reliance was to be placed on bold asser- 
tions and confident predictions of the evils 
of freedom, even when they came recom- 
mended by the undoubted probity and 
peculiar acquaintance with commerce and 
colonies of the late Member for Essex. 
In reply to the representations made by 
the great body of West-India Proprietors, 
he would confidently state, that by the 
slave population in these islands, the boon 
of freedom on August the Ist, had been 
received in a way which would have done 
credit to the most enlightened people. 
Had he said five years ago that freedom 
granted would not be accompanied with 
rivers of blood—with scenes of unexam- 
pled desolation, he should have been set 
down as an enthusiast. Now the real 
facts were before them ; it was saying little 
to assert, that no blood was shed. Not 
one act of violence was committed—there 
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was no boisterous merriment—no uproar 
of joy. On the evening of the 31st of 
July, as the moment of liberation was 
approaching, which was to make so great 
a change on them and their condition, 
transforming them from things, and 
chattels, and brutes, as they are described 
in Colonial Acts, into citizens and sub- 
jects of the British Empire, with her laws 
and her power to defend them — that 
moment found every chapel and place of 
worship thronged with worshippers. It 
passed over in deep and solemn silence, 
and was at length broken by a burst of 
praise and thanksgiving to that Almighty 
Power which had redeemed them from 
bondage; and the day which was to have 
let loose the rude passions of a savage 
multitude, passed over in profound tran- 
quillity, and in acts of simple and grateful 
devotion. So passed Friday, the Ist of 
August. On the Sunday the Slaves did 
that which we had so long in vain labour- 
ed for—they abolished the Sunday mar- 
kets. But what did they do on the Mon- 
day morning? Did they, which had been 
predicted a thousand times, refuse and 
reject all labour? Did they “ pass their 


hours basking in the sunshine of a luxuri- 
ous but languid soil?” 


In 1832 he was 
examined before the House of Lords, for 
several successive days, and amongst the 
multitude of questions proposed he was 
asked :—‘* Suppose Emancipation were 
granted this evening, what would be done 
to-morrow morning?” His answer was,— 
“To-morrow morning is an early day. 
Perhaps they will enjoy themselves a little. 
I should say, that on the following Mon- 
day they would proceed to work.” Lord 
Sligo was sitting by at the time. Lord 
Sligo was Governor of Jamaica when the 
liberation was effected, and these are his 
words :—*‘ The Ist of August, the day of 
Emancipation, was devoted, in most parts 
of the island, to devotional services. Sa- 
turday was a holiday. On Monday the 
apprentices turned out to their work, with 
even more than usual readiness, in some 
cases with alacrity, and all with good 
humour.” Tie was compelled to ‘turn 
prophet upon the subject of that ine vitab le 
rebellion, which haunted Gentlemen's im- 
agination, ‘* Do you believe,” he was 
asked, ‘that if Parliament were to grant 
privileges to the Slaves (which the Colo- 
nial Legislature would not authorize), those 
privileges would be granted without pro- 
ducing a rebellion on the part of the 
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Slaves?” His answer was—“ The plant- 
ers would be in a _ state of rebellion.” 
Again he was asked—‘‘ Would there not 
be an insurrection of the negroes ?”—* No; 
I think the real danger of the case, and so 
I stated the other day, is, that the planters 
would be disposed to rebel. The danger 
is not with the negroes.” Now let them 
look at the fact as Lord Sligo stated it ;— 
“* They (the negroes) will be quiet unless 
forced into rebellion by the conduct of the 
overseers, and, I am sorry to say, many of 
the masters and managing attorneys en- 
courage them. There have been several 
petty disturbances, in almost every in- 
stance caused by the intemperate conduct 
of the overseers, or exaction by the pro- 
prietors or managers.’ Again he was 
asked —“ There being difficulties attend- 
ant upon the emancipation of the negroes 
in what way do you propose to obviate 
them ?”—“* The way I should propose 
would be, simply to subject the negroes 
to those motives which induce men to 
work everywhere else,—make it their in- 
terest,—throw them upon their own re- 
sources; and whether black men or white 
men, or men of any colour, or in any cli- 
mate, I think there would be more labour 
obtained than there could be by force.” 
And what did Lord Sligo say upon that 
point? After many months’ experience 
he said,—‘‘ As far as the work of the 
negroes is concerned, it is now found that, 
except on Saturdays (when they work in 
their own provision grounds), as much 
work as is required can be had for wages.” 
The House would see how my speculations 
on these points had been in conformity 
with subsequent events, —how thoroughly 
his expectations had been fulfilled—but 
nowhere had they been so fulfilled as in 
Antigua. The fairest answer would be 
found there, where there was no interven- 
ing apprenticeship,—where the negroes 
were * thrown upon their own resources,” 
and, under these circumstances, they had 
realized all that had been predicted in 
their favour. He could not expect that 
the House would be so indulgent as to 
listen to the variety of details, all equally 
satisfactory, which he had to produce on 
this subject ; but a few facts, derived from 
unquestionable authority, he mi ht, per- 
haps, be permitted to state. ‘* I found,” 
wrote an eminent individual, on the 27th 
of November, 1834, “ in Antigua, where, 
on the Ist of August, entire and unquali- 
fied freedom was given to the slave, that 
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the work of the plantations is conducted 
most satisfactorily, and at a far less ex- 
pense than before.” The Speaker of the 
House of Assembly, in a speech delivered 
on the 30th of October, 1834, said :— 
“That, far from desponding, he looked 
with exultation at the prospect before 
them. The agricultural and commercial 
prosperity was “absolutely on the advance; 
and, for his part, he would not hesitate to 
purchase estates to-morrow.” Mr. Loving, 
the chief of police in that island, wrote on 
the 7th of January, 1835:— You may 
tell all our friends that matters are work- 
ing vastly well in this island. The rural 
population exhibited a peaceful and moral 
deportment during the Christmas holidays, 
that would have done honour to any 
country in the world; and in no past year 
did the season of West-Indian revelry, 
frolic, and debauchery, blow over with 
such tranquillity.” Another individual 
wrote to a noble Member of this House on 
the 14th of February, 1835:—‘* As to 
disturbance, there has been nothing like it 
since the celebrated Ist of August, but the 
island has been even more quiet than at 
other times.” But he could not attempt 


to lead the House through all the details 


he had before him. He would, however, 
ask, was the tranquillity of the island 
disturbed? Gentlemen would recollect 
the arguments in favour of an intermediate 
state—of the extreme danger of passing, 
per saltum, from slavery to freedom. The 
two islands of St. Kitt’s and Antigua were 
contiguous, and under the same governor. 
Granting the force of those arguments, 
against the sudden and entire establish- 
ment of freedom, the point of danger was 
not at St. Kitt’s, where apprenticeship 
existed, but at Antigua, where none of 
these precautions were used. What was 
the result? Was there danger among 
the free negroes of Antigua, or among 
the half-freed negroes of St. Kitt’s? 
Look at one fact. A few days before the 
Ist of August, the Governor, his staff, and 
his force, passed from Antigua to St. 
Kitt’s, for this plain reason, because he 
apprehended danger, not on the island 
where entire freedom was given, but in the 
colony where it was only in part conceded. 
But he would go to the Christmas holidays, 
a period of great danger in every slave 
colony, but, according to the old notions, 
of peculiar and excessive danger in a co- 
lony where slavery had expired. For 100 
years they had established military law 
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during these holidays, and, for the first 
time, that practice was departed from ; and 
why ¢—because they felt perfect security 
under their new circumstances. In fur- 
ther confirmation of the perfect tranquil- 
lity which had prevailed, he would quote 
a passage of a letter from the chief of the 
police, up to an early period of the present 
year :—‘* There had not been a single 
crime of any atrocity perpetrated by the 
free negroes of this island, since their 
emancipation ;”—while, as it was quite 
unnecessary for him to inform the House, 
such offences were of constant occurrence 
before that time. But how much have 
they heard of the want of an inclination 
in the negroes for the enjoyments and 
luxuries of life? Tow often had the walls 
of that House heard, that if they could 
implant within the breast of the negro a 
desire for the luxuries and enjoyments of 
civilized life, all would be well? But un- 
happily the negro had no such tastes. He 
had an inclination, however, it now ap- 
peared for some of the enjoyments of life ; 
marriage for example. ‘ ‘To the best of 
my recollection,” said a clergyman, 5th 
January, 1835, ‘* during the seven preced- 
ing years I have spent in this island, there 
were solemnized in my church 103 mar- 
riages. Since the Ist of August, a period 
of five months only, I have already so- 
lemnized 61 marriages of the newly freed 
people.” The House would hardly be 
prepared to hear of the refinements in 
which they were disposed to indulge. A 
person who had been gratified by the in- 
dustrious and obedient conduct of the 
negroes on his estate, wrote :—* I collected 
all my negroes and asked them what stores 
of clothes, &c. I should order for them 
from England? They all declined my offer, 
saying, they preferred waiting till they 
could see what would be the fashions, and 
then they might ask me to buy for them, 
if they could not purchase for themselves.” 
Another gentleman who had long resided 
in Antigua, and on whose testimony he 
could entirely rely, assured him that at a 
meeting of a friendly society there, con- 
sisting of some hundreds of apprentices, 
the males attended almost all of them in 
kid gloves: the females, without except- 
ion, protected by parasols. And_ these 
were the people in whom a taste for the 
indulgencies and luxuries of life could not 
be implanted. But the poor planters were 
tobe ruined. They might receive compen- 
sation for their slaves, it was said, but who 
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would repay them for their buildings and 
grounds which would cease to bear any 
value. A gentleman recently from An- 
tigua, gave him this piece of information : 
—* The price of land has advanced con- 
siderably since the Ist of August. In the 
town of St. John’s it has been doubled in 
value. More ground has been opened in 
the island since that period, than was ever 
known to have been done before in the 
same time.” Were the negroes indus- 
trious? A gentleman on whom he could 
entirely rely, wrote to him, on the 25th of 
April, 1835, as follows :—‘ The negroes 
are a much-defamed people. I[n all An- 
tigua I know but one disinclined to work 
since the Ist of August, and he is an idiot. 
They are as able and willing to labour as 
any people under the sun, if they receive 
proper remuneration for their labour,— 
they- give their labour for small wages, 
about 6d. per day.” But nothing pe sth: aps 
would more clearly place before the House 
the advantages which the proprictor of 
West-India property would derive from 
freedom, than this Summary of an estate 
of 185 acres, situated in the Island of 
Antigua, from the months of January and 
February, of the last three years. He had 
obtained it through the medium of an hon. 
Member of this House, then present, and 
he had his authority for stating, that the 
proprietor, though an indulgent master to 
his negroes, had been his whole life long, 
a determined enemy of emancipation. He 
received at the early part of this year let- 
ters from his manager. The manager 
generally complains of the idleness of the 
free negroes on the estate. He says, 
“ their laziness is unbearable”—(January.) 
“It was impossible, I find, to make more 
than one hogshead of sugar per day !”— 
(February.) “ The people do not work. 
How am I to get off the crop, and put in 
the ensuing ? ‘Thardly know. As to provi- 
sion ground, I know. not when I shall be 
able to prepare any.”—(February.) A 
note of admiration marked his surprise or 
indignation at their exorbitant demand 
of two bits per day (seven-pence British,) 
for wages. He would proceed to read the 
Summary of what was obtained from the 
Estate : 


HoGsHRADS oF SUGAR POTTED, 


1833, 
January — 5 
February — 10 


1834. 
January — 10 January — 10 
February — 9% February — I4 


Hhds. -- 24 


1855. 


Hhdg, —- 15 


Hhds. - 19 
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The industry of the two first months of 
1835, then produced five more hogsheads 
than 1834, and nine more than 1833. 


OF Rum. 

None was made in January in any of these years. 
1854, 

February - 95 galls. 


1835. 


February - 128 galls 


1855. 


February - 0 
This requires no comment. 


NUMBER OF PERSONS 


1835. 
Grown 
persons — 103 

Children 
under twelve 51 


EMPLOYED. 
1835. 
Grown 
persons = 83 
Children 
under twelve 2 


—- 


1854. 
Grown 
persons = 99 
Children 
under twelve 52 
—— 


154 151 85 


Fewer grown persons, then, were em- 
ployed in 1855 than in any of the pre- 
ceding years, and the number of children 
was reduced from fifty to two. What 
could be said, then, of the manager’s com- 
plaints: and how sympathize with his 
despondency ?— Or how reconcile such 
results with his accounts of the idleness 
and unbearable laziness of the negroes. 
In the two months for which accounts had 
been received of this year, much more 
sugar and rum had been made, more field- 
work had been done, than in the like 
period in former years ; less was left to be 
done, the provision ground (of which he 
knew not how he could prepare any) was 
all prepared, and the work was done by 
fewer hands than in the corresponding 
months of the two preceding years. With 
a reduction of forty per cent. of the 
numbers employed, forty per cent. more 
work was done than on an average of the 
two preceding years! He would men- 
tion another anecdote, which is applied to 
Antigua, he believed, though he was not 
certain. A friend of his, an hon. Member 
of this House, met with a gentleman, an 
acquaintance of his, who possessed West- 
India property. He asked him, ‘ How 
are things going on in the colonies?” 
“Bad enough,” was the reply; ‘the 
negroes are the most ungrateful, indolent, 
worthless rascals in the world.” I am 
afraid, then,” said my friend, “ they will 
never get in the crop.” ‘ Yes they will,” 
said his friend, “that is the worst of 
them—they’ll do nothing out of gratitude, 
but they’ll work like furies for wages.” 
And these are the people of whom some 
slender hopes might be entertained if they 
could but be got to work at any price. 
They worked well, it seemed, for 6d. 
a-day. In Jamaica, the Christmas holi- 
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days and days preceding and subsequent 
to that period, passed over without any 
disturbance, as appeared by a variety of 
letters addressed by the special magis- 
trates to the Marquess of Sligo. These 
gentlemen had the best opportunities for 
judging, and they were unanimous in 
stating, that no peasantry in the world 
could have conducted themselves with 
more propriety than they had. Some 
state that ‘all was quiet;” others, that 
there was perfect tranquillity; another, 
that the conduct of the negroes was ‘‘very 
exemplary,” — “ perfectly tranquil and 
orderly,”—-“ most regular,” —‘‘all at work 
cheaply and well,”—‘“ praiseworthy in the 
extreme,” — “ irreproachable and admi- 
rable,”—“ blameless, ”—“ most orderly,” 
—‘ most satisfactory,’—- most orderly, 
correct, and obedient.” He selected only 
a few of the epithets applied by the special 
magistrates to the conduct of the negroes 
since their emancipation, as the best 
answer to the predictions of convulsion in 
this island, as a consequence of the 
measure. A report had been drawn up by 
the special magistrates, confirmatory of 
the quiet state of everything on 452 
estates, and not a single complaint against 
the negroes. From the papers which had 
been already presented to the House, it 
would be seen that as much labour could 
be obtained for wages as was required. 
From the reports of the special magis- 
trates and planters to the Marquess of 
Sligo, it appeared that ‘The negro will 
work for money, and work cheaply too ;” 
that “a disposition to work in their free 
time, on terms equally favourable to the 
proprietors, was not only general, but 
universal, among the negroes in some 
parishes—“ the negroes have shewn that 
they are easily to be satisfied with wages,” 
“| never knew them so greedy for money, 
so industriously anxious to earn it ;”—I 
have been hiring apprentices to dig cane 
holes, in their own time, at from 40s. to 
50s. per acre cheaper than the current 
price paid to jobbers ;”—“ coppers hung, 
and plumber’s work done in the apprentices 
own time, and I can hire as many labour- 
ers as I require for the estate from the 
neighbouring estates, in their own time.” 
In the Marquess of Sligo’s despatch dated 
the 10th of February, 1835, he says,— 
‘* | think that the crop will be, if not more, 
at all events a full average one ;” and in 
a subsequent despatch, dated the 6th of 
March, 1835, he adds—* nothing can be 
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going on better than everything in this 
island.” Governor Smith wrote to Lord 
Aberdeen, in April, of the present year. 
During the last quarter of 1834, the ap- 
prenticed labourers have produced 2,764 
hogsheads more than the planter had a 
right to calculate upon, and the produce 
of this year, notwithstanding unfavourable 
weather, exceeds that at the same period 
of 1831: 24,676 hogsheads have been 
shipped from the river Demarara alone, 
during the last six months, more than 
(with a dimunition of one-sixth of his 
labour) he had a right to expect.’ In 
another letter to the same noble Lord, 
Governor Smith, stated — “The whole 
colony is perfectly tranquil. Indeed, the 
general good conduct of the labouring 
population is such, that it is impossible, in 
any quarter of the British dominions, that 
the same extent of numbers can conduct 
themselves better than the apprenticed 
labourers i: this colony.” And again, on 
the 4th of March,—* In this colony, com- 
plete tranquillity prevails, the industry and 
good-will of the labourers are acknow- 
ledged by the planters themselves. Where 
there are complaints, in nine cases out of 
ten, they arise from the quantum of work 
attempted to be exacted, and not the 
labour itself. In very many cases the 
labourer was more sinned against than 
sinning. There is not one estate where a 
reasonable quantity of work is not per- 
formed. Since the Ist of August, no 
white man has been struck or ill-treated, 
nor a single building or cane-field set fire 
to.” From these accounts, particularly 
from Antigua, it was fair to infer that the 
Legislature might have safely and wisely 
provided at once to emancipate the slaves 
completely, if it had trusted to human 
nature. But he would content himself 
with congratulating the House, and the 
negroes themselves, on what had been done 
so happily in this respect, and the little 
evil there was fairly to be anticipated from 
a measure of so much humanity. ‘Trying 
them by every test, the negroes had shewn 
themselves worthy of the boon granted 
them. The disposition evinced by the 
negroes, since the attainment of freedom, 
had been cheerful and industrious in the 
extreme. The amount of the proceeds of 
their labour on various estates, so far from 
being diminished, had_ actually increased 
since that event. In short, their conduct 
had not only refuted the calumnies so pro- 
fusely spread against them, but had sur- 
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passed the warmest expectations of their 
most sanguine friends. He wished he 
could have closed his case at this point, 
and had not found it necessary to make 
further remarks, having for their object 
to shew that the same disposition to fulfil 
engagements had not been manifested by 
other parties to the contract which has 
been entered into on the subject of eman- 
cipation. Had the planters performed 
their engagements to the negro, as the 
negro had performed his duty to the 
planter? Had they acted up to the 
promises given on their behalf ?—promises 
to the effect that the whip, as a stimulant 
to labour, should be abolished, that fe- 
males should not be subjected to corporal 
punishment,—that the special magistrates 
alone should inflict punishment, — and 
that, in fact, the negroes subject to the 
obligation of working a certain number of 
hours a-week for their masters, should, to 
all intents and purposes, be free. It was 
settled that no part of the money was to 
be paid until provision had been made for 
carrying into effect the intention of the 
Act. It could not, indeed, be denied, that 
the condition on which the 20,000,000/. 
had been given, was, that the negroes, 
subject only to the daily task, should be 
substantially free. He must, however, 
quote certain documents to shew that the 
conditions on which the money was 
granted had not been fulfilled by the 
planters. The object which he had in 
view was, that the money should not be 
paid to the planters till such an inquiry 
had been made as would enable the House 
to see whether the settlement of the Ques- 
tion of Negro Slavery had been adjusted in 
an adequate and satisfactory manner. Had 
the planters and slave-owners done that 
upon doing which, 20,000,000/. was 
bestowed on them? ‘The project of the 
Bill of the noble Lord (Stanley) in the 
Resolution, ran thus :—‘“ Subject to the 
obligations imposed by this Act, all 
persons held in slavery on the Ist of 
August, 1834, become to all intents 
and purposes free, and discharged from 
all manner of slavery; and from and 
after the Ist of August, 1834, slavery 
shall be, and is, utterly abolished, and 
declared unlawful throughout the British 
Colonies, plantations, and possessions ; 
and that the power of the whip, as a 
stimulant of labour, shall cease; that fe- 
males shall not be flogged; that neither 
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cial magistrate, shall inflict punishment ; 
that the allowances hitherto granted by 
law shall be continued; that the negro 
shall be liable to work for his master for a 
certain number of hours each week, but 
that, subject to this obligation only, he 
shall be free; that no part of the money 
shall be paid till adequate and satisfactory 
provision has been made for carrying these 
principles into effect; and, finally, that 
the Act in principle is to be irrevocable— 
it cannot be altered at all—till the alter- 
ations have received the assent of his 
Majesty, nor unless the alterations accom- 
plish the objects of the Bill as fully as the 
3ill itself.” He would ask the noble 
Lord (Stanley) whether the plain under- 
standing of all these conditions was not, 
that, hereafter, the apprentice in our 
colonies shall, after giving his labour to 
his master for a certain number of hours, 
be free ?-—-[Lord Stanley: Yes.|—Exactly 
so. The condition announced by the noble 
Lord was, ‘That the negro should have, 
after that service, all the rights of free- 
dom,” and “that no taint of the servile 
condition should be suffered to remain as 
respected the apprentice.” ‘ That no cor- 
poral punishment should be inflicted; nor 
should he or his connexions be insulted by 
the use of the lash.” The noble Lord 
appeared to be aware that the craving 
of the slave-owner for absolute power 
over the slave was so undeviatingly 
active, that he withdrew by his Bill all 
former restrictions, ‘‘ so that no taint of 
slavery should remain to tinpeach the 
new-born rights of the apprentices in our 
Colonies: and it was distinctly stated, 
that the Act provided ‘that the Co- 
lonial legislatures themselves should be 
positively bound to legislate on this sub- 
ject in the spirit of the Act of the Im- 
perial Parliament. Nay further, that no 
Act of the Colonial legislature, on this 
important subject, though enacted in that 
spirit, should be of force or validity till it 
was sanctioned by his Majesty in Council. 
—[Lord Stanley: The suspending clause 
was struck out in the Committee. ]—Still 
he contended that every Act on this sub- 
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ject, passed by the Colonial legislatures, 


was suspended till ratified in England. 
Those legislatures were not at liberty to 
pass a law, and enforce it in the Colonies, 
touching the negroes, till a formal recog- 
nition should have been despatched from 
the Government of Great Britain to the 
Colonial Government, 
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Sir George Grey said, that the clause 
to which the hon. Member alluded 
merely referred to Local Acts, and 
provided that if, in the course of that 
species of legislation, any thing should 
be found to contravene the Imperial 
Act, an Order in Council might prevent 

Mr. Fowell Buxton: That was pre- 
cisely what he contended for; that legis- 
lation was not left to the Colonies as 
regarded the rights of the negroes, that 
the Colonial Assemblies could only 
legislate in minor matters, and even 
then that their Acts could not be carried 
into effect till they had received the 
assent of the King in Council. The 
Order in Council approving the Act for 
the Abolition of Slavery, arrived in the 
Colonies early in May, 1834, when the 
planters were told that they had an inde- 
feasible right to the grant of 20,000,0000. 
Upon this understanding between the 
Government at home and the colonists, it 
was natural to infer that the Colonial 
legislatures, and the persons thus benefited 
by this large grant of public money, would 
be prepared to act in obedience to the 
Slavery Abolition Bill, and in furtherance 
of its spirit. But had they so acted? He 
answered, no. It was not too much to 
suppose, that by such a Bill it was intended 
the apprentices should have the ordinary 
privileges of freemen—those common but 
indispensable rights without which liberty 
could be nothing but a name. For ex- 
ample: thefreeman, after having discharged 
his duty to his master as required by the 
Act, in the time indisputably his own—say 
the Saturday afternoon—should be at 
liberty to walk along the high road, attend 
a meeting, if he conducted himself pro- 
perly, vote for a favourite candidate, if he 
had the necessary qualification of property, 
visit his own wife residing upon a neigh- 
bouring estate, and complain to the person 
sent specially from England to hear his 
complaints, and protect him from the 
violation of his rights, if he should feel 
himself in any respect, however trifling, 
aggrieved. Who would say, that the 
apprentice, delivered from every taint 
of slavery, was not to have these moderate 
privileges? By the Act of the Jamaica 
legislature, however, for walking along the 
high road, in his own time, he was an 
offender liable to punishment. By attend- 
ing a meeting a second punishment was 
incurred; by voting for a candidate, or 
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indeed voting at all, he was a third time a 
transgressor of the law; by making his 
complaint, slight and trivial in the eyes of 
the white man, but important to him who 
had better reason than we had to value 
every part of freedom, he was once more 
an offender; and he was undoubtedly a 
criminal for the fifth time if he should 
visit his own wife on a neighbouring estate. 
[** No! No!”’|—It was so, however, in the 
27th clause of the Act of 1833, and in the 
7th clause of the Act of 1834. All persons 
leaving the estate to which they belonged 
were liable to be apprehended by the con- 
stable, to be adjudged vagabonds, and to 
be treated accordingly. There was an 
exception, however, in favour of the wife, 
for she was permitted to visit her husband 
on a neighbouring estate, though her hus- 
band was not allowed to go to her. Why 
should there be an exception in favour of 
the wife, without also including the hus- 
band? Had justice been done to the 
negroes by the planters ? In his opinion it 
had not. ‘There was scarcely an instance 
in which the promises held out to the negro 
population had been satisfactorily re- 
deemed; the West-India legislatures 
had set themselves to work, to undo and 
thwart all the kind intentions of the British 
Parliament. The Acts of the Colonial 
legislatures ought to have been laid before 
the House, in order that before the money 
was paid to the planters, it might be 
ascertained how far they had acted up to 
their agreement. Why was it that the 
Acts of the Colonial Assemblies were not 
laid before the House ?—[Sir George Grey: 
They would be laid on the Table if called 
for.|—If called for! It was announced in 
the King’s Speech, that the Acts of the 
Colonial legislatures in reference to the 
Emancipation Bill, which were to become 
laws on their being approved of by his 
Majesty in Council, should be laid before 
Parliament immediately; but they had not 
been produced. He had done his duty on 
the occasion, for, at an early period of the 
Session, he had moved for copies of all 
Acts passed by the Houses of Assembly 
for the abolition of slavery in his Majesty’s 
dominions, and yet up to the present 
period no one in the House, except his 
hon. Friend, knew anything at all about 
them. This country would pay the money 
blindly if it paid it now; but the House 
ought at least to inquire and see if the 
conditions of the contract had: been ade- 
quately and satisfactorily fulfilled before 
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aying it. If they had been satisfactorily 
fulfilled, he should be as glad as any one 
to see the money paid; but if they had not 
been fulfilled, he was sure the House 
would agree with him, when he said that 
the 20,000,000. ought not to be paid. 
With regard to the appointment of local 
magistrates, he must observe that when the 
Bill was discussed in 1833, nothing made 
a deeper impression on him, or more recon- 
ciled him to the general principles of the 
measure, than the declaration of the noble 
Lord (Stanley), that impartial persons 
should be appointed by the Crown to act 
as magistrates. He relied on that promise, 
and he might add, the noble Lord urged 
that point so much, that he confidently 
trusted it would have been carried into 
effect. The noble Lord said, that “ sti- 
pendiary Magistrates, appointed by the 
Crown, uninfluenced by the local assem- 
blies, free from local passions, and un- 
biassed by party prejudices, who will 
administer equal justice to the rich and 
the poor, the black and the white; who 
will watch over and protect the negro in 
his incipient state of freedom, and will aid 
and direct his inexperience in forming a 
contract with his master, which must have 
so material an effect upon his future life.” 
What was the fact? According to letters 
which he had received, it appeared that 
in one island, out of eight magistrates, 
five were connected with estates; in another, 
out of twenty-one or twenty-two magis- 
trates, seventeen were planters, or attor- 
nies, or agents; and in a third, there were 
thirty special Magistrates connected with 
the planters. He had received accounts 
of these facts from a variety of quarters; 
and he did not hesitate to lay them before 
the House for the purpose of putting 
hon. Gentlemen on their guard against 
paying the planters the whole sum of 
20,000,000/. without seeing that the con- 
ditions on which it was given had been 
complied with. It might be said, that 
the Governor carefully selected proper 
persons for the office. He doubted that, 
as he had reason to believe that very 
improper persons had been appointed. 
He was going to say, that in one case, a 
person convicted of crime had been ap- 
pointed a Magistrate, but he would not 
say so—for he was not convicted, he was 
acquitted, but his name was afterwards 
struck out of the Council, yet that man 
had been appointed a Magistrate. [Lord 
Stanley wished to know the date of the 
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appointment and the colony?] He did 
not wish to name individuals, or enter 
into numerous details, but he could assure 
the noble Lord that his assertion was 
strictly true. All he wanted by his Mo- 
tion was, to suspend the payment of the 
twenty millions till the House could 
judge whether the conditions of the con- 
tract had been fulfilled on the part of the 
planters. He came to another point, and 
one too on which the noble Lord had laid 
great stress. On bringing in the Bill, the 
noble Lord dwelt on the destruction of 
morals caused by the infliction of corporal 
punishment on females. The expressions 
used by the noble Lord on that occasion 
were to the following effect :—** To talk 
of preparing the slave for freedom, to 
speak of developing or ripening his moral 
faculties to render him capable of enjoying 
it, and yet show him, that all the domestic 
ties of his home may be violated ; that his 
wife, that his daughter, that his sister, may 
be at the pleasure of the overseer of a planta- 
tion, all be subject to corporal punishment 
upon their bare persons, was a mockery and 
an insult.”* Since that time, however, a 
sort of bye-law had been passed, accord- 
ing to which it was lawful to inflict cer- 
tain punishment on juvenile offenders, and 
to show how that law had been acted on, 
he would give a case which occurred in 
St. Kitt’s, and it took its rise from Mr, 
Wilson, a Special Justice, having given a 
general permission to whip the small 
gang's on estates, whose conduct might be 
deemed, by those in authority over them, 
to be impertinent. The case was as 
follows :—‘ Ann Mahon, a girl of fifteen 
years of age, had given offence to her 
master, who had taken improper liberties 
with her, which she resented. Her master 
in consequence accused her of not water- 
ing the garden properly, and called upon 
the auxiliary constable of the estate, de- 
sired him to do his duty according to the 
orders he had received from Mr. Wilson. 
The constable then took her round the 
waist, and carried her to the mango tree, 
where, assisted by two men, each holding 
a hand of the girl, he, after unbuttoning 
her frock, and taking off her handkerchief, 
proceeded to flog her with a bunch of 
tamarind twigs, after which infliction she 
was compelled to work in the garden until 
dark.” He had a great file of atrocities 
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which he could produce, but he would not 
detain the House with citing them. He 
wished, however, to refer to an extract 
from the St. Christopher Advertiser of the 
10th March, 1835, relative to this case. 
It appeared from this, that a meeting of 
the Special Magistrates was held on the 
previous Thursday, and the case of Ann 
Mahon came under their consideration. 
The opinion of the Solicitor-General was 
taken on the right which the authorities 
had to inflict such a punishment, and it 
was to the following effect :.—‘“ That, 
although Mr. Justice Wilson might fairly 
have considered he was not exercising 
an unsound discretion in awarding this 
punishment, yet, that he (the Solicitor- 
General) was inclined, under the 17th 
clause of the Imperial Act, to advise for 
the future, that it be not resorted to by 
the Special Magistrates.” The opinion of 
the Magistrates varied ; Mr. Wilson said, 
he would adopt the punishment, as he 
could not see what else was to be done 
with the young people on the estate.— 
“Mr. A. H. Rawlins felt it his duty to 
say there, openly and candidly, that he 
had, in two instances, given such an order, 
but that he had done so from a feeling of 
humanity, and with strict justice to the 
apprentice and to the master. He was 
equally bound candidly to say, that he 
knew at the time that he was giving this 
order, that it was illegal ; but he did it in 
his discretion, and was prepared to take 
the consequences—he should continue to 
exercise that discretion, notwithstanding 
the opinion of the Crown officer, as he 
conceived that nothing but the Court of 
King’s Bench had power over the dis- 
cretionary acts of a Magistrate.” ‘* Mr. 
Fahie considered that he ought to con- 
tinue such a species of punishment, for he 
conceived it founded on humanity and 
sound policy. Two other Magistrates re- 
fused to agree to the punishment, and said 
they never would give such an order.” 
He could mention other cases, but these 
happened in one colony. The Emancipa- 
tion Act was to do away with the symbols 
of slavery, as well as slavery itself, and it 
was under the conviction, that every trace 
of such barbarities would be swept away, 
that the compensation was voted. He 
proved, however, that the whip, to a 
limited degree, was still in frequent use. 
Now, when the noble Lord wanted to get 
rid of slavery entirely, how did it happen 
that penal gangs were still allowed in the 
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colonies. Would the House believe, that 
though the Act of Emancipation declared 
that no master or overseer could inflict 
punishment—or put supposed offenders 
into the penal gang, the practice was still 
allowed by the 2Ist clause of the Act of 
Assembly to which he had already re- 
ferred. 

Lord Stanley was understood to say, 
that the clause in question had _ no refer- 
ence to such a punishment. 

Mr. Buxton: All he could say on the 
point was, he had received the fact as he 
had stated it; and it was because there 
was some doubt on the subject, that he 
called for the appointment of a Committee, 
to see how far the intentions of the Act of 
1833 were answered, and its provisions 
enforced. The 49th Clause of the Act 
provided for the punishment of insolence 
on the part of the negro. This was un- 
questionably a very indefinite offence, and 
when the clause in question was under the 
consideration of the House, it had been 
asked whether looking a man in the face 
might not be construed into an ‘act of 
insolence? For this very vague offence, 
however, no less than thirty-nine lashes 
were ordered to be inflicted on the negro. 
He was certainly of opinion, that if they 
punished the insolence of the negro, they 
ought to visit the offence, when committed 
by the planter, with equal severity. Lord 
Sligo was of a similar opinion as to the 
justice of restraining the overbearing con- 
duct of the planters and overseers ; for he 
said, in his despatch of the 13th August, 
that the negroes were quiet, well-temper- 
ed, and tranquil; but at the same time 
dwelt upon the violence of the overseers, 
as being calculated to excite them to re- 
bellion. By what measures, then, were 
the cruelty and injustice of the planters, 
which ought to be so carefully watched 
and guarded against, checked and punish- 
ed? By the 49th Clause of the Act, they 
got off with the slight punishment of a 
fine of 5. of that, or 3d. 11s. 3d. of this 
currency. 

Lord Stanley: 1 must inform the hon. 
Gentleman, that he labours under a mis- 
apprehension. The Clause to which he 
refers, directs that a fine of 51. should be 
paid on the commission of certain of- 
fences; but that clause does not deter 
the negro from preferring his charge, if 
he should think fit, before any of the Su- 
perior Courts. 

Mr. Buxton acknowledged, on looking 
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at the Act, that the Clause contained the 
provisions stated by the noble Lord; but 
still he would put it to the House whether, 
when the offence of insolence on the part 
of the negro was so severely punished, 
that that of cruelty, when committed by 
the planter, should be only visited by a 
fine of 32. lls. 3d. What he was anxious 
principally to impress upon the House 
was, that they should not pay over the 
money to the planters, until they saw that 
the liberty awarded by it to the negro was 
in no way curtailed; that the bargain be- 
tween the country and the planter was 
fulfilled by them, and that the negro 
should, in the words of the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Stanley) enjoy every right 
and privilege of a freeman, subject only 
to the contract of labouring a certain time 
for his owner. The noble Lord then said, 
‘“* He proposed, that every negro should, 
from that day, not after a year or two, but 
forthwith, be entitled to claim to be put 
in such a situation as would prepare him to 
enjoy all the rights and privileges of a free- 
man—a situation in which he would no 
longer bear about him any taint of a ser- 
vile condition.” He suspected, however, 


that certain taints of slavery were allowed 


still to remain on the character of the 
negro; he wished to have an inquiry in- 
stituted, in order to judge of their exist- 
ence, and, if possible, to have them re- 
moved. He understood, too, that the 
Colonial Assemblies had passed _ several 
Acts incompatible with the spirit of the 
Emancipation Act, though such laws 
could not be considered binding until they 
had actually received his Majesty’s con- 
sent. He had not the slightest wish to 
impede the payment of the gift to the 
West-India planters, but he warned the 
House against proceeding too hastily with 
the payment, for if the people of this 
country found that the same cruelties were 
practised after as before the passing of the 
Act of 1833, they must feel regret at the 
passing of a measure for which they sacri- 
ficed so much, with so little benefit to 
those whom it was designed to relieve. 
He was satisfied that the negroes were 
generally quiet under the present system, 
but there were some instances in which 
he had been informed that it was not un- 
likely that they would be forced into rebellion 
by the conduct of overseers and masters, 
and that an impediment would be thus 
thrown in the way of the success of the 
great experiment which Parliament had 
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made. He was only anxious that justice 
should be done to both parties, and that 
the contract, as entered into with the 
planters, should be strictly fulfilled. He 
would state one fact, to show that the 
measure had conferred no slight benehit 
on the planters. He had been told, that 
a gentleman in Trinidad had purchased a 
man and a maid servant for forty dollars, 
and that the amount of compensation 
awarded to him for these servants, under 
the Bill of 1833, was no less than 2002. 
The price of land, also, had considerably 
increased in the island of Antigua, and in 
St. John’s it had doubled in value. He 
was not about to propose that anything 
which the planters received as a boon 
should be withdrawn; but he called upon 
the House to see that they obtained those 
benefits for which they had bargained. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving, 
“ That a Committee be appointed to In- 
quire whether the Conditions on which 
the twenty millions were paid to the West- 
India planters had been fulfilled.” 

Sir George Grey commenced by observ- 
ing, that the speech of the hon. Member 
had not only differed from the Motion of 
the hon. Member, but that the Motion which 
he had submitted to the House departed 
considerably from that of which he had 
given notice. He assured the hon. Member 
however, that he was satisfied his conduct 
was dictated by none but the purest and 
most honourable motives. ‘The character 
of the hon. Member stood far too high for 
humanity, and love of freedom and jus- 
tice, to leave his motives, on that occa- 
sion, open for a single moment to any im- 
putation of a derogatory character; and, 
therefore, he felt it his duty, im opposing 
even the amended Motion of the hon. 
Member, to award him the credit to which 
he was entitled, by declaring that he felt 
a perfect conviction that the spirit in which 
the hon. Member submitted his proposi- 
tion to the House was that of a man 
deeply imbued with the feelings of honour, 
justice, and real humanity. The Motion 
of his hon. Friend he took in point of 
fact, to mean that the payment of 
20,000,000/. to the West-India  pro- 
prietors should be suspended until a 
Committee report whether the conditions 
on which the grant was made had been 
fulfilled. | Mr. Buxton expressed hisassent. | 
He saw by his hon. Friend, that he 
acquiesced in his interpretation of the 
Motion. Now he would just ask, whether 
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the Committee for which he had moved, 
could by possibility make a Report which 
would give satisfaction to the House or 
the country? Was the Committee to 
inquire into Acts which had been passed 
by the Colonial Assemblies, or were they 
to investigate the cases of cruelty said to 
be committed by planters, proprietors, 
and Special Constables, throughout all 
the islands of the West-Indies? If an 
inquiry, then, was to be instituted into 
these particulars—and he conceived that 
on these the hon. Member rested his case 
—would it be possible for a Committee to 
come to any impartial, satisfactory decision 
without communicating the fact of the 
appointment of such a tribunal to the 
West-Indies — without acquainting the 
persons on trial with the nature of the 
charges which were to be preferred against 
them, in order that the parties interested 
might be able to prove or disprove such 
statements as those which the House had 
that night heard? Was it possible that 


the Committee could be called upon to 
frame its Report on the evidence collected 
from private letters, newspapers, and such 
sources, without at least hearing the 
parties whom they affected, and affording 
them the opportunity of rebutting such 


accusations? Were these facts which 
had been detailed by the hon. Member, 
and which referred to but a small minority 
of the islands, to be taken as condem- 
natory of the conduct of the whole of the 
planters to whom the 20,000,0002. were 
due ; and were those under whose sanction 
liberty had been established, to be branded 
with a breach of engagement, because on 
a few occasions some acts of cruelty had 
been committed, which he reprobated with 
as strong feelings of indignation and ab- 
horrence as those by which his hon. 
Friend was actuated? He did not mean 
to express a doubt that some transactions 
had taken place since the passing of the 
Act of 1833, which disgraced those who 
took part in them. But was his hon. 
Friend so ignorant of human nature—had 
his acute eye fixed itself to so little purpose 
on this British Act of Parliament—this 
Charter of liberty to the negro, as not to 
know that whatever might be the regula- 
tions of the Act of Parliament, and how- 
ever its provisions might be enforced, 
they could not change the nature of the 
West-Indian planter, and could not pre- 
vent those ill effects which must result 
from a change by which arbitrary power 
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was wrested from those who were hence- 
forward made responsible for their acts ? 
If the hon. Member foresaw that such 
occurrences must take place on the passing 
of the measure of 1833, he should never 
have consented to its adoption until he 
received a pledge, that under it every 
attribute of slavery should be totally 
abolished, and that no payment should 
take place until he was satisfied of that 
event; but the hon. Member took the 
sense of the House on two occasions 
relative to his views, and they rejected his 
propositions when accompanied by such 
conditions. He thought, therefore, that 
the contract could not be fairly disturbed, 
because—without at all wishing to screen 
or wink at acts of cruelty—individual acts 
of hardship and oppression might in some 
cases be adduced. His hon. Friend 
brought forward the two instances of 
Antigua and Bermuda, in which he un- 
derstood him to argue, that the conditions 
of the Act had not been complied with. 
[Mr. Buxton had excluded them.} He 
saw no notice of the exclusion in his hon. 
Friend’s Motion, Was it to be understood 
that his hon, Friend had abandoned the 
conclusion at which he seemed anxious to 
arrive from his statements with reference 
to these islands. Would it be just to say 
to the planters in the West-Indies, ‘‘ We 
agreed to give you this money on one 
condition; we now propose that you shall 
receive it on another?” Let the House 
consider what a bad precedent such 
conduct on our part would hold out to 
other nations. He should be sorry to 
give the slave-owners in the slavery States 
of America any pretext for a similar step, 
by enabling them to point to the course 
which had been taken by the Parliament 
of Great Britain—by the Representatives 
of a country renowned for the maintenance 
of its national faith. While he trusted 
that in many respects he held the same 
opinions as his hon. Friend—while he 
trusted that he entertained similar feelings 
of humanity for the oppressed, and of de- 
testation for the oppressor, he hoped that 
he should never be found ready to gratify 
those feelings at the expense of the national 
faith and honour, which he hoped a British 
Parliament would neither now nor at any 
future period do anything to tarnish or 
impair. The House could not fail to 
remember that it was the duty, as it would 
be the care, of the Government at home 
to keep a watchful and vigilant eye over 
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the West-India colonies—over every law 
passed by their Colonial Legislative As- 
semblies, and the practical execution of 
those laws; and he (Sir George Grey) on 
the part of the present Government, 
would pledge them to the hon. Member 
opposite, that the fullest inquiry and in- 
vestigation in a manner most satisfactory 
to the hon. Member himself should be 
instituted into every case which the hon. 
Member could suggest, if the Government 
was furnished with a sufficient specification 
of the nature and necessity of such inquiry. 
He had already stated this to his hon. 
Friend, who had brought many cases of 
complaint to him at the Colonial-office, 
and with respect to some of which his 
hon. Friend had already put notices upon 
the books, and he had only requested in 
instances where no information as to the 


circumstances could be found among the | 


Records in the Colonial-ofiice, that he 
should be allowed time for such informa- 
tion to be sent for, and the case thus fully 
met. ‘To this he had pledged himself to 


the hon. Member, and on that pledge he | 


had acted; information had been sent for 
in reference to those cases, and with 


respect to any other complaints which 
might be adduced by the hon. Member, or 


by any one else, the Government would 
take every means to procure information 
for the satisfaction of this country, to 


protection to the apprenticed labourers. 
The hon. Member had alluded to acts of 
cruelty and oppression, but he would, 
in the absence of information, refer the 
hon. Member to the character of 
Governors of the British 
colonies, men of tried humanity, 
would not suffer those acts without at 
least representing them to the Government 
at home. It should, however, not be lost 
sight of, that there were many acts which 
could not be controlled by them, but, 
as their despatches generally showed, 
which arose from that demoralized state 
and condition of society in the colonies, 
which was the consequence of the long- 
continued system of slavery, and which 
could not in one day be removed. Would 
any man assert, that the Marquess of 
Sligo would refuse justice or protection to 
any class of the subjects of his Sovereign 
over whom he had been by that Sovereign 
intrusted to preside? Again, the de- 
spatches of Sir Lionel Smith, the Governor 
of Barbadoes, manifested the position for 
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which he (Sir George Grey) had contended, 
and he was satistied that his hon. Friend 
opposite (Mr. Buxton) would not think 
that distinguished Officer was playing into 
the hands of the planters by his system of 
Government. He would call another 
witness (Sir Carmichael Smyth, the Go- 
vernor of Demerara), than whom no man 
had laboured more strenuously in the pro- 
tection of the rights and interests of the 
apprenticed labourers. The effects of the 
exertions of that Officer had already mani- 
fested itself in the improved spirit of the 
planters in his colony. But to return to 
the Question more immediately before the 
House, he must call their attention to the 
conditions upon which the money was 
made payable. Those conditions were 
stated in the 44th section of the Act of 
Emancipation, which provided, that no 
part of the said sum should be applied for 
the benelit of any person now entitled to 
the services of any slave in res of the 
colonies aforesaid, unless an order ‘ shall 
have been first made by his Majesty, with 
the advice of his Privy Council, declaring, 
that adequate and satisfactory provision 
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' had been made by law in such colony for 
| giving effect to this Act, or unless a copy 


of such Order in Council duly certified 


; shall have been transmitted to the Lords 


of the Treasury for their guidance and 
The effect of this clause 
was to delegate to his Majesty’s responsible 
advisers these duties, and he would ask, 


| how it was possible for this House to make 
| away 
| Act of 
the | 
West-Indian | 
who | 


a right made indeteasible by this 
Parliament, and at the same time 
place in the hands of a Select Committee 
the powers of the Government to withhold 
payments legally demanded and charge- 
able under and by virtue of this Act. 

Mr. Fowell Buxton said, that if the 
hon. Baronet would refer to the 16th 
section of the Act, he would find that after 
reciting the various regulations necessary 
for giving effect to the Act, it provided 
that “‘ nothing therein contained should 
be construed to extend to prevent the 
enactment by the respective governors, 
councils, and assemblies, of laws and 
ordinances necessary for that purpose.” 

Sir G. Grey was perfectly aware of the 
provisions of the clause to which the hon. 
Member opposite had called his attention, 
and only regretted that the hon, Member 
had not read the remainder of the Clause, 
for the House would then have seen that 
it was nevertheless provided that any 
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enactment, regulation, provision, rule, or 
order, which should in anywise be repug- 
nant or contradictory to the act should 
be void, and of no effect. 
this was manifest, for it was impossible 
at once to legislate in detail, and it was 
therefore necessary to leave it to time to 
judge of the propriety of such regulations, 
and for carrying into effect the great prin- 
ciples of the Emancipation Act. So also 
in the 23rd section, it was provided that 
acts passed by local legislatures with simi- 
lar, but improved, enactments to those 
contained in the measure of slave relief, 
should supersede the provisions of the 
latter on being confirmed by his Majesty 
in Council. He was, however, prepared 
to say, that as yet no such instance had 
occurred as that for which this 23rd sec- 
tion provided, and every enactment of the 
original measure still remained in full 
force and effect. How, then, was the 
House circumstanced at the present mo- 
ment with respect to the colonies? The 
hon. Member for Weymouth had thrown 
aside, and out of the scale, the situation 
of Antigua and the Bermudas. ‘The next 
in order were Trinidad, the Mauritius, and 
St. Lucia. In those colonies no local 
legislation had taken place, but orders in 


Council had been issued by his Majesty, 
against which no remonstrance had been 
made, and yet the hon. Member for Wey- 
mouth would withhold the money until 
he was satisfied that in enacting those 


ordinances right had been done. The 
three next colonies were Honduras, Bri- 
tish Guiana, and the Cape of Good Hope. 


From them ordinances in furtherance of 


the Emancipation Act had been sent 
home-—had been amended and altered by 
the Government here, and on being re- 
turned so altered had been adopted and 
were now in full force and effect. He 
would next inquire what degree of justice 
would it be to say to the slave-proprietors 
of these colonies. ‘‘ You have passed inade- 
quate and unsatisfactory ordinances, which 
the Government of the day at home have 
altered; so altered, you have submitted 
to them, and under them the apprentice 
labourers are in peace, yet we will not 
pay you that to which we are pledged 
(because we may have been wrong) until 
a select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons shall have gone through them and 
pronounced an opinion upon their pro- 
priety?” Surely the hon. Member for 
Weymouth would not hesitate to exclude 
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together with Antigua and the Bermudas, 
these six colonies from the sweeping 
effects of the Motion which he had sub- 
mitted to the House. The authorities in 
the Cape of Good Hope were entitled to 
some extraordinary good feeling, inas- 
much as they had reduced the period of 
apprenticeship by two years. For this, at 
least, they were entitled to some credit 
on the score of humanity. The hon. 
Member for Weymouth had dwelt much 
upon the other West-India Colonies, which 
he (Sir G. Grey) had not yet named, 
and of these he would first allude to the 
island of Jamaica. With respect to what 
had fallen from his hon. Friend, in re- 
ference to the declaration made by his 
noble Friend (Lord Stanley), that the Act 
of the Colonial legislature of Jamaica 
transmitted to the Government, of which 
his noble Friend had formed a part, a 
declaration made advisedly and under 
responsibility, his hon. Friend must make 
out that Parliament was called upon for 
that declaration to censure in the most 
marked manner possible the conduct 
which had in that instance been pursued 
by his noble Friend. He doubted not 
that his noble Friend would be fully able 
to justify himself; but he (Sir G. Grey) 
would not on the part of the present Go- 
vernment shrink from any portion of re. 
sponsibility which might attach to the 
Administration by which that important 
decision had been come to. It was but 
due to his noble Friend and to the House 
to state further, that his Majesty’s present 
Government was satisfied that the course 
pursued in that instance was correct, and 
that by it they were prepared to abide. 
With regard to the spirit in which his 
noble Friend behind him (Lord Stanley) 
had dealt with the West-India Colonies, 
he could cite extracts from the printed 
papers before the House, but this he at 
present thought to be unnecessary. He 
would, however, refer his hon. Friend op- 
posite (Mr. Buxton) to the despatches in 
1832 of Earl Mulgrave,—a nobleman from 
whom his hon. Friend could not differ in 
sentiment, who had held the Government 
of Jamaica in times of great difficulty and 
delicacy, and who instead of subjecting 
himself to reproach had won for himself 
immortal credit. That noble Lord was 
the organ of communication between the 
Government at home and the colonial 
interests in Jamaica, and with the means 
of information which he possessed, was 
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the best guide for the Government here 
to take, and whose opinion as to the act 
of the Colonial legislature in furtherance 
of the Emancipation Act was entitled to 
the fullest weight. The noble Earl in his 
despatch communicated to the Govern- 
ment, that the act had passed the House 
of Assembly through all the stages except 
the last, which was one of form, and that 
on the first point, that of the general prin- 
ciples of the measure, he did not think 
there existed the slightest ground of com- 
plaint, for many of the provisions of their 
(the colonial) act had adopted the very 
words of the English measure of the 
Emancipation. On the second point — 
viz. the details and minor points, the 
local Legislature desired a postponement, 
in consequence of a difference of opinion 
upon those details and minor points pre- 
vailing amongst themselves ; but in order 
to afford the British Government a sub- 
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stantial proof of their sincerity they ex- 
pressed their full approbation of the mea- | 
sure passed by the Imperial Parliament. 
With such information before it, could 
the British Government withhold its ap- | 
probation of the colonial act thus described 
and would the House then consent to | 
censure such approbation declared by his | 


noble Friend behind him—Lord Stanley ? | 
He would also repeat his inquiry, whether | 
this measure, on the part of the Colonial 
legislature, could, in the remotest degree, 
affect that indefeasible right to a share in 
the receipt of that sum, for the payment 
of which the British Government stood 


pledged to the colonies generally? To 
the Government of Earl Mulgrave that of | 
the Marquess of Sligo succeeded, and the | 
latter nobleman had enforced upon the | 
colonists of Jamaica the necessity o! fill- 
ing up those defects which prevailed in , 
the preceding local legislation, and to | 
remedy them in asupplemental Bill. The 
Colonial legislature acceded to the sug- | 
gestion in all points but two, and those 
two points the Marquess of Sligo, from his 
local knowledge, was enabled to inform the 
Government at home were impracticable. 
Hence it was manifest the House of As- 
sembly had throughout shown a determina- 
tion not only to accede to suggestions, 
but to uphold both the letter and the 
spirit of the Slavery Abolition Act, and to 
carry out into effect its details and its 
principles, Would the House, then, 
now agree with his hon. Friend, the Mem- 








ber for Weymouth in censuring the Act 
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as inadequate and unsatisfactory? Re- 
ference had been made by his hon. Friend 
to a Colonial Act of Assembly passed in 
1834, and he concurred with his hon. 
Friend in the opinion that it did not show 
that good spirit in the Legislative Assem- 
bly of Jamaica which he could have wished 
but he must again remind the House, 
that he distinguished between the feel- 
ing of the Legislature and that of the 
residents generally in that colony. The 
whole population was not to be included 
in any censure to which that measure 
might give rise. Ithad been transmitted 
to, and was now under the consideration of, 
the Government, and would be dealt 
with without reference to party or 
colour. It had been stated that it was in- 
tended there should be no restriction 
upon the apprentice labourers during their 
servitude, but the Act of Parliament itself 
had in terms provided punishment for in- 
solence of conduet and insubordination 
during that period, and the British Legis- 
lature was in this respect alone to blame, 
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_as the Colonial Legislature had only car- 


ried out those provisions, awarding (as we 


' understood) the amount of punishment. 


By the 22nd section of the Act, the mili- 
tary, civil, and other franchises, to which 
the negro apprentice was entitled, were 
also strictly and scrupulously maintained, 
and the Colonial Act did not infringe or 
trench upon those rights and privileges, so 
that, on that head, no censure could at- 
tach. With regard to St. Kitt’s, Nevis, 
Tobago, and the other colonies, they had 
passed ordinances, which, after amend- 
ment at home, had finally been adopted 
by them. The Virgin Islands had as yet 
furnished no act, and until their acquies- 
cence was received they would not be en- 
titled to any share of the compensation. 
On the whole, he contended that his hon. 
Friend (the Member for Weymouth) bad 
shown no grounds for the censure which 
his motion (if carried) would cast upon his 
noble Friend (Lord Stanley), and the Go- 
vernment to which he was attached; he 
had shown no grounds for taking this 
measure out of the hands of the responsi- 
ble advisers of the Crown, or for removing 
from them those powers which had been 
delegated to them by an Act of the Legis- 
lature, and thus hold them up as being 
unworthy of watching over the important 
interests of the British colonies, and dis- 
qualified for the stations which they had 
been called upon by their Sovereign to fill, 
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His hon. Friend must make out a case of 
this kind to justify the introduction of a 
Bill, for such it must be (which many hon, 
Members would not support, though a few 
might vote for a Committee of Inquiry), to 
render defeasible those powers already 
conferred. The House, in considering the 
present Motion, ought not to forget that 
on the faith of the payment of the awarded 
compensation in the course of the ensuing 
autumn, engagements had been entered 
into, and the result of the postponement, 
which must be the consequence of the 
appointment of the proposed Committee, 
would lead to most disastrous commercial 
effects. He trusted that Parliament would 
not re-open this question, but that, on the 
faithful performance of the conditions 
contained in the Act of last Ses- 
sion, it would pay this money according 
to the pledge which it had already given. 
There was one other branch of the subject 
which, though it was not connected with 
the point of money, required some obser- 
vations on his part, after what had fallen 
from his hon. Friend the Member for Wey- 
mouth; and that regarded the conduct of 
the stipendiary Magistrates. Now, he 


concurred with his hon. Friend in saying, 
that the powers vested in the stipendiary 


Magistrates ought only to be confided to 
impartial men, who in all controversies 
between the masters and the apprentices 
ought to have no bias either to one or the 
other, and who, acting fairly and indifler- 
ently on their responsibility to the Local 
Government, and through the Local Go- 
vernment to the Government at home, 
could be looked on with confidence by 
every class of the community among which 
they were sent to administer justice. He 
admitted that there had been a grievous 
miscalculation as to the number of local 
stipendiary magistrates necessary to carry 
the law into effect. It had been thought 
that 100 magistrates would be sufficient ; 
but that number was too small, and it 
therefore became necessary for the gover- 
nors of several colonies, acting upon the 
discretion with which they were vested, to 
appoint individuals to occupy that wide 
unoccupied field, which it was quite im- 
possible for 100 magistrates to occupy. 
What then was the course pursued by the 
Government? It had been made a sub- 
ject of complaint against Lord Sligo by the 
Colonial Legislature, that he had refused 
to grant this special commission to the 
local magistrates generally. Lord Sligo 
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had placed in the commission persons re- 
sident in the colony; but in no one case 
had he placed in it any person interested 
in apprenticed slavery. The hon. Baronet 
then proceeded to read a dispatch sent by 
Lord Sligo to Mr. Spring Rice, descriptive 
of the measures which he had adopted on 
this subject, and also part of the reply sent 
by his right hon. Friend to that despatch. 
Did his right hon. Friend content himself 
with cautioning Lord Sligo how he filled 
up these commissions? No; he called on 
his Lordship to state the number of stipen- 
diary magistrates sent out from England, 
who were able to perform the duties im- 
posed upon them with ability and impar- 
tiality, and upon receiving that statement, 
he declared his intention of sending out 
such a number as would enable the execu- 
tive Government to meet all the exigencies 
of its new position. His noble Friend, 
Lord Aberdeen, in augmenting the num- 
ber still further, acted on the same princi- 
ple as that on which his right hon. Friend 
had acted. The House would find, on 
looking at the Estimates for this year, that 
there was a charge for 135 stipendiary 
magistrates to be voted. Of this number 
35 had been added by Lord Aberdeen, 
acting on the same great principle of their 
being impartial men, unconnected with 
the colonies. Lord Glenelg had carried 
the principle still further, for he thought 
that it was better that Parliament should 
grant a larger sum of money to defray the 
charge of a greater number of magistrates, 
than leave their present power in the hands 
of the local magistrates. He had, there- 
fore, sent out instructions to the Gover- 
nors of all our colonies in the West Indies, 
and also to the Governors of the Cape of 
Good Hope and of the Mauritius, ordering 
them to withdraw the special commission 
from every magistrate who was a planter 
in their governments. He also ordered 
them, in filling up such commissions as 
might become occasionally vacant, to se- 
lect men who were not planters, but who 
were as free as possible from all local bias 
or interest. It was clear, that if the spe- 
cial commission was withdrawn from the 
local magistrates, an additional number of 
stipendiary magistrates must be employed. 
It was therefore now proposed to put 
twenty-five more into the commission. 
When the charge for them came to be 
voted, it would be for the House to decide 
whether it would agree to appoint that in- 
creased number, or whether it would leave 
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a number of these special commissions in 
the hands of the local authorities. His 
noble Friend at the head of the Colonial 
Department had not adopted this course, 
because he had received intelligence from 
the colonies that the local magistrates had 
abused the powers with which they were 
vested by the special commission. Indeed, 
he had informed the local governors that 
those powers had not been withdrawn from 
any notion that they had been abused, 
and had commissioned them to communi- 
cate to the local magistrates the thanks of 
his Majesty for their services in any way 
which they might deem to be most agree- 
able to their feelings. With regard to the 
report which his hon. Friend had read 
from a colonial newspaper, respecting the 
observations which had been made by se- 
veral of the magistrates, at a meeting of the 
magistrates assembled to consider the 
legality of whipping females, he had only 
to observe that he had not seen it. He 
understood, however, that in the island 
where it occurred the Solicitor-General 
had written to the authorities at home 
stating, that doubts had arisen upon the 
legality of that practice, expressing his 
wonder how they could have arisen, since 
it was clearly prohibited by law, and de- 


claring his intention of remitting, till he 
heard from home, every sentence of every 
magistrate which should impose so impro- 


per a punishment. ‘This functionary, in 
his opinion, was perfectly correct in the 
view which he had taken of the law, and 
he insisted, that by the Act of 1833, the 
power of flogging females was entirely 
taken away. He pledged himself to his 
hon. Friend, that if he (Mr. F. Buxton) 
would state to him any case of misconduct 
on the part of any stipendiary magistrate, 
it should be instantly examined into; and 
that, if it were proved, that stipendiary 
magistrate should be dismissed. In 
making this statement, he was not giving 
his hon. Friend any vague or indefinite 
pledge, for it was in strict consistency with 
the past conduct of the present Govern- 
ment, of the late Government, and indeed 
of every Government which had anything 
to do with the question. Fis hon. Friend 
had said, that there must have been mis- 
conduct, as some of the special magistrates 
had been dismissed. Undoubtedly it was 
so. Lord Sligo had reported some such 
cases to the Government at home, and the 
conclusions to which his Lordship had 
come upon them had been confirmed by 
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the Colonial Department in this country. 
In other cases where the misconduct 
seemed to arise out of an error of judg- 
ment only, a reprimand had been deemed 
a punishment sufficiently severe upon the 
magistrates, and, therefore, in such cases 
the special commission had not been with- 
drawn. He assured his hon. Friend, that 
the most vigilant circumspection had been 
used, and would continue to be used, by 
the Government at home, and by the Go- 
vernors of our colonies abroad, over the 
stipendiary magistrates; and he did not 
think that any act of misconduct, oppres- 
sion, or cruelty would be committed by 
them without drawing down upon them, 
as occasion might require, a reprimand or 
dismissal. If his hon. Friend would bring 
forward any cases of misconduct, cruelty, 
or oppression, he pledged himself on the 
part of the Colonial Department, to grant 
a full and patient inquiry into them; but 
be thought that until the Government had 
been convicted of being either negligent, 
or partial, or cruel, his hon. Friend ought 
not to call upon the present Parliament to 
take from the Government that power 
which a former Parliament had confided 
to its care, nor to disgrace the Government 
by calling on the House to accede to a 
proposition which would affix the bitterest 
stigma upon it. The hon. Baronet then 
proceeded to express his concurrence in 
the statements which the hon. Member for 
Weymouth had made, to prove that the 
negro was capable of being moved by the 
stimulus of wages, and that for wages he 
would willingly work. He could corrobo- 
rate that statement from other quarters. 
Ile had heard from a relation of his own 
residing in Antigua, that with a less amount 
of labour his estate had been more pro- 
ductive last year than it had been in the 
years 1832 and 1833, before slavery was 
abolished. He, therefore, hoped that the 
House would consider itself bound by the 
law which had abolished slavery. He 
conceived that nothing could be more in- 
jurious to the colonies, and indeed to the 
country at large, than to consider any 
questions which had been settled by 
law as open questions. The experiment 
of the Abolition Act had succeeded to a 
greater extent than its warmest friends 
had anticipated, and it was a glorious re- 
flection for those who had made it, to know, 
that during the ten months which had now 
elapsed since the Ist of August, 1834, 
when it first came into operation, not one 
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act of violence or injury had been com- 
mitted upon any white, and that not more 
than one black man bad been hurt out of 
a population of 800,000 negroes, whom it 
was still necessary to keep in subordina- 
tion, He was happy to say, that a better 
feeling between the master and the ap- 
prentice was daily growing up in the West 
Indies. The letters of Lord Sligo (which 
he read to the House) were full of the 
most satisfactory proofs that the growth of 
this kindly feeling was uniting all classes, 
rich and poor, black and white, together 
for the protection of their common in- 
terests. If the House wished to promote 
a union so desirable, it would not sanction 
the present Motion for a Committee ; for 
if that Motion were carried, the payment 
of the money would be suspended for a 
year at least; and believing that such a 
suspension would be injurious to the na- 
tional honour, that it would be derogatory 
to the national faith, that it would be ruin- 
ous to thousands, and that it would ex- 
asperate the white without benefitting the 
negro population, he should oppose it to 
the utmost of his power. He felt that he 


had performed very inadequately the task 
which his official duty had that evening 
imposed on him, but he still hoped that 


the House, listening, if not to his argu- 
ments, to the arguments of those hon. 
Gentlemen who might rise after him, would 
pause before it entertained the present 
Motion, and that it would be convinced of 
the paramount necessity for taking such a 
dangerous step, before it ventured upon a 
measure which would impair the national 
character for justice and good faith, which 
he was sure that his hon. Friend would be 
the last man to injure under the sanction 
of his name and respectability. 

Mr. Buckingham said, he was glad that 
he had given way to the hon. Baronet, the 
Under Secretary for the Colonies, as it had 
enabled him, in common with the House, 
to enjoy the advantage of listening to the 
very able and satisfactory speech of that 
hon. Gentleman—able from the clear and 
convincing manner in which the statements 
had been laid before the House, and satis- 
factory, as containing the solemn declara- 
tions and public pledges of his Majesty’s 
Government to see the Abolition Act carried 
into effect in all its integrity, as far at least 
as their power and authority could achieve 
so desirable a result.—As, however, he 
(Mr. Buckingham) had taken a very deep 
interest in the Question of Slave Emancipa- 
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tion from an earlier date than the proposi- 
tion for abolishing slavery in that House; 
as he had taken part also in the discussions 
on the Question while this great charter of 
negro liberty was passing through the 
House, he hoped he might be forgiven tor 
desiring to say a few words on this occasion. 
In reverting to the discussions on this Ques- 
tion, he could not help recalling with plea- 
sure the fact, that he had always contended 
for immediate emancipation without delay 
and without price; and the result had but 
too clearly proved that in so contending for 
this right of the slave, he had seen some- 
what more clearly into futurity than those 
by whom this immediate and uncompen- 
sated emancipation was opposed ;—for it 
was now shown that the Jabour of the same 
individual after his emancipation, was worth 
more to his employer than while he was a 
slave ; and that estates on which the slaves 
were set wholly free, were of greater value 
to their owners after that event, than they 
were before: which must clearly show that 
compensation was unnecessary, as the plan- 
ters were, by the abolition of slavery, bene- 
fitted instead of injured ; and to give them 
twenty millions for a change which had 
turned out as was predicted to be to their 
advantage, rather than their wrong, was a 
reckless waste of money, to call it by no 
milder name. While, on the other hand, 
the complete success of the experiment of 
immediate abolition, as tried and proved in 
Antigua, and the Bermudas, shewed that 
the apprenticeship was as unnecessary as the 
compensation; and that both might have 
been safely dispensed with, by which the 
enormous cost to the nation, and the six 
years of suffering to the apprentice might 
both have been saved. It might be per- 
fectly true, according to the language of the 
hon. Baronet (Sir G. Grey) that there 
could be no benefit in discussing these sub- 
jects from day to day. But on the other 
hand he (Mr. Buckingham) was perfectly 
satisfied that there was great utility in dis- 
cussing it occasionally : for the facts elicited 
in such debates would go forth to the world, 
and produce their proper influence on the 
Colonies, and on the mother country. It 
was for this reason that, though he was 
gratified with the sentiments and declara- 
tions made in the name of his Majesty’s 
Government by the hon. Baronet opposite, 
he was at the same time of opinion, that 
the House and the country ought to fecl 
glad that the hon. member for Weymouth 
(Mr. Buxton) had introduced the subject 
for discussion. In reply to that hon. 
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Member’s statements, it had been shown, 
and he thought satisfactorily, that the 
Government were not themselves parties to 
anv breach of contract in the matter, and 
that they had taken such steps, by the pu- 
rification of the local magistracy especially, 
as were likely to check any disposition to 
such breaches in future, among those func- 
tionaries. But at the same time, it could 
not be concealed, that faithfully as England 
and the English Ministry had done their 
duty, the colonial authorities, hitherto, at 
least, had not so well performed theirs ;— 
and surely in the bargain made there were 
two contracting parties, from each of whom 
certain conditions were to be exacted, as 
the act prescribed. Every one who remem- 
bered the discussions on the act must re- 
member that when the originally proposed 
loan of fifteen millions was transformed as if 
by the suddenness of magic, into a gift of 
twenty millions: the reason urged for such 
a rapid and immense advance was this :— 
that it was a large sum it was true—but 
then, it was to purchase freedom for the slave 
—to give liberty to the captive—to abolish 
corporeal punishment by the whip—to place 
the African on a level with the European 
in the administration of justice, and, in 
short, to secure to the negro—save and ex- 
cept only the reservation of a portion of his 
daily labour for his former owner—all the 
rights and privileges of a free man: and it 
was asked triumphantly, whether the British 
nation, in its high feeling of chivalrous de- 
votion to freedom, would not readily pay 
even this large sum as a munificent sacrifice 
on the altar of justice. But what if the 
sacrifice were to be made, and the justice 
to be still withheld, surely this would be a 
source of deep regret and disappointment to 
those who were to pay the money. The 
twenty millions were to be given to pur- 
chase certain substantial and valuable bless- 
ings to 800,000 of our fellow subjects, and 
if these substantial and valuable blessings 
were not attained by the payment, then was 
it a mockery to talk of the compact being 
faithfully fulfilled. The House should see, 
then, how the matter stood, for he (Mr. 
Buckingham) should be able to prove to 
them, not from mere newspaper paragraphs, 
but from authentic and undoubted author- 
ity, that in the island of Jamaica, at least, 
the conditions have not been fulfilled. He 
would not go through all the details of those 
conditions, but he would select only three, 
and they were these :—first, that the 
flogging of females by the whip should 
cease after the first of August 1834:—next, 
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that the apprentices should be put ina con- 
dition to obtain their manumission at a fixed 
and moderate rate: —and lastly, that justice 
should be impartially administered between 
the negro and his master in all cases of dis- 
pute. He would prove, then, that these con- 
ditions had been grossly violated in the letter 
and in the spirit, in Jamaica at least, and 
he would argue from this, that the owners 
by whom such violations had been perpe- 
trated, ought to have their individual com- 
pensation suspended until satisfactory ex- 
planations, if that indeed were possible, 
had been given of their conduct. The 
authority he was about to cite was that 
of Dr. Madden, who had been sent out 
by the government of this country about 
two years ago as a stipendiary magistrate, 
to Jamaica: but who, after residing there 
for more than a year, and endeavouring 
to do his duty in a truly English spirit, 
being determined to uphold the integrity 
of the Abolition Act, and protect the negro 
from oppression, had met with such perse- 
cution from the local magistrates and per 
sons connected with the planters, and the 
Colonial Union, that he had felt himself 
obliged to give up his appointment in dis- 
gust, and return to England ; though, in 
proof of the general excellence and pro- 
priety of his conduct, he had received the 
most valuable testimonies as to his zeal, 
ability, and irreproachable conduct, from 
the two Governors of Jamaica, Lord Mul- 
grave and the Marquess of Sligo. This 
gentleman had resolved to publish his ob- 
servations on the state of society in Jamaica 
which were now passing through the press, 
and would appear in a few days, under the 
title of “Twelve Months in the West In- 
dies.” The work had not yet been pub- 
lished : but Dr. Madden had favoured him 
(Mr. Buckingham) with an early copy of 
such sheets as were printed ; and from these 
as he held the fragments of those volumes 
in his hands, he would cite the passages 
adverted to, to show that in these three par- 
ticulars, the abolition of flogging of females 
the self-redemption at a fixed and reasona- 
ble rate of the apprentices, and the impartial 
administration of justice, the planters and 
magistrates of Jamaica had grossly abused 
their powers and forfeited all claim to com- 
pensation till these acts were satisfactorily 
explained. The following were two cases 
only, among many, of the female floggings. 
He said :— 

“ The negroes are prone to shamming when 
they want to escape from labour; but the re- 
sult of this propensity 1s, that every sick negro 
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is suspected of being a shammer. On one 
occasion, a woman was pointed out to me as 
ashammer by an overseer. The woman was 
limping before the Busha’s house, and when I 
asked what was the matter with her, I was 
answered, ‘Oh, nothing at all, Sir, the woman 
is shamming lameness.’ [asked had she been 
seen by the doctor? I was told that she had, 
and had been recommended a dose of salts, I 
said to Mr. Jerdan, who was with me, ‘ That 
is no shamming ; observe how the woman drags 
her left leg after her, call her and see if she 
can raise her left arm to her head.’ The 
woman was told to do so, but she could only 
lift it with her other hand. I said to the over 
seer, ‘This young woman, Sir, is not shamming, 
she is dead of one side, and she is not able to 
work.’ I was assured if such was the case, 
she should not be required. In the course of 
three weeks (when | happened to be absent 
in the parish of St. Mary,) the same paralytic 
woman, I was informed on my return, had 
been to my house with a complaint which she 
would not go away without making to my 
wife ; she was crying a good deal, and stated 
that for refusing to work she had been flogged 
on her paralytic hand.”— 


Such a case as this needed no comment : 
and he (Mr. Buckingham) would offer 
none, but leave it in the words of the 
writer. There was another case, however, 
more touching still. It was this:—A 
woman was brought to Dr. Madden by the 
overseer, as a shammer, and she had been 
flogged before, but without effect, as she 
still persisted in her having a pain in the 
skin, which is the usual mode of describing 
pains in various parts of the body. After 
a description of the first interview, Dr. 
Madden said :— 


“T begged the overseer to withdraw, and 
again urged her to tell me what was the matter? 
I could learn nothing except that the marks of 
a recent flogging were very visible. I imagined 
it was the effects of this punishment she meant 
by ‘painin the skin.’ I told her I saw nothing 
at that time to disqualify her for labour. I called 
the overseer in, and requested him to allow her 
some customary gratuity, which had been with- 
held as a punishment; and that the woman 
would and must go to labour. The obstinacy of 
this perverse woman now began to give way; 
she burst out a crying and said, * Well, Massa! 
God judge one day ’tween you and me!” 
I again urged her to inform me of her illness: 
it was in vain, however; but I satisfied myself 
there was no shamming in the case. The un- 
fortunate woman was labouring under one of 
the most awful maladies a female is subject 
to.” 


He would pass, however, from this pain- 
ful and revolting picture, to the part of 
Dr. Madden’s work in which he speaks of 
the self-redemption of the apprentices ; and 
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this was so remarkable, that he must beg 
to request the special attention of the 
House to it. The writer said :— 
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“The eighth clause of the amended Aboli- 
tion Act enabled the apprentice to redeem 
himself from servitude, upon payment to his 
master of the appraised value of his services. 
This clause, had it been so worded as to pre- 
vent the misconstruction of its intent would 
have been the most valuable clause in the 
whole Act. But, as it stands, the power of 
procuring a reasonable award is so limited, 
that I have lately been obliged to dissuade 
almost every applicant from applying for a 
valuation. The Corporation have proved 
stronger than the British Parliament. When 
a negro applies to the special justice to pur- 
chase his liberty, the latter calls upon the 
master to appoint a local Magistrate to proceed 
to a valuation. When the two Magistrates 
meet they name a third, who must also be a 
local Magistrate ; and according to the age, 
sex, health, and occupation of the negro they 
ought to decide. There is one thing obvious 
at the first glance ; there are two local Magis- 
trates and one Special Justice ; and it is evident 
that the interests of the slave-owner have been 
most looked to in this arrangement. The 
matter respecting the mode of conducting the 
valuation is so vaguely expressed in the Act, 
that the amount to be adjudicated is left 
entirely to the discretion of the Magistrates, 
without any reference to the scale of valuation ; 
and this unfortunate defect has been the 
occasion of an immense deal of misunder- 
standing between the special and local Magis- 
trates. In some instances the estimate has 
been as high as 170/. a sum for which no 
negro has certainly been sold for many a-year 
in Jamaica: in others it has been as low as 
20/. for an adult, and from 10/. to 151. for 
children ; which, being in currency, is about 
one-third less in sterling money. In Kingston 
I believe there have been more applications 
for negroes to purchase their liberty, than, I 
believe, in all the rest of the island, with the 
exception of Spanish Town. In all eighty 
apprentices have obtained their freedom before 
me, either by valuation or by mutual agree- 
ment: and the average valuation has been 
25/. each. In one instance a tradesman was 
valued at 80/. in the others it varied from 16/. 
to35/. Ihave now been almost a-year in the 
island: I have attended a great many slave 
sales, and I have seen no negro sell for more 
than 30/. and I believe the very last slave that 
had been levied on for an owner’s debt, and 
sold in Jamaica, I saw put up on the day pre- 
vious to the 1st of August, on the steps of 
Hasty’s Tavern, in this town Kingston, the 
last exhibition of this kind that was to disgust 
the beholder; and in this instance the pro- 
perty put up was a young woman, strong and 
healthy, and she was knocked down to the 
highest bidder, which happened to be the 
only one, for 51. 6s. 8d. 
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Here, then, was a case for inquiry which 
might well demand the earliest and most 
earnest consideration of the British Go- 
vernment. Hon. Members would no doubt 
recollect the two great arguments by 
which this unnecessary prolongation of 


slavery under the new and inappropriate | 


name of apprenticeship was defended. 
First, it was said to be indispensable, in 
order to prepare the slave for the otherwise 
too sudden transition from a state of slavery 
to a state of freedom ; a precaution shown 
to be wholly uncalled for, as the experi- 
ment tried in Antigua and the Bermudas, 
of immediate emancipation, had been most 
successful, and would have been equally so 
everywhere else. Secondly it was said to 
be an additional compensation given to the 
slave owner by presenting him with the 
value of six years labour at a reduced rate, 
in addition to the compensation of twenty 
millions; and this, no doubt, was its real 
nature in the eyes of the planters them- 
selves. But according to the testimony 
furnished by Dr. Madden, these appren- 
tices were forced to pay for the redemption 
of their term of six years labour, a 
much larger sum than slaves usually sold 
for before the Abolition Act was passed at 
all; so that in such cases, at least, the 
planters would first get the full value of 
their slaves in their share of the twenty 
millions Compensation Fund, and then 
be paid a second time by having more 
than the full value by the excessive re- 
demption price ; thus getting repaid thrice 
the original purchase money for their 
slaves—once in the labour and profit had 
out of them in their previous state of 
slavery—a second time in the compensation 
money paid by the nation; and a third 
time in the self-redemption of the slave at 
a larger price than all and thus performing 
a treble robbery; for the first act of 
making a man a slave was an unjustifiable 
wrong ; the second of asking compensation 
from the public purse was an aggravation 
of that wrong; and the third of demand- 
ing compensation from the unhappy slave 


himself, whom the nation had already re- | 


deemed, was an accumulation of wrong, 


that it required more than usual hardihood | 


and effrontery to perpetrate and defend 


He (Mr. Buckingham) would come now, | 


however, to the concluding portion of the 
case, and shew, from the undeniable testi- 
mony of Dr. Madden, that besides the 
flogging of females, and the exorbitant 
demands for manumission, there was no- 
thing like impartial justice administered be- 
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tween the negroes and their oppressors. 
The following were only a few of the cases 
that he would venture to cite from Dr. 
Madden’s pages; he said :— 


“Since August, 1834, various outrages have 
been committed by white people on negroes. 
One planter has been indicted for shooting at 
an old woman, and, after wounding her 
severely, discharged the second barrel at her, 
but fortunately without effect. The Grand 
Jury ignored the bill—Another gentleman was 
indicted at the October Court, for outrage 
on a sick negro woman. The Grand Jury 
ignored the bill. Another planter was 
indicted for the murder of his negro, by 
shooting him, and was sentenced to nine 
months’ imprisonment.—Another gentleman, 
an overseer, was committed to gaol a few 
weeks ago, for the murder of a boy, by shoot- 
ing at a number of negroes assembled in a 
hut, in the act of singing hymns. Ife has not 
been yet tried, but from the exertions making 
for him I have no expectation he will be con- 
victed.—Another gentleman was tried in Oc- 
tober last, for causing one of his negroes to 
be severely torn by dogs, for going without 
permission to bury his wife, who had been 
dead three days, and had been refused suffi- 
cient time to prepare her coffin. The 
strenuous exertions of the Chief Justice ob- 
tained a conviction: he was fined 100/.—But 
in the majority of cases convictions are not to 
be expected: Such cases are not given on 
newspaper authority. I have taken them 
from the sworn informations. Is this a state 
of things to be remedied under the present 
system? In my opinion it is not.” 

It was unnecessary to add anything to 
these recent and vivid, and he feared too 
faithful pictures of West-Indian Society, 
drawn by the pen of one whose testimony 
was unquestionable. With these statements 
he would leave the case to the judgment 
of the House and the country ; and what- 
ever might be the fate of the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Weymouth, he (Mr. 
Buckingham) should feel that he had 
endeavoured to do his duty towards the 
poor oppressed negro, by drawing the at- 
tention of the people of Great Britain by 
whom the twenty millions were to be paid, 
to the violations of good faith on the part 
of those towards whom, in a moment of 
reckless extravagance, which he would not 
dignify by the name of justice or generosity, 
| this immense sum had been voted in pay- 
ment for that liberty, which the slaves 
ought never to have had taken from them, 
and which it should not have cost either 
| them or the country a shilling to regain. 

Mr. Clay merely rose to ask whether 
his hon. Friend, the Member for Wey- 
mouth, after the very able, eloquent, and 
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satisfactory speech of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir George Grey) would think it 
necessary to persist in his Motion? In 
his opinion nothing but a positive breach 
of faith on the part of any of the Colonial 
legislatures could justify the Government 
of this country in withholding the amount 
of compensation which had been voted by 
the British Parliament; and it did not 
appear to him, from anything which had 
been stated by the hon. Member for Wey- 
mouth, or from anything that he had heard 
from the Colonies themselves, that any 
such breach of faith had taken place. The 
exculpation of the Government from the 
charge of negligence, too, was, he thought, 
most complete, and he thought the task 
might now be safely left to the Government 
of working out the details of the measure 
which had passed last Session. He hap- 
pened to know that large commercial 
transactions had been entered into on the 
faith of the payment of the money, and 
any breach of that faith would be attended 
with most disastrous consequences. If 
the hon. Member should divide the House 
on the Question, he would find that he 
would lose the support of many sincere 
friends to the cause he advocated, and it 
would not be well to let it appear to the 
public that there was even the appearance 
of a falling-off in the numbers of those 
who were in that House the promoters of 
negro emancipation. He trusted that the 
hon. Member would see the propriety of 
withdrawing his Motion. 

Mr. O'Connell would also implore his 
hon. Friend to withdraw his Motion. 
Every object that he could have in bring- 
ing it forward must have been amply 
answered in the speech which had been 
made by the right hon. Baronet. He (Mr. 
O’Connell) derived a consolation, and an 
assurance that the views of negro eman- 
cipists would be fully met, not only from 
the propriety and accuracy of the ma- 
terials of which the right hon. Baronet’s 
speech was composed, but also from the 
liberal spirit which pervaded and gave 
a character to every passage of it. From 
all that had been stated, the hon. Member 
must now be satisfied that all those abuses 
of which he complained were watched 
over. with a vigilant eye friendly to the 
Emancipation of negroes, and willing to 
punish any acts of oppression on the part 
of their tyrants. Opposed as he had been 
to the original grant of twenty millions, 
he still felt bound to say, that the country 
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had now ample value for the money, 
Feeling, as he did, that there never was a 
man so well formed by every qualifica- 
tion to advocate the cause of suffering 
humanity as the hon. Member for Wey- 
mouth (Mr. F. Buxton), he still felt con- 
fident that he might safely leave the 
matter in the hands of the Government. 

Mr. Fowell Buxton, in reply, said, he 
felt that the speech of the hon. Baronet 
(Sir. G. Grey) must have made a deep 
impression on the House; and, accom- 
panied as it was by numerous suggestions 
from the friends of emancipation, he felt 
that he had no alternative. He felt that 
it was indispensable on his part, wishing 
to do the best for those of whom he was 
the humble advocate, to withdraw his 
Motion. The Government had now taken 
upon itself a greater responsibility than it 
had hithertodone incarrying the measure of 
emancipation into effectual operation ; and 
he had no doubt they would do all that 
was possible to effect that object. It never 
was his intention to withhold the twenty 
millions, but that its payment should be 
accompanied with the intimation that Go- 
vernment was pledged that the intention 
of the Legislature should be carried into 
effect. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Sugar Duties. 


Sucar Dutirs.] On the Motion that 
the Order of the Day for the House to 
resolve itself into a Committee of Ways 
and Means being read, 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson presented a Pe- 
tition from the East-India Company for a 
reduction of the duties on sugar and other 
articles, the produce and manufacture of 
British possessions in India. The right 
hon, Gentleman supported the prayer of 
the petition. Our possessions in India 
stood upon a footing distinct from that of 
any colony at any time possessed by Eng- 
land. That immense empire had _ been 
acquired without the charge of a single 
shilling to the State. India had paid the 
expenses of those very armies which had 
been employed in its subjugation. The 
claims of India were well entitled to the 
favourable consideration of Parliament. 
She had been under the necessity of re- 
mitting to this country—for the purpose 
of paying political and other charges, for 
which she had no return—a sum amount- 
ing, annually, to 2,400,000/.; and by the 
Act which was lately passed, additional 
charges had been imposed upon her to 
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the extent of 800,000/. a-year. This 
enormous sum was paid from the revenues 
of India, and all that India required was, 
that common justice should be done to 
her. Hitherto she had received nothing 
but the greatest injustice at our hands— 
injustice which we could not repair, unless 
we materially altered the whole system of 
our policy towards her, and, particularly, 
those fiscal regulations by which she was 
oppressed. It was extraordinary that 
India—the most distant of all our pos- 
sessions, and which ought, on that ac- 
count, to have had every allowance made 
in the way of duty—had been subjected 
to an increase of fifty per cent. on all her 
chief articles of produce, beyond that im- 
posed on the produce of the West-India 
colonies. East-India sugar paid a duty 
of 32s. per cwt., and West-India sugar 
only 24s. Coffee, the produce of the East 
Indies, paid a duty of 9d. per lb., whilst, 
from the West Indies, it paid only 6d. 
Here was a case in which the House was 
called upon to interfere. India had not 
only to complain of the different scale of 
duties charged on her produce from that 
levied on produce of the West Indies, 
but she had, in addition, to complain that 
the cottons and muslins of England paid 
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a duty of only two and a-half per cent. in 
India, while those of India were charged 


ten per cent. here. Upon the silks of 
India there was a duty of twenty per cent., 
whilst those of England paid only two and 
a-half per cent. in India. English hard- 
ware and woollen cloths were imported 
into India duty free. The gradual de- 
crease of the importations of the manu- 
factures of India into this country were 
extraordinary. In 1804, the importation 
from India into this country, of three 
articles, amounted to 2,072,612/.; in 
1814, it was reduced to 1,266,608J.; in 
1833, it amounted only to 316,000/. ; and 
now it was altogether ceased. He would 
next show how much this country had 
gained, while India had been losing in 
the proportion he had just stated. In 
1804, the value of our exportations of 
piece goods to that country was 31,9431. ; 
in 1814, 109,480/.; and in the year 1833, 
it amounted to the sum of 1,528,880/. 
In the district of Dacca, 500,000 persons 
employed at the loom were reduced with 
their families, to misery and want, by the 
substitution of our manufactures for the 
manufacture of India. He had stated in 
substance the injuries which India had 
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received by reason of the system pur- 
sued towards her. It was time that this 
injustice should cease. India asked fair 
treatment—she asked no favour—no pre- 
ference—she claimed that which in justice 
and in right ought never to have been 
denied to her—to be put upon an equal 
footing with our other colonies. 

Mr. Crawford had a similar petition 
from a considerable body of the merchants 
of London to present, but he would make 
no observation after the able statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 

The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that as his hon. Friend, the Member for 
Liverpool (Mr. Ewart) had given notice of 
a Motion upon the subject, to which the 
petitions just presented related, perhaps 
it would be as well that he (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) should pave the way 
by moving a Resolution. On accepting 
office, it undoubtedly became one of his 
first duties to consider the very important 
Question which was then about to be 
brought before the Committee; and hav- 
ing collected, from several different sources, 
but, at the same time, sources in which he 
placed the utmost confidence, that the 
Question had been brought under the 
consideration of the late Government, he 
naturally felt desirous of ascertaining in 
what condition it had been left by them. 
When the present Government came into 
office, he (the Chancellor of the Fx- 
chequer) found that a very general im- 
pression had gone abroad, that it was the 
intention of their predecessors to renew 
the sugar duties for the present year, ac- 
cording to the scale now existing. That 
being the case, he (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) became anxious to ascertain 
whether it were the fact or not; because 
he felt that at all times, and more espe- 
cially at a period when the value of 
colonial property was rapidly fluctuating, 
that if there were one duty more in- 
cumbent than another upon those who 
were called upon to discharge the offices of 
Government, it was not lightly to aban- 
don any engagement, or to disappoint 
any expectation which might have been 
held out by those who had previously 
composed the Administration. If, in ad- 
dition to all the other inevitable incon- 
veniences consequent upon a change of 
Government, all the implied or expressed 
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engagements made by the retiring Go-| justice to this country; and so strongly 


which succeeded it, the consequences to 
a commercial country like this could not 
be other than calamitous, Acting upon 
the indistinct information he had re- 
ceived, he (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) had felt it his duty to ascertain 
positively what the views of the late Go- 
vernment had been, when he found that 
no definite engagement upon the subject 
had been entered into by them. He 
collected especially from the right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, that 
he (the right hon. Baronet) felt himself 
perfectly free to deal with the subject as 
he should think fit if he had continued in 
office. But whilst he (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) made that statement—. 
whilst he felt it to be his duty to make it 
for the information of his hon. Friend, the 
Member for Liverpool, giving him any 
advantage he might derive from it; he 
also felt it to be his duty to state, that an 
impression had been conveyed to the West- 
India interest, which induced in them a 
perfect belief that the duties during the 
present year would not be disturbed. He 
had seen the Representatives of the West- 


India interest upon the subject, and had 
learned from them, that, in consequence 
of representations made to them in March 
last, they had communicated with their 
correspondents in the West Indies, and 
informed them that no alteration in the 
duties was likely to take place during the 


present year, He believed the same im- 
pression generally pervaded the great 
mercantile interests of the city of London. 
He knew that at the present moment the 
condition of the West-India planter was 
one which required the peculiar and sedu- 
lous attention of the Legislature; and he 
trusted from the spirit which seemed to 
prevail in all quarters, that no step would 
be inconsiderately or incautiously taken 
which would in any respect prejudice the 
interests of that class. With the know- 
ledge of the facts to which he had re- 
ferred, he felt that he had no duty to per- 
form but one, and that was for the present 
year; and under the peculiar circum- 
stances which existed, to propose to Parlia- 
ment the continuance of the present duties. 
He felt, perfectly, the full weight of the 
observations which had been made re- 
lating to the necessity of doing justice to 
India, but if it was essential to do justice, 
he felt that it was equally necessary to do 





vernment were to be disregarded by that was he impressed with the necessity of 


justice being done to both countries, that 
he had no hesitation in declaring, that any 
attempt to depend upon, or permanently 


| to abide by the discriminating duties, was 


one which he would not undertake. On 
the contrary, although it did not refer par- 
ticularly to this Resolution, but to the 
principle involved, he was willing and 
anxious to tell his right hon. Friend, and 
others who were interested in the question, 
that even in the course of the present 
Session, in a matter in which he did not 
feel himself restrained by the considera- 
tions to which he had adverted, he hope | 
to give an earnest of what he thought 
ought to be done. In the observations 
which had been made, one article had 
been more particularly adverted to—he 
meant coffee. With this article he felt 
that the House was perfectly free to deal 
according to its discretion, and in the 
course of the present Session it was his 
intention to propose an equalization of the 
duties on coffee. He was well aware that 
this was not the proper time to discuss 
that point, but he hoped he should be 
excused, if in referring to the sugar duties 
he not only made a declaration of his 
principles and opinions upon that subject, 
but did more by giving his right hon, 
Friend an assurance that he should find in 
the present Session, something done to 
warrant the fulfilment of that declaration. 
He should be sorry to be considered by 
the House, and particularly sorry to be 
considered by his right hon. Friend, in 
moving the renewal of the sugar duties for 
the present, as giving any kind of sanction 
to the permanent continuance of the dis- 
criminating duties. But in departing from 
that system, due regard must be had to 
the interests which had been created. He 
did not despair of the possibility, even in 
the course of the present Session —having 
secured the continuance of the duties for 
the present—of some consideration being 
given to the subject of the future duties. 
It was of importance that the subject 
should not be altogether passed over in 
silence, but that the West-India interest 
should have an opportunity of considering 
not only the duties for the present year, 
but also those which were to come. It 
was also of importance that the East-India 
interest, which he hoped would be an im- 
proving interest under the new Charter, 
should have an opportunity of considering 
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the subject. Having thus stated, shortly, 
the grounds upon which he proposed the 
Resolution with which he was about to 
conclude, and having taken the oppor- 
tunity of explaining the course which he 
meant to pursue hereafter, it was not his 
wish at that late hour, unless he should be 
compelled to do so, to go into the question 
further. He could not enter into the dis- 
cussion of the principle with his hon. 
Friend, the Member for Liverpool, because 
he did not support the Resolution on 
principle, but upon the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, and on the correspond- 
ence which had taken place between the 
West-India interest and their agents in 
this country. The latter had communi- 
cated to those whom they represented that 
the sugar duties were not to be altered 
during the present year, and under these 
circumstances he did not feel it his duty 
to make any alteration. The right hon. 
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Gentleman concluded by moving a Reso- 
lution that towards raising the supply to 
be granted to his Majesty the several 
duties upon sugar and molasses be con- 
tinued for the present year. 

Mr. Ewart said, he had understood that 
if there had not been an absolute pledge 


given, at least there had been an under- 
standing countenanced by the late Go- 
vernment, that the discriminating duties 
should be repealed this Session. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer begged 
to correct the error into which his hon. 
Friend had fallen. He (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) had already stated not 
only that no pledge had been given, but 
that the right hon. Baronet lately at the 
head of the Government, had distinctly 
assured him that he had given none, but 
he had taken the same opportunity of 
stating, that, from official information de- 
rived from the Government, although no 
pledge was given, the Colonial agents had 
been induced to communicate to their 
correspondents that no alteration would be 
made in the sugar duties. 

Mr. Ewart resumed. He said that jus- 
tice to India required that these duties 
should be altered. We were bound by 
the India Bill to improve, as far as was in 
our power, the condition of that empire. 
But how could British capital get into 
India if we did not open our market for 
the produce of that country? When the 
West-India Bill was under discussion, his 
hon. Friend, the Member for the Tower 
Hamlets, and other hon. Members, de- 
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clared that they only agreed to the com- 
pensation to the planters on the under- 
standing that the existing monopoly was 
to be removed. The case of India was 
one of the most aggravated cases of injus- 
tice which had ever been brought under the 
notice of the House. How gross was the 
injustice of annihilating the manufactures 
of India, while we incumbered its raw 
produce with disproportionate duties. This 
was not an Indian question alone, but it 
was a question of great interest also to the 
British capitalist and commerce. He was 
happy to hear from his right hon. Friend 
that we were to have some alteration 
hereafter. He held that in the declaration 
which the House had received from his 
right hon. Friend, was contained an as- 
surance of the principles upon which he 
acted, and the manner in which he in- 
tended to carry them into operation, and 
therefore he believed that he should con- 
sult the feelings of the House, and of those 
hon. Friends of his whose peculiar 
sources of knowledge on this subject, and 
the nature of whose constituencies, enabled 
them to judge of the best course to be 
pursued, by looking upon the principles 
of the Government and the statement of 
his right hon. Friend, as an earnest at 
least, if not a pledge, that something 
would be done at the earliest opportunity. 
He should therefore throw himself upon 
the House, and if his hon. Friends thought 
that he ought to rely upon the great prob- 
ability of liberal measures being proposed, 
he should not press his Motion: but if 
if his friends wished him to take the sense 
of the House upon it, he would certainly 
do so. 

Mr. Hume advised his hon. Friend, 
after what had been stated by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, not to press his 
Motion. For the last fifteen years he had 
heard, year after year, promises of justice 
being done to India, and he hoped they 
would now be speedily fulfilled. He be- 
lieved those connected with India expected 
too much, and those connected with the 
West-Indies feared too much. We had 
by our policy been ruining the commerce 
of India, and he feared that unless a 
more liberal course were promptly adopted, 
we should be unable to maintain that 
empire and the necessary establishments 
there. He hoped the Session would not 
pass without the subject being fully 
brought under the consideration of the 
House that all parties might know what 
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was to be done hereafter. He looked 
upon the statement which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had made of his inten- 
tions with regard to coffee as an earnest 
of what ought to be done in every other 
article. If the Government should not 
do justice to India, he should be happy to 
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measure of justice which had been so 
long delayed. No colony belonging to 
any country had ever been treated by the 
mother country as India had always been 
treated by England, and he hoped the 
injustice would at length be put an end 
to. 
Mr. Bagshaw believed, that although 
no positive pledge was given as to the 
alteration of these duties when the twenty 
millions were voted, still it was understood 
that a simultaneous boon would be 
given to India. It was the duty of this 
country more especially at the time when 
there was a defalcation of the revenue of 
India, to give encouragement to the 
growth of sugar in that important colony. 

Mr. Chapman expressed his deep regret 
at the declaration of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that no alteration was to 
be made in the existing duties during the 
present Session. Nothing would tend to 
promote commerce with India or en- 
courage the shipping interest more than 
an alteration of the sugar duties. Ships 
from India were now obliged to bring one- 
third of their cargoes in stones, while 
sugar was lying on the beach. 

Lord Sandon was inclined to agree 
with the hon. Member for Middlesex, who 
said that different parties, connected with 
each interest, hoped or feared too much 
from the equalization of these duties ; for 
a very long time must elapse before the 
reduction of the duties on East-India 
produce could produce such a change in 
the general prosperity of the country as to 
be important in a commercial point of 
view. Whatever change might be made, 
it was most desirable that both the West 
and East-India proprietors should know, 
beforehand, what they would have to ex- 
pect from the Government, and a gradual 
approximation to an equalization would 
be preferable to any more sudden adjust- 
ment. He hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would take the expediency of this 
principle into his consideration, in any 
plan he might propose. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson agreed also in 
the opinion that the advantages and disad- 
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vantages anticipated, both on the one side 
and the other, from the equalization of the 
duties on sugar, were much exaggerated — 
but that did not diminish the desire he 
felt that full justice should be done to 
the East-India producers. At the same 
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|time he thought his right hon. Friend, 
join his hon. Friend in forcing that tardy | 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had 
given an assurance sufficiently satisfactory 
when he expressed his concurrence in the 
principles laid down by the hon. Member 
for Liverpool, and his anxiety that those 
principles should be, as speedily as possi- 
ble, carried into effect. He, too, afforded 
an earnest of the sincerity of his inten- 
tions in this respect, by the intimation of his 
resolution to propose to the House an im- 
mediate reduction of the duty on East-[ndia 
coffee, He did not concur in the sorry 
expectations which had been suggested by 
the hon. Member for Sudbury with regard 
to the reduction of the coffee duties. He 
did not participate in his melancholy fore- 
bodings, knowing that the supply of coffee 
from the West Indies was at present 
below the demand, and that the East 
Indies were altogether excluded from a 
share in that lucrative trade, which, if 
opened, would now be peculiarly advan- 
tageous to those countries, from the in- 
creased demand for that commodity. As 
to West-India sugar, much of that was 
exported from hence to the third markets, 
where it was to compete with the Java, and 
Manilla sugars; so that the reduction of 
the sugar duties would not be of so much 
extensive service to the East Indies as 
many expected. There was already, an 
over supply of sugar for this country, the 
West-India sugars being unrestricted, 
and entering into competition in the third 
market. He trusted that in consequence 
of the means which the cultivation of 
sugar would afford for the employment of 
capital, East-India sugar, before long, 
would hold its proper place in the market 
and afford employment for our shipping: 
at the same time, he thought that the 
sanction and support now given by the 
Government and the House, to the prin- 
ciple of equalization, would have as good 
an effect in promoting the application of 
capital to the purpose of the cultivation of 
sugar, as if the difference between the 
duties themselves had been actually taken 
off this Session. He regretted to find, 
from the statement of the right hon. and 
learned Member for Kirkcudbright, that 
as to another article upon which protec- 
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tion had been offered to the East-India 
produce, a serious decrease in the quantity 
exported had taken place. He alluded 
to cotton. He had hoped that, from the 
opening, many years ago, of the markets 
of this country to the East-Indies, the re- 
sult would have been that we should have 
received a large supply; but he trusted in 
this article, as in that of sugar, the addi- 
tional employment of capital under the 
new system—the new regulations which 
had been made as regarded the tenure of 
lands, and the settlement of Englishmen, 
in India, would have, hereafter, a very 
different effect on production; and that 
they would not long have to deplore a 
decrease in the place of increase, in the 
quantity produced. The hon. Member 
for Middlesex, seemed to suppose that 
the Government ought, in the course of 
the present Session, to bring forward a 
proposition for the equalization of the 
differential duties on East-India produce. 
Would the hon. Member explain in respect 
of what articles he supposed these dif- 
ferential duties to exist? When he first 
became connected with the Board of 


Trade, they were about sixteen articles of 


produce, in respect of which the differential 
duties were imposed. By the changes 
lately introduced twelve out of those six- 
teen were placed on a footing of equaliza- 
tion; and there now remained four, only, 
as to which the duties were different ; 
sugar, coffee, tobacco, and spirits. As 
to tobacco, the hon. Member would recol- 
lect that this supply did not come from 
the British possessions. —[Mr. Hume: 
But it might.] It certainly might, but it 
would then have to compete with that of 
the foreigner, and we should have to 
give up so much of the duty. The re- 
duction of the duty on spirits would not 
produce any material benefit. The only 
other article was that of coffee, and any ob- 
servations on that were unnecessary, for the 
hon. Member for Middlesex had already 
expressed his approbation of the course 
which his right hon. Friend proposed to 
pursue respecting coffee. 

Mr. Pease said, that the introduction 
of a new system, after the alteration con- 
sequent upon the Emancipation Bill, 
would involve the trade in great confusion 
and uncertainty. Sugar was the only 
article the West-Indian could send to this 
country in return for our manufactures. 
Although he was not opposed to a gradual 
equalization of the duties, he had some 
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doubt, whether the extensive changes pro- 
posed as long as the Slave-trade was 
carried on so vigorously at Cuba and the 
Brazils, would be so advantageous as was 
expected. 

Mr. Elphinstone hoped that the duties 
would be equalized. If that were the 
case the consumption of sugar would be 
increased. Since 1790, the consumption of 
tea had increased considerably, and the 
consumption of coffee had increased 
twenty-fold, and there was no reason, but 
the high duties, why the consumption of 
sugar had not increased equally to that of 
tea and coffee. 

Mr. Warburton said, that if it were 
true, as the noble Lord (Sandon) had 
stated that extravagant notions were en- 
tertained as to the advantages and the 
disadvantages that would accrue from the 
equalization of the sugar duties, he hoped 
the noble Lord would not insist upon 
what appeared to him unnecessary—viz : 
that whenever the attempt was made to 
approximate the produce of the West 
to the East Indies, in that respect they 
should only go on by such small and in- 
sensible degrees, as could neither be of 
sensible advantage to the one, nor sen- 
sible disadvantage to the other. But as 
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it was acknowledged that the approxima~- 
tion must be made though gradually, why 


not take a step? If it would not affect 
either party in a serious degree, why not 
at once take a step? He thought it would 
be of great advantage to the East Indies, 
without being of great disadvantage to the 
West Indies, because whatever sugar was 
thus thrown into the market, as to the de- 
gree to which it would atlect the sugar 
market, it would only be so far, and in 
that proportion, which the sugar thus in- 
troduced bore to the whole of the sugar 
brought into the European market: so 
that the only disadvantage to the West 
Indies, would be the extent to which such 
quantity of sugar thrown into the market, 
affected our market at home, as the price 
of sugar here was regulated by the price 
in the market of Europe. He knew not 
what better opportunity could be had for 
making the experiment than the present 
moment, when the competition between 
the East and West India proprietors would, 
in consequence of the Slave Emancipation 
Act, be one of free labour. He wished 
the Government clearly to explain their 
intentions on this subject. They seemed 
to think that to make an alteration of the 
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duties all at once would be too great a 
change, and that some notice of such a 
measure ought previously to be given. 
Now he wanted to know what notice 
would be given in the course of the pre- 
sent Session? Was a Committee to be 
appointed to consider the propriety of 
equalizing the duties, or was some resolu- 
tion to be passed by the House? He 
trusted that the equalization would not be 
gradual, but that it would be effected all 
at once. 

Mr. George F’. Young thought the equaliz- 
ation of the duties ought to take place 
gradually, and he hoped that the present 
Session would not be allowed to close 
without some notice being given to all 
interested parties of the intention to alter 
the existing duties. 

Mr. Patrick Stewart felt convinced, 
from what he knew of the feelings of the 
West-Indian body, that no objection 
would be entertained on their part to the 
general support which had been expressed 
in favour of the principle of equalizing 
the sugar duties. The objection urged 


by them last year to the proposition was |. 
an objection in point of time; and the 
same objection existed to a certain degree 


at the present moment. It could not 
fairly be said that the labour in the West 
Indies was free. The negroes were in a 
state of apprenticeship; and during the 
term of their apprenticeship, the owners 
were compelled to provide them with 
clothes and other necessaries. A similar 
burthen was not endured by the East- 
India interest, and he, therefore, thought 
that the West-India proprietors ought to 
be allowed to emerge from the state in 
which they were placed by the Slave 
Emancipation Act before a total equaliz- 
ation of the sugar duties took place. He 
took it for granted that when the right 
hon, Chancellor of the Exchequer talked 
about reducing the duties on East-India 
sugar and coffee, he meant the reduction 
to apply only to sugar and coffee which 
were bona fide the produce of British India, 
and not to sugar and coffee which came 
from foreign territories in India. It was 
well known that half the sugar introduced 
into this country under the description of 
British India produce was in fact the pro- 
duce of foreign territories in that empire. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
be extremely sorry to have it inferred, as 
perhaps might be the case, in consequence 
of the observations which had just fallen 
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from the hon, Gentleman, that it was his 
(Mr. Rice’s) impression that the present 
state of the sugar duties ought to remain 
unchanged until the expiration of the 
term of apprenticeship to which the ne- 
groes in the West-Indies were bound, Be- 
fore that period it might become the duty 
of the House to alter those duties; but 
undoubtedly the burthen thrown on the 
West-Indian body by the Slave Emanci- 
pation Act would be one of the circum- 
stances to be considered in the case. 
With respect to the reduction of the duty 
on East-Indian coffee, it was certainly his 
intention to confine it to such coffee as 
was the growth of British India. 

Mr. Mark Philips conceived that the 
value of West-India property had been 
increased rather than depreciated by the 
Slave Emancipation Act. He pressed on 
the Government the importance of taking 
into consideration the equalization of the 
sugar duties at the earliest possible period. 

Mr. Buckingham said, that though he 
had so recently addressed the House on the 
oppressions of our West-Indian fellow sub- 
jects, he could not refrain from offering a 
few observations on the grievances of our 
equally valuable East-Indian fellow subjects 
among whom he had passed so many years 
of his life, and whose interests he should 
always feel it his duty to advocate and de- 
fend. There was one short argument, he 
thought, by which the imperative necessity 
and absolute justice of reducing the duties 
on East-Indian produce might be incontro- 
vertibly shown, and to this alone he would 
confine himself. The House would re- 
member that two years ago, it had gran- 
ted a new charter of Government to the 
Fast-India Company, by which entire 
freedom of trade was extended to all British 
subjects, whether English or native-born, 
by which colonization was to be permitted 
to all capitalists who chose to settle in In- 
dia, and by which our shipping and manu- 
facturing interests were all to be greatly 
benefited. Now, if the Government gran- 
ted these privileges in a truly honest spirit, 
and with sincere and upright intentions,— 
it was indispensable that they should at 
once reduce the duties on East-India pro- 
duce to a level at least with those on West- 
India produce ; as without such reduction, 
free trade was a mockery—colonization a 
farce—and neither our shipping nor our 
manufacturing interests could be benefited 
in the slightest degree. To confirm the 
charter, therefore, and to prove their own in- 
tegrity of intention, such reductions were 
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imperatively demanded of them: and until 
made, the charter would not be complete. 
Some honourable gentlemen on both sides 
of the House had to his (Mr. Buckingham’s) 
extreme surprise, asserted that the advan- 
tages of these reductions to the East-India 
Trade had been greatly exaggerated ; but 
for his part, he was disposed to believe they 
had been greatly under stated. He would 
not detain the House by a lengthened ar- 
gument upon the subject at this late hour 
of the night ; but he would just enumerate, 
in afew sentences, some of the advantages 
which the equalization of the duty on sugar 
alone would produce. Its first operation 
would be to call into profitable cultivation 
large tracts of soil in India—by which 
profit to the capitalist, and profit to the 
cultivator and peasantry would be realised, 
—and by which also the revenues of India, 
derived chiefly from the land, would be 
largely augmented, while the people were 
benefited at the same time. It would fur- 
nish the merchants of India with that which 
they now wanted, an article of profitable 
return for their remittances to this country. 
It would then afford to ship owners, a va- 
luable article of heavy freight, for want of 
which, ships bringing home light goods, 
were now often obliged to put in as heavy 
cargo, large stones, and other unprofitable 
ballast ; and above all, it would increase the 
outlet for our manufactures ; for those least 
acquainted with political economy must be 
aware that the amount of our exports to 
India are not limited by our power to send 
out goods, but by the quantity of profitable 
returns to be brought back from thence. 
We could double or treble our exports in a 
single year, if we could bring back profitable 
returns; and with a hundred millions of 
people an immense market might be found, if 
their produce werereleased from their present 
burthens, so as to enable them to be brought 
home and sold at a profit. He (Mr. Bucking- 
ham) had indeed been sometimes taunted 
with having been a false prophet, in pre- 
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dicting a larger increase in the trade of 
India than had already taken place. But | 
he had always contended for a free trade 

between England and India, and no trade 

could deserve that name, which was still ! 
burthened as that of India is, by these ex- 
cessive duties onits raw produce. ‘Take off 
these, and it would be like releasing a 
giant from his fetters. After which, but 
not before, we should see the mighty ener- 
gies of the two countries gradually deve- | 
loped, and all the advantages predicted gra- 
dually realised, One word more before he 
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sat down. It was contended that whatever 
advantages the East Indies might gain by 
these reductions, the West Indies must lose. 
From this he entirely dissented. If the 
quantity of sugar to be consumed in the 
world had arrived at its maximum and 
could not be possibly increased, then, no 
doubt, the additional quantity of East-India 
sugar brought into the market, would leave 
a corresponding quantity of West-India 
sugar unsold. But was it not notorious 
that the reduction in price of any commo- 
dity of general use, increased its consump- 
tion? If so then considering the universal 
taste for sugar, and the certainty that the 
humbler classes especially would use much 
more of it, if it were made cheaper, and 
thus brought more within their reach, it 
appeared to him quite certain that a largely 
increased sale of cheap East-India sugar 
might take place by reason of such increased 
consumption, without at all trenching on 
the quantity still required from the West- 
Indies to supply the old and established 
markets. If his position were correct, 
the reduction of duties on the produce of 
the East Indies might then be set down 
as one of those very few commercial changes 
in which there would be a very large be- 
nefit to many classes, without any probable 
or perceptible injury to any; and, therefore, 
he conjured his Majesty’s ministers not to 
delay this act of justice a moment longer 
than they could possibly avoid. 

Mr, Goulburn expressed his entire con- 
currence in the sentiments of the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and in the course the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to adopt. He 
hoped that the Question would receive the 
fullest and calmest consideration, and that 
his Majesty’s Government would not allow 
themselves to be led away by statements 
of particular individuals. 

The Resolution was agreed to. 
resumed. 
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Minutes.) Bill. Read a second time:—On the Motion of 
Lord BrouGHamM, Executors. 

Petitions presented. By the Bishop of Exxter, from 
Grove (County Carlow), against the Appropriation of 
Church Property to other than Ecclesiastical Purposes.— 
By the Earl of BuRLINGToN, from Alfreton, for the Better 
Observance of the Sabbath.—By Lord BroveHam and 
the Earl of Rosesery, from a Number of Places,— 
against any Grant for Building Churches in Scotland; and 
by the Earls of RossLyn and ABERDEEN, Viscount MEL- 
VILLE, and Lord BrouGHAm, from several Places,—in 
favour of such Grant, and for Protection to the Church of 
Scotland.By the Archbishop of Yors, Lord Cansery, 
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and a Right Reverend Pre.ate, from several Places,— 
for Protection to the Church of England.—By the Mar- 
quess CAMDEN and Lord SuFFIELD, from several Places, 
for Relief to the Agricultural Interest. 


Orrice or CLerk Assistant.}| Lord 
Denman, as Speaker of the House, ac- 
quainted their Lordships that he had re- 
ceived a letter from the Earl of Devon 
which, with the permission of their Lord- 
ships, he would read to them. The letter 
which his Lordship read, was as follows :— 

Duke Street, June 22, 1835, 

My Lord,—I take the earliest opportunity of 
informing your Lordship, that the title of Earl 
of Devon having devolved upon me, by the 
death of my cousin, the late Earl, I have re- 
ceived his Majesty’s Writ of Summons to at- 
tend as a Peer of Parliament ; and I have to 
request of your Lordship to communicate to the 
House this circumstance, in consequence of 
which the office of Clerk-assistant will become 
vacant. I cannot retire from that office which 
I have held for nearly ten years, without being 
anxious to express through your Lordship, to 
the House of Lords, the deep sense that I en- 
tertain of theuniform kindness and confidence, 
which I have experienced in the execution of 
my various duties, from the House, generally, 
and from the several Speakers of the House, 
particularly, with whom I have necessarily been 
brought much in contact; a kindness and con- 
fidence which have rendered the performance 
of those duties easy and agreeable, and of 
which I shall always retain a grateful recollec- 
tion. 

Ihave the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s faithful and obedient servant, 
Devon. 
To the Lord Speaker, &c. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury moved, that 
the letter be entered on the Journals. 

Agreed to. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that he had 
not been aware, that this letter would be 
laid before their Lordships this day, other- 
wise he should have been better prepared 
as to the course to be adopted on this sub- 
ject than he was at the present moment. 
He should, however, now shortly state to 
their Lordships what he proposed to do. 
This event would make a vacancy among 
the Officers at their Table—a vacancy 
which, when their Lordships considered 
how the office of Clerk-assistant had 
been filled, all of them must much regret. 
At the same time, it was some consolation 
for them to know, that they should have 
the assistance of their late Officer as one of 
the Members of their House. He should 
advert to the course he intended to pro- 
pose to their Lordships on this occasion 
on this subject. The Committee which 
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sat in 1826, upon the subject of public 
offices, recommended, that whenever a 
vacancy in one of the offices of their 
Lordships’ House should occur, the whole 
matter should be reconsidered with respect 
to the number of Clerks and their salaries, 
In pursuance of that recommendation, he 
should move to-morrow for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to take the whole 
subject into consideration. The noble 


Viscount here read the words of the 
Committee’s Report, which exactly ex- 
pressed what he had already stated. 


Punrtic Instruction (IRELAND).] 
The Bishop of Exeter presented a Petition 
from the Minister, Churchwardens, and 
other inhabitants of a parish in the city of 
Carlow, against the appropriation of 
Church-property to any but Ecclesiastical 
purposes, and above all against its appro- 
priation for the support and maintenance of 
Popery in that part of the Empire. He 
took that opportunity of mentioning that 
he had this day received a letter from a 
clergyman in Ireland of high character, of 
such high character that his Bishop, as 
that right reverend Prelate had informed 
him, had recently preferred him on that 
very account to a valuable living. He 
should read an extract from that letter, 
and should afterwards put the extract 
into the hands of the noble Lord. It re- 
ferred especially to the appointment of one 
of the Gentlemen who had been appointed 
under the Commission for examining into 
the State of Public Instruction. The right 
reverend Prelate read the extract, as 
follows :— 


“The appointment of Mr. to act as 
the Commissioner at had a tendency to 
deter Protestants and encourage Roman Ca- 
tholics. For this Gentleman (who resides 
about four miles from———) was a well- 
known Roman Catholic agitator, and about 
five years ago had been chaired through that 
town on a Sunday, after having delivered a 
most inflammatory speech in the Chapel against 
the Established Church, the Constabulary, the 
Schools, and in fact every person and thing in 
the neighbourhood not employed in the ex- 
tension of Popery. The meeting was ad- 
journed for three weeks or a month, when [ at- 
tended with several persons who had been re- 
presented as Roman Catholics to contradict 
the statements that had been made respecting 
them. One, a man named———, who was 
stated by the priest, on oath, to have declared 
that he, his wife, and eight children, were all 
Roman Catholics, was anxious to go before a 
Magistrate to swear that he never made such a 
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declaration, and that his sons could not have 
been at Mass the Sunday previous. But no 
Commissioner came—his servant adjourned to 
a future day, when we again met, and were 
again disappointed, his man having come, after 
five o’clock in the evening, to say that his 
master could not attend ; the people’s patience 
was thus exhausted, and very few attended 
when the Commissioners came, and when, but 
for the accidental presence of the son of the 
rector, many persons, especially —-—-—and his 
family, before mentioned, would have been re« 
gistered as Roman Catholics. One circum- 
stance is worth attention—viz., that the Pro- 
testants who died or removed since 1831 
were subtracted from the gross number, whilst 
the Roman Catholic pupulation was not sub- 
tracted from.” 

Lord Duncannon was not able, from re- 
collection alone, to speak upon the matter 
at present. 

The Bishop of Exeter had merely men- 
tioned the matter to give the noble Lord 
an opportunity of directing his attention 


to it. 


Beer Act.] Lord Rolle wished to 
know whether it was the intention of the 
noble Viscount opposite to introduce any 
measure for the alteration of the Licensing 
Beer Act? He complained of the Act as 
it now stood; and attributed to the Beer- 
houses that in them thieves organized 
themselves into gangs, and then spread 
about all over the country. 

Viscount Melbourne was afraid, 
there was no system which could 
adopted, that would 
abuse inthat way. If they were to abolish 
Beer-houses, the only change would be, 
that the gangs of thieves would meet as 
they formerly met, in public-houses. 


Witis—Execvrors.] Lord Brougham 
said, that with respect to the two Bills on 
this subject, the best course would be, to 
refer them to the consideration of a Com- 


mittee up stairs. Before that Committee, 
the Commissioners who had reported on 
the subject might be, if necessary, ex- 
amined, and the Committee could then 
report the Bills to the House, with such 
Amendments as their examination of the 
whole matter might appear to them to 
render necessary. 

Lord Abinger observed, that with re- 
spect to the remarks he had made on 
Friday, he wished to state, that on 
that day he had, for the first time, learned 
anything of the matter. The noble and 
learned Lord had then truly told them, 
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that the subject had been fully considered 
by some very learned persons. For those 
learned persons he had the greatest re- 
spect; but still he could not consent to 
such alterations in the ancient usages of 
the people on the subject of wills, as to 
consent to the Bills without their being 
fully considered. The learned persons who 
drew the Bill, had not thought fit to ex- 
plain their reasons to the House; there 
was no preamble to the Bill stating the ob- 
ject in view, and the reasons for it; but 
the Bill began at once with the enactment, 
so that it appeared to him to be a speci- 
men of the rule, “stet pro ratione voluntas.” 
Since Friday last, he had carefully consi- 
dered the provisions of both Bills; some 
he approved—some he doubted—some he 
could not understand. UHe, therefore, 
fully agreed with the proposition to send 
the Bills before a Committee. 

Lord Brougham moved, that they be 
respectively read a second time, and re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. 

Motion agreed to, and 
named. 


Committee 


WutrenaLt Cuaper.| The Earl of 
Malmesbury wished to ask a question of 
the noble Lord opposite, as to the mode of 
distributing the Maundy money in future. 
He saw, by the vote of the House of Com- 
mons, that money had been granted to 
build up a C hapel for the soldiers, and to 
putin repair the Chapel at Whitehall. He 
was glad to see the grant, because for 
some years past the ceremony of dis- 
tributine the Maundy money ‘had been 
performed in a temporary building. The 
erection and pulling down of that building 
was a great nuisance to the tenants in that 
neighbourhood and a great cost to the 
public. He hoped that there would be 
no longer any reason for the continu- 
ance of such a nuisance, but that the 
Maundy money would be distributed in 
the Chapel. 

Lord Duncannon said, that when the 
Chapel was finished, the Maundy money 
would be distributed there. While the 
military attended the Chapel, that was im- 
possible ; but now there was to be a Chapel 
built for them in the Birdcage- walk, and as 
soon as the Whitehall Chapel was 
finished, it would be used for the pur- 
pose mentioned by the noble Earl. 
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The Oath taken 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 22, 1835. 


MinuTEs.] New Writ ordered. On the Motion of Mr, 
JoHN FIELDEN, forthe Borough of Oldham, in the room 
of WiLLiAM CopBeEtt, Esq., deceased. 

Bill. Read a second time :—On the Motion of Mr. PouLerT 
Tomson, Salmon Fisheries (Scotland). 

Petitions presented. By Sir Roserr INGLIs, from two 
Places, for the Better Observanee of the Sabbath.—By Mr. 
Prasg, from Trowbridge, for the Repeal of the Stamp 
Duty on Newspapers; from Hartlepool, for Placing that 
Borough in Schedule B of the Municipal Corporations’ Bill. 
By Sir HENRY PARNELL, from Dundee, for Altering the 
Laws affecting Salmon Fisheries in Scotland; also against 
the Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Bill.—By Sir M. S, 
Stewart, from Glasgow and Ayr, against the Registra- 
tion of Births’ Bill; from two Places, against the Imprison- 
ment for Debt (Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. BANNERMAN, 
from Aberdeen, for preventing surreptitious Emigration, 
—By Mr. E. W. GLApstoneg, from Newark-upon-Trent, 
against the Municipal Corporations Bill.—By Sir JaMEs 
GraHAM, from three Places, against conferring upon 
Doctors’ Commons the sole Power of granting Probates and 
Administrations. —By the same, and Sir R. INGLIs, from 
several Places,—for Protection to the Church of England, 
—By Dr. Lusutneton, from the Tower Hamlets, for a 
more Speedy and less Expensive Process for the Eject- 
ment of Tenants; from the Parish of Bethnal Green, for 
a Board of Trade, to Regulate Wages; from Chorley, for 
Amending the Factories’ Regulation Bill.—By the same, 
and Sir JAMES GRAHAM, from a Commercial Association 
in London,— against the Imprisonment for Debt Bill.— 
By Dr. Lusuineton, from several Places, against 
Drunkenness.—By Mr. CHtsHoLM, Mr. STEWART MACK- 
ENZIE, and an Hon. MemBeER, from several Places,— 
against any Grant for Building Churches in Seotland.— 
By Mr. CuisHoim, from Perth and Inverness, for the 
Repeal of the Post-Horse Duty.x—By Mr. Henry Smyrtu, 
from two Places, for Relief to the Agricultural Interest ; 
from Colchester, for the Repeal of the Duty on Spirit 
Licenses.—By Mr. Sergeant TALFouRD, from the Retail 
Dealers of Beer of Reading, to be placed on a Footing 
with Licensed Victuallers.—By Captain CHETWyYND, 
from Stafford, against the Stafford Disfranchisement Biil. 
—By Mr. Joun R. SmitH, from Great Yarmouth, against 
the Municipal Corporations’ Bill.—By Mr. Mostyn, from 
three Places, against the Imprisonment for Debt Bill; 
from Madeley, against Drunkenness.—By Sir F. Trencu, 
from Scarborough, for the Repeal of the Reciprocity of 
Duties’ Act.—By Mr. Coprineron, from Cheltenham, 
for enforeing the Obligations imposed upon Catholic 
Members by their Oath ; from Gloucestershire, for Relief 
to the Agricultural Interest—By Mr. Ferrous, from 
Burntisland, against the Seamen’s Enlistment Bill; from 
Kinghorn, against any Grant for Building Churches in 
Scotland ; from Kirealdy, against Employing Vessels not 
Seaworthy for conveying Emigrants. 


Tue Oatu Taken By Roman Ca- 
THOLICS.| Sir Robert Inglis said, that 
he had the honour of having intrusted to 
him for presentation to that House, a Pe- 
tition from a very influential and numerous 
body of the inhabitants of Birmingham 
and its vicinity, in reference to a notice of 
a Motion which had been given on a for- 
mer occasion by the hon. and learned 
Member for Tipperary; and in reference 
to the Oath which that hon. Member and 
the other Catholic Members of that House 
had taken, and which Oath was, in the 
judgment of the Petitioners, inconsistent 
with any such Motion. He need hardly 
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observe, that he had been selected to pre- 
sent this petition, not from any feeling 
that the Members locally connected with 
Birmingham would not discharge such a 
duty for the petitioners, their constituents, 
but solely because at the time that the 
hon. and learned Member for Tipperary 
gave the notice in question, he (Sir R. 
Inglis) immediately followed it up by 
giving notice by the way of an amend- 
ment, that whenever that hon. and learned 
Member should bring forward such a Mo- 
tion, he would move that the Oath taken 
by the hon. and Jearned Member should be 
read. The Petition, in the first instance, 
recited the notice which had been given by 
the hon. Member, It was as follows :— 
“‘ That no person who shall be appointed 
to any Ecclesiastical benefice or dignity 
in Ireland, shall be deemed to have any 
such vested interest as to entitle such per- 
son to compensation, in the event of such 
benefice or dignity being suppressed. 

Mr. Sheil: That is not my notice. 

Sir Robert Inglis: I quote it as it has 
been given to me. 

Mr. Sheil: There is a most important 
omission in it—an omission that seems to 
have been purposely made. The word 
* thenceforth” is left out. 

Sir Robert Inglis—I am sure the hon. 
Gentleman does not attribute any such 
omission to me. 

Mr. Sheil: Certainly not; but the bet- 
ter way would be to read the notice, as it 
is given correctly in the Votes. 

Sir Robert Inglis then read the notice as 
follows from the Votes :—On the first day 
of going into a Committee of Supply, to 
move a Resolution, that no person who 
shall be thenceforth appointed to any Ec- 
clesiastical benefice or dignity in Ireland, 
shall be deemed to have any such vested 
interest as to entitle such person to com- 
pensation, in the event of such benefice or 
dignity being suppressed.” He was quite 
ready to give the hon, and learned Mem- 
ber the full benefit of the word “ thence- 
forth.” In his (Sir R. Inglis’s) apprehen- 
sion of the case, it made very little differ- 
ence with regard to that evil against which 
he and the petitioners protested. The 
petitioners proceeded to state, that this 
notice was evidently conceived in a spirit 
of hostility to the Established Church of 
Ireland. Now certainly people should be 
very chary in attributing motives to others, 
but when they came to the construction of 
acts, it was a different thing, and he was 
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sure that the hon. and learned Member 
would not defend the tendency of such a 
Motion, if it should, when carried, place 
the Church of Ireland in a worse position 
as regarded the property belonging to her, 
than she was in at the time when the hon. 
and learned Member took an oath not to 
“ disturb or weaken the Protestant Reli- 
gion in the United Kingdom.” The peti- 
tioners went on to state, that they could 
not conceive how such notice of a motion 
could have been given by any one who had 
solemnly sworn in the following words :— 
‘I do swear, that I will defend to the ut- 
most of my power the settlement of pro- 
perty within this realm, as established by 
the laws: and I do hereby disclaim, dis- 
avow, and solemnly abjure, any intention 
to subvert the present Church Establish- 
ment as settled by law within this realm : 

and I do solemnly swear, that I never will 
exercise any privilege to which I am or 
may become entitled, to disturb or weaken 
the Protestant Religion or Protestant Go 

vernment in the United Kingdom: and I 
do solemnly, in the presence of God, pro- 
fess, testify, and declare, that I do make 
this declaration, and every part thereof, in 
the plain and ordinary sense of the words 
of this oath, without any evasion, equivo- | a 
cation, or mental reservation whatsoever. 
So help me God.” The Petition then 
proceeded to call the attention of the 
House to the Catholic Relief Bill, and to 
the circumstances under which it was 
passed. Now he (Sir R. Inglis) was sure 
that there would be found an almost una- 
nimous concurrence both on the part of 
the Protestant supporters, and on the part 
of the Protestant opponents of that Bill, 
on this point—that that measure would not 
for a moment have passed that House if it 
had been then suspected that the power of 
dealing with the rights and property of the 
Church had been conceded by it to the 
Roman Catholics. The petitioners, with 
this conviction on their minds, stated, that 
they regarded this notice of motion as a 
violation of honour, and of the solemn ob- 
ligation of an oath which had been volun- 
tarily taken by the Catholic Members of 
that House. They added, that they felt 
that it was a mockery to tell them that the 
Protestant religion in Ireland would be 
neither ‘* weakened” nor ‘ disturbed,” by 
lessening to a great extent the number of 
its ministers there, and by virtually turn- 
ing the Church Establishment of Ireland 
over to the dominion of men who regarded 
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its doctrines with horror. The petitioners, 
in conclusion, prayed the House to adopt 
such measures as should prevent this 
oath—the only security that the Church 
possessed against the attacks of its inve- 
terate enemies—from either being treated 
with scorn, or broken with impunity. 
They further prayed the House to exclude 
by express enactment Roman Catholic 
Members from any share in Ecclesiastical 
legislation. He did not coneur in the 
prayer of the petition, and his reason was 
this—not that the petition prayed for too 
much, but that it prayed for too little. He 
would go much further. According to the 
view which he had uniformly entertained, 
he had always thought that the introduc- 
tion of Members of the Church of Rome 
into that Assembly had been the greatest 
calamity that had ever occurred to this 
country. He could not indeed expect that 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
would concur in that opinion. He would 
venture, however, to say this—that it was 
a feeling that was rapidly increasing 
throughout the country—it was a feeling 
which prevailed very generally some time 
ago—he believed that it was now gaining 
strength every day throughout E ngland, 

and he was sure that the events of the last 
four months had tended much to increase 
such a feeling amongst the intelligent and 
rational part of the population of this 
country. He had undertaken the discharge 
of this duty with no small pain. It was 
nota pleasaut thing for any man to rise 
up in a society of Englishmen, and tell 
those who sat opposite to him, that they 
had violated their oaths. He trusted that 
he might say, that nothing but a strong 
sense of duty had induced him to take 
such a course. The hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin might smile at that 
statement, but it was the honest fact. He 
regretted he was obliged to take this course, 
but taking it as he did from the most con- 
scientious sense of duty, he thought that 
it should not give offence to the Roman 
Catholic Members of that House. This he 
would say, that if he had taken such an 
oath as that taken by the Members of the 
Church of Rome, that if he had taken an 
oath, mutatis mutandis, of the same nature 
with regard to a Catholic Established 
Church, and if, after taking such an oath, 
he had given notice of a motion analogous 
to that of the hon. and learned Member 
for Tipperary, or had been a party to an 
appropriation clause similar to that of the 
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noble Lord, the Member for Stroud, but 
respecting this Catholic Church which he 
had sworn to maintain,—if he had done 
all this, he for one would not complain of 
the hon. and learned Member if he should 
accuse him of being guilty of something 
approaching to perjury. One of the prin- 
cipal motives which had induced him to 
call the attention of the House to the sub- 
ject was to give a warning to the Catholic 
Members who had taken this oath, and to 
show that there was one Protestant Mem- 
ber in that House who would give them a 
warning that they were in danger. That 
surely was not saying too much. It was 
at least possible that they might run the 
risk of committing sin. If any one would 
tell him that he was so near the brink of 
perdition, he would look at the question 
with scrupulous anxiety. If he (Sir R. 
Inglis) took such an oath in Belgium or 
any Catholic country, not to endanger the 
security of the Catholic Church establish- 
ed there, he would consider he incurred a 
great and fearful responsibility by violating 
it. It was a solemn engagement he would 
religiously keep; and if he were a party 
to such a measure as received the support 
of the hon. Members opposite, he would 
not blame them if they had charged him 
with the offence of perjury. He was aware 
that that hon. and learned Member, in a 
letter which he addressed to the editor of 
the Morning Chronicle, had challenged 
him in terms, certainly of great personal 
courtesy, to bring forward some distinct 
and substantive motion on that subject. 
Now, he had several reasons for not com- 
plying with such a proposition, In the 
first place, the notice which the hon. and 
learned Member had given was absolute — 
the motion which he (Sir R. Inglis) had 
given, was conditional. The hon. Mem- 
ber wished him to reverse their position. 
The hon. Member, he believed, had with- 
drawn his notice.—[ Mr. Sheil : No.]—He 
had supposed so, from not seeing it stand 
in the list of notices printed after the 
Whitsun holidays. If the hon. Member 
had not withdrawn his motion, his (Sir R. 
Inglis’s) first ground for not assenting to 
his proposition was strengthened. Then, 
in the next place, he was not to be taught 
the tactics of his campaign from a general 
of the opposite army. He was not to be 
taught by the hon. and learned Member 
the way in which he (Sir R. Inglis) was to 
support and sustain the Protestant Church 
of Ireland. As the hon. and learned Mem- 
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ber for Dublin might object to the word 
“ followers,” as applied to his party, he 
would only say of them, that that hon. and 
learned Member, and the party with which 
he acted, were the leaders of that House. 
If he should bring forward such a proposi- 
tion as that alluded to by the hon. and 
learned Member for Tipperary, he was 
quite sure of this—that the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin, and the thirty- 
five Members that generally concurred 
with him, and who were in fact at present 
the leaders of that House, would have 
easily negatived it, in the same triumphant 
and victorious manner that they had car- 
ried the Irish Church Bill. There was 
another reason for his not complying with 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s proposi- 
tion. He was told by him to bring for- 
ward some proposition declaratory of the 
construction of the Catholic Oath. If he 
did so, he should be beaten, precisely in 
the way he had already stated, by the 
Irish Members. Then he was told to bring 
in a Bill on the subject. Now, in the first 
place, he could have no reason to expect 
to be able to carry any such Bill if the 
thirty-five Irish Members should not ab- 
stain from voting. Of course, too, he 
should have no reason to suppose, should 
the Irish Members withdraw, that his 
Majesty’s Government would give him 
their support? He had indeed no reason 
to suppose that if he brought forward any 
substantive measure on the subject he 
should be able to carry it. He, therefore, 
took this way to give a warning to the 
hon. and learned Member, and those who 
acted with him, Catholic Members of that 
House, that they were incurring a great 
risk of perjury in what they did. So far 
for the reasons which had induced him not 
to bring forward any substantive motion 
on this subject. The hon. and learned 
Member for Tipperary was the first Roman 
Catholic Member who had ever originated 
a proposition in that House that tended 
to ‘weaken or disturb the Protestant 
religion or Government.” There was an 
essential distinction between his case 
and that of any other individual. When 
he gave his notice, he rose from the very 
spot which he now occupied on the Trea- 
sury bench, on that bench where sat the 
Members of a Government which he and 
his party had been the principal means 
of placing in power, and without whose 
support that Government could not 
exist for a single day,—a Govern- 
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ment, in fact, that would be floun- 
dering in the dirt, if the honorable and 
learned Member for Dublin should with- 
draw his support. The hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin, he could assure him, 
miscalculated the value of his support. 
His influence and power, numerically at 
least, were not to be despised by any 
Government. Therefore, he would say 
that if that hon. and learned Member 
should withdraw his support from the 


present Government, it would be left | 


floundering in the dirt. It was on that 
account that he felt the importance of the 
Motion of which notice was given by the 
hon. and learned Member for Tipperary, 
proceeding as it did from such a party. 
He was anxious also to prevent the Irish 
Roman Catholic Members from sheltering 
themselves under the belief that they were, 
in supporting such a motion as that of 
Lord John Russell, supporting the Pro- 
testant Church. He had not heard the 
hon. Member, or any of his party, say that 
their object in supporting that measure was 
to strengthen the Protestant Church. 
Therefore, that slender film which had 
been thrown over the case by the English 
Protestant Members would scarcely cover 
their eyes. There was another distinction, 
besides, to which he would call the attention 
of the hon. and learned Member for Tip- 
perary, and those who, with him, had taken 
the Catholic Oath, namely, that the Pro- 
testant Members of the Legislature had 
not taken an oath to support the Church. 
When, then, the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin asked of what use was the 
Catholic Emancipation Bill if the Roman 
Catholic Members should not be at liberty 
to vote upon that and all other subjects, 
he would say, in reply, that it was not for 
him and those who had always resisted 
Catholic Emancipation to tell the House 
what was the use of that concession. It 
was for those who had supported that 
measure to state what good it had produced 
either for Ireland or England. He had 
never seen reason to change his opinion 
on the subject. That concession had been 
productive of unmixed evil to the Pro- 
testant Church and the Protestant com- 
munity in both countries. This notice, 
which had been given by the hon. and 
learned Member for Tipperary, changed 
the character of the discussion on the 
Irish Church, and justified him in the 
course he was now taking. He might 
certainly have been justified in taking that 
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course at an earlier period, in consequence 
of the speeches made by some Catholic 
Members in the discussion on the Irish 
Church Appropriation Clause, but then 
they might shelter themselves under the 
plea that that was a measure proposed by 
Protestant Members, and one therefore 
that could not injure the Protestant Church, 
But they could not do so in the present 
instance. After all, the whole question 
must terminate in the construction of the 
oath itself. Now, how were they to get at 
the construction of it, or of any oath? 
First of all, they must refer to !ts gram- 
matical interpretation; secondly, they 
were to look to the intention of the person 
who imposed it, to the anemum tmponentis. 
How was that to be collected? By the 
speeches made at the time by the pro- 
posers of the oath. How were the inten- 
tions of those who took the oath to be 
collected? Certainly from the speeches 
and declarations made by them at the 
time of the framing of the oath. Did any 
one deny that the primd facte interpretation 
of the Catholic oath was that which he 
(Sir R. Inglis) put upon it. What was 
the oath—* I do swear, that I will defend 
to the utmost of my power the settlement 
of property within this realm, as established 
by the laws; and I do hereby disclaim, 
disavow, and solemnly abjure any intention 
to subvert the present Church Establish- 
ment as settled by law within this realm.” 
In the debates on this oath in the Com- 
mittee on the Catholic Relief Bill, he and 
his hon. Colleague each proposed amend- 
ments to render this part of the oath more 
stringent, and Mr. Harrison Batsley pro- 
posed a third amendment still more 
stringent, and including all cases that 
could possibly be affected by the voting of 
Roman Catholic Members. All these 
amendments were negatived, not on the 
ground that the original oath was not in- 
tended to comprehend the objects they 
had in view, but that it was sufficient 
without them. Would any man say that 
that was not the construction put upon the 
oath at the time by the persons who framed 
and sanctioned it? His (Sir R. Inglis’s) 
amendment at the time was negatived 
on the ground that it was mere surplusage 
—that it was not necessary, and that the 
oath as it stood would secure all the ob- 
jects it had in view. Such was the lan- 
guage of Sir R. Peel and of Dr. Lushing- 
ton in opposing bis amendment, which 
was negatived. There could be no doubt, 
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then, of the meaning originally attached 
to the oath by those who framed it, or by 
those who had consented, most reluctantly 
indeed, to take it. The oath proceeded 
thus :—‘ And I do solemnly swear, that 
I never will exercise any privilege to 
which I am or may become entitled, 
to disturb or weaken the Protestant re- 
ligion, or Protestant Government in the 
United Kingdom: and [ do solemnly, 
in the presence of God, profess, testify, 
and declare, that I do make this declara- 
tion, and every part thereof, in the plain 
and ordinary sense of the words of this 
oath, without any evasion, equivocation, 
or mental reservation whatsoever. So 
help me God.” Could any man say that 
that oath was not intended to secure the 
settlement of the Protestant religion and 
Protestant Government as established by 
law in this country? He saw, at the 
commencement of the Session, one of the 
Catholic Members, in taking the oath, 
lay particular stress upon the words “as 
established by the law.” He knew very 


well that the hon. Member meant to inti- 
mate by that, that he was at liberty, in 
his legislative character, to do what he 
would to alter the law. 
doctrine 


That was the 
referred to by Mr. Eneas 
M’Donnell in his very able pamphlet on 
this subject. Did the hon. and learned 
Member deny that the pamphlet was an 
able one? [‘‘ Yes,” from Mr. O’Connell.] 
If the hon. Member denied that Mr. 
M’Donnell was a man of ability, he (Sir 
R. Inglis) must only pity the Catholic 
body who for six years had intrusted the 
management of all their concerns in this 
country to that Gentleman. That Gen- 
tleman had received the highest testi- 
monials to his character and to the value 
of his services. If the hon. Member 
would deny the value of Mr. M’Donnell’s 
testimony, he would not deny the value 
of the distinction which he drew in this 
instance. The correctness of that dis- 
tinction he denied. If he had taken an 
oath not to enter a given field as long as 
it existed enclosed, would he be justified 
by open force in destroying the fence or 
unhinging the gate? He had solemnly 
sworn not to enter this enclosure, and 
supposing that he did not employ his own 
skill for the purpose, would he be justified 
in taking advantage of the skill or arm of 
another to make his entry there? Would 
not his oath be equally violated whether 
he entered by his own means or by the 
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aid of others? Now, the Catholic Oath 
was intended to protect an enclosure, and 
that enclosure was the Protestant church. 
The Roman Catholic Members had sworn 
not to enter that enclosure, and they 
should abstain from doing so, whether by 
their own hand or that of others. He had 
never heard that an oath was to be con- 
strued according to the mind of the man 
who took it, but according to the animum 
emponentis. Previous to the Emancipation 
Bill, Mr. W. Horton published a pamph- 
Jet, in which he enumerated all the possible 
cases from which Roman Catholic Mem- 
bers might be excluded from voting. But 
it proceeded on an original error, for if 
Catholic Members were at all to enter 
that House, they were fit to legislate on 
this Question in the abstract. They had, 
however, taken an oath not to legislate on 
it and other subjects, which were reserved 
for the Protestant Members. It was sub- 
ject to that restriction that the Catholic 
Members came there. Would the hon. 
Member for Tipperary deny the fact ? 
Would he deny that he stated at the time, 
that should emancipation be passed, there 
was not another question that agitated the 
public mind in Ireland, such as tithes, and 
the union would have an end? The true 
construction of the oath was apparent 
therefore even from the declarations made 
at the time by those who took it. He 
could quote many such instances that oc- 
curred at the time. At that period a pe- 
tition was presented to the House from a 
Catholic Gentleman, which excited much 
attention. He referred to the sense in 
which the Roman Catholics understood 
the oath. He stated that they (the Roman 
Catholics) would be the only people in 
the empire who would be bound by an 
oath to protect the Church, and he asked 
why should they introduce such a distine- 
tion into the Legislature. Through a too 
easy faith in the strength of such a des 
claration, the Legislature admitted the 
Roman Catholics to that House. With 
respect to the construction of an oath, they 
were to regard its grammatical construction, 
the animus imponentis, and the animus of 
those who took it. They had in con- 
struing it, and those who took it had in 
construing it, nothing to do with the con- 
sequences that might be said to arise from 
its observance. With that question they 
had nothing to do. He had to apologise 
to the House for the time he had occupied 
its attention. The subject was one of the 
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greatest importance, and in speaking on 
it, though he had not compromised a 
principle or shrunk from avowing his 
opinions, he had endeavoured to say 
nothing offensive to the feelings of any 
hon. Member from whom he might have 
the misfortune to differ on this Question. 

On the question being put, that the 
petition be laid upon the Table, 

Mr. Sheal said the petition, although 
signed by respectable names, commenced 
with a misrepresentation of his notice, and 
concluded with a calumny upon the entire 
body of the Catholic Members; but names, 
no matter how respectable, could not give 
validity to falsehood, while on men of 
great ostensible piety, and exceedingly 
ostentatious religion, the deliberate and 
malignant dissemination of calumny re- 
flected the deepest discredit. The hon, 
Baronet, who, with so much _ poisoned 
suavity, had given utterance to such gross 
imputations, had stated at the outset that 
the petition was not intrusted to the 
Members for Birmingham or for Warwick- 
shire, but to himself. The petitioners, in- 
deed, had selected an appropriate medium 
in order to give vent to their rancorous 
devotion. But the hon. Baronet had 
omitted to state that there was a counter 
petition, signed by a vast body of the 
people of Birmingham, passed at a public 
meeting, with the High Bailiff of that 
important town in the chair, in which the 
abuses of the Irish Church were vehe- 
mently denounced. The petition from 
the charitable religionists, who imputed 


perjury to all those who dared to dissent | 


from them in the construction of words 
susceptible of a variety of interpretations, 
commenced their statement with a gross 
misrepresentation of his notice. They 
had suppressed the fact that the notice 
referred only to persons to be hereafter 
appointed. He (Mr. Sheil) had been 
misstated in the same way by a part of 
the Conservative press. He thought it 
necessary to defend himself; and The 
Times, a journal which certainly did not 
take the same view of the Irish Church as 
he did, did him the justice to admit that 
he had cleared himself of the charge ad- 
duced against him. He (Mr. Sheil) had 
no desire to deprive the actual incumbents 
of their livelihood; his notice adverted 
to the persons to be hereafter appointed to 
sinecure benefices without congregations, 
and of which, even by Lord Stanley’s 
Chureh Temporalities’ Bill, the suppression 
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was contemplated. Let the working 
clergy of the Protestant Church be paid 
liberally and amply; let their incomes be 
even augmented where not commensurate 
with their labours; but where there were 
no parishioners, let there be no parson. 
To show the justice of his notice, he would 
advert to the case of the Bishop of Ferns, 
whose income had been reduced 4,000/. 
a-year, because he had notice-—to the case 
of the Dean of Down, against whom un- 
founded allegations had been preferred 
because he consented to relinquish a part 
of his income in consequence of previous 
notice, or what was equivalent to it—to 
civil cases in which the same _prin- 
ciple had been acted on—to the 
case of the late Mr. James Brougham, 
who was held to be disentitled to com- 
pensation by the Commissioners of Bank- 
rupts, who, having been appointed after 
notice of the intended suppression of their 
offices, were dismissed without compen- 
sation—and to the Irish Chancery Act, 
by which compensation was given to 
officers who had had no notice; and it 
was enacted that any persons to be after- 
wards named to office in that Court should 
not be deemed entitled to compensation 
if their offices should be abolished. There 
could be no sound reason for not applying 
the same principle to the sinecures of the 
Irish Church to be hereafter suppressed, 
taking care to protect the rights of ex- 
isting incumbents without notice; and at 
all events, it was a monstrous proceeding 
to charge those with perjury who should 
sustain such a project. The hon. Baronet 
had expatiated on the Catholic Oath, had 
taken on himself to attach a particular 
construction to it, and then proceeded to 
| brand the character of every Roman Ca- 
| tholic who dared to dissent from his arbi- 
‘trary interpretation. By what right had 
‘the hon. Baronet done this? Who had 
‘invested him with this authority? What 
|was there in his character, his conduct, 
his active, political life, which should in- 
duce Roman Catholics to regulate their 
|consciences by his adjudications? The 
|hon. Baronet had said, that Roman Ca- 
ltholics ought to be slow in exposing 
|themselves to a charge of perjury. The 
hon. Baronet ought to be slow in prefer- 
ring such a charge, especially as his 
|motives were liable to imputation. He 
ihad himself, in the course of his speech, 
betrayed the feelings by which he was 
jactuated. His great object was to get 
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up that vile, No Popery cry, which had 
been raised, in 1807, by the very men 
who afterwards, in 1829, passed the very 
measure which they had made the ground- 
work of their accusations. The same 
project was now resorted to; the fanatical 
passions were appealed to; the basest 
calumnies, the foulest falsehoods, were 
disseminated in order to overthrow the 
Administration, which the hon. Baronet 
declares to be sustained by the Catholic 
Members, and exhibits his genuine feel- 
ings in the phraseology which he employs, 
when he says that the Ministry, without 
such aid, would be laid in the dirt. Of 
the elegance of the expression it was un- 
necessary to say anything; its only value 
consisted in the development of the hon. 
Gentleman’s emotions, which it affords, 
Such then was the state of his mind. 
Entertaining towards the Ministers a deep, 
and in him a very natural animosity— 


a hater of all Reform—an opponent of | 


every measure of amelioration that ever 
was introduced—the enemy of the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts, of 
Catholic Emancipation, of Parliamentary 
Reform—the worshipper of every abuse, 
the idolator of corruption in all its forms, 
the only man in this House who had had 
the effrontery to stand up in defence of 
those sinks of municipal depravity the 
Corporations; the hon. Member, influ- 
enced at ,once by his prejudices, his 
interests, and his expectations, knowing 
that the existing Government would be 
apt to disturb sinecurism in all its recesses, 
and to set aside all corrupt and flagitious 
commissions, felt a deep animosity to the 
Government, and fretted and fumed at 
the support which they derived from the 
Irish Members. The hon. Member’s motives 
were as impeachable as those of the indi- 
viduals whom he assailed, and he ought 
to have hesitated before he exposed him- 
self to the charge to which he has rendered 
himself liable.in preferring so unqualified, 
and, if it be unfounded, an accusation so 
ignominious, not to those against whom 
it was urged, but by whom it was ad- 
vanced. How easy it would be to retort 
upon the hon. Gentleman—how easy it 
would be to represent him as a trathcker 


upon the public delusion, all whose im- | 


portance was derived from his lending 
himself as a utensil to fanaticism, as an 
instrument of rancorous and detestable 
bigotry! But that course he would not 
adopt. He was willing to make allowance 
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for the hon. Gentleman, and to attribute 
his conduct to his want of due consider- 
ation of the matter in which he had been 
engaged. The hon. Baronet had not 
had leisure sufficient to make himself fully 
acquainted with the subject. He was, as 
a conscientious man, who had taken his 
oath to perform his official duties with 
fidelity, bound to give up his entire mind, 
and dedicate all his faculties to the several 
commissions connected with the East 
Indies in which he had been engaged. 
For the last twenty-five years he had been 
employed in an enviable way. Safe from 
all vicissitudes of Government, secure from 
all changes of Administration, he had been 
receiving his 1,800/. a-year for services, 
of which few people knew anything; and 
as he was a moral and conscientious 
person, it was to be presumed that he had 
been engrossed by his lucrative functions, 
and determined to give value for the 
thirty-one thousand pounds which he had 
received. The hon. Baronet was at that 
moment still in reception of his large 
annual salary, and still engaged in his 
arduous duties, and it was strange that 
for sinecurism in any form, whether eccle- 
siastical or civil, he should feel a sym- 
pathy. He should exercise towards the 
hon. Baronet more charity than he had 
experienced at his hands, and attribute 
to his complicated occupations the delu- 
sion under which he laboured, and to 
which he referred those accusations which 
originated rather in ignorance than in any 
disreputable animosity to his political op- 
ponents. As to the Catholic Oath, how 
could it be regarded as more binding than 
the Coronation Oath? It was true that 
the hon. Baronet had insisted that the 
King would be perjured by passing Catholic 
Emancipation but who to the hon. Baronet 
gave heed? After all, when the hon. 
Baronet had commenced by charging the 
Duke of Wellington with subornation of 
perjury in advising the King to pass Eman- 
cipation, and when he considered the 
Melbourne Government as guilty of sub- 
ornation of perjury in recommending the 
King to carry the Resolution of Lord John 
Russell into effect, the extension of his 
charge of perjury to the Catholic Mem- 
bers ought to be regarded, if not as con- 
temptible, at least as extravagant. The 
Ministers had declared, that in passing 
the surplus Resolution, they did not mean 
to subvert the Church, or weaken the 
Protestant religion, Did they speak a 
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falsehood in so declating? It would be 
answered in the negative: then, if the 
Ministers did not state a falsehood, how 
could it be fairly urged that the Roman 
Catholic Members were forsworn? As to 
the oath itself, why did the hon. Member 
suppress the important fact, that Sir C. 
Wetherell had remonstrated against its 
vagueness, and had declared that it could 
not restrain any conscientious man from 
voting in favour of a diminution of the 
Church revenues ? Why were not stronger 
words introduced into the oath? Why 
were not Catholics compelled to swear 
that they would not, by their votes in 
Parliament, reduce the revenues of the 
Establishment ? Why did not the hon. 
Gentleman bring in a Bill for the in- 
troduction of words to that effect? Why 
did not he move a declaration of the 
House as to the meaning of the oath? 
The hon. Baronet did not dare to do it. 
He contented himself with his virulent 
innuendos and his poisoned insinuations. 
He did not venture to meet the Catholics 
in fair, open, and honourable warfare ; but 
under the cloak of piety carried the stiletto 
with which their characters were to be 
stabbed, and he was to assassinate their 
reputations. He (Mr. Sheil) defied the 
hon. Baronet to bring the Question forward 
in such a way.as to obtain the opinion of 
the House. Hechallenged him to put his 
construction tothe vote. The hon. Ba- 
ronet would not accept this tender. It 
was more convenient to him to give vent 
to his religious animosities and his political 
detestations through the medium which 
was afforded by the presentation of a con- 
tumelious petition. The hon. Member 
concluded by declaring, that it was not 
his intention to subvert the Church, but 
to effect the reduction of the wealth of the 
Church, and its adaptation to the real 
spiritual wants of the Irish Protestants. 
Mr. O’ Connell was never more unwilling 
to trespass on the time of the House than 
on this occasion, but his duty required 
him to take some part in this discussion. 
The hon. Baronet had made the grossest 
charge—with avowed pain, indeed—but 
this was poor consolation to those upon 
whom the injury was inflicted: the lan- 
guage of persecutors was always com- 
passionate. The familiar of the Spanish 
Inquisition who had burnt the first Pro- 
testant, had, no doubt, talked of the 
suffering he himself endured to inflict 
suffering: when Calvin roasted Servetus, 
VOL, XXVIII. } Pht} 
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he lamented over his own cruelty; and 
Cranmer, before he burnt off his own 
hand, had grieved at the agonies of his 
victims. It was easy to turn up the 
whites of the eyes, but it was no consola-~ 
tion to the sufferer. Cruelty consisted 
as much in calumny as it did in corporeal 
pain. What right had the hon. Baronet 
to arraign the Roman Catholic Members 
for breaking their oaths? How had he 
suffered in person or in property by it, or 
what inconvenience had it occasioned to 
him? By what had the Roman Catholics 
been excluded for ages from Parliament— 
by what? By the scrupulous observance 
of an cath. The hon. Baronet was fat, 
sleek, and contented, and why was he to 
come forward with charges of perjury in 
his hum-drum manner, drawling on for 
half an hour together, professing the ut- 
most regret, and making his hnm-drum 
as tedious as his charge was offensive ? 
Did he think the Roman Catholic Mem- 
bers entered the House without having 
seriously deliberated on the nature and 
terms of the oath? The hon. Baronet stood 
forward as the champion of the Church, 
but did he not know that the Church to 
which he belonged had been one of the 
most intolerant, until of late years it had 
dene what it could to wipe off the stain ? 
As to the terms of the oath, he would tell 
the House what interpretation he (Mr. 
O’Connell) put upon it: ifhe were wrong, 
let his error be explained; but he chal- 
lenged the hon. Baronet to meet him foot 
to foot. It consisted of three Clauses : first, 
the Roman Catholic Member swore to “ de- 
fend to the utmost of his power the settle- 
ment of property within this realm,as estab- 
lished by law.” The hon. Baronet con- 
tended that this included Ecclesiastical 
property. He (Mr. O’Connell) admitted 
it; but it also included civil property ; 
and it was not contended that he had 
committed perjury when he voted on the 
Bill regarding fines and recoveries—for 
taking away title by dower and remodelling 
title by courtesy—when he voted upon 
the Statute of Limitations, and gave a 
right to persons who had it not, and took 
it from those who had. No man was ab- 
surd enough to carry his prejudices so far 
as to say, that he had violated his oath on 
these occasions. The next clause was— 
“* I do hereby disclaim, disavow, and so- 
lemnly abjure any intention to subvert the 
present Church Establishment as settled 
by law within this realm.” That at once 
2K 
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raised the question of the King’s Corona- 
tion Oath. The Church Establishment in 
Treland was not now the same as when he 
first took the oath—it had then twenty- 
two Bishops, and now it had only twelve. 
The hon. Baronet would admit that the 
Bishops were a very essential part of the 
Church Establishment, yet Parliament had 
sheered off nearly half the number. Was 
he (Mr. O’Connell) bound to insist that 
the twenty-two Bishops should be restored? 
The oath was, in fact, a declaration of 
obedience to the law, and precluded the 
use of force, fraud, or violence; but it was 
not meant to prevent him from legislating 
on the subject. ‘There was a third branch 
of the oath that had been mixed up with 
the other two: it was—‘* And I do so- 
lemnly swear that I never will exercise 
any privilege to which I am or may be- 
come entitled, to disturb or weaken the 
Protestant religion or Protestant Govern- 
ment in this kingdom.” He had always 
felt reluctant that the words “ Protestant 
Government” should be introduced, be- 
cause they were not precise and intelli- 
gible. The Belgic Government, to which 
the hon. Baronet had referred, was not a 
Catholic Government, although the people 
were Catholic andthe Church was Catholic, 
for the King was Protestant, and in this 
country every man in the Government, 
excepting the King and the two Chan- 
cellors might be Catholic, and he thought 
the hon. Baronet would agree with him, 
that to call this a ‘* Protestant Govern- 
ment” was rather a forced expression. 
But he had taken the words in the mean- 
ing of those who offered the oath, and 
applied them to the existing Government. 
He had also sworn that he would not 
use any privilege to which he was entitled 
to disturb or weaken the Protestant 
religion. The Protestant Dissenters were 
made to swear this and a great deal 
more, for they undertook not to use any 
‘* power, authority, or influence,” to injure 
or weaken the Protestant Church. Yet 
the Protestant Dissenter’s oath was framed 
prior to that of the Roman Catholic Mem- 
bers. Then came the question whether 
privilege meant power or authority? If it 
did, why were not those words einployed ? 
Privilege had been defined privata lex, 
and privilege and franchise were distin- 
guished from rights and duties. As a 
Member of Parliament he had both rights 
and duties; it was his right to legislate, 
and his duty to legislate properly, He 
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came then to the next clause, which re- 
lated to the weakening and disturbing the 
Protestant religion. And here he would 
say, that he watched the hon. Baronet 
even when he did not think that he was 
watching him, to ascertain whether he 
would have the resolution to assert that 
money was the Protestant religion. He 
heard the hon, Baronet say, that money 
and religion were different things—that 
religion was everything awful and solid, 
and belonged to a kingdom not of this 
world—that money was the mammon of 
this world. Supposing privileges to mean 
his duty as a Member of Parliament; then 
came the second question, and they dif- 
fered as to the meaning of the word reli- 
gion. It had been observed by some men 
at Birmingham, whose taunts he treated 
with the contempt they deserved—taunts 
which originated in party feeling, which 
were the more bitter, because the indivi- 
duals had been defeated in an election—- 
those persons had the impudence to taunt 
the Irish Catholic Members with perjury. 
He was, however, prepared to defend the 
vote he had given in favour of Lord John 
Russell’s Resolution, which recommended, 
after providing for the spiritual wants of 
the people in Ireland, that the surplus 
should be applied to the purposes of moral 
and religious education. He was not em- 
barrassed by this Motion at all; he did 
vote for it, and he intended to vote for it 
again. With respect to the spiritual 
wants, he provided for them in the Reso- 
lution, and it was the surplus only with 
which he would deal, and that he would 
apply to the people’s moral and religious 
education. Such was the nature of the 
distinction he drew between religion and 
property. Let them look to the census 
for Ireland, and they would find that there 
were 800,000 Protestants, and 6,400,000 
Catholics. Were there no Protestant 
Dissenters in this House? Would the 
hon. Baronet say the Protestant Dissent- 
ers had no religion? The hon. Baronet 
who had before been not very complimen- 
tary to that class of persons, had on the 
present occasion said something very like 
this. This was certain, they had no re- 
venues; and if money and religion were 
the same, they ought to have no religion. 
Such was his interpretation of this oath ; 
if the House interpreted it differently, let 
them say so, He was excluded before by 
an oath, and he was ready to be so again. 
He laughed to scorn the meetings, the 
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town fooleries, of certain learned theolo- 
gians out of this House; but he submitted 
to the House—and he put it again and 
again to the conscience of every man who 
heard him—let his interpretation be con- 
demned by the House, and he would go 
out, and remain out, till the question was 
settled. But it was said, that Catholics, 
having taken the oath, felt at liberty to in- 
fringe it. Any man who took an unjust 
oath was bound not to keep it; but the 
perjury consisted in the taking of such an 
oath. The doctrine of his Church was, 
not to take the oath and then break it, but 
not totake itatall. It was time, surely, for 
Christians to give up calumny. The Pro- 
testant party in Ireland had already been 
deprived of the ascendancy of political 
power—let them give up the ascendancy 
of calumny; let them not console them- 
selves in their defeated bigotry by throw- 
ing out false accusations. Inthe absence 
of the remnant of that bigotry, let them 
not indulge in a calumny too horrid to be 
endured, and tooatrocious for any Christian 
to utter against another. 

Lord John Russell moved, that the de- 
bate on this Petition be adjourned. 

The debate was accordingly adjourned 
to the next day. 


County Gaoxrs,—Sotprers.] Sir 
Edward Knatchbull wished to put a ques- 
tion to the noble Lord opposite. The 
noble Lord was aware that a considerable 
number of Soldiers had been from time to 
time confined in County Gaols, and that 
great inconvenience had arisen from such 
a practice. What he desired to know was, 
whether it was the intention of Govern- 
ment to bring forward any measure to 
correct that grievance? If the noble Lord 
should say it was, he hoped such state- 
ment would be better observed than the 
promise that had been made on this sub- 
ject by a Member of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on a former occasion. 

Viscount Howick had great pleasure in 
informing the right hon. Baronet, that ar- 
rangements for remedying the evil he had 
so justly complained of, were far advanced 
in preparation, and would be immediately 
completed. But he could not give that 
answer without observing, in reference to 
the latter part of what had been stated by 
the right hon. Gentleman, that last year 
arrangements were undertaken, and were 
in a very forward state, for meeting this 
evil. Certain clauses were introduced by 
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himself, while Under-Secretary of State, 
for the express purpose ; and it was not 
because promises had been broken by 
Members of Lord Melbourne’s Govern- 
ment that those arrangements had not 
been completed, but from reasons which 
the right hon. Baronet was probably bet- 
ter acquainted with than himself. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull could assure 
the noble Lord, that in putting the ques- 
tion as he had done, he had no intention 
of throwing any imputations on any one. 
He certainly had not put the question in- 
vidiously, but the noble Lord had said, the 
reasons for breaking the promise to which 
he had referred, were known to him. He 
could assure the House he was utterly ig- 
norant of any such reasons. When he was 
in office he had used every exertion with 
a view to find that any thing had been 
done on the subject, but he certainly had 
not been fortunate enough to meet with 
any trace of the provisions or arrangements 
which the noble Lord had talked of; and 
it was only to night, for the first time, he 
had heard of them. He had received a 
promise from the Secretary at War, when 
Lord Melbourne was last in office, that 
they should be attended to. It had not 
been, and hence his present inquiry. 

Viscount Howick wished to justify him- 
self against the charge of the right hon. 
Gentleman. The right hon, Gentleman 
had given him notice of his intention to 
put the question, admitting at the same 
time that it was a difficult subject to deal 
with, and he was prepared to have answered 
it in the most simple and courteous man- 
ner; but, when the right hon. Baronet had 
appended to his inquiry, a hope that the 
answer to be given would be better ob- 
served than the promise which had been 
given before, he could not fail to feel some 
warmth. He had said he had found nothing 
in any of the offices to show that arrange- 
ments had been in progress to meet the 
evil. The right hon. Baronet knew very 
well, that until a thing of this sort was 
completed, all that passed, passed in con- 
versation, and did not appear on paper. 
Three clauses were introduced by himself 
into an Act of Parliament in the course of 
the last year, and if Lord Melbourne had 
not gone out of office, the Act would have 
been passed into a law before this time. 
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Peel said, that the question which had 
been put by his hon. Friend (Mr. Estcourt) 
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a short time before to the noble Lord op- 
posite, was one that was likely to excite 
very deep interest, and which he thought 
ought to receive a more explicit answer 
than that which the noble Lord had given 
to it. As he understood the object of his 
hon. Friend’s question it was, whether or 
not in cases where there were specific ap- 
propriations of corporate or charitable pro- 
perty, those specific appropriations were 
intended to be preserved ? He thought he 
had understood the noble Lord to say they 
were; that some machinery was to be de- 
vised by which the interests of parties in 
those appropriations were to be con- 
tinued. 

The Attorney-General said, that where 
the present Corporations held as trustees, 
the new Corporations would hold, subject 
to the same trusts; but that where the 
present Corporations held subject to the 
best law they had been able to devise 
among themselves, that property would be 
applicable to the provisions of the Bill. 
Wherever it was property wholly in trus- 
tees in trust, those trusts would be con- 
tinued, but where there was no trust, the 
property would become absolutely avail- 
able to the Act. 

Sir Robert Peel would take the case of 
a right confirmed by charter, or by a re- 
cent Act of Parliament—the case of a Cor- 
poration possessed of certain lands in the 
neighbourhood of a town, and an Act of 
Parliament had given a right to the inha- 
bitants of that town to acquire their free- 
dom either by birth or service; a person 
residing in that town had an inchoate right 
to take out his freedom at a certain period; 
when he did so, under the recent Act of 
Parliament, he would become entitled to 
participate in certain lands in the neigh- 
bourhood. That would be a case of spe- 
cific appropriation; and in such an in- 
stance was it intended that the Bill should 
preserve that right. 

Lord John Russell said, he thought that 
that was a question that would be best 
discussed in Committee. He did not un- 
derstand the question of the hon. Gentle- 
man to have been put in the way in which 
the right hon. Baronet putit. He under- 
stood it to be with reference to a case where 
property had. been bequeathed to certain 
charitable purposes, and where the mem- 
bers of a corporation were made trustees, 
merely in order the better to secure its 
appropriation, there the trusts would be 
preserved; but with respect to property 
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belonging to a corporation, where it was 
divided among the mayor, sheriffs, alder- 
men, or freemen, the Question would have 
to be debated in Committee. 

Mr. Harvey presented a_ petition 
from the burgesses and electors of Col- 
chester, in favour of Corporate Reform. 
It might properly be said, the important 
question just asked would be best dis- 
cussed in Committee, and the petition he 
now presented would be found to supply 
materials to aid in the consideration of it. 
The petitioners stated, that in the borough 
of Colchester there was corporate property 
which yielded 4,000/. a-year; they com- 
plained that only 400/. a-year of that sum 
was distributed for general uses, and prayed 
that the whole might be diverted from its 
present application to purposes of more 
usefulness. 

The petition to lie on the Table. 

Lord John Russell moved the Order of 
the Day for the House resolving itself into 
a Committee upon the Municipal Corpo- 
rations Bill. 

Mr. Praed rose to call attention to a 
subject of great importance in reference to 
the Bill before the House. He admitted 
the general inconvenience of the practice 
of bringing forward a matter for considera- 
tion on the present Motion, which might 
be discussed in the Committee on the Bill 
but, at the same time, he thought that, in 
this particular instance, it was desirable 
to separate a portion of the details of the 
Bill, and take the opinion of the House 
upon it before going into Committee. He 
was not about to invite the House to do 
any thing inconsistent with the principle 
of the Bill, or to do any thing likely to 
throw impediments in the way of estab- 
lishing sound Municipal Government, and 
the local control of Corporate Funds, but 
to declare that, consistently with securing 
those objects, they would take from no 
individual, however poor, his property or 
his privileges. The Resolution he pro- 
posed to move he would now read to the 
House, and he assured them that he would 
not waste their time by many observations 
upon it. He should move, that “It is the 
opinion of this House, that all freemen of 
existing Corporations, and all those in the 
course of acquiring their freedom, and 
their descendants, ought to be maintained 
in the enjoyment of any rights, privileges, 
and property which they possess or might 
acquire by virtue of any charters now in 
force, in so far as the continuance of such 
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rights, privileges, and property, may not 
be found inconsistent with the institution 
of good Municipal Government, and the 
popular control of Corporate Funds.” 
[Laughter.] He was prepared for the 
titter from the Treasury Benches; but he 
could only say, that it was most absurd 
to state that it was necessary, in order to 
pursue certain objects, that they should 
inflict an injustice which had nothing to 
do with them. He begged to say, that 
the Report of the Commissioners recom- 
mended nothing inconsistent with his 
Motion. It stated, ‘‘ that there prevails 
amongst the inhabitants of a great ma- 
jority of the incorporated towns a general, 
and, in our opinion, a just dissatisfaction 
with their Municipal Institutions; a dis- 
trust of the self-elected Municipal Coun- 
cils, whose powers are subject to no popular 
control, and whose acts and proceedings 
being secret, are unchecked by the influ- 
ence of public opinion ; a distrust of the 
Municipal Magistracy, tainting with sus- 
picion the local administration of justice, 
and often accompanied with contempt of 
the persons by whom the law is admi- 
nistered; a discontent under the burthens 
of local taxation, while revenues that ought 
to be applied for the public advantage are 
diverted from their legitimate use, and are 
sometimes wastefully bestowed for the 
benefit of individuals, sometimes squan- 
dered for purposes injurious to the cha- 
racter and morals of the people. We, 
therefore, feel it to be our duty to repre- 
sent to your Majesty that the existing 
Municipal Corporations of England and 
Wales neither possess nor deserve the con- 
fidence or respect of your Majesty’s sub- 
jects, and that a thorough reform must be 
effected, before they can become, what 
we humbly submit to your Majesty they 
ought to be, useful and efficient instru- 
meots of local government.” He main- 
tained that the House might redress all 
these grievances consistently with his Re- 
solution, The Address of the Commons 
declared, “that his Majesty’s faithful 
Commons acknowledge, with grateful re- 
collection, that the Acts for the amending 
the representation of the people were sub- 
mitted to Parliament with his Majesty’s 
sanction, and carried into a law by his 
Majesty’s assent; that, confidently ex- 
pecting to derive further advantages from 
those wise and necessary measures, we 
trust that his Majesty’s Councils will be 
directed in a spirit of well-considered and 
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effective reform ; and that the liberal and 
comprehensive policy which restored to 
the people the right of choosing their Re- 
presentatives, and which provided for the 
emancipation of all persons held in slavery 
in his Majesty’s colonies and possessions 
abroad, will, with the same enlarged views, 
place, without delay, our Municipal Cor- 
porations under vigilant popular control.” 
In the first place that referred to property 
alluded to by the hon. Member for Oxford 
—namely, property left for specific pur- 
poses. He would cite a few cases in illus- 
tration of the hardships which would be 
inflicted on poor persons by that meddling 
with such property which was contem- 
plated in the measure of the noble Lord. 
First, he would refer to the privileges now 
enjoyed bythe freemen of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne :—‘‘ Under the provisions of a recent 
Act of Parliament, the resident burgesses 
and their widows are entitled to a common 
of pasture each for two cows, being their 
own property, upon a tract of land belong- 
ing to the Corporation, containing about 
1,100 acres, called the town-moor. The 
value of this privilege is estimated at about 
101. a-year. About 300 freemen enjoy 
this right. Under the same Act of Par- 
liament a portion of this moor is enclosed, 
and let by public auction. It produces a 
rent of 200/. This is divided amongst 
such of the poor freemen and their widows 
as do not enjoy the right of pasturage. 
There are several charitable institutions in 
the town, the benefits of which are enjoyed 
exclusively by freemen and their families.” 
Now this Bill, if it passed into a law, 
would have the effect of depriving all 
those who had complied with the con- 
ditions, and were disposed to take out 
their freedom, of the reversion of this LOZ. 
a-year. He next begged to read an ex- 
tractrespecting Newcastle-under- Lyme :— 
* The burgesses are entitled to stalls in 
the market free of toll, and this privi- 
lege extends to the widows of burgesses. 
They are likewise entitled to pasturage on 
land round the town extending over 205 
acres. This land was allotted in lieu of a 
right of common under an enclosure Act 
of the 56th George 3rd.” The case of 
Beverly was still stronger :—‘ The bur- 
gesses residing within the town have the 
privilege of depasturing cattle, being their 
own property, on lands belonging to the 
Corporation, containing about 4,217 acres. 
They are allowed to depasture three cows 
in Westwood pasture, one horse in Elurn 
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pasture, three beasts in Figham pasture, 
and six beasts in Swinemoor pasture, from 
the 14th of May to the 14th of February. 
This privilege, if enjoyed to its utmost ex- 
tent, would be worth 25/. a-year.” Be- 
fore the House proceeded to interfere with 
the rights of absolute property, as the Bill 
proposed in reference to the privileges of 
the individuals in question, he called upon 
them to reflect whether, while they took 
all measures for subjecting the govern- 
ment of boroughs to popular control, they 
would in the case of many poor persons 
confiscate such a valuable property? An- 
other class of corporate rights was pro- 
posed to be abolished by the Bill of the 
noble Lord, which must be felt to be a 
striking injustice, and to which he wished 
particularly to call the attention of the 
House, as involving a serious inconsistency 
in the conduct and policy of the noble 
Lord. He alluded to the deprivation of 
the rights appertaining, in the regular 
course of time, to children of freemen, and 
to those who had nearly served their ap- 
prenticeship, the right of voting for Mem- 
bers of Parliament—a right proposed to 
be continued to the present possessors by 
the noble Lord himself, and the principle 
of which was lately discussed and ap- 
proved of, not under the pressure of any 
embarrassing opposition, but in a House 
friendly to him and his measures. These 
privileges were introduced by the noble 
Lord into the amended Reform Bill sub- 
sequently to the Bill being thrown out by 
the House of Lords, introduced as an im- 
provement, and the noble Lord thereby 
plainly pledged himself that the corporate 
right of voting should be maintained in 
perpetuity. That was the time when the 
principle of this part of the subject should 
have been fairly discussed, and these cor- 
porate rights openly subverted, if the noble 
Lord had thought such encroachments 
essential to the principle of Reform. Now, 
however, when the principle under dis- 
cussion had no relation to the right of 
voting for Members of Parliament, but 
to the better government of Corporations, 
the noble Lord proposed to unsettle and 
overthrow what he had established by his 
previous Bill. He thought that this was 
an inconsistency of proceeding which the 
noble Lord would not easily be able to 
reconcile to the satisfaction of the House. 
But, independent of the inconsistency dis- 
played in the introduction of this clause 
by the noble Lord, he must confess, that 
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he decidedly disliked the spirit of the pro- 
position in itself, Its object obviously was 
to deprive the poor of all representation, 
of all shadow or participation of power, 
within the walls of Parliament. He thought 
that the manifestations of this engrossing 
spirit was peculiarly ill-timed and unwise 
at this critical period, when the injudicious 
working of the Poor-law Bill had given 
rise to such re-action throughout the 
country. If the noble Lord wished to 
meet the difficulties of the question, and 
to discuss the principles involved in this 
clause openly and boldly, let him bring in 
a Bill setting forth the position at which 
he was intent on arriving through his 
nominal Corporate Reform :—‘* Whereas 
numbers of freemen in various Corpora- 
tions have abused their trust, and given 
their votes from corrupt motives; be it, 
therefore, enacted, that they shall be de- 
prived of this power in future.” But the 
noble Lord, with a degree of sweeping in- 
justice for which it would be difficult to 
tind a precedent, proposed, not only to 
deprive the freemen of the rights they now 
possessed, but also to take away the pri- 
vileges which had for ages descended from 
father to son. He knewthat he would be 
exposed to calumny elsewhere for bringing 
forward this Motion, but he totally disre- 
garded the misconstruction which might 
be cast upon his motives. In conclusion, 
the hon. Member declared, that by whom- 
ever he might or might not be supported, 
by whomever, or in whatever way he might 
be opposed, it was his conviction that the 
operation of the Bill would be rendered 
more beneficial by removing from it even 
the suspicion of enactments which must 
appear to be unjust as well as unnecessary. 
For his own part, in bringing the Motion 
forward he had been guided by a strong 
sense of its justice and expediency, and 
he must add, that he had done so in 
obedience to the wishes of the great ma- 
jority of his constituents. 

Sir Mathew White Ridley rose to second 
the Motion, and expressed his surprise that 
several hon. Members should take the 
liberty of indulging in a sneer whenever 
the word freeman was mentioned. He 
could not tell what satisfactory reason 
might be adduced why this class of men 
should of all others be subjected to insult 
when their interests were brought under 
Parliamentary discussion. He was aware 
of instances of freemen having been cen- 
sured at the Bar of that House, but he 
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was also aware that they were not the 
only persons who had beenso distinguished, 
for other classes were equally culpable. 
Some hon. Members were, however, in the 
habit of limiting their attention to cases 
that passed before them in that House, 
and to make those serve as the foundation 
for indiscriminate censure out of doors. 
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That was not the feeling which legislators | 


or statesmen should bring to bear on an 
enlarged question of this kind. It was 


hereby proposed to deprive freemen of | 


the right of voting for Common Council- 
men in their own Corporations, 
ency of. 


existence, were wholly disregarded. 
apprentice had probably paid his master a 


large sum of money to learn his trade, and | 
thereby step into the possession of corpo- | 
rate privileges, which were now to be an- | 
nulled as far as his claims were concerned. | 
Thus they would cancel the contract be- | 
tween master and apprentice. The master | 


had now no tie over the apprentice ; the 
latter might leave his master’s business 
whenever he pleased, and (setting up for 
himself) claim an equality of privileges. 


All the ties of civil society which hitherto 
held these classes together for their mutual 
benefit, would be torn asunder. All would 


be confusion and disorder. There were 
some points of custom on which a question 
might naturally arise, how far their per- 
petuation or abolition might be conducive 
to the good government of Corporations 
—such as the right of voting for burgesses; 
but though Parliament might, perhaps, 
allowably exercise the power to deprive 
freemen of such a right, it could not (for 
it ought not) take away their individual 
property. It was said, that the subject 
was sc extensive, and the number of free- 
men so great, that Parliament must inter- 
fere to legislate effectually for all; but the 
very fact that the freemen were a large 
body should be sufficient to make it pause 
before it committed such an extensive 
wrong as depriving such a numerous class 
of the properties they now individually 
enjoyed. 

Lord John Russell said, he did not ex- 
actly know how to take the hon. Gentle- 
man’s Motion. He should suppose from 
the commencement that the hon. Mem- 
ber intended to maintain all rights of 
freemen absolute and inchoate; but when 


This was | 
a decided injustice, which no excuse what- | 
ever could suffice to establish the expedi- | 
Then the chartered rights of | 
apprentices, both in expectancy and in| 
The | 
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| the hon. Member came to the end of 
| the Motion, he saw reason to modify 
this supposition. On the proposition 
enunciated in the latter part of the Mo- 
| tion they might be almost all agreed. 
Certainly he should be ready to maintain 
all the privileges of freemen in so far as 
they were consistent with good and sound 
Municipal Reform. But he did not think 
that preserving them further than in the 
bill would be consistent with good Muni- 
cipal Government and popular control 
over Corporate Funds. True it was, that 
in the Parliamentary Reform Bill they 
left the rights of those freemen untouched, 
but surely this was not to prevent them 
from bringing in such a bill as the pre- 
sent. The object of the Reform Sill was 
to amend the representation generally, 
and to give the right of voting to certain 
classes of persons; and although the hon. 
Gentleman quoted the first Reform Bill 
against him, he had no hesitation in say- 
ing that to that Bill he adhered. Un- 
doubtedly they had made alterations in it, 
but under what circumstances? They had 
made amendments in it, but they did not 
regard them as tending to improve the Bill 
but as likely to conduce towards the carry- 
ing of the second reading of the Bill in the 
House of Lords. Some objections were 
made to the first Billin the House of 
Lords involving alterations some of which 
were absolutely noxious, and none bene- 
ficial, and two of these, the least noxious, 
he had consented to adopt—namely, 
retaining the present numbers of the 
House of Commons and the maintenance 
of the rights of freemen. But for his 
own part he must say, that he would 
much rather have adhered to the first 
Reform Bill without alteration, had 
it been possible to carry it in that state 
through the House of Lords, because 
he thought that it would have intro- 
duced a better reform than that which 
was afterwards proposed. The question 
now was, whether in restoring and Re- 
forming the Corporations, it was fit 
and expedient that provision should 
be made for continuing to the freemen 
their votes, with the privileges and pro- 
perties which they now possessed. It 
was proposed in the present measure that 
the right of voting should be so extensiveas 
to include the greater portion of the class 
of freemen, under the head of rate-payers. 
But he objected to the Motion pro- 
posed, on the ground that it continued 
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privileges to individuals who were selected 
from the body of the inhabitants in gene- 
ral, who were selected from the rate- 
payers, and were very often of different 
opinions from them. His hon. Friend 
avowed his total ignorance of any impro- 
priety of conduct on the part of the free- 
men. Hemust say that he was not quite 
so ignorant he had had repeated in- 
stances brought before him, showing that 
the existence of these freemen led to the 
grossest bribery and corruption. If his 
hon. Friend would wait until Wednesday, 
when it was understood that the minutes 
of evidence on the Ipswich case would be 
ready, he would perhaps find that the free- 
men were exceedingly open to bribery. 
What said the Report of the Commis- 
sioners? They stated that the freemen 
had been created not on account of good 
conduct, or industry as apprentices, or 
from any other similar cause, but that it 
had been the constant practice in many 
towns to admit scarcely any freemen until 
a Parliamentary Election was approach- 
ing, when a great number were admitted ? 
the expenses being paid by the candi- 
dates. The Report says “ Admission 
into the corporate body has common- 
ly been sought mainly with a view to 
the lucrative exercise of the elective 
franchise. In those towns where a large 
body of freemen return Members to Par- 
liament, the years in which elections have 
happened, or immediately preceding those 
in which they have been expected, are 
distinguished by the admission of a num- 
ber greatly exceeding the average; even 
without the confirmation which particular 
inquiries afforded, it would have been im- 
possible to avoid connecting the two 
events. At Maldon, 1,870 freemen were 
admitted in 1826, 1,000 of whom were 
admitted during the election. The aver- 
age number annually admitted since that 
tine is only 17. The following table, 
taken from a Parliamentary return, ordered 
to be printed on the 3d of February, 
1832, shows the annual number of free- 
men admitted in 128 cities and towns 
from 1800 to 1831. *** The years in 
which general elections took place are 
marked by an asterisk (*). The years 
1813 and 1816 appear in the table as 
as if they were exceptions to the general 
rule, whereas in fact they confirm it, The 
Bristol return for 1813 includes the pe- 
riod from the 25th of September 1812, on 
which day Parliament was dissolved. In 
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that year, 1,720 freemen were admitted 
at Bristol, instead of 50, which is about 
the average number of ordinary years. In 
1816, elections took place at Glocester 
and Liverpool: in Liverpool 487 freemen 
were admitted, instead of the ordinary 
average of 30, and at Glocester, 415, in- 
stead of 30; making together 902, in- 
stead of 60. These last two are the only 
instances in which the effects of particu- 
lar elections produce a very marked result 
in the general table. 
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Year. men. men, men, 








1800 | 1,775 | 1808 | 1,256] 1816 | 2,582] 1824] 2,237 
1801 | 2,051 | 1809 | 1,270] 1817 | 1,715] 1825 | 2,655 
#1802 | 5,782 | 1810 | 1,606 |[*1818 | 8,889 |*1826 | 10,797 
1803 | 1,397 | 1811 | 1,441] 1819 | 1,430] 1827 | 1,537 
1804 | 1,245 |*1812 | 5,918 |*18¢20 | 4,605} 1828 | 1,404 
1805 | 1,473 | 1813 | 3,285] 1821 | 1,468] 1829 | 1,433 
*1806 | 4,700 | 1814 | 1,357 | 1822 | 1,430 |*1830 | 9,321 
*1807 | 3,114 | 1815 | 1,480] 18¢3 | 2,080 |*1831 | 2,569 


























What did his hon. Friend think of these 
proofs? Was it not certain that in many 
cases the Members for the boroughs paid 
for the admission of the number of free- 
men who were admitted in the years of 
general elections? What would his hon. 
Friend say, moreover to the years 1825 
and 1826? In the former the number 
of freemen admitted was 2,655 and in the 
latter it was 10,797. ‘The bill before 
them exchanged that body of freemen for 
a body of rate-payers, who would not re- 
quire to have the price of their admission 
paid for them—who would be admitted 
because they had been a certain time resi- 
dent in the town, and because they had 
paid rates, not one single time but dur- 
ing three years, and because, therefore, 
they were considered as persons having an 
interest in the welfare of the town. The 
least harsh way then, under all the cir- 
cumstances, of dealing with the freemen 
was to leave them for their lives the rights 
they now enjoyed. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman spoke of the inconsistency of 
taking the privilege from the children of 
freemen and not taking it from the freemen 
themselves. To enter generally into the 
consideration of inchoate rights would, in 
his (Lord J. Russell’s) opinion, be very 
dangerous. He admitted that it might 
appear to be something of a hardship, in 
particular instances, to take the right away 
from the children; but he could see no 
better way of drawing the necessary line 
than that which had been adopted. He 
should, therefore, certainly oppose the 
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resolution of the hon. Member, consider- 
ing it, as he did, as tending to weaken 
and invalidate the bill, and considering it 
as a Resolution tending to preserve to 
persons who had misused it for a long pe- 
riod, the power of misgovernment in cer- 
tain towns. He knew that the bribery to 
which he had alluded had existed, not 
only up to the time of the Reform Bill, 
but since the passing of that measure. 
He could, indeed, name instances in 
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which it had been practised to a very late 
He should, therefore, oppose the 


period. 
Motion. 

Colonel Stbthorp said, it was very wrong 
in the noble Lord to attempt to cast ridi- 
cule upon the freemen, who, although they 
might not be the possessors of contiscated 
Church-property, or proprietors of stalls 
in Covent-garden, were yet perhaps as 
independent, and as respectable as the 
noble Lord himself. The noble Lord 
talked indeed of Ipswich—was there no- 
thing given, nothing promised, to anybody 
at Stroud or Tiverton? Oh, of course 
not! For in boroughs Whiggery and 


purity were always sure to be found to- | 


gether. One part of this bill would upset 
one of the principles of the Reform Bill, 
and, perhaps, when this measure should 
have passed into a law, we should have a 
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clause in some other bill upsetting some of | 


its principles. Vast numbers of poor free- 


men possessed rights and privileges under | 
Corporate Charters as they now stood. He | 
could state that) many in the Corporation | 


of Lincoln beld 


leases in virtue of their | 


rights as freemen and on the faith of | 


charters. Would the noble Lord, the 


Secretary for the Home Department, de- | 


stroy those charters, and rights to property 
while he allowed those of Woburn Abbey 
to remain untouched? Why should not 
the 10/. a-year of the poor freemen be 
held as sacred as those larger incomes 


which arose out of charters and grants | 


from the Crown? Did the noble Lord 
mean to say, that the only persons likely 
to abuse their privileges were freemen ? 
Were not three-fourths of the voters of 
Tiverton rate-payers? He must say, that 
the noble Lord ought to go to school again 
on these points, for, without meaning any- 
thing disrespectful to the noble Lord’s pri- 
vate character he would, assert that on every 
public occasion the noble Lord had shown 
complete ignorance of public men and 
public matters. 

Mr. Robinson felt bound to declare it 
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as his opinion, that the noble Lord had 
travelled wide of the question which was 
embraced in the proposition of the hon. 
Member for Yarmouth. The noble Lord 
had opposed the proposition on the ground 
that its adoption would be injurious in its 
effects on the principles contained in the 
Municipal Reform Bill. Now, if he under- 
stood the’proposition, it had nothing to 
do with the rights of freemen to elect 
members of the council, but simply re- 
ferred to their rights of election as regarded 
Members of Parliament. [‘* Mr. O*Con- 
nell: Those rights are not touched by this 
Bill.”| He shoald feel happy to give his 
support to the Bill if the elective rights of 
freemen to choose Members of Parliament 
were not interfered with, and provided 
that their rights, so far as concerned 
property, were also protected. With this 
reservation, he was decidedly friendly to 
the proposed measure; but he could not 
see how it was necessary, in order to effect 
improvement in the government of Corpo- 
rations, to narrow the franchise for the 
election of Members of Parliament. He 
must be allowed to tell the noble Lord 
what he was sure would receive the ready 
assent of many hon. Members of that 
House. No matter whether the majority 
of the constituency by which they were 
chosen were freemen or householders, that 
though very great corruption prevailed 
amongst the freemen, that the exercise of 
august influence and intimidation was not 
confined to that class of voters. He could 
assure the nuble Lord, from some expe- 
rience, that the species of influence to 
which he had alluded was that to which 
poverty generally was open, and that which 
was carried into as frequent operation with 
respect to the 10/. householders as to the 
freemen. He could state as a fact, which 
might not be considered as altogether 
unimportant, when the rights of freemen 
in towns were called in question, that a 
considerable part of the constituency by 
which he had been elected possessed no 
household franchise. He wished, how- 
ever, not to be considered as the advocate 
of corporate abuses; for though he had 
received support from some of the mem- 
bers of the Corporation of the town which 
he represented, the Corporation, asa body, 
had never supported him. ‘To show that 
he had no personal interest to promote in 
favouring the view of the hon. Member 
for Yarmouth, he should not hesitate to 
give his support to the Bill of the noble 
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Lord, if the suggestions which he had 
ventured to offer were adopted. But the 
question now was, whether it were neces- 
sary to negative the proposition of the 
hon. Member for Yarmouth, in order to 
render the proposed Bill effectual for the 
purpose for which it was designed. If it 
had been shown to him that the principle 
contained in it would be fatal to the 
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success of the noble Lord’s Bill, he should | 


feel bound to oppose it; but all that he 
had that night heard upon the subject had 
failed to produce such an impression on 
his mind. He could not but feel the ne- 
cessity of warning the House against 
abolishing the rights of the freemen by a 
side wind. If there was something so 
corrupt, so inherently wrong in the system 
under which freemen were at all recog- 
nised, let the question as to the propriety 
of their continuance be dealt with openly, 
and by a direct vote, by which means the 
freemen would be allowed a fair oppor- 
tunity of making their defence. He was 
favourable, therefore, to the principle of 
the proposition of the hon. Member for 
Yarmouth; and nothing had been said 
in his presence which altered his con- 
viction. 

Mr. Hume wished to remind the House 


of the course of proceeding which they 
were sanctioning, by entertaining, at that 
stage of the Bill, the proposition of the 
hon. Member for Yarmouth, and which 
was (unless it were the intention of the 
hon. Member and his friends to give every 
opposition to the Bill) exceedingly incon- 


venient and unfair. He did not under- 
stand what had already passed in that 
House, if it were not meant to confine 
Opposition to certain alterations and 
amendments, and if the Bill had not 
received the general approbation of both 
sides. If this were the intention, what, 
he asked, was the meaning of the course 
now proposed? Would it not be far 
better to go into committee, and there 
discuss each clause as it was submitted ? 
When they came to the consideration of 
the ninth clause of the Bill, the question 
involved in the proposition of the hon. 
Member for Yarmouth might be very 
properly raised. No practical result could 
arise on now coming to a vote on the 
Motion of the hon. Member; but if he 
submitted it in Committee, the clause to 
which it referred would be either affirmed 
or rejected, and the progress of the mea- 
sure thereby advanced, He thought that 
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the right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Tamworth, had expressed his hope that 
the Bill would be allowed to go into Com- 
mittee, and then that such amendments 
only should be made as would not injure 
the general effect of the measure. The 
proper course to pursue, then, consistently 
with such a recommendation, was to allow 
the Bill to go into Committee, and there 
discuss any proposition which regarded 
| the supposed infringement of the rights of 
| freemen. If, however, he were now called 
| upon to pronounce an opinion as to the 
| proposition of the hon. Member, he should 
{say that one part of it was at variance 
' with another, and that the continuance of 
| the rights of ‘all freemen of existing Cor- 
| porations, and those who are in the course 
of acquiring their freedom, and their de- 
scendants,” would be found perfectly in- 
compatible ‘ with the institution of good 
Municipal Government, and the popular 
control of Corporate Funds.” Being de- 
sirous, however, that a question which 
called for the serious attention of the 
House should be reserved for the discus- 
sion on the clause to which it related, he 
should not argue the principles of the hon. 
Member’s proposition. 

Lord Sandon felt called upon, in con- 
sequence of representing a considerable 
number of that class of voters with whose 
rights it was, he believed, meant to inter- 
fere, to offer a few remarks on the Motion 
before the House. He was inclined to 
think that the best course was to allow 
the Bill to go into Committee; but he 
must at the same time say, that he thought 
there were strong grounds on which the 
proposition of the hon. Member might be 
justified. The Bill professed to be one 
for *“* the Reform of Municipal Corpora- 
tions, and the better government of these 
bodies ;” but by the admissions which his 
noble Friend the Member for Stroud had 
made, it would appear to be a measure for 
the mending of certain clauses in the 
second Reform Bill, which had been, it 
was stated, adopted as the result of a sort 
of compromise which had been come to by 
that House. The noble Lord had in his 
speech that night thrown off the mask 
completely; for he admitted that he did 
not approve of the reservation of the rights 
of freemen, which were not allowed under 
the first Reform Bill, but that he consented 
to the change for the purpose of getting it 
passed through the other House of Parlia- 
ment, The noble Lord did not, however, 
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consider himself precluded (though he 
never told the House of his intention at 
the time) from introducing a clause in a 
Municipal Reform Bill which would have 
the effect of repealing the objectionable 
clause in the Parliamentary Reform Bill. 
He thought, therefore, that the hon. 
Member for Yarmouth was fairly entitled 
to object zx limine to what the noble Lord 
admitted to be one of the incidental effects 
of his Bill. He hoped that, by the time 
the clause referred to came to be dis- 
cussed, they should have acquired that 
degree of knowledge and information 
which, from the degree of haste with 
which the measure was pressed forward, it 
was almost impossible they could have 
attained, and which was essential in order 
to legislate properly on a measure which 
included such a number of Corporations, 
for each one of which a separate Bill might 
be fairly required. 

Lord John Russell: I beg to explain. 
I never said that it was my intention to 
repeal any part of the Keform Bill, and 
yet the noble Lord stated that I avowed 
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threw off the mask.” I merely stated my 
Opinion as to the preservation of the rights 
of freemen, but I utterly deny that that 
statement bears the construction which 
has been put on it by the noble Lord 
opposite. 

Lord Sandon: 1 only stated that the 
proposed clause in the Municipal Bill 
would have the effect of altering the Re- 
form Bill. 

Lord Stanley agreed with the hon. 
Member for Middlesex, that in bringing 
forward a proposition of such a nature as 
that submitted by the hon. Member for 


Yarmouth, a course was adopted which | 


was most unfavourable to the proper dis- 
cussion of the Bill. 
the proposition of the hon. Member were 
assented to, the qualifying words with 
which it concluded should be abandoned. 
He thought that the proposition might be 
fairly discussed, as one of the details which 
he was most anxious calmly to consider, 
and to adjust in such a way as to render 
the Bill most efficacious for the good 
government of Municipal Corporations. 
In the proposition of the hon. Member for 
Yarmouth, two questions, totally separate 
and distinct, were mixed up, namely, the 
rights which might appertain to freemen 
under the proposed Bill, and those rights 
which were secured to them under the 
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compact of the Reform Bill. His noble 
Friend, the Member for Stroud, had stated 
that it was not his intention to alter the 
Reform Bill; but his noble Friend could 
hardly be thought to disguise from him- 
self, or conceal from the House, that the 
clause which referred to freemen would 
have the effect of materially altering the 
Reform Bill. He should, however, reserve 
his opinion as to the propriety of that 
alteration. He only protested against 
confounding the two descriptions of rights, 
namely, those which freemen enjoyed 
under the Reform Bill, and the inchoate 
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| rights for municipal purposes, which might 


be reserved or extinguished by the vote to 
which the House might come when the pre- 
sent Bill should go into Committee. He 
was persuaded that it was an exceedingly 
objectionable mode of proceeding to move 
as an instruction toa Committee that which 
they had a perfect power to do; it wasa 
practice which had of late years been very 
injuriously adopted by Parliament, and 
one which, in this instance, he should feel 
it his duty to oppose, though he did so 
under the conviction that he retained the 
tight of canvassing the clause on which 
the proposition of the hon. Member bore 
with the most perfect freedom. 

The Speaker observed, that the hon. 
Member for Yarmouth submitted the pro- 
posed alteration to the House as a Reso- 
lution, and not as an instruction to the 
Committee. 

Mr. Praed felt no hesitation, after what 
had fallen from the noble Lord (Stanley) 
in withdrawing his Resolution. 

Resolution withdrawn. 

The House resolved itself into Commit- 
tee, and the Chairman having put the 
question on the First Clause. 

Lord John Russell said, that he con- 
sidered it right to observe, that it was his 
intention, when alterations were effected, 
to refer them to a Committee, for the 
purpose of embodying them in precise 
terms. This course, which he intended 
to follow, was pursued in the cases of the 
Reform-Bill, and the Poor-Law Amend- 
ment Bill. 

Sir Robert Peel wished to know whether 
the sense of the House would be taken on 
the schedule ? 

Lord John Russell replied, at the end 
of the Bill. 

Sir Robert Peel expressed his approval 
of that course, 

Mr, Shaw was understood to express 
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a hope that the rights of freemen, so far 
as regarded the election of Members of 
Parliament, should be reserved. 

Lord John Russell spoke in a very low 
tone of voice, and observed that the pro- 
visions of the Corporation Bill were 
not inconsistent with the rights which 
freemen enjoyed in voting for Members 
of Parliament. 

Sir Robert Peel remarked, that as this 
clause abolished all existing charters, the 
rights of the Crown should not be inter- 
fered with, unless by authority. 

The Attorney - General thought that 
the provisions of the Bill could not be 
fairly construed into any unwarrantable 
infringement on the rights of the Crown. 

Sir Robert Peel begged to remind the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, that there 
were one or two hundred Corporations, 
in some of which the Crown enjoyed 
distinct rights—in some the absolute right 
of nomination. All he desired was, that 
these rights should not be interfered with 
unless leave was given. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that nine-tenths of 
the property, particularly in Ireland, were 
granted by the Crown, and yet that House 
did not hesitate to legislate respecting it. 
It was only when the personal rights of 
the Crown were interfered with, that they 
should feel any hesitation in deciding on 
the subject ? 

Mr. Jervis said, that in several places 
in North Wales, the Crown exercised 
the right of appointing the officers in the 
Corporation. 

An Hon. Member: The Crown had lately 
exercised the right of appointing a Re- 
corder in Lymington, though such a right 
had not for a long time previously been 
enforced. 

Mr. Blackburne believed, that under the 
existing system, the Crown, had in one 
instance in North Wales, the power of 
nominating a Mayor, and in one or two 
instances the same power was exercised 
with regard to the appointment of town- 
clerks. In the proposed Bill, the right of 
the Crown, as to the nomination of Re- 
corders, was retained. 

Mr. Jervis: In Carnarvon, Conway, 
and all North Wales, the Crown had the 
right of nominating to offices in the Cor- 
poration. 

Sir Robert Peel: There were some 
towns not included in either schedule A or 
B of the Bill introduced by the noble 
Lord. He was desirous to know what 
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the noble Lord intended to do respecting 
them. 

Lord John Russell: Some towns were 
omitted for peculiar reasons, which he 
should state before the discussion on the 
Bill closed ; but the general objection to the 
insertion of the towns alluded to by the 
right hon. Baronet, was the smallness of 
the population. 

Mr. Scarlett, in offering a suggestion 
with respect to the proposed Clause, 
said he should do so in a spirit to improve 
the institutions of the country, and in 
furtherance of the wishes of his con- 
stituents. He should, then, throw out 
of his consideration all the reports which 
had been circulated relative to the 
motives of those who had brought for- 
ward the measure; he would not consider 
it as a party measure, but as one which 
had originated from a sincere desire on 
the part of his Majesty’s Government to 
place corporate bodies on a proper footing ; 
but he should be directed in his opinion, 
and the course which he should pursue, 
by the manner in which Amendments pro- 
posed at his side of the House were re- 
ceived. He considered it most injudi- 
cious to hurry on a Bill of that nature, 
which stood in place of one hundred 
measures which might be introduced on 
the disposal of the rights, privileges, and 
charities which it embraced. When, 
therefore, all existing charters were pro- 
posed to be swept away by the first clause, 
he thought he did not say too much when 
he expressed it as his conviction that a 
measure of so much importance should 
not be suffered to pass throigh Committee 
without receiving all the attention which 
its importance demanded. He must own 
that he considered it rather a dangerous 
experiment to carry the measure into 
effect as it was originally proposed ; but 
he could not suppose it to be the serious 
intention of his Majesty’s Government 
to pass it into a law without making many 
considerable alterations. He regarded the 
Bill asa measure submitted for discussion, 
and open to very great alteration. It was be- 
cause he took this view of it, that he con- 
sented todestroy all existing charters, as pro- 
posed by the clause then under considera- 
tion. It might be thought that, as one 
of the Members for Norwich, he had some 
personal interest in the maintenance of 
abuses , such a supposition was altogether 
without foundation. All those stories 
which had been. circulated regarding 
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Norwich had not the least foundation in 
fact. He was anxious to reserve to the 
freemen the enjovment of their rights and 
privileges, still he would protect no class 
beyond that degree which justice sanc- 
tioned. 

The Clause agreed to. The second 
Clause also was agreed to. On clause 3rd. 

Mr. Scarlett proposed an Amendment 
on the Clause. It was to the effect that 
the Corporations should be styled the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of-——. 
He thought it would be a great in- 
jury to the community at large, as well 
as an act of gross injustice to the indi- 
viduals, if the body of Aldermen were to 
be abolrshed. If the clause before the 
Committee was adopted the Aldermen 
would be degraded from the high station 
which they had _ hitherto enjoyed in 
society, as Mayors, or Magistrates of the 
city or borough in which they resided ; 
and should the Town Council enter- 
tain any enmity to the class to which 
they belonged they would be made to 
suffer many annoyances in addition to 
that degradation. It would be extremely 
hard upon these gentlemen, all of whom 
were of a certain age, and almost all of 
whom were respectable, to be degraded 
from the condition in which they had 
“lived so loved so long,” and be placed 
in that of overseers of the poor and sur- 
veyors of the parish roads. The reasons 
for retaining the Aldermen in the govern- 
ment of the cities and boroughs were very 
convincing. They represented a second 
estate as it were, and no measure could 
pass without their sanction. That the 
Aldermen were fully worthy to be made 
partakers in the civic administration he 
should only callin proof the Report of the 
Commission. In that Report there was 
not one word to charge them—those of 
the city which he had the honour to re- 
present in particular—with improper ad- 
ministration of the Corporate Funds or 
any other egregious instance of bad 
government. It was true the report did 
not dwell at length on their merits, or 
expatiate largely on their virtues, but it 
gave them credit for discharging their 
duty. He should mention particularly 
the Corporation of Norwich and Liverpool. 
Ifthe Aldermen were retained with equal 
privilege with the Town Council, it would 
make the measure more palatable to the 
people, cause it to work well, and recon- 
cile all minds easily to the change. 
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Mr. Bonham Carter supported the 
Clause. It, in fact, related only to a name, 
and he thought that the discussion had 
better be postponed until the substance 
came before the Committee. Aldermen, 
where they existed were not necessarily 
included in the style and title of the cor- 
poration. Such was even the case of the 
city which the hou. Member represented. 

Sir Frederick Pollock said, that if it 
were a question of mere name he should 
not occupy the time of the House for one 
single instant. Had it even been a change 
in the name, made purely for the sake of 
change, still he might not have resisted, 
but he would contend that although it was 
true that the margin of the Clause con- 
tained only the change of name, and went 
no further, the Clause itself effected a 
most material change of substance. The 
effect of the Clause was, not only that 
Corporations should be called by another 
name, but that they should do and suffer 
all the acts that hitherto had been done 
or suffered by the old Corporations. He 
admitted that opportunities might occur 
hereafter to discuss this point, but still he 
would maintain that the point was of con- 
siderable importance. In his opinion the 
House was at that moment passing one of 
the most material Clauses of the whole 
Bill. The Clause enacted that the new 
Corporations should exercise all the func- 
tions of the old, and surely it was worth 
while to consider whether certain integral 
parts of the old were to be retained in the 
new or not? 

The Attorney-General said, that the 
clause continued the identity of the old 
Corporations, and the amount of the 
identity of the new Corporations was to 
be determined by the Act. The pri- 
vileges of the old Corporations would be 
conveyed to the new. The Court of Al- 
dermen might have all its functions pre- 
served to it, although it might not be 
mentioned by name in the Corporation. 
There were numerous instances of this 
now existing. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes stated, that the 
present style of the body corporate of the 
city he had the honour to represent was 
“the Mayor, Bailiffs, and commonalty of 
the City of Oxford ;” that the Bill would 
abolish the office of Bailiffs, who, in 
cities and boroughs, performed the duties, 
which in counties devolved upon Sheriffs, 
of executing legal processes, and having 
custody of prisoners; and that no pro- 
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vision was made for the discharge of these 
important functions. 

Viscount Howick admitted theimportance 
of the office of Bailiff, and said, that 
under Clause 42, which gave power to 
the council of every city or borough to 
appoint town clerk, treasurer, and other 
officers, it would be necessary to make 
provision for the due discharge of the 
duties of that officer. 

Mr. Maclean alluded to the annual 
ceremony, to which considerable aversion 
was felt, of the Mayorfand sixty citizens 
of Oxford, making oath publicly before 
the Vice-Chancellor, to respect his au- 
thority. If that custom would be per- 
petuated under the words of this Clause, 
which enacted that the new Corporation 
should ‘ do and suffer all acts which now 
lawfully” the present Corporation ‘may 
do and suffer,” his hon. Colleague and 
himself were instructed to object to it; 
but he hoped the hon. Members for the 
University would at once consent to the 
abolition of a custom which was so strongly 
objected to that it was with great difficulty 
complied with. With this notice of the 
matter he would leave it for the present. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes begged also to 
suggest that, as it was contended that 
under this Clause all the property and 
rights of the present bodies corporate 
would pass to the new Corporations, some 
additional words were necessary. He 
would illustrate his meaning by stating 
that the four lecturers of the City of 
Oxford were appointed or elected not by 
the whole body corporate, but by the 
Mayor, Aldermen, Assistants, and Re- 
corder, as Trustees for the body under 
deed. The Clause would enact that the 
new Corporation might do all acts which 
might now lawfully be done by the pre- 
sent Corporation. He (Mr. Hughes 
Hughes) thought it would be necessary to 
add, ‘‘or by any members of the body 
corporate, as Trustees for the whole, or 
otherwise in their corporate capacity,” or 
words to that effect. 

Mr, Goulburn said, the suggestion of 
the hon. Member for Oxford was entitled 
to attention, and that there must be many 
similar cases. 

Mr. Scarlett consented to withdraw his 
Amendment, reserving to himself the right 
of pressing it at a future stage of the pro- 
ceedings. 

Clause agreed to. 

On the 4th Clause, 
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Sir James Graham wished to know the 
reason why the boundaries of certain 
boroughs were left by the Bill to be fixed 
by the King in Council. He would men- 
tion in particular the boroughs of Ply- 
mouth and Coventry. 

Lord John Russell said, the borough of 
Plymouth included a large district, and it 
was necessary first to ascertain whether the 
bounds of the borough should be those of 
the Municipal Corporations. 

Sir James Graham contended that it 
was highly objectionable that the bounda- 
ries of Plymouth and Coventry should be 
fixed by any other power than an Act of 
Parliament. The present Clause gave by 
far too great a power to the King and 
Council. In the Reform Bill, after the 
principle had been fully discussed, the 
power of fixing boundaries had not been 
confided to the King in Council, but had 
been exercised by the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, 

The Attorney-General wished only to 
remind the House that the King had pos- 
sessed such a power from time immemo- 
rial. It had always been a part of the 
prerogative of the Crown. The House 
would, of course, be always open to any 
complaint against an undue exercise of 
the power. 

Sir Robert Peel was never more sur- 
prised in his life than to hear the argu- 
ment of the right hon. and learned Mem- 
ber. Here was a Bill which superseded 
all the prerogatives of the Crown. Here 
was a Bill which set aside all the charters 
granted by the Crown; here was a Bill 
which assumed for Parliament a right to 
supersede all those charters; and when 
the question occurred,whether there should 
be intrusted to Parliament the opportu- 
nity of fully discussing and finally de- 
termining the boundaries of boroughs, the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman turned 
round upon the House, and said, “ Pray 
respect the prerogative of the Crown.” 
He (Sir Robert Peel) would contend 
that, in conformity with the nature of 
the Bill, the metes and _ boundaries 
of boroughs should be determined by 
Parliament. In the case of the Reform 
Bill the House had pursued this course ; 
in the case of the boroughs individually 
reformed prior to the Reform Bill, the 
House had pursued the same course ; 
and now he contended that the metes and 
boundaries should be determined by Par- 
liament, now that Parliament had made so 
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total an alteration in the elective system, 
and had left no power in the Crown to 
settle the Question. In the present Bill 
new powers and privileges were given to 
persons and places, according to the de- 
termination of the metes and boundaries ; 
the power, for instance, of taxation, and 
of exclusion from, or inclusion within a 
borough; and when the House was as- 
suming the power of superseding the an- 
cient charters, it ought at the same time 
to determine what the limits and bounda- 
ries of every borough ought to be. By 
the present Act many persons who would 
have to bear all the charges of the borough 
would not have the power of exercising 
the elective franchise. The owner of land, 
for instance, not occupying a house within 
the borough, would have to pay his taxes, 
but would not have a vote, and was it fit, 
therefore, that the Crown should have to 
determine the boundaries upon which such 
important differences would depend? In 
strict conformity with the Reform Act the 
fixing of boundaries ought to be reserved 
to Parliament. In the same manner 
ought to be reserved to Parliament the 
right of fixing the wards of boroughs. 
The only argument against this view of the 
subject was, that if the House were to 
postpone the operation of the measure un- 
til the metes and boundaries should be 
determined, and the wards fixed upon and 
constituted, the existing corporations might 
have the opportunity of alienating the 
whole of their property. He could not 
conceive any other principle upon which 
Parliament should act than that of its fix- 
ing the number of wards and councillors, 
and the boundaries of the boroughs. He 
should therefore move, when the clause 
came to the words Schedule B, line 42, to 
insert words to the effect of reserving these 
rights to Parliament, and that a Billshould 
be passed fixing the metes and boundaries 
of the boroughs, and which Bill, when it 
was passed, should be deemed as fully a 
part of the present Act as if it had been 
incorporated in it. 

Lord John Russell thought the course 
proposed by the Bill was more convenient 
than that recommended by the right hon. 
Baronet. What the right hon. Baronet 
proposed was, that while the boundaries 
of particular boroughs remained as they 
were, the boundaries of other boroughs 
should be altered and settled by Act of 
Parliament. The case of the Reform Bill 
was not analogous to the present measure. 
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The long period during which that Bill was 
under discussion, afforded an opportunity 
of obtaining the necessary information ; 
but with respect to this Bill, it was highly 
desirable that it should be passed as 
speedily as possible, and that when it 
passed it should come into operation with- 
out delay. The right hon. Baronet him- 
self had adverted to the danger which 
might arise of the alienation of the corpo- 
ration property by the existing corpora- 
tions. But besides the danger of aliena- 
tion, they must consider the heart-burn- 
ings and animosities which would be en- 
gendered among the inhabitants of seventy 
or eighty boroughs, during the year or year 
and a half which might elapse before Par- 
liament had settled the new boundaries, 
during all which time the preparations for 
the elections would be in progress. The 
adoption of the new municipal limits would 
in many cases be attended with the incon- 
venience of excluding the suburbs of many 
towns from any share in the municipal 
franchise. With respect to the inhabit- 
ants of the boroughs in question, he 
doubted not they would be as well satis- 
fied to have the King in Council to settle 
the boundaries as this House ; certainly, if 
they had to wait for a year and a half be- 
fore the House gave them the benefits of 
the Act. 

Lord Dudley Stuart said, that the 
Amendment of the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
R. Peel) was the same in principle with 
his own, because upon the same principle 
upon which he objected to the power of 
determining the limits of the wards, he 
(Lord D. Stuart) objected to the deter- 
mining limits of the boroughs. He was 
sorry to object to any part of a Bill which 
had had the rare fortune of meeting with 
the approbation of every shade of political 
parties; at the same time he was com- 
pelled to give the Clause his opposition, 
because he thought it most objectionable 
in principle, and fraught with danger and 
inconvenience, that the King in Council 
should have the power of determining the 
limits of the boroughs. The Attorney- 
General, in recommending the Clause, had 
said, that it had always been the proper 
privilege of the King. But he would ask 
the House if that power and privilege was 
continued with regard to the other bo- 
roughs in the Clause? and why, if the 
House were to decide upon the limits of 
the boroughs in Schedule A, why they 
should consider the other boroughs of so 
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little importance as to intrust them to 
another power, and not to their own? He 
considered that it would be more constitu- 
tional, and more in harmony with the 
spirit of the Bill, that that power should 
be kept in the hands of the House. Let 
His Majesty’s Ministers consider the mis- 
chiefs that might arise,—he did not say 
would,—but might arise from the Clause 
as it stood. They said ‘‘ the King in 
Council.” But who was “ the King in 
Council?” Why no other than the Mi- 
nister of the day. He was glad to say, 
that they had to-day a Minister in whom 
he, for one, could place confidence. But 
who knew what Minister they might have 
to-morrow? It was nota very long time ago 
that they had Ministers not quite so good as 
those they had now; and it might happen 
that they might in a short time have some 
much worse. He contended that in legis- 
lating they ought to endeavour to decide so 
as to secure the greatest possible good, and 
to place no discretionary power anywhere, 
but in those hands in which it was sure 
not to be abused. Great injustice might 
be done by the Clause. He would put the 
case of a borough which might, perhaps, 
have been perfectly free, but the “ King in 
Council” might think fit to add to it some 
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other place beyond the present municipal 


limits. Such a thing might be done, and 
it was not improbable that it would be 
done, and then put the case of an election 
for Members of Parliament in a borough 
hostile to Ministers. Every one knew the 
great influence which Corporations ob- 
tained over elections; but if they alto- 
gether altered the Corporation—if they 
swamped the borough by the addition of 
another town, might they not influence 
the election of a Member of Parlia- 
ment? He said that those did deserve 
consideration. The noble Lord said,— 
“‘ Oh, if you detain the Bill for a year, or 
a year and a half, it will have the effect of 
an uncertainty in all the boroughs, which 
were to be the limits of their boroughs.” 
But what security had they that the King 
in Council would immediately fix those 
limits? He might defer them as long as 
he pleased; and might not the inhabitants 
thus be kept in uncertainty for three, five, 
ten years? He thought it was improper 
and unjust that the inhabitants of those 
boroughs (there were 83), should be kept 
in that suspense and inconvenience, and 
uncertainty. It was a blot upon the Cor- 
poration Bill—that excellent Bill: and he 
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could not but believe that Ministers would 
yield to the suggestion : if not, he hoped 
that in a division the House would show 
their feelings upon it. His was an amend- 
ment that must be supported by men of 
opposite feelings. They had heard one 
distinguished Member declare forcibly his 
sentiments upon the subject, and he could 
not imagine himself opposed by those who 
were distinguished by a watchfulness over 
the rights of the Crown. He, therefore, 
looked forward with confidence for a divi- 
sion, unless the Ministry would either post- 
pone, or alter the Clause ; and whether the 
right hon. Baronet would press his or not, 
he (Lord D. Stuart) felt so strongly upon 
the Question, that he should think it his 
duty to press his. He therefore moved, 
that all the words after the word “ as,” in 
line 44, should be omitted, for the purpose 
of inserting these words, until they shall 
be otherwise settled by Act of Parlia- 
ment.” 

Sir Robert Peel said, his object was not 
to postpone the operation of the Bill, and 
therefore he was ready to consent that the 
boundaries of the existing boroughs should 
continue until they should be otherwise 
settled by Parliament. If, therefore, the 
noble Lord, the Member for Stroud, would 
accede to the proposition that the metes 
and boundaries of the existing boroughs 
should remain as now, until otherwise set- 
tled by Parliament, and in the mean time 
apply the principles of the Bill wherever it 
might be necessary, it would be unneces- 
sary for him to trouble the Committee 
further. 

Lord Dudley Stuart observed, that all 
he wished to secure by his Amendment 
was, that the boundaries should be altered 
by an Act of Parliament, and not by an 
Order in Council. In that Amendment 
he thought the great body of the Commit- 
tee would go with him. 

Viscount Howick remarked, that though 
the right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Tamworth, had said he did not seek by the 
Amendment he had suggested, to postpone 
the operation of the Bill, yet he thought 
the right hon. Baronet had not seen all 
the difficulties which the adoption of that 
suggestion would throw in the way of a 
successful operation of the measure. If 
the question of the boundaries were al- 
lowed to remain unsettled while the other 
portions of the Bill were permitted to come 
into force, much inconvenience and some 
injustice would arise. The noble Lord, 
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the Member for Arundel, had objected to 
this power being conferred upon the King 
in Council, because he had been pleased 
to say the present might be succeeded by 
a worse Government, and these powers 
might be abused. He could not think that 
any Government would make so improper 
an use of the powers with which it was in- 
vested by the Legislature, and by whom 
every Government would be watched over. 
The boundaries under the Scotch Burgh 
Reform Bill, had been settled by Orders in 
Council, and no objection had been raised 
to the.provisions of that measure in this 
respect, even by the right hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Tamworth. No complaint 
had been made, either by petition or other- 
wise, of the manner in which the Scotch 
Burgh boundaries had been fixed, and he 
thought, with this example, the same 
powers might most advantageously be 
conferred in the Bill now under considera- 
tion. 

Lord Dudley Stuart said, that his ob- 
jections to the clause were founded on 
principle, and had not been removed by 
anything he had heard from the Noble 
Lord who had just sat down. 

Mr. Poulter said, that unless the clause 
as framed was retained as part of the Bill, 
the door would be opened to very great 
injustice in many districts. Without this 
clause the councils of the boroughs might 
levy rates, in the nature of county-rates, 
upon districts with which eventually they 
might have no possible connexion, and 
thus impose a grievance, the extent of 
which could not be known. He would 
rather intrust the powers of fixing boun- 
daries to the King in Council than that 
this Question should be postponed. 

Sir James Graham said, that no person 
was more anxious than he was for the re- 
moval of corporate abuses, and with this 
feeling he could not be thought to be dis- 
posed to frustrate the objects for which this 
Bill was framed. He had no regard to 
any particular city or borough, but he had 
a great regard to constitutional principles, 
and he was not prepared to delegate to the 
executive Government powers which more 
properly and rightly could be carried into 
effect by the Legislative Body. On that 
ground, therefore, he was disposed to sup- 
port the Amendment of the noble Lord, 
the Member for Arundel. That Amend- 
ment could not, in his judgment, create 
any delay; and though he admitted some 
inconvenience might arise, yet it was bet- 
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ter it should be incurred than that the 
course proposed in the Bill should be fol- 
lowed. He could not conceive why, as in 
the case of the Reform Act, the bounda- 
ries should not, in this instance, have been 
fixed and determined by a separate Bill. 
On the whole, he should support the 
Amendment. 

Sir Frederick Pollock said, that the 
Clause as it now stood, provided for two 
classes of boroughs—first, those which had 
now the Parliamentary boundaries as set- 
tled under the Reform Act, and secondly 
those the boundaries of which it was pro- 
posed to be settled by the King in Council, 
or that ‘‘ they should be and remain as they 
now are.” These last words prevented 
the possibility of any such event as had 
been contemplated by the hon. Member 
for Shaftesbury (Mr. Poulter). He was 
opposed to the adoption of a new principle 
—a principle entirely at variance with the 
constitution—in the deciding upon these 
boundaries. He said at variance with the 
constitution, because he denied the autho- 
rity of his hon. and learned Friend, the 
Attorney-General, in respect to what he 
had urged as to the prerogative of the 
Crown in this respect, and still more did 
he object to such a prerogative as had 
been contended for by his hon. and learned 
Friend, when he looked to the 79th section 
of this Bill. His hon. and learned Friend 
had said, that it was the prerogative of the 
Crown to settle the boundaries. So it 
might be in boroughs newly created, but 
he denied any such prerogative where the 
boroughs were to be enlarged, unless the 
parties already holding a charter, and those 
intended to be included in the enlarge- 
ment, should consent. It was new to him 
to hear that the prerogative extended in 
envitos. He had stated that he was op- 
posed to the Clause on these grounds, and 
still more so when he referred to the pro- 
visions of the 79th section. That Clause 
gave a power to the council to be elected 
under this Bill, to tax their borough, and 
make a rate inthe nature of a county-rate, 
and with such a provision in the Bill, he 
further objected to the present Clause, 
which would confer upon the Crown the 
power to say by whom that tax should be 
levied. 

Lord John Russell begged to repeat, 
that whilst the Parliamentary boundary 
would be often too wide, the old munici- 
pal boundary would be often too small, and 
would not include half the tewn. He 
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could not agree, therefore, to the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord, the Member for 
Arundel. He, however, had no objection 
to add at the end of the Clause words to 
the effect, that His Majesty having ap- 
pointed a Commission to settle the boun- 
daries, the Report of that Commission 
should be laid before Parliament at its 
meeting, and the boundaries therein named 
should be and remain the boundaries of 
these boroughs, unless Parliament should 
otherwise decide. 

Sir Robert Peel apprehended that Par- 
liament possessed the right to alter the 
boundaries, without any such reservation 
as that stated by the noble Lord, the Mem- 
ber for Stroud. 

Viscount Howick could point out a case 
in which, under the Boundaries Bill that 
was passed upon the Reform Bill being 
completed, twelve or fourteen villages were 
included within the limits of a borough 
from which they were very distant. In 
such a case it would be at once inconve- 
nient and unjust to make the villages sub- 
ject to municipal taxation, for objects 
which they could not be supposed to have 
in common with the borough in question. 

Sir Robert Peel observed, that the noble 
Lord, in answer to his argument, had stated 
that he knew of a particular borough in 
which the limits were so extended by the 
Reform Act as to include many distant 
villages, to which great inconvenience 
would arise if by the present Bill they 
should be obliged to contribute to the 
support of a corporation, in whose in- 
terests, from their remoteness, it would be 
impossible for them to share; and fur- 
ther, the noble Lord had contended, 
that although it might be proper to in- 
clude the whole of the constituency of 
these extended boroughs for Parliamentary 
purposes, still it would not be proper to 
include them as voters for mere municipal 
purposes. Besides this, throughout the 
whole of his argument the noble Lord as- 
sumed, that if the Amendment of the 
noble Lord, the Member for Arundel, were 
adopted, the limits prescribed by the Re- 
form Act were the limits which would be 
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established under the Bill then before 
them. The fact was just the reverse; for 


if the Noble Lord’s Amendment were car- 
ried, the old municipal limit of the bo- 
rough was the limit which would be estab- 
lished, until some other limit had been 
constitutionally determined upon. He 
apprehended that, in almost every in- 
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stance, it would be easier to extend than 
limit the boundaries. But the Question 
now to be considered was, whether the 
Commissioners appointed by the Crown 
should have the power to extend the limits ? 
It was now said that they were not to have 
that power—that they were simply to be 
empowered to divide the large towns into 
wards; and in reference to that point, the 
noble Lord had quoted the Scotch Act, 
where the powers of the Commissioners 
were so limited. But if the noble Lord, 
and the Government of which he was a 
member, intended to adhere to the provi- 
sions of the Scotch Act, they undoubtedly 
ought to assent to the Amendment moved 
by the noble Lord, the Member for Arun- 
del. It appeared to him (Sir R. Peel) that 
both the noble Lord’s (Howick) arguments 
had completely failed; and as the incon- 
venience of retaining the old municipal 
limits for the next election would be so 
extremely small, he trusted the House 
would consent to adopt them. 

Viscount Howick confessed he had been 
greatly amused at the manner of the right 
hon. Baronet who had just sat down. The 
right hon. Baronet had accused him 
(Lord Howick) of applying the instance 
of the Scotch Bill, and of making a mis- 
take with respect to the Question really 
before the House. Upon one point, at 
least, the right hon, Baronet was in a 
mistake: it was not he who stated that 
the powers of the Commissioners to divide 
a borough into wards, or to alter or extend 
the limits of a borough, were identical and 
the same. He never stated, that those 
powers were analogous; but it was the 
right hon. Baronet himself who had made 
that statement. The right hon. Baronet 
first of all stated, that it was the 
dividing into wards which would be 
unconstitutional on the part of the 
Crown. In fact, the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had placed a notice upon the Order 
Paper, to the effect that he should submit 
a Motion to prevent the introduction of 
the unconstitutional practice of dividing 
boroughs into wards by an Order in 
Council. [Sir Robert Peel: The noble 
Lord will pardon me for interrupting him ; 
[ placed no such notice on the Order 
paper.] Viscount Howick was always 
ready, if he made a mistake, to acknow- 
ledge it frankly. He gave the right hon. 
Baronet the full benefit of the fact, 
that the notice was not placed on the 
paper; but he appealed to the recollection 
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of the House, whether the right hon. Ba- 
ronet did not state, in his speech the other 
night, that he intended to call the atten- 
tion of the Committee to what he con- 
ceived to be the unconstitutional pro- 
position of the Bill, that the King in 
Council should have the power of dividing 
boroughs into wards? He appealed to the 
recollection of the House, whether, in his 
first speech, the right hon, Baronet did 
not treat the two Questions as, in fact, 
resolving themselves into one—whether, 
in fact, they were not perfectly analogous ? 
The observations which he had made, 
were precisely based upon that argument. 
He said it was perfectly true that the two 
powers were of a similar character, that 
they were, in fact, analogous to each 
other, that they were both questions of 
local interests, and liable to be acted upon 
by local influences—that almost every one 
of the towns which would come within 
the operation of the Bill, had grown out 
of the old municipal boundaries—that 
they included the ends of many streets, 
and the whole of many considerable boun- 
daries, and therefore he urged that if the 
House did not grant the power proposed 
by this Bill to be conferred upon the 
King in Council, one of the two conse- 
quences must ensue—either the modern 
extension of the limits of the old boroughs 
must be wholly excluded from all the 
benefits of the Bill, in its first operation, 
or else the limits of each must be allowed 
for a while to remain at the incon- 
venient extent to which he had primarily 
alluded. 

Mr. H. Twiss said, that the object of 
Ministers was evidently to preserve in 
their own hands a power which was ex- 
tremely unconstitutional. He had always 
understood that this Bill of Municipal 
Reform was to carry out the principle of 
the Reform Bill, and yet two Questions 
had come on that night, and in both had 
Ministers departed trom the analogy of 
their Reform Bill. The reasons which in- 
duced him to oppose this Clause were not 
the same reasons with those which had 
been stated by the noble Member for 
Arundel. One of the reasons stated by 
that noble Lord was this—that though he 
did not consider the present Ministers 
likely to endanger the liberties of the sub- 
jects, there might be other Ministers 
who would do so. Now every thing was 
possible. But he considered that the 
possibility to which the noble Lord had 
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adverted was too remote to deserve con- 
sideration. His reason for opposing this 
Clause was directly the reverse of that 
stated by the noble Lord. His reason was, 
not that he trusted Ministers entirely, but 
that he did not trust them at all. For he 
could not forget, although he was excluded 
at the time from Parliament, the manner 
in which Tavistock, and Malton, and 
Calne, had been spared, when Aldborough, 
and Boroughbridge, and Appleby, and the 
other boroughs of their opponents had 
been sacrificed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that the hon. and learned Member 
for Bridport had not been so steady a 
friend of the Reform Act as to render his 
testimony respecting its principles of any 
value whatsoever. He would not follow 
the hon. and learned Gentleman into the 
extraneous topics into which he had entered. 
The House was not in Committee to bandy 
sneers at Ministers, or at the Opposition, 
but to consider how they could best make 
this Bill perfect. Between the Reform 
Billand the present Bill there was this 
difference. It behoved the House to use 
stricter vigilance with regard to the boun- 
daries under the Reform Act, as they re- 
lated to the elective franchise, than it 
used with respect to the municipal boun- 
daries, in which municipal privileges only 
were involved. Hedid not in the slightest 
degree trench upon the importance of the 
municipal towns, but he maintained that 
the mode in which their corporate Repre- 
sentatives were elected did not trench 
upon the same constitutional ground 
as the mode in which Representa- 
tives in Parliament should be chosen. 
Since the passing of the Reform Act 
great facilities had been given towards 
the fixing of the limits of every municipal 
borough in the kingdom. It was pro- 
posed to appoint Commissioners for that 
purpose ; and he for one saw no difficulty 
in the introduction of a Clause into the 
Bill, deciaring that all the boundaries pro- 
posed to be established by the Commis- 
sioners should be submitted to Parliament. 
in the next Session of Parliament. The 
object of the Bill was to protect the 
public from abuse; but if they were to be 
driven to the Parliamentary boundary, 
which was so extended and so incon- 
venient, or to the old municipal boundary, 
which was so confined and inexplicable, 
hon. Gentlemen must know that the first 
effect of the measure would be to make 
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the rating of the town wholly impractic- 
able. He understood his right hon. 
Friend opposite (Sir Robert Peel) to assert 
distinctly that we ought to suspend the 
operation of this Bill until the municipal 
boundaries were ascertained; but, as ap- 
peared to him, the answer made to that 
assertion was most satisfactory—and it 
was this—‘‘ Will you declare the present 
system to be wrong, and yet allow it to 
remain another year in existence?” He 
hoped that the friends, the real and sin- 
cere friends of Municipal Reform, would 
pause before they created in this Bill a 
change which must of necessity produce 
heartburning and dissatisfaction, and 
which would make it in its year of 
probation imperfect in itself, and unpo- 
pular and inoperative in its consequences. 
It was quite time, as had been re- 
marked by his right hon. Friend, the 
Member for Cumberland, that in the 
first Reform Bill which was sent up by 
that House to the House of Lords, power 
was given to the Crown to stake out the 
boundaries of the different boroughs which 
it called into Parliamentary existence, but 
his right hon. Friend would also recollect 
that a proviso had been introduced into 
that Bill to prevent it from coming into ope- 
ration, in case ofa dissolution taking place 
before it was passed. To meet a difficulty 
which could not arise in the present case, 
that proviso had been introduced; but 
though there was good reason for intro- 
ducing a proviso of that kind into the 
Reform Act, there was no reason at all for 
introducing it into the present measure. 
Therighthon. Gentleman concluded hisob- 
servations by announcing his intention to 
support the Bill as it stood at present. 
Mr. Goulburn said, he should follow 
the example of his right hon. Friend who 
spoke last, and introduce nothing of a 
personal nature into this discussion. He 
could not agree with the noble Lord (John 
Russell), that this was merely a question 
of convenience. Itinvolved a principle— 
and a principle, too, of the highest im- 
portance. The Bill, as it now stood, 
gave to the Municipal Council a power 
of taxation, and then it gave to the 
Crown the power of saying upon what 
persons that tax was to fall. This was 
nothing more nor less than giving Go- 
vernment the power of saying what 
district should be taxed. He must pro- 
test against a course so utterly unconsti- 
tutional, They were told by his right hon. 
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Friend (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
that the Reform Bill was a more extensive 
and a more important measure than the 
present, and that in a measure where the 
Question was to settle and extend the 
right of Parliamentary Representation the 
same degree of jealousy, and the same 
extent of precaution was not required. No 
man was less disposed than he was to 
undervalue the right of representation. 
The Members of a Reformed Parliament 
should recollect that they had no more 
important right to exercise than that of 
watching over and checking the taxation of 
their constituents. They were told no great 
inconvenience could arise, as the boun- 
daries would be subject to the future re- 
vision of Parliament. He did not expect 
to hear a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
say in that House that it was indifferent 
where, or upon what parties, or to what 
extent, taxes were imposed, provided their 
imposition was accompanied with a power 
of future application to Parliament. This 
was the first time he ever heard such a 
principle laid down. They were told that 
the Amendment, if carried, would involve 
the Corporations in dissension, and that 
the greatest inconveniences would arise, 
The course proposed in the Bill would 
more certainly lead to these consequences. 
Nothing could tend so effectually to pro- 
duce discontent and heartburnings. Was 
it to be supposed that surrounding dis- 
tricts proposed to be included in this Bill 
for municipal purposes would not be dis- 
contented at having taxes imposed upon 
them without their consent? Would it 
prevent heartburnings and discontent to 
tell them that a power was reserved to 
them of future application to Parliament. 
But, said his right hon. Friend (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer), we have 
all the facts connected with the boundaries 
before us. They are in a state of readi- 
ness for immediate application. If such 
was the case, why not act upon them im- 
mediately? Why not appoint some one 
or more Gentlemen, competent to the task, 
to look over and arrange these facts? It 
could not be difficult, and might be com- 
pleted before the Bill passed. A Com- 
mission, they were told, was to be ap- 
pointed to settle the boundaries. As the 
Bill was to come into operation by the Ist 
of October, a Commission would scarcely 
be able to close their labours by that time. 
Looking at the principle of taxation in- 
volved in this part of the Bill, the un- 
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constitutional power it gave to the Govern- 
ment, the confusion and inconvenience it 
must necessarily give rise to, he thought 
it was the duty of the Committee to sup- 
port the proposition of the noble Lord. 
Mr. O'Connell congratulated the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down, 
upon his great constitutional anxiety. 
The right hon. Gentleman was exceed- 
ingly anxious that the people should 
not be taxed without being represented. 
The present Bill, said the right hon, Gen- 
tleman, extends taxation. If it extended | 
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taxation, it extended representation also. | 


If the people were to be taxed, by whom | 
were they to be taxed ?—by their Repre- 
sentatives. So that after all, the Bill ex- 
tended the constitutional principle which 
the right hon. Gentleman was so anxious 
not to have abridged. The people could 
not be taxed except by their Representa- 
tives, and being taxed, what were they 
taxed for ?—for remote objects—for objects 
foreign to their interest — for obyects 
abroad? No: for their own local purposes 
—for their own local benefit and advantage. 
He (Mr. O’Connell) submitted to the right 
hon. Gentleman, that his constitutional 
anxiety might be fully satisfied with that. 
The House, by the Amendment of the 
noble Lord (the Member for Arundel) had 
got rid of the delay which would have 
arisen from the adoption of the proposition 
of the right hon. Baronet (the Member 
for Tamworth); but were there not other 
difficulties to contend against ? The noble 
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Lord (the Member for Arundel) said, he 
had full confidence in the present Ministry ; 
if that were the case, he implored the 
noble Lord to show it. Ministers could 
have no sinister motive in the provision 
which they proposed to carry. The noble 
Lord by persisting in his Motion would 
only be exciting a want of confidence in 
them that would be warranted only by 
their doing wrong. The Bill was entitled 
“A Bill for the Reform of Corporate 
Abuses.” The effect of the noble Lord’s 
Amendment would be to confine the 
operation of the Bill to the old municipal 
limits of every borough. How would that 
Operate? The Reform would extend to 
No. 16 ina street, but would not reach 
No. 17; it would include one side of a 
street—it would leave the other untouched. 
Could anything be more absurd? The 
noble Lord, he believed, was not a bit-by- 
bit Reformer; yet the proposition he then 
made was of the worst species of bit-by- 
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bit Reform: it would reform one house 
without reforming the next; it would re- 
form one side of a street without reforming 
the other. He (Mr. O’Connell) thought, 
that the boundaries prescribed by the Bill 
should stand for ever, unless they were 
petitioned against within the first six 
weeks of the next Session of Parliament. 
So many dry-nurses presented themselves 
to support and cherish the Bill in the 
second reading, that he was afraid it would 
be smothered with kindness in Committee. 
He trusted it would escape such a fate ; 
and he trusted that the noble Lord, 
being a sincere Reformer, would not 
press his Amendment to a division. If 
the noble Lord should do so, he hoped 
the House would meet this first check to 
the Bill by a triumphant majority. 

Sir George Clerk said, that as the hon. 
Member seemed very apprehensive that if 
the Amendment were carried, the Bill 
would be ruined, he hoped the House 
would allow him to refer to the Scotch 
Municipal Corporation Reform Bill, which 
was framed upon the principle of the 
noble Lord, the Member for Arundel 
(Lord Dudley Stuart) and was nevertheless 
approved of by all parties. Some objec- 
tion arose from many of the towns having 
greatly increased in size, and that there 
were parishes and towns beyond the 
bounds of the Municipal Corporations. 
But the hon. Member thought that the 
parishes at present beyond the boundaries 
would be very anxious to be included in 
the limits. He said, ‘‘ to be sure, they are 
taxed, but by their own Representatives.” 
He believed that if the choice were given 
them, to be taxed by their Representatives, 
or remain unrepresented, without taxation, 
they would be inclined to choose the 
latter. In regard to some of the large 
towns it was generally supposed that 
Commissioners were to be sent to inquire 
into the practicability of an extension of 
bounds. He believed no measure would 
meet with greater opposition. Either 
Government had the materials of infor- 
mation before them, or they had not: if 
they had, why were they not prepared ? 
[Lord John Russell: ‘We have not.” ] 
The noble Lord said not: then they 
were to issue a Commission for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining. Now he would ask 
the House, whether, after the passing of 
the Bill, in the course of six weeks or two 
months, whether any Commissioners could 
fix those boundaries in time for the Bill 
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to come into operation by October next? 
[Lord John Russell: “The last day of 
October.”] Very well, but the list must 
be made up by the last day of August. 
He would ask the noble Lord whether, 
after issuing the Commission, he could 
expect any Report to the Privy Council 
before that period, and therefore to pre- 
vent the extreme confusion that would 
arise from such a course, he would vote 
for the Amendment of the noble Lord 
(the Member for Arundel).; 

Lord Dudley Stuart replied, amidst 
cries of “ Divide!’ and ‘ Withdraw!” 
He was understood to say, that when he 
saw who were the Gentlemen that now 
stood forward as the champions of the 
Crown ;—when he beheld the noble Lord 
(the Secretary for the Home Department) 
the right hon. Baronet (the Member for 
Nottingham) the right hon. (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) and the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin, stand up for 
the prerogative of the Crown —he could 
not refrain from expressing his astonish- 
ment. He thought it a blot upon this 
otherwise admirable Corporation Reform 
Bill to introduce into it so unconstitutional 
a principle as that which this clause con- 
tained. He could not assent to the pro- 
position made to him by the hon. and 
Jearned Member for Dublin ; on the con- 
trary, he must persist in carrying his 
Amendment to a division. 

The Committee divided on the original 
Motion: Ayes 279; Noes 192—Ma- 
jority 87, 

Clause to stand part of the Bill. 

Clause 6th.—Occupiers of houses and 
shops, rated in three years to the relief of 
the poor, entitled to be burgesses if resident 
within seven miles. 

Lord John Russell said, that the clause, 
as it now stood, required that a person pay 
all his rates within six months previous 
to the revision of the burgess roll, but as 
no certain day was fixed for the revision 
of the burgess roll, a person might by 
some accident lose his franchise; he 
therefore would propose that a person 
should be entitled to be a burgess on 
paying up all his rates, except those due 
within six months previous to the last day 
of August. The Amended Clause would 
place persons in this situation—that they 
must have occupied premises in_ the 
borough two years and ten months before 
the day of the revision of the burgess 
roll, 
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The Chairman read the Clause. 

Mr. Jervis said, that in his opinion the 
effect of the clause, as it at present stood, 
would be, that any person occupying a 
warehouse, shop, or premises to any extent 
whatever, within the borough, whatever 
his amount of rating might be, or whatever 
his circumstances — whether he were a 
bachelor having a lodging of his own 
private occupation,or amarried man residing 
with his family within seven miles of the 
borough—would be entirely and wholly 
disqualified from voting. The wording of 
the Clause was extremely limited; it 
merely provided “ that any person who 
on the last day of August in any year, 
should have been an inhabitant house- 
holder within any borough, or within seven 
miles thereof, and should have occupied 
any house, warehouse, counting-house, or 
shop.” The objection would have been 
removed if the Clause contained the words 
*‘ or other buildings,” which were entirely 
omitted, and the insertion of which he 
conceived woud obviate the objection to 
which he had directed the attention of the 
Committee. 

The original Clause was negatived. 

On the Amended Clause proposed by 
Lord John Russell being put. 

Lord Stanley said, that he had given 
notice of his intention to move an amend- 
ment in that place, not for the purpose of 
opposing the proposition made by his 
Majesty’s Government, but with the view 
of effecting the object they professed their 
anxiety to attain. He did not quarrel 
with the proposition made by his noble 
Friend that three years’ continuous occu- 
pancy should be one of the tests which 
should entitle a man to the municipal 
franchise ; it was only with the view of 
more strongly ensuring that three years’ 
continuous occupancy, that he now rose 
to propose an amendment to what he 
almost hoped his noble Friend would not 
object. The insertion of the words “ of 
the whole of,” had certainly removed some 
ambiguity which he felt persuaded the 
Clause, in its original shape, contained ; 
but a continuous occupancy for three 
years was not yet provided for. It was 
quite clear, that by the Bill, even as it was 
now altered, a person occupying, during 
the whole of 1833, the whole of 1834, 
and up to the end of August, 1835—a 
period of very little more than two years 
and a half—would be entitled to the 
elective franchise, The words he proposed 
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to insert, really with the bond fide object 
he had already stated, were these—after 
the words “ within such boroughs,”— “ for 
the space of three entire years then 
next preceding.” 

Sir Robert Peel did not complain of the 
noble Lord substituting one clause for 
another: he merely mentioned the fact 
as an excuse for any want of readiness in 
the objections that might be urged, because 
it really was very ditticult for hon. Mem- 
bers to accommodate their amendments to 
a clause which he had read a minute 
before for the first time. He understood 
the noble Lord’s amendment to extend to 
“ any house, warehouse, counting-house, 
or shop.” Now, in the first place, he 
wished to put the case of a wharf, a wharf 
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might be rated at a very large sum, and | 
its proprietor might reside within seven | 
| by the Bill. 


miles of the borough, and vet he, although 
in every Other respect one of the descrip- 


tion of persons which the noble Lord | 
wished to enfranchise, would be deprived | 
of the privilege because he would not come | 


within the precise definition selected by 
the noble Lord. 


for instance. 


shop,” would include even the proprietor 


of this class of tenements. 


* shop” 


Mr. Bonham Carter understood the 


wish and intention of his noble Friend to | 


be, to confer the right of voting on any 


person possessing rateable property within | 


the borough. Without confining himself 


at the present moment to the precise | 
words of any definite amendment, he | 
would take the opportunity of suggesting | 
that including all persons who should | 
occupy any lands, tenements, or heredita- | 


ments within the borough, of such a nature 


as would be rated to the poor, would have | 


the desired effect. 

Sir Robert Peel might, perhaps, not 
get credit with some portion of the House 
for a desire to render the provisions of the 
Bill as efficient as possible. This, how- 
ever, was the motive by which he was 
actuated, and with this object in view, he 
must say that he thought the adoption of 
the suggestion made by the hon. Member 
who had just sat down would be productive 
of very great abuses. Take the case of a 
man owning houses in a village within 
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Again, let them take | 
the case of an office—a solicitor’s office | 
He did not think the words, | 
“ house, warehouse, counting-house, or | 


He therefore | 
begged to suggest the introduction of the | 
words “‘ office or wharf,” after the word | 
| suggested by the right hon. Baronet the 
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five miles of the borough, and five acres 
of Jand within it. It was quite clear that 
he might qualify all the resident house- 
holders in the village to vote for the 
borough, by giving them a nominal interest 
in the land. He thought they ought to 
admit land to some extent, but certainly 
not to an extent so liable to abuse. 

Lord John Russell concurred in the 
objection urged by the right hon. Baronet 
to the suggestion of his hon. Friend 
behind him (Mr. Bonham Carter). The 
introduction of the word * land ” would 
be liable to the abuse adverted to by the 
right hon. Baronet, while the insertion of 
the word “* tenement” would admit every 
place that was rated, even at the lowest 
possible amount, and thereby intrust the 
franchise to a class of persons who might 
not exercise it in the manner contemplated 
He saw no objection to the 
introduction of the words “ office or wharf,” 
but as there were several other descriptions 
of property to which the same argument 
might apply, such as mills, farm-houses, 
distilleries, or brewhouses, and as he was 
not desirous to exclude one description of 
property while he specificd another, he 
would, with the permission of the Com- 
mittee, take time to consider the form in 
which it would be desirable to word the 
Clause. 

Mr. Hardy proposed, with the view of 
guarding against the occurrence of the case 


Member for Tamworth, thatland, to confera 
qualification, should be required to be rated 
to a certain amount—no matter to what 
amount—whether it was 2s. 6d. or 5s., or 
any other sum, so long as it was something 
beyond the amount at which land, sub- 
divided for the mere purpose of creating 
votes, could be rated. As he understood 
the object of the clause to be to require a 
bond fide residence of three years, and as 
he thought the proposition of the noble 
Lord the Member for Lancashire (Lord 
Stanley) was calculated to further that 
object, he felt inclined to support the 
noble Lord’s amendment. 

Sir Samuel Whalley opposed the pro- 
position of the noble Lord, the Member for 
Lancashire; the effect of which, in the 
event of its being carried, would be to 
disqualify every man who might chance to 
have occupied one house continuously for 
two years and eleven months; and to 
require, in fact, a residence of three years 
and eleven months as to the qualification, 
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As quarter-day was the usual period for 
making a change of residence, and as 
Michaelmas-day occurred in September, he 
thought the substituting the last day of 
September for the last day of August, (the 
period at present fixed by the Bill) would 
be very desirable, and calculated to re- 
move the objections which had been 
urged. 

The Attorney-General expressed his 
opinion that all ambiguity was removed by 
the introduction of the words “ from the 
first day of January in the yearof our Lord 
——,” which would prevent any man 
from voting at the annual elections unless 
he had occupied the same house for two 
years and ten months previously. This 
was the very shortest period of occupancy 
permitted as a qualification by the Bill, 
while the proposition of the noble Lord, 
the Member for Lancashire, would make it 
three years and ten months. 

Sir Robert Peel inquired whether a 
person, being on the burgess roll, and 
afterwards ceasing to reside, would not be 
entitled to vote in the interval ? 

The Attorney-General replied, that the 
case was not very likely to arise, inasmuch 
as the annual elections, unlike the elections 
for Members of Parliament, would take 
place very shortly after the registration. 

Sir Robert Peel repeated his objection, 
and expressed his opinion that in such a 
case a man would be considered as en- 
titled to vote. 

Mr. Divett submitted that the amend- 
ment of which he had given notice was 
one which ought to be put before that of 
the noble Lord the Member for Lancashire. 
He entreated the Committee to suppose 
a case in which considerable excitement 
and party spirit prevailed. In sucha case 
aman might be called upon to prove his 
rating for three years, and to produce the 
necessary vouchers, which it would be al- 
most impossible for him to do. The effect 
of the clause, in its present shape, would 
actually be to disfranchise a large number 
of persons; and with the view of prevent- 
ing such a result, it was his intention to 
propose an amendment, to the effect that 
the proof of one year’s rating should be 
considered sufficient. 

The Amendment moved by Lord Stanley 
was put from the Chair. 

Mr. Warburton supported the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Exeter (Mr. 
Divett) and objected to that of the noble 
Lord, the Member for Lancashire, on the 
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ground that the latter would require a 
continuous occupancy of three years and 
ten months. 

Mr. Robinson expressed his opinion that 
a continuous occupancy for two years 
would be sufficient for every purpose that 
could be required. 

Mr. Grote felt strongly disposed to sup- 
port the Amendment announced by the 
hon. Member for Exeter. Under the bill 
in its present shape, a man who omitted 
his rating for a single quarter would be 
bound to begin his three years’ qualifica- 
tion over again, however much of the 
time might have expired, and all his pre- 
vious occupancy would count for nothing. 
As the making an occupancy of three years 
the test of qualification would have the 
effect of excluding a very important and 
unexceptionable class of persons, he cer- 
tainly preferred the proposition of the 
hon. Member for Worcester which substi- 
tuted two years instead of three. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that his only ob- 
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ject was to ensure a Continuous occupancy 


for three years, which he understood to be 
the bond fide and original intention of the 
Bill. He did not thing that the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord the Member for 
Lancashire would have the effect of ex- 
tending the period; and he should there- 
fore vote in favour of his proposition. 

Lord John Russell said, that under the 
Amendment of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Lancashire the period of occu- 
pancy could never be less than three years, 
and might be four. The objection urged 
by the hon Member for the City of Lon- 
don (Mr. Grote) was provided against by 
another Clause of the Bill. 

Lord Stanley repeated, that his only 
desire was to do that which he understood 
to be the object of the Government, and 
to fix a period of three years’ residence as 
the minimum. More than this he did not 
seek to obtain; less than this he certainly 
should not rest satisfied with. He had 
heard no reason stated by his noble Friend 
for not acceding to the proposition made 
by the hon. Member for Mary-la-bonne, 
to fix the last day of September instead of 
the last day of August. The adoption of 
that Amendment conjointly with the inser- 
tion of the words he proposed, would re- 
quire a residence of only three years and 
two or three days from persons entering a 
house at the period at which tenancies 
usually commenced. If his noble Friend 
would not adopt the Amendment of the 
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hon. Member for Mary-la-bonne, and if 
the feeling of the Committee were against 
his (Lord Stanley’s) Motion, he would not 
give them the trouble of dividing. 

Mr. Mark Philips thought it hard that 
persons should require to be inhabitants 
of a town for three whole years before 
they acquired the rights of citizens. 

The Attorney-General said, that the 
arguments brought by the noble Lord 
(Stanley) against the period stated in the 
Clause would apply to any other period 
that might be fixed; because even if the 
amendment of the hon. Member for Mary- 
la-bonne were adopted, a person taking 
possession at the term immediately follow- 
ing the month of September would neces- 
sarily be three years and nine months in 
possession before he became entitled to the 
franchise. 

Mr. Aglionby would oppose the Clause 
as it now stood, because he thought three 
years and seven months a great deal too 
long a period for a man to be deprived of 
his vote. 

Mr. Ward said, that he had thought 
the meaning of the Clause was intended 
to be, that three years was the maximum 
period during which a man should be de- 
prived of his franchise; but finding that 
not to be the case, and having heard the 
arguments in favour of the proposition of 
the hon. Member for Exeter, he felt in- 
clined to support that Gentleman's Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Hume thought two years’ residence 
quite sufficient. fle hoped that there 
would be no oceasion for cifference upon 
this point, but that the noble Lord would 
consent to take a medium period of two 
years. 

Loid Stanley said, he was unwilling to 
give the House the trouble of dividing if it 
were considered unnecessary to do so. 
He should, therefore, like to know what 
the noble Lord’s intentions were before he 
came to a determination how he should 
dispose of his Amendment. He should 
like to be informed whether it was the de- 
termination of the noble Lord to resist any 
further diminution of the term. 

Lord John Russell said, he had heard 
no reasons why he should depart from the 
course which he had laid down for him- 
self. He should therefore resist any dimi- 
nution of the term as laid down in the 
Bill. 

Lord Stanley, that being the case, would 
not give the House the trouble to divide. 
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The noble Lord’s Amendment was with- 
drawn, 

Mr. Divett then moved that the words 
“during that year and the two preceding 
years” be omitted, for the purpose of in- 
serting the words “ for the space of twelve 
months preceding.” 

Mr. Hutt supported the Amendment. 
He saw no reasons why persons qualified 
to vote for Members of Parliament should 
not be entitled to vote in boroughs. He 
sincerely hoped that the hon. Member for 
Exeter would persevere in his Motion. 

Viscount Howick hoped the House 
would indulge him for one moment, while 
he endeavoured to bring them back to 
what he considered the real Question be- 
fore them. It had been said by several 
Gentlemen that the effect of this Clause 
would be to disfranchise considerable 
numbers of persons. Now, he conceived 
that in this there was a considerable mis- 
take. It could hardly be said that they 
disfranchised those persons, when the real 
fact was, that they did not propose to ex- 
tend the franchise to them. The only 
question before the House was, whether 
they were to extend the enfranchisement 
to a greater or less number, In his opin- 
ion, there ought to be such a length of 
residvice to entitle a man to a vote as 
to show that he was a permanent re- 
sident, and had a permanent interest in 
the welfare of the borough. It ought 
likewise to be in the recollection of the 
House that, by the old system, birth, or a 
servitude of seven years entitled a person 
to the freedom of a borough. That sys- 
tem was to be done away because it in 
fact gave those a power over the town 
who did not live in it. The hon. Member’s 
Amendment would to a degree revive 
some thing of that kind, for it would enable 
those who had only temporary interests in 
a town to impose permanent burdens up- 
on the inhabitants, was that proper? 
His impression was that the Clause ought 
to remain as it stood. 

Mr. Ewart said, though the noble 
Lord had spoken correctly of the modern 
system practised in boroughs, he had not 
alluded to the original Saxon system, 
which was quite different. He contended 
that ancient authority and modern ex- 
perience were in favour of the expediency 
of the hon. Member’s Amendment 

Mr. Pease could see no reason why 
greater security should be taken from the 
people of England than from those of 
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Scotland, from whom such long residence 
was not required as was proposed by this 


Clause. 
amendment. 


He would, therefore, support the 


The House divided, on the amendment. 


Ayes 97; 


Noes 321; 


Majority 224. 


List of the Ayes 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Attwood, T. 
Brady, D. C. 
Blake, M. J. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Biddulph, R. 
Butler, Colonel 
Bowring, J. 
Burdon, W. 
Buller, C. 
Brotherton, J. 
Beauclerc, Major 
Buckingham, J. 
Baines, E. 
Brabazon, Sir W. 
Baldwin, Dr. 
Bridgeman, II. 
Blackburn, J. 
Clay, W. 
Callaghan, TD. 
Cave, Otway 
Carter, B. 
Crawford, W. 
Chichester, J. P. B. 
Crawley, S. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, J. C. 
Dennistoun, A. 
Elphinstone, H. 
Etwall, R. 
Ewart, W. 
Evans, G. 
Fielden, J. 
Finn, W. F. 
Fitzsimon, C. 
Grote, G. 
Gisborne, T. 
Gillon, W. D 
Gully, J. 
Hume, J. 
Hawes, B. 
Hindley, C. 
Holland, E. 
Hector, C. J. 
Hutt, W. 
Jervis, J. 
Kemp, T. R. 
Lee J. Lee 
Leader, J. T. 


Lister, FE. C. 
M‘Leod, R. 
Marshall, W. 
Mairland, H. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Nagle, Sir R. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Dwyer, A. C. 
O’Connell, J. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Connell, M. 
O’Brien, W. J. 
Pease, J. 
Potter, R. 
Pattison, J. 
Palmer, General 
Parrott, J. 
Philips, M. 
Pryme, G. 
Power, P. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Ronayne, D. 
Rippon, C. 
Ruthven, E. S. 
Ruthven, E. 
Roche, W. 
Roche, D. 
Rundle, J, 
Scholetield, J. 
Seale, Colonel 
Sheil, R. 
Speirs, A. G. 
Tulk, C, A. 
Tancred, H. G. 
‘Tooke, W. 
Trelawney, Sir W. 
Thornely, T. 
Villiers, C. P. 
Ward, H. G. 
Williams, W, 
Warburton, H. 
Williams, W. A. 
Wakley, T. 
Wilks, J. 
Wason, R. 
Westenra 
Wallace, W: 
Wemyss, Captain 
Teller. 
Divett, E. 


Mr. Brotherton moved the adjournment 
of the House. 
Sir Robert Peel said, if the debate 
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were to be adjourned at so early an hour 
as this (half-past twelve) every night, the 


session would be interminable. This Bill, 
in fact, involyed the consideration of 150 
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Acts of Parliament, and there were many 
very serious objections made to it. If, 
therefore, Members were not prepared to 
discuss the subject fairly and fully, he had 
no hesitation in saying, that they would 
be neither doing justice to the parties 
whose interests were at stake, nor to the 
character of the House, 

Mr. Brotherton said, that he had been 
urged by several hon. Members to move 
the adjournment, but had no objection to 
withdraw his Motion if that were the wish 
of the House. 

Mr. Jervis proposed an Amendment to 
the clause to the effect (as we understood) 
that persons who were carrying on busi- 
ness in a place should be entitled to vote, 
even if they did not live within seven 
miles of the town. He thought it a hard 
case that persons having a large stake in a 
place should, in such circumstances, be 
deprived of the franchise. 

Lord John Russell said, that if the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber was adopted, any person, whether he 
remained in the borough or not—a lodger 
or servant who chose to be rated—might 
claim the right of voting. He was satis- 
fied the Clause went far enough. 

Mr. Pease remarked, that many persons 
who resided within seven miles of a town, 
who had manufactories or warehouses in 
it, would be deprived of their votes if the 
Amendment were not agreed to. 

Mr. Hesketh Fleetwood supported the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for Ches- 
ter, as he was aware that confining the 
franchise to residents would disfranchise 
many most respectable persons who, 
though not resident householders, still 
possessed extensive premises in towns, and 
paid considerable sums in the way of local 
taxation. This he knew to be particularly 
the case in Preston. 

Mr. Aglionby thought the noble Lord 
had not sufficiently adverted to the main 
feature of the proposition made by the 
hon. Member for Chester. In large towns, 
where there were several persons in one 
firm, it was usual for the senior partner to 
retire from the business, leaving his eldest 
son in his stead, but still having his name 
in the firm, and the rates being paid in 
his name. The son continued to reside in 
his father’s house as part of his family, till 
he married and formed a separate estab- 
lishment, yet this highly respectable class 
of persons would be disfranchised by the 
Clause as it now stood, This was a state 
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of things of very common and general oc- 
currence. At Manchester, where he had 
been a great deal, there would be a very 
large number of persons shut out from the 
benefits of this important Bill, if the noble 
Lord persisted in his Resolution not to alter 
the Clause. He did not support this Amend- 
ment in a spirit hostile to the measure. 
The country owed a great deal to the Go- 
vernment for having introduced the Bill, 
and for the last 100 years, a more import- 
ant boon had never been conferred by any 
Government, the Reform Bill excepted. 

The Attorney-General said, that al- 
though many persons of great respecta- 
bility would not enjoy the elective fran- 
chise under this Bill, that was a circum- 
stance which could not be guarded against 
without opening the door to very serious 
evils. A lodger, though he might have 
resided in the town for twenty years, with 
10,0002. in the funds, would never have 
the franchise, because, if he were admitted, 
persons of the same class could not be kept 
out. They must look to the consequences 
that would follow the alteration of this 
Clause. All servants, all mechanics, all 
journeymen, would have a right to the 
elective franchise. Other mischiefs, too, 
might follow. The mayor of the town 
might have a large number of workmen, 
and he might be inclined to let a house to 
them, even if they were fifty; they would 
pay the rates, and thus all these persons 
might be put upon the burgess roll. He 
thought, therefore, that the purity and re- 
spectability of the constituency would be 
much injured by this Amendment, and 
he should consequently oppose it. 

Mr. Mark Philips said that, notwith- 
standing the objection made by the learned 
Attorney-General, he should support the 
Amendment, for he knew many instances 
where persons would be disfranchised if 
the clause was left unaltered. He was 
himself one of those individuals, and he 
should certainly feel considerably ag- 
grieved by being kept out of political ex- 
istence. This would be very generally the 
case in many large manufacturing towns, 
and particularly in the City of London. 
Persons living out of town but paying 
rates in respect of property of many 
thousands-a-year would have no voice in 
the management of the revenues to which 
they so largely contributed. 

Mr. Roebuck was understood to say, 
that it was not the poor, but the rich, who 


would be injured by this Clause. Probably 
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it would make the rich reside more where 
their place of business was, and he should 
support the Clause. 

Mr. Tooke remarked, that nothing was 
so dangerous to argument as a reference 
to individual cases, and, much as he 
regretted the disfranchisement of his hon. 
Friend, the Member for Manchester, he 
thought it safer to abide by the clause as 
it stood. 

Mr. Hesketh Fleetwood contended, that 
although the old borough qualification 
might be a good principle to lay down, 
still it would be better to improve that 
principle, and this he conceived would 
be effected by the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Chester. The confining the 
electoral franchise to householders would 
disfranchise many persons of high respec- 
tability at Preston, who, though not resi- 
dent householders, were rateable as pro- 
prietors of valuable premises there. He 
thought, therefore, that it was not fair to- 
wards such persons to exclude them from 
the franchise because they had not a house 
within the borough. 

Mr. Warburton said, that if these words 
were taken out of the Bill, and the right 
of voting should be extended to those who 
were resident within a certain distance, 
the objection which the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Tamworth had made as to sur- 
rounding occupiers struck him as being a 
very forcible one. If this alteration was 
adopted, a wharf, for instance, might have 
an unlimited number of joint occupiers, 
and a borough would be swamped with 
the greatest ease. He thought, therefore, 
that the right to vote should only be ex- 
tended to householders. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson contended, that 
the House must legislate upon general 
principles, and not be guided by cases 
of exception. He thought that a very 
small number of persons who had business 
in town resided in the country. The 
ereat misfortune in the Reform Bill was, 
that the Government gave way too much. 
He hoped that the present Government 
would not fall into this error, but would 
resist all Amendments which were not 
conformable to the genera] spirit of the 
Bill. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson argued that if 
householders lived within seven miles of 
the borough they would havea right to 
vote. He believed the cases to which his 
hon. colleague had referred were but few 
in number, and that the argument of the 
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Member for Bridport was a very strong 
one. If they agreed to the Amendment 
there would be great danger from fraud, 
and the disadvantages which would result 
from its adoption would more than coun- 
terbalance any good that could be pro- 
duced by it. 

Mr. Pryme wished to be informed whe- 
ther a joint occupier would be in the 
meaning of the Act an inhabitant house- 
holder. [Lord John Russell was understood 
to answer “ Yes.” 

Sir Robert Peel observed, that it was 
very difficult to lay down any arrange- 
ment that would not include some cases of 
hardship. The question was, what general 
principle was the best to adopt, and he 
concurred with the noble Lord in thinking 
that inhabitancy was the best qualification 
for the franchise. The danger from evasion 
and abuse would be greatly increased, if 
the hon, Member’s Amendment were as- 
sented to, and it would be difficult to con- 
ceive any means of averting the danger of 
being overpowered with which a consti- 
tuency would be threatened, Entertaining 
these opinions, he should vote against the 
Amendment. 

Mr. Jervis consented to withdraw his 
Amendment. 

Lord Sandon inquired from what point 
the seven miles meutioned in the Clause 
were to be measured, and what standard 
of distance was to be taken. 

Lord John Russell said, that that was a 
point which had been much discussed by 
the Committee on the Registration Bill, 
and he should therefore prefer reserving his 
opinion till that Committee had made their 
Report. 

Mr. Warburton remarked, that this was 
a point on which contrary decisions had 
been given by the revising Barristers. In 
some instances it was decided that the 
seven miles should be the distance as the 
crow flies, while others had determined 
that the distance should be measured by 
the nearest way of access. He hoped, 
therefore, the Legislature would not leave 
this point unsettled. 

The Attorney-General remarked, that 
the scale, certainly ought to be uniform, 
and he was inclined to take the standard 
as the crow flies. 

Mr. Goulburn thought the seven miles 
should be measured from the extreme 
boundaries of the Parliamentary borough. 
In the Reform Bill they were taken 
from some place within the borough. 
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Lord John Russell intended they should 
be measured from any part of the bo- 
rough. 

Sir Robert Peel asked how it was pos- 
sible to determine the distance of seven 
miles as the crow flies, unless there was 
first pointed out some spot for the crow to 
fly from. 

Lord John Russell had said before, that 
he had rather not discuss this question 
now, because it was under the considera- 
tion of the Registration Committee, and 
till they had made their Report he would 
not propose any definite plan. 

Sir Robert Peel suggested, that the local 
authorities might perambulate the bo- 
rough, and fix upon some definite spot 
from which the distance might be mea- 
sured, 

Mr. Warburton said, the distance might 
be measured from the market-place of the 
borough. 

Mr. Pryme objected, that in some 
boroughs there was no market held, and 
then where would his hon. Friend find a 
market-place ? 

Sir Robert Peel had given notice of 
an Amendment in which he hoped the 
noble Lord would concur. He wished the 
payment of borough-rates to be made 
necessary to the completeness of the 
qualitication. 

Lord John Russell objected to that pro- 
position, if it was intended to make the 
Borough-rate payable as well as the Poor- 
rate before the title to qualification could 
be made good ; but if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman meant that in cases where there 
was no Poor-rate the payment of the 
Borough-rate should be held as a proof of 
qualification, the proposition assumed a 
different aspect. He should certainly ob- 
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ject to the other proposition, as it would 


produce great inequality, because in some 
boroughs no Borough-rate at all was 
made. 

Sir Robert Peel observed, that if the 
Poor-law Bill reduced the Poor-rates, 
which he believed the noble Lord expected 
it would, the payment that would be made 
for the Poor-rate would be exceedingly 
small. The noble Lord was going to 
put all parties who contributed to certain 
rates on the same footing, and he really 
thought theBorough-rate ought to be taken 
in addition to the Poor-rate. Those who 
paid rates for the relief of the poor, and 
contributed to Municipal charges, and 
had paid up all their arrears, ought to 
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be the persons in whom the control of 
the Municipal expenditure should be 
vested. 

Viscount Howick hoped, the right hon, 
Baronet would accede to the Clause as it 
stood to-night, and then he might move a 
separate Clause as an Amendment to- 
morrow, on which, if he pleased, he might 
take the sense of the House. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that his proposition 
was, that if a Borough-rate should be made 
by the council after the Act had passed, 
the payment of that rate should be neces- 
sary to complete the qualification. 

The Attorney-General hoped the right 
hon. Baronet would not insist upon this 
alteration. In many boroughs there were 
sufficient funds for all Municipal purposes 
without its being necessary to levy a rate. 
On the other hand, the Poor-rates would 
form an universal test; they were quite 
high enough, and he feared they would long 
continue so. 

Mr. Brotherton considered that the con- 
stituency would be much limited, if pay- 
ment both to the Poor-rates and Borough- 
rates were to be required. Under that 
impression, he should oppose the sugges- 
tion of the right hon. Baronet. 

Mr. Warburton was sure that the effect 
would be to limit the franchise. 

Mr. Scarlett said, that nothing could 
appear more evident to him than the ne- 
cessity of making the payment apply to 
both. 

Mr. Baines considered, that if it were 
made imperative that the parties should 
have to pay Borough-rates, the number of 
persons to whom the franchise was in- 
tended to be given would be very much 
reduced. It would be, in point of fact, 
making a new taxation to be levied on the 
poorest class of society, and ought to re- 
ceive much more consideration than 
there had been time yet to bestow 
upon it. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that by the opera- 
tion of the new Bill all houses could be 
exposed to the impost of Borough-rates, 
and he only spoke of that rate which would 
be imposed by the Act. 

Mr. Robinson thought, that a person 
who contributed to the payment of the 
Poor-rate, although he might not con- 
tribute to the payment of the Borough- 
rate, would have such an interest in the 
operation of the Bill as that he ought to 
have the franchise. 

Mr, Philips said, that it appeared to 
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him the local acts of the boroughs would 
remain in force after the passing of this 
Bill just as before, and that the town 
council would make no alterations under 
the provisions of the new Act in opposi- 
tion to the present regulations of the Com- 
missioners of the Police. 

Mr. Bernal reminded hon. Members 
that there was no Amendment at present 
before the Committee. 

Sir Robert Peel said, he did not intend 
at present to move an Amendment which 
might have the effect of obstructing the 
full consideration of this most important 
Clause, but that he should avail himself 
of some other opportunity of taking the 
sense of the House upon it. 

Lord John Russell wished the right hon. 
Baronet had stated that some time sooner, 
because he himself had put it to the right 
hon. Baronet whether it would not be 
better to adjourn the debate, when the right 
hon. Baronet objected to an adjournment, 
saying it would be better not to leave this 
Clause half discussed. It certainly was an 
important Clause, and the proposition now 
before the House respecting it was of 
considerable importance. For his own 
part, he thought it would be better that no 
obstruction should be thrown in the way of 
passing the Clause at present, and that 
the right hon. Baronet should have some 
other opportunity of discussing his propo- 
sition, the Committee agreeing that any 
qualification it might be deemed advi- 
sable to adopt should be introduced here- 
after. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson did not think the 
House would be more able to decide upon 
this Clause to-morrow than it was at that 
moment, therefore, he thought the better 
way would be to proceed with it. [‘* Divide, 
divide.” | 

Sir Robert Peel said, that hon. Gentle- 
men might divide if they pleased, and make 
the most of themselves they could, but 
that that should not deprive him of exer- 
cising his privilege as a Member of that 
House, to bring forward whatever pro- 
position he should think right upon this 
Clause. If the noble Lord would agree 
that he should have an equally good op- 
portunity of bringing forward his proposi- 
tion hereafter he should not further object, 
but he would not be forced to make 
a Motion he had not maturely considered. 
He had made no speech on his proposition; 
he had merely asked a question, and ex- 
pressed a wish which had given rise to all 
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the different opinions that had been ex- 
pressed. 

Lord John Russell had not the least 
wish to hurry this measure through the 
Committee, and that if any hon. Member 
would move that the Chairman should 


report progress, he should not object to 
that course. 

House 
again. 


resumed — Committee to sit 


IOP POPP OPPS 


WOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 23, 1835. 


MinuTEs.}] Bill. Read a second time :-——Indemnity. 

Petitions presented. By Lord LyrrLeTon, from certain 
Individuals belonging to the Society of Friends, against 
the excessive use of Spirits, and against allowing Beer to 
be drunk on the Premises of Beer-shops.—By the Earl of 
Anoyne, from the Handloom Weavers of Douglass, for a 
Board of Trade.—By the Earl of Anoyne and Viscount 
MELVILLE, from three Places, in favour of, and by Lord 
BrougHuam, from Falkirk, against the Proposed Grant 
for Building Churches in Scotland. 


PIII LIED OLD D mn 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 23, 1835. 


Mrnotes.] Bill. Read a third time. On the Motion of 


Mr. BERNAL:—Western Australia. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. G. F. Youne, from the Ship- 
owners of Tynemouth, against any Alteration in the 
Timber Duties.—By Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD, from 
Belfast, for Relieving Catholics fromthe Oath taken at 
Elections.—By Mr. Mauer, from a Number of Places, 
against Tithes in Ireland. 


Lampetu Exectrion.] Mr. Hawes 
rose to present a Petition of which he had 
given notice, from Mr. John Thomas 
Loader, complaining of undue interference 
at the last election for Lambeth. The 
petitioner stated, that prior to that election, 
he was in the employ of Mr. John New- 
man, surveyor of the Bridge House Estates 
of the City of London, who applied to 
him to vote for Alderman Farebrother, 
Mr. Newman left his card for the peti- 
tioner ; and, on one of the days of polling, 
a coach came for him, and he went in and 
voted for Mr. Alderman Farebrother. The 
petitioner did so, in consideration of his 
wife and three young children; and on 
the day after he had polled, he was dis- 
missed from his situation by Mr. Newman, 
and had endured much poverty and in- 
convenience in consequence. Separate 
notices had been given by him to the hon. 
Members for the City of London that he 
should present this petition, and no doubt 
some endeavours would be made to ex- 
plain the circumstances ; but he considered 
it quite unbecoming the Corporation to 
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support a servant who would so conduct 
himself, He had taken pains to inquire 
into the facts of the case, and into the 
character of the petitioner. He believed 
the first, and considered the last as de- 
serving fuli confidence in his veracity, 
The hon. Member moved that the petition 
be referred to the Intimidation Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Alderman Wood thought, when he 
first saw the petition, that from the 
language of it, the statements could not 
be established. He was quite sure he 
should not be suspected of encouraging 
intimidation at elections; but he had sent 
for Mr. Newman a day or two after he 
had heard of the accusation, and as Mr, 
Loader had petitioned the Corporation, 
he (Alderman Wood) was in possession of 
the whole truth of the case. It appeared 
that Mr. Loader had been in the service 
of Mr. Newman for eighteen years, hav- 
ing been taken by him an apprentice for 
seven years from Christ’s Hospital; some 
time before the election he had received 
notice to quit Mr. Newman’s service. Mr. 
Newman had employed him as a writer 
to make out the accounts of the Bridge 
House Estates, and he had not been in the 
service of the Corporation. Mr. Newman 
was surveyor of the Borough, and brother 
of the City Solicitor. Before the election, 
Mr. Newman told Mr. Loader, that, hav- 
ing an opportunity of doing so, he would 
put him into a house where he might 
reside, but, that in consequence, he should 
give him 50/. a-year, instead of 601. Mr. 
Loader refused the terms; but this was in 
December, and the election did not take 
place until January. He was sure that 
Mr. Newman’s word might be taken be- 
fore that of Mr. Loader; and what made 
it more unlikely that the election had 
anything to do with the dismissal of the 
latter, was the fact that he voted for Mr. 
Alderman Farebrother, for whom Mr. 
Newman was interested. When in the 
counting-house, Mr. Newman asked Mr. 
Loader if he would not vote for Mr. Alder- 
man Farebrother, who was a ‘brother 
Blue,”—meaning that they had both been 
educated at the Blue Coat School. He 
afterwards sent his card to Mr. Loader; 
and on one of the days of polling, some 
gentlemen who were going into the neigh- 
bourhood, called for Mr. Loader, and took 
him to the hustings. This was the whole 
of the intimidation. On the Saturday 
after the election, Mr. Loader called upon 
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Mr. Newman, told him that he had voted 
for Mr. Alderman Farebrother, and re- 
ceived the thanks of his employer. The 
mode in which Mr. Loader was dismissed, 
received the approbation of Mr. Newman’s 
brother, the City Solicitor, and from that 
time to the present, Mr. Loader has not 
been seen by either of them. If the peti- 
tion were referred to the Committee he 
was confident that nothing like intimida- 
tion would be established ; and it certainly 
was not very creditable in a man, after 
eighteen years’ service, thus to bring the 
conduct of his employer under public dis- 
cussion. Mr. Newman assured him (Mr. 
Alderman Wood) that he had been a 
school-feilow of the hon. Member who 
presented this petition, and that, at the 
first election, he supported him warmly. 

Mr. Hawes said, the House would bear 
in mind, that the hon. Alderman had be- 
gun by denying the truth of the petition, 
and had gone on to admit all the principal 
facts it contained. It was not disputed 
that Mr. Newman solicited Mr. Loader’s 
vote; that he sent to him during the 
election ; that he was carried to the hust- 
ings in a coach; and which was most 
remarkable, that he was dismissed from 
his situation the very day after the elec- 
tion. He would give no opinion upon the 
comparative credit due to Mr. Newman 
or Mr. Loader, farther than to mention 
that he had several times seen the latter, 
and having sifted the whole case, was 
satisfied that it was true. He was sure 
that, after an examination by the Com- 
mittee, the conduct of Mr. Newman 
would not stand in quite so favourable a 
light as the hon. Alderman seemed to 
imagine. 


Dury on Correr.] Mr. Patrick M, 
Stewart, rose to ask a question of the right 
hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer, on a 
subject of very great importance. In conse- 
quence of what had fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman, on a former night, relative 
to equalizing the duty on Coffee, the greatest 
panic had seized the market, and he (Mr. 
P. M. Stewart) was, therefore, anxious to 
know—First, When it was proposed that 
the new scale of duties should come into 
Operation? Second,—Whether it was in- 
tended that the stock of coffee on hand 
should be allowed to pay the reduced 
duty? Third,—In what manner he pro- 
posed to guard the British Colonists in the 


East and West, from the introduction of 
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foreign East-Indian Coffee, imported as 
East-Indian Coffee of our own plantations ? 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that though he could not answer the hon. 
Member’s questions in the exact order in 
which he had put them, he was quite 
ready to give him the information he re- 
quired. When he had said, that he in- 
tended to propose an equalization of the 
duty on Cofiee, he had added that he 
should, at the same time, take care that 
the relief did not extend beyond Coffee 
the growth of our own territories; and 
that the Coffee produced, for instance, in 
the Dutch East Indies, and other parts 
of Asia, should not have the same ad- 
vantage as Coffee grown in the English 
possessions. He must apologize for doing 
more than answer the questions put, but 
something more was necessary. In order 
to give effect to the distinction, it would 
be required that the Coflee, claiming the 
exemption, should be accompanied by 
evidence to show that it was the growth 
and produce of one of our colonies; that 
was to say, that a certificate of origin 
should be sent with the Coffee, in order 
to entitle it to exemption. It was quite 
clear that the equalization of duty ought 
to apply to Coffee only which was im- 
ported with that evidence; and conse- 
quently, the East-India Coffee now in 
bond in this country, being unaccompanied 
by any such certificate of origin, would not 
be entitled to the exemption. As to the 
third question, relating to the mode and 
manner, they would be made known when 
the Bill was introduced. It would be his 
desire, in proposing an equalization of 
duty, to take care to prevent any abuse of 
the privilege which he hoped the House 
would concur with him in conferring. 


Corporation Reform. 


Corporation ReErorm — Commir- 
TEE.] The House went irto a Committee 
on the Municipal Corporations’ Bill. 

Sir Robert Peel wished to put a question 
to the noble Lord upon the operation of 
Clause six as it had been altered. The 
effect of that alteration was, as he under- 
stood it, that the overseers, in making out 
the list of those who should be entitled to 
vote, should only insert the names of those 
who should have paid their rates at the 
time of the overseers making out such list. 
Now, he thought this was very fair, be- 
cause it was in exact conformity with the 
Reform Bill, and because it would simplify 
the registration, and put a check upon the 
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confusion and abuse that might otherwise 
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arise. He believed that the alteration 
made by the noble Lord superseded the 
necessity of the amendment which he had 
himself intended to propose with a view 
to the same object. He thought it was 
a great improvement in the Bill, as it 
would tend greatly to simplify the process 
of registration, and he wished, therefore, 
to ask whether he was right in under- 
standing this to be the operation of the 
Clause ? 

Lord J. Russell concurred in the in- 
terpretation put upon the Clause by the 
right hon. Gentleman. A day was now 
fixed by which the inhabitants must have 
paid their rates, or they would not be 
inserted on the burgess roll. 

Sir Robert Peel suggested that the time 
for payment of the rates should be fixed 
a few days previously to the last day of 
August. In the Amendment which he had 
intended to propose, he meant to have 
proposed the 20th of August, but the 
exact time was not material ; but he would 
8 it to the noble Lord, whether four or 

ve days at least, previously to the day 
to which the overseer was bound to make 
up the list, should not be allotted to the 
overseer for the performance of this duty. 
It was a matter of no importance to him, 
but if some time were not allowed him, a 
host of people would be pouring in to pay 
their rates on the last day allowed by the 
act, and he ought to have a few days to 
prepare the list. 

Lord J. Russell would take the sug- 
gestion of the right hon. Baronet into 
consideration. 

Sir Robert Peel remarked, that there 
was a slight variation between the words 
respecting the payment of rates in this 
Clause and the corresponding Clause in 
the Reform Bill. Here the words were, 
*‘ shall have been made or become due,” 
but in the Reform Bill the words were 
“become payable,” unless he was mis- 
taken. Now, a particular construction 
had been put upon these words by the 
revising Barristers, and he thought that 
in a matter which was precisely the same 
the words ought to be the same, particu- 
larly as a judicial construction had been 
put upon them. 

Mr. Brotherton said, that this con- 
struction was very injurious to the electors. 


In the borough of Salford more than 200 | 


persons, whose rates had been raised and 
subsequently reduced by the overseers, 
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would be disfranchised this year by that 
decision. 

The question was then put, that Clause 
six stand part of the Bill. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that the House 
would recollect that at the close of the 
debate last night he had expressed his 
opinion that there should be another qua- 
lification as the test of the right to vote 
besides that provided by the Bill. The 
purport of his proposition was, that in all 
cases where a borough-rate should be 
made by the council appointed under the 
Bill, payment of that borough-rate should 
be required equally with the payment of 
the poor-rate, and thus the qualification 
would rest on a sound basis. He had 
heard no valid objection made to that pro- 
position. It probably would operate in a 
slight degree in diminishing the number of 
electors, but the House was about to make 
an immense experiment, which he sin- 
cerely hoped might be successful—a most 
momentous experiment with respect to the 
good government of towns; and it was of 
the highest importance that the greatest 
circumspection should be employed. He 
would take the case of the town of Man- 
chester, which was under the control of a 
body appointed by a local Act. The Com- 
missioners were obliged to possess a very 
high qualification, and the electing body 
were subject to a very severe test. No 
person had a vote unless he was rated at 
167., and no publican but who was rated 
at 32/., and he believed this Act was passed 
with the general concurrence of the peo- 
ple of Manchester. They were about to 
qualify every man who should have paid 
the poor-rate to vote at the elections. He 
believed that in Manchester and its town- 
shipsthere were no less than 37,000 as- 
sessments this year; to what extent they 
might be diminished by requiring three 
years’ residence, and three years’ payment 
of rates, he was not prepared to say; but 
he wished only for that constitutional sys- 
tem to be adopted which should most con- 
sult the peace, tranquillity, and satisfac- 
tion of the people. He knew it must 
necessarily be a popular franchise, but the 
franchise might be much more capable of 
extension hereafter than diminution. The 
effect, therefore, of his proposition should 
be in the first instance, to limit the num- 
ber of electors, and in that way to try the 
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experiment gradually. In this he was not 
| making a proposition hostile to the spirit 
iof the measure. Apart from that, he could 
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see nothing more sound in principle than 
that those who impused the rate should be 
payers of it. The Bill not only enabled 
but obliged the council to impose a Bo- 
rough-rate. In several Corporations which 
were possessed of property it might not 
be necessary to exercise that power; but 
many others were incumbered with debt, 
and many which were nominally rich, were 
far from being so. In many of the old, 
and in all the new Corporations, therefore, 
a Borough-rate must be imposed ; and 
those who imposed that rate ought cer- 
tainly, not only to contribute to the pay- 
ment of it, but to pay up their arrears. 
Improvident expenditure would be best 
prevented by making this qualification. 
The party raising the rate by this means, 
would have a direct interest in it, and in 
controlling unnecessary expenditure. There 
were proposals in the Bill for providing 
for compensations and salaries, for town 
clerks, and others; and the most salutary 
check that could be imposed against 
making improper compensations would be 
to compel those who made the compensa- 
tions to pay a fair share to the fund out 
of which the salaries and so on were to 
be raised. That was a qualification which 
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ought to be imposed in addition to the pay- 


ment of the Poor-rate, and would be better 
than paymentof the Poor-rate only. Inex- 
tra-parochial places, where there might be 
no poor, there would have to be a Borough- 
rate, and those who raised the rate ought 
to contribute their share in the payment 
of it. He rested his proposition on this 
great principle, that by the measure a 
power of taxation was given; not only 
that, but an obligation to tax the inhabit- 
ants for certain purposes was imposed ; 
that in many of the old and in all the 
new boroughs there would be no corporate 
funds; and that the new Borough-rate 
ought to be levied by those on whom the 
payment of it would fall in certain pro- 
portions as being the best test of qualifi- 
cation that could be obtained. It was 
urged as an objection to this, that it was 
taking a double qualification ; that first it 
was taking the Poor-rate, and next a con- 
tribution to the Borough-rate. He would 
retreat again to the principle of the Re- 
form Bill, and there it would be found 
that three qualifications were required : 
—first, that the voter should be a 10/. 
householder; that he should have con- 
tributed to the Poor-rate; and next, that 
he should have paid up his Assessed-taxes. 
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By the Reform Bill, therefore, a double 
pecuniary qualification was required. Con- 
tribution to the Borough-rate would be an 
infinitely better test than the payment of 
the Assessed-taxes, which was a payment 
due to the Crown. It had been said, too, 
that this would bear unequally on different 
towns. In Manchester, for instance, 
where there were no corporate funds, 
there would have to be a Borough-rate, 
therefore the inhabitants of Manchester 
would have a heavier burthen imposed 
upon them than the inhabitants of Liver- 
pool, where there were corporate funds, 
But it was impossible to go upca such a 
proposition as that. In one town the 
Poor-rates were much heavier than they 
were in others; in one they were 5s. in 
the pound, while in others they were not 
8d., yet no alteration could be adopted on 
account of such variation. Upon the 
whole, the Bill seemed to him, upon fur- 
ther consideration, to be drawn up in 
precise conformity with the excellent prin- 
ciple for which he contended last night ; 
therefore there appeared to him to be now 
no necessity for moving as an Amendment 
that which he proposed. The Act re- 
quired that the town council in every 
borough should impose a Borough-rate. 
How was that to be done? The Act 
pointed out the mode. It was to be a 
Borough-rate in the nature of a County- 
rate. The County-rate was levied on that 
description of property which contributed 
to the Poor-rate, and, in point of fact, 
formed a part of the Poor-rate. Those 
who contended that the council would 
have the dangerous power of making ex- 
emptions would find they were entirely 
wrong, and nothing could have been more 
dangerous and improper than that certain 
persons in a town should have had the 
power, according to their discretion, of 
superseding in certain cases the distinct 
enactments of the law. The new Borough- 
rate, as the Bill now stood, would have to 
be levied on all descriptions of property 
which contributed to the County-rate ; or, 
what was the same thing, it formed part 
of the Poor-rate levied on the same de- 
scription of property. He was afraid that 
when the noble Lord came to word the 
79th Clause he would find great difficulty 
in it; but he should not enter into that 
just now, nor mix up any question arising 
on the 6th Clause with the 79th; he un- 
derstood that the 6th Clause, as the Bill 
now stood, would efiect the object he had 
2M 
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at present in view; and finding that the 
‘Bill had adopted the principle he had con- 
tended for, he should not disturb the fur- 
ther consideration of it by proposing any 
Amendment to this Clause, but should re- 
serve any further discussion upon this part 
till hereafter. As the Bill now stood, the 
Borough-rate would be taken out of the 
Poor-rate, and a party would be bound to 
contribute to the Borough-rate before he 
could exercise his privilege of voting. 

Lord John Russell thought that a dis- 
cussion of the present views of the right 
hon. Baronet ought to be reserved till the 
discussion of the 79th Clause. The Bill 
provided that if there was a Borough-rate 
levied by the council in the nature of a 
County-rate, then the persons who paid 
the Poor-rate in the borough would pay 
an additional sum, which sum would not 
come in the shape of a separate rate, but 
in the nature of a Poor-rate. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, the right 
hon. Baronet had stated that it would be 
a dangerous experiment to increase the 
constituency in such a town as Man- 
chester, where by a local Act the consti- 
tuency was restricted to all parties oc- 
cupying premises rated to the amount of 
16/. He would, however, remind the 
right hon. Baronet, that in the year 1831, 
an Act was passed under which all rate- 
payers in the borough of Salford, a 
borough that might be considered a part 
of the town of Manchester were qualified, 
Now it was a fact, that the Act to which 
he alluded gave the greatest satisfaction 
in Salford, while the Act which applied to 
Manchester, and which limited the fran- 
chise, had caused the greatest dissatisfac- 
tion. 

Mr. Brotherton corroborated the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Manchester as to the satisfac- 
tion which the Act for the regulation of 
the borough of Salford afforded the in- 
habitants. The Manchester Act, though 
the town contained 140,000 inhabitants, 
gave ouly 2,400 electors in the first year, 
and he believed that at the present mo- 
ment the number did not much exceed 
3,000. When the Salford Bill was brought 
forward, with a view to avoid the heart- 
burnings which prevailed in Manchester, 
a provision was inserted giving the right 
to vote to every rate-payer. He must 
confess he agreed with the right hon, 
Baronet as to the propriety of those persons 

contributing to the rate who imposed it. 
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Mr. Baines thought it would be im- 
proper to mix Borough-rates and Poor- 
rates together, because different townships 
were under different regulations. 

Mr. Estcourt said, that a parish might 
be partly within and partly without a 
borough, and care ought to be taken that 
only those premises that were within the 
borough should be liable to the Borough- 
rate. 

Lord John Russell said, the Bill pro- 
vided for that contingency. 

Mr. Bonham Carter observed that in- 
dividuals were disqualified by receiving 
alms, and the words were so general that 
he feared they would have a more ex- 
tensive application than was intended. 
He thought it would be better to confine 
the disqualification to such persons as re- 
ceived alms given by the trustees of the 
town. 

Mr. Jervis said, the proposition of the 
hon. Gentleman would give to trustees not 
belonging to the town the power of in- 
fluencing elections, which was denied to 
the trustees who did belong to the town. 

Mr. Hutt knew cases in which respect- 
able persons, in good circumstances, re- 
ceived small amounts from what might be 
called charitable funds; some became 
entitled to these sums because they were 
freemen. He was of opinion that the 
right of voting ought to be reserved to 
such persons. 

Mr. Hogg suggested that all the words 
after “* parochial relief” should be omitted, 
He stated, that as the Clause now stood, 
freemen taking under specific bequests 
would be disfranchised. That he was 
sure could not have been the intention of 
the noble Lord. He said, that in the 
borough which he had the honour to re- 
present, and he believed in many others, 
there were charitable bequests vested in 
the corporation as trustees, where the 
funds were distributed among freemen ex- 
clusively, under the will of a testator. He 
admitted the expediency of excluding 
paupers receiving parochial relief, but 
trusted that the noble Lord would see the 
propriety of limiting the Clause according- 
ly, and of not inserting such words as 

would deprive of their political rights 
parties taking not as paupers, but as spe- 
cific legatees. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley suggested 
the omission of the words “ after paro- 
chial relief” which would remove the 
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Lord John Russell admitted there was 
a difficulty on the question, but he was of 
opinion, that the Clause should remain 
unaltered, at least, till after the Clause re- 
lating to the disposition of charities or 
trusts was passed. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes said, he was anxious, 
before this Clause passed the Committee, 
to ask a question of the hon, and learned 
Attorney-General. He held in his hand 
a list of twenty-two charitable bequests 
for the benefit of freemen of the city he 
had the honour to represent, many of 
which were in the nature of loans for the 
advancement of young freemen in the 
world; as, for instance, 500/. left by 
Edward Prince, to be lent out in sums of 
100/. each to five poor freemen of the 
Company of Mercers and Grocers of Ox- 
ford, for seven years without interest. 
Now he wished to be informed whether a 
loan under such a bequest would come 
under the words of this Clause, ‘‘ alms, or 
any pension, or charitable allowance from 
any fund intrusted to thecharitable trustees 
of such borough,” and so disqualify the 
party enjoying it from being enrolled as a 

urgess under this Clause during the time 
he should hold it, and for twelve months 
afterwards. 

The Attorney-General conceived not. 

The Solicitor-General was of the same 
opinion. He thought that too enlarged a 
sense was given to the word ‘‘alms.” If 
all charities were alms, he questioned 
whether the Bill would not deprive himself, 
and several other hon. Members, who, as 
Fellows of Colleges, were benefited by 
funds which, in one sense, might be con- 
sidered eleemosynary. What was intended 
by the Clause was, that persons should not 
be allowed to vote who were dependent on 
charity for their support, being in a state 
of poverty or pauperism, 

Lord John Russell repeated that it would 
be better for hon. Gentlemen to reserve 
their observations on this subject, till the 
Committee had gone through the Clauses 
relating to Charities and Trusts. 

Clause 6, as amended, was ordered to 
stand part of the Bill. 

Clause 7 was also agreed to. 

On Clause 8 being put, 

Lord John Russell then proposed to sub- 
stitute the amended Clause which had 
been printed, and for some time in the 
hands of. Members, to the effect “ That 
burgesses who have been enrolled, but are 
afterwards omitted from the roll, may be 
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restored during two years, if then inhabitant 
householders and occupiers as aforesaid.” 

Lord Stanley said, that, according to 
the proposed Clause, any person might be 
struck off the burgess-roll for non-payment 
of rates, and he might then, provided that 
next year he occupied a house—whether 
he had ceased to occupy it in the mean 
time or not—simply by the payment of 
the rates for alternate years, be admitted 
as a burgess, just in the same manner as 
if he had paid the rates for the three 
years. If his noble Friend meant to say, 
that the person who, from accidental cir- 
cumstances, was omitted from the burgess- 
roll, or because he had for a short time 
left the borough and returned again, and 
who should pay the whole amount of rates 
due in the interval of the three years, and 
then continue to occupy, that his inter- 
mediate absence should not be taken into 
account, to disqualify him from being 
admitted, he (Lord Stanley), for one, 
should not say one word in opposition. 
But if he meant to say, that the person 
who, in the year 1833, had not paid the 
rates necessary to qualify him to vote in 
1835, should, if he paid in 1834 not the 
rates of 1833 and 1834, but the rates of 
1834 alone, be entitled to vote in 1835, 
he (Lord Stanley) did think that such an 
arrangement would do away with the 
whole object of the portion of the Bill in 
question, which was that of producing a 
continuous rate-paying. He had no object 
beyond taking care that the rights and 
privileges conferred by the Bill were given 
to the permanent occupiers and rate-payers 
of the boroughs. While he was speaking, 
he would mention one case which he 
thought deserving of attention, in the way 
of extending the right of freedom. He 
would suggest that where a person should 
succeed to property in a borough, by will 
or inheritance, the person to whom he suc- 
ceeded having paid the rates for the three 
years, a provision might be made, under 
which the person so succeeding should be 
placed in the situation of the person whom 
he had succeeded, and enjoy the benefit of 
the continuous rate-paying. He wished, 
however, tohavea distinct explanation from 
his noble Friend on the subject of the first 
point to which he had alluded. If the 
intention of the clause were that a person 
paying the rates in alternate years, and 
refusing, from fraud or other causes, to 
pay at all, should be entitled to be put in 
the burgess-roll, he (Lord Stanley) should 
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regard it as most objectionable, and should 
wish to have the sense of the House in 
some measure taken upon the matter. 
Lord John Russell was not of opinion 
that the difficulty contemplated by his 
noble Friend would arise under the Clause, 
or that any case of fraud was likely to 
occur. In the case of non-payment of 
rates, he did not think that it was possible 
to frame any Clause which should provide 
for the refusal to pay, or for absence 
caused by a fraudulent disposition, or 
some other circumstance. It was neces- 
sary to frame the Clause with regard to 
the general probability of the case. If a 
man did not pay his rates, it was to be 
supposed generally that he was absent at 
the time; that he had been called away 
to go to sea, or to visit some distant part 
of the country in consequence of com- 
mercial business, and that because of 
attending to that business he had omitted 
to do that which he had done constantly 
for perhaps five, six, or ten years before, 
viz. pay the rates necessary to qualify him 
to become a burgess. In that case, which 
ought to be looked on as the general one, 
a hardship would arise, if it were not per- 
mitted to the individual, under such cir- 
cumstances, to be again admitted, without 
passing through the whole three years. 
His noble Friend said, ‘* Let him pay the 
rates during the whole intermediate time 
of his absence ;” but he (Lord John Rus- 
sell) did not think it necessary to require 
that. Having been previously for three 
years an inhabitant of the borough, and 
having paid his rates for that period, he 
ought to be allowed to obtain re-admission 
by simply continuing again to pay from 
the time ‘hat he returned to the borough. 
Lord Stanley said, that his noble Friend 
did not appear to see the whole force of 
his objection. The Clause, as it originally 
stood, was very imperative. It said, “ that 
if any person who shall have been enrolled 
a burgess of any body corporate within 
any borough, according to the provisions 
of this Act, shall at any time thereafter 
cease to occupy any house, warehouse, 
counting-house, orshop within the borough” 
—that referred to the case of absence— 
‘* or,” continued the Clause, ‘ neglect or 
refuse to pay such rates as aforesaid due 
from him at the time of the revision of 
the burgess-roll, except as hereinbefore is 
excepted, his name shall at the next 
revision of the burgess-roll be struck out 
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thereupon cease to be a burgess and mem- 
ber of the said body corporate.” Then 
came the proviso, stating that under cer- 
tain circumstances he should be restored. 
Those two causes of omission mentioned 
in the original Clause—absence and refusal 
to pay—had been sedulously left out in 
the Clause as amended, which simply 
said, ‘If any person, &c. shall at any 
time hereafter be omitted from the said 
burgess-roll.” Hedid not contend against 
the case of an occasional absence and 
return, supposing always that it was of a 
bona fide nature; but he did contend 
against the case of a man who ceased to 
pay rates and continued his occupancy, 
who never left the borough, but every 
alternate year neglected or refused to pay 
his rates. 

Viscount Howick thought that he could 
show his noble Friend that the Bill as it 
stood guarded against the inconvenience 
which he apprehended. The objection 
was, he understood, taken to the admission 
of a man who one year refused or neglected 
to pay his rates, but who the next year 
should pay them without paying the arrear 
of the intermediate period. The Clause 
said, that *“‘he shall be entitled to claim 
as hereinafter provided, and, upon such 
claim, again to be enrolled a burgess and 
member of the said body corporate, pro- 
vided that on the last-mentioned last day 
of August, he shall be otherwise qualified 
as herein provided, except in respect of the 
length of his continuousinhabitancy and oc- 
cupation as aforesaid.” In the sixth Clause 
one of these qualifications, the possession 
of which was stated in the eighth as 
necessary to re-admission, was declared 
to be the payment of all rates. It was 
there distinctly stated, that “no person 
shall be enrolled in any year unless he 
shall have been rated in respect of such 
premises so occupied by him, &c. or unless 
he shall have paid, during the time of his 
occupation as aforesaid, all such rates 
due from him in respect of the said pre- 
mises, except such as shall have been 
made or become due within six calendar 
months next before the said last day of 
August.” It was, therefore, quite clear 
that no person would be entitled to vote 
until he had paid all rates due from him. 

Lord Stanley was satisfied by the ex- 
planation of his noble Friend as to what 
were the opinions of the Government; but 
knowing that the Clause had excited doubts 
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while considering whether words might 
not be introduced for the purpose of ren- 
dering it more clear. 

The Attorney-General said, that the 
object of the Clause was merely to meet 
the bona fide case of a person ceasing to 
occupy for a time, though he might have 
been for a considerable period previous an 
occupier and a rate-payer. 

Lord Stanley would ask his hon. and 
learned Friend, then, whether he would 
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have any objection to limit the means of 


re-admission to that case, by inserting 
words such as would bring the Clause 
into some such shape as the following :— 
‘¢ That if any person who shall have been 
enrolled a burgess of any body corporate 
within any borough, according to the pro- 
visions of this Act, shall, at any time 
thereafter, by reason of the interruption of 
such occupancy, be omitted,” &c. 

The Attorney-General said, that if he 
could have a little conversation with his 
noble Friend, he should either convince 
him that the alteration was unnecessary, 
or agree to have it introduced. 

Sir Samuel Whalley trusted that the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) would 
not agree to any amendment of the kind. 

Mr. Jervis said, that the effect of alter- 
ing the Clause would be to deprive any 
person who, from some technical inform- 
ality, had been omitted from the burgess- 
roll, of the means of re-admission, except 
by passing again through three years, 
although he had been still a continuous 
occupier and rate-payer. 

Mr. Brotherton thought it desirable to 
allow some means of re-admission. 

Sir William Follett said, that the addi- 
tion of a few words stating the necessity 
of paying up arrears of rates, would much 
improve the Clause. The noble Lord, 
(Lord Stanley) bad made a suggestion in 
reference to persons coming into the occu- 
pancy of premises through the acquisition 
of property by will or inheritance— 

The Attorney-General interrupted the 
hon. and learned Gentleman by saying, 
that that suggestion would be adopted. 

Mr. Grote called attention to the case 
of the interruption occurring during the 
first three years—the period in which it 
was most likely to take place. That did 
not seem to be provided for by the 
Clause. 

Mr. Scarlett said, that as there was still 
some doubt about the point which had 
just been discussed, perhaps the noble 
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Lord would consent to insert the words 
which had been proposed, 

The Amendment of Lord Stanley was 
moved, pro forma, 

Lord John Russell remarking, that the 
Clause would in all probability receive 
alteration in one or two particulars, and 
promising that words of the same meaning 
(because the words of the noble Lord 
(Lord Stanley) were not perhaps the best 
that might be used) as those proposed, 
would be used in the framing of the Clause 
before it was submitted for the final de- 
cision of the House. 

The Clause, as amended, was agreed to. 

On the Question that Clause 9th stand 
part of the Bill being put, 

Mr. Arthur Trevor rose to call the at- 
tention of the House to the whole Clause. 
He did not hesitate to say, that a more un- 
just Clause had never been inserted in any 
measure of legislation. At one fell swoop, 
a sentence of condemnation, the most un- 
just and most unfounded that it was well 
possible to conceive, was passed against 
an unoffending body of men. He would 
ask upon what grounds of common 
sense, or upon what princip!> of justice, 
were a body of men such as the freemen 
of England, to be excluded from those 
rights which they had enjoyed from time 
immemorial? They had yet to learn that 
they had ever disgraced their freedom. 
He was well aware that it was much the 
fashion among Gentlemen on the other 
side to point at the freemen as a very ‘‘ cor- 
rupt” body of men. ‘ Oh!” exclaimed 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin, 
“the freemen! what a they are.” 
But, though, if he were asked the question 
whether there were to be found, among 
an extensive body, such as the freemen, 
some who were open io bribery and cor- 
ruption, he should, of course, not attempt 
to deny that such was the case ; he would 
ask, however, were those corrupt practices, 
and was that bribery, confined to that 
body? Was there not, in the lanes and 
alleys of London, and other places there 
to be found, as much bribery, intimidation, 
and corruption, as in any corporation ¢ 
He certainly, in the name of common 
sense, and common justice, protested 
against the insertion of such a Clause as 
that now under consideration. He should 
not feel that he was doing his duty 
towards a very numerous body of men 
whom he had the honour of representing 
in that House, if he did not do his utmost 
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to defeat that Clause. He knew that 
amendments were to be moved by persons 
more able to do justice to the subject than 
the humble individual who was address- 
ing the Committee, but he should not do 
his justice to a body who had over and 
over again given him their independent, 
and honest, and ungratified support, if he 
did not stand by them, and do his utmost 
to oppose a Clause which he did not hesi- 
tate to denounce as most iniquitous. But, 
if the freemen were really guilty, (as the 
hon. Member for Newcastle observed last 
night) why was not a Bill brought in for 
their disfranchisement ? Why were they 
not brought to the bar of the House, and 
sentenced? But no! they were to be 
taken as it were by a side-wind, and with- 
out a hearing, pronounced guilty. He 
confessed he was somewhat astonished to 
hear the Ministers, who professed them- 
selves the friends of popular rights, and 
the advocates of an equal distribution of 
political power, propose the Clause. It 
would be in the recollection of many hon. 
Members, that in the discussion on the 
first introduction of the Reform Bill, the 
case of the freemen was particularly point- 
ed out, as incurring disapprobation from 
the manner in which they used their fran- 
chise, and the noble Lord, the Home 
Secretary, had told them, that in the second 
Bill, the justice which was done them, 
though denied them in the first, was done 
simply because there would have been 
greater difficulties in the way of the Bill 
without it. But now, the noble Lord, 
having obtained, by meansof allowing those 
freemen to retain their rights, the passing 
of that Bill granted them the retention of 
their privileges, and by that means at- 
tained his ends. Now the noble Lord, by 
what was nothing else than a side blow, 
sought to deprive them of those rights to 
which they had been solongentitled. Ifthat 
were common sense—if that were justice 
—if that were indicative of the feelings of 
the Government, and of hon. Members of 
the other side, who professed to be anxious 
to uphold the rights of all classes of his 
Majesty’s subjects— then, indeed, he 
would say, that justice was nothing more 
than an empty name. He repeated his 
wish, that the advocacy of that class of 
men had fallen into abler hands; and 


should his Motion be negatived, he would 
support any other Motions which might 
be brought forward, having a similar 


But he should feel it his 


object in view, 
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duty, if he stood alone in it, to take the 
sense of the Committee upon it. He never 
could, for a moment, think of standing up 
before such a body of men, if, when they 
were in difficulty and distress, and most un- 
justifiably persecuted, he had deserted them. 
Again, he protested against the introduc- 
tion of that Clause in the Bill in the 
strongest terms, and he could venture 
unhesitatingly to assert, that it would gain 
for its supporters anything but the popu- 
larity and applause of the people. He 
would move ‘ That Clause nine be omitted 
in this Bill.” 

Mr. John Fielden considered the in- 
terests of his constituents so much in- 
terested in the Clause, that he must do his 
duty to them, by offering some observa- 
tions on the injustice of the Clause. It 
would be in the recollection of hon. Gen- 
tlemen, that when the Reform Bill was 
first introduced to discussion, a Motion 
was brought forward which had for its 
object the perpetuation of the rights of the 
freemen. The Motion was opposed by the 
Government of the day, but he was happy 
to say that they agreed ultimately to retain 
the burgesses, and recognize their claims ; 
for, shortly after, they brought in the 
second Reform Bill, in which a Clause 
was introduced, which had for its object 
the preservation of the rights of the free- 
men, It appeared to him, that the 
Clause before them went to destroy the 
rights which were secured to them by 
the Reform Bill, and the tenth Clause 
destroyed the rights of property. He 
would not detain the Committee by at- 
tempting to renew the argument advanced 
in favour of the freemen, but he wish- 
ed to call their attention to a particular 
case, of those who, subsequent to the 
passing of the Bill, had entered into servi- 
tude, and became freed, having paid a con- 
sideration, in order that they might enjoy 
the privileges which were secured to them 
by the Reform Bill. There were many 
privileges pertaining to them in different 
places:—he would mention one where 
they had partaken of great tracts of land 
of 205 acres, granted to the poor freemen : 
that was a most important right. 

Mr. Praed rose to order. He begged 
that the Chairman would state what ques- 
tion was before the House. 

The Chairman said, the question was 
that the Clause be omitted. The object 
proposed by the hon. Member would, how- 
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until the Amendments proposed regarding 
it should be disposed of, and he might 
simply move that it be negatived. 

Sir William Follett observed, that in 
rising to move an Amendment of the 
Clause then submitted to the House, he 
wished to be understood as offering no 
opposition to the general principles in- 
volved in the Bill, and as desiring 
alterations which could impair its efficacy, 
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nor would he in that Committee resist the | 
adoption of any of the details of the mea- | 


sure which would have the effect of im- 


proving our corporations, or adapting and | 


moulding them to the altered circum- 


stances of the times. 


furthering or securing the object which 
the Bill in its preamble professed, namely, 
‘* To render corporations better and more 
efficient instruments of local government.” 
The House, however, was now called on 
to consider a Clause which had no refer- 
ence whatever to the principles involved 
in the Bill. It was a Clause which had 
no relation to the improvement of the 
municipal government of corporate towns 
—one of the details of the measure which 
had not the slightest connexion with the 
principles, the establishment of which the 
Bill was said to have in view. The Clause 
professed to have two objects to ac- 
complish; and he was not quite sure 
whether it did not include a third, which 
was not quite so apparent. He appre- 
hended that it was the intention of those 
who brought forward this measure, that 
the ninth Clause as it at present stood, 
should have the effect of destroying the 
legal rights of freemen, particularly as re- 
garded apprentices, and abolishing their 


privilege of voting for Members of Partia- | 
He supposed that another effect | 
of it would be to extinguish the inchoate | 


ment. 


rights of freemen—the rights of property, 
and the various privileges to which they 
were entitled ; and he was not quite satis- 


fied whether the Clause would not have | 


the further effect of preventing all existing 
freemen from voting for Members of Par- 
liament. Now, if he were wrong in at- 
tributing the last effect to this provision 
of the Bill, he hoped that even though 
his amendment were lost, the noble Lord 
would take care and secure beyond doubt 
the right of existing freemen to have a 
share in the choice of Members of that 


House. [Lord John Russell; They are 
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no | 


He would offer no | 
opposition to any detail of the Bill, which | 


if agreed to, would have the effect of! men being 


| whether the right to which he 


| privileges to which, as freemen, they 
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secured by the next Clause.] He referred 
to the right of freemen to vote for Mem- 
bers of sersexsmety and the next Clause 
related exclusively to rights of property. 
He was anxious that the valuable 
privilege which the freemen possessed— 
namely, that of a right to choose repre- 
sentatives in that House, should be pre- 
served, at all events, for the benefit of 
existing freemen. It might not be the 
intention of his Majesty’s Government 
that the rights of existing freemen to vote 
for Members of Parliament should be in- 
terfered with; but as the Bill then stood, 
a certain mode was prescribed, by which 
the burgesses under the new corporate 
body should be enrolled. Now, the free- 
admitted to vote for Members 
of Parliament because they were mem- 
bers of the corporate wt of the town to 
which they belonged, it a question 
had alluded 
constitution of 
and the free- 


most 


be came 


was reserved when the 
those bodies was changed, 
men as originally appointed were, in fact, 
no longer members of them. He did not 
wish to impute to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment any ail intention as that which he 

had supposed ; - but he trusted that the 
noble Lord or his hon. and > pheein Friend, 
the Attorney-General would, soon as 
possible, clear up all doubts on the point. 
[The Attorney-General: The 
existing freemen are preserved by the 
Bill.] If that were he was satisfied, 
He w with his hon. and learn- 
ed Friend's assertion, that such was the 
intention of the Bill, for he was sure it 
would be so construed. He should now 
call the attention of the House to the ad- 
mitted objects of the Clause. It was ac- 
knowledged, in the first place, that per- 
sons now in existence having an inchoate 
right to take out their fre edom, were to 
be deprived by this Clause of that right, 


’ 


as well as of the rights of property and he 


rights of 


so, 


1s satisfied 


were 
entitled. It was farther admitted that the 
effect of the Clause would be, that every 
freeman having now an inchoate right, so 
far as regarded the privilege of voting for 
Members of Parliament, would be de- 
prived of that privilege by being pr 
from becoming freemen of the town to 
which they belonged. It was certainly 
true that these two dese riptions of right 
were different; but he did not agree that 
they stood on different grounds. They 
ought, perhaps, to be discussed separately, 


evente d 
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He should, however, with the permission 
of the Committee, call their attention to 
the infringement of the rights of property 
effected by this Clause. But whilst upon 
this part of the subject, he begged to re- 
mind the House of a question which was 
put by his hon. Friend, the Member for 
Oxford, last night, to the noble Lord op- 
posite (Lord J. Russell), as to the inten- 
tion of the Government with respect to 
the property held by corporations for 
specific purposes. The noble Lord at 
first answered that it was not the intention 
of Government to interfere with this 
species of property, but to place it in the 
hands of the new corporate bodies or 
trustees, to be applied to the purposes for 
which it was held by the existing corpora- 
tions. The noble Lord, however, after- 
wards, in an answer to a question put by 
his right hon. Friend, the Member for 
Tamworth, qualified his first answer, and 
stated, if he understood the noble Lord 
correctly, that property which had been 
left for specific purposes, should be devoted 
to objects connected with charitable uses. 
If he was right in taking the last as the 
deliberate and decisive opinion of the 
noble Lord, and one in which he pre- 
sumed his hon. and learned Friend, the 
acquiesced, then he 


Attorney-General 
must be permitted to say, with all due 
deference, that this Bill had been intro- 
duced without due inquiry, and without 
proper examination into details which en- 
dangered the existence of property held 
by various corporations for distinct and 


specific purposes. He said this, because 
he was satified that as the Bill then stood 
it would not even effect the object which 
the noble Lord, in answer to the question 
of his right hon. Friend, the Member for 
Tamworth, seemed desirous of attaining. 
With respect to the inchoate rights to 
which he had before referred, they were 
possessed, he contended, by certain per- 
sons who, on becoming of age, were en- 
titled to their freedom, not as a matter of 
grace, favour, or purchase, but as the 
etfect of a legal vested interest, the enjoy- 
ment of which they had a right to claim. 
Now, he would bring under the attention 
of the House a statement which he had 
received with reference to the rights and 
privileges of freemen in one town (Co- 
ventry), which he thought might be taken 
as a sample of the mode in which property 
was held and disposed of by corporations 
in the different towns throughout the 
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country. In that town the first species of 
property held by the corporation was of 
that description which he admitted did 
not escape the attention of the noble 
Lord—he meant the right of common 
which was enjoyed by freemen of this 
town to the extent of each being allowed 
to place their cattle on the common. That 
was one of the privileges of the freemen 
of Coventry. The next was, that every 
freeman was entitled, on commencing 
business, to the use of 50/. out of Sir 
Thomas White’s charity, to be repaid in 
nine years. Besides that, every freeman 
decidedly in want, had a right to demand 
out of the funds of the same charity the 
sum of 4/. Again, there was an endowed 
grammar school, supported by the rents 
of estates,y ielding 9001. a-year, to which 
every freeman had the right of sending his 
son, where he was educated free of ex- 
‘pense. There were, too, estates left for 
the purpose of binding out as apprentices, 
the children of freemen. Now, let the 
House consider what they were doing 
when they determined to take away from 
the inhabitants of such towns the inchoate 
rights to which they were entitled. The 
apprentices of Coventry had a right to 
every one of the privileges which he had 
enumerated. Was it the intention of the 
House to abolish these rights? Was the 
Government going to deprive these per- 
sons of them? He should not stop to in- 
quire at any length into that question ; but 
he could not help asking the noble Lord, 
and his hon. and learned Friend, the At- 
torney-General, what, under the pro- 
visions of the Bill, they meant to do with 
this species of property ; to what purpose 
did they intend to apply the money de- 
rived from the sources which he had men- 
tioned? He could find no provision of 
the Bill—no enacting Clause in it—no- 
thing in the answer of the noble Lord 
which enabled him clearly to ascertain 
the views of the Government on this part 
of the Question involved in the Bill. He 
must repeat the question—what did they 
mean to do with the property of corpora- 
tions? They meant to abolish freemen 
altogether, and destroy the rights which 
belonged to them? In what way, then, 
would they dispose of these charitable 
funds possessed by almost all the cor- 
porate towns throughout the kingdom 
which were directed by will to be applied 
specifically for the benefit of freemen, 
and to be reserved to their wives, widows, 
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and children? It was because he could | 
find no clue whatever to the determination 
of the Government in any of the details 
of the Bill, or in any remarks of the noble 
Lord, that he felt it his duty to assert that 
the Bill had been introduced without 
proper inquiry. Was it proposed that the 
property which he had already alluded to 
should revert to the donor, or was it inten- 
ded to apply it to the general purposes of 
the corporation? Had they a right to 
adopt such a course. This property was 
not left on some occasions to the corpo 
rations at all. It was in some instances 
left in trust to individuals for the benefit 
of freemen, their children, wives, or 
widows. He might be told, however, that 
though it was resolved to abolish the old 
corporations and the freemen, still that it 
was the wish of Giceniames that these 
charitable funds which had_ been left in 
trust should be taken from the freemen 
and placed under the superintendence 
and control of the new burgesses. If this 
was the resolution of his Majesty’sGovern- 
ment there was no Clause in the Bill to 
that effect. Indeed, no such disposition 
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of this property seemed to have been con- 
templated by the framers of the Bill; 
for by the sixth Clause all persons were 


prevented from becoming burgesses who 
received any relief from the charitable 
funds of the corporation. The difficulties 
which encompassed this question, appeared 
to have been totally overloo ked by those 
who drew up the Bill. But supposing 
that they had considered the point, and 
provision were made for disposing of these 
funds, he would ask the House whether it 
was expedient, fair, or proper to deprive 
these persons, who were now entitled to 
it, of this property. Hlad they any right 
to do so. The property which the ap- 
prentices of Coventry possessed in the in 
choate rights and privileges of common, 
of the power to get a certain sum from Sir 
Thomas White’s charity, to have their 
children sent to a free school, to bind out 
their children without expense, was as 
valuable to them as any estate which might 
belong to any hon. Member of that House. 
Now, let the Committee try the Clause by 
that test. If a Bill were introduced into 
that House to deprive any hon. Member 
of the vested interest which he had in any 
estate, would they listen to such a propo- 
sition for a moment? Upon what prin- 
ciple, then, could they deprive those per- 
sons of the existing generation, who had 
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entered on their apprenticeships, with the 
well-founded hope of becoming freemen, 
and who had paid a premium for that 
privilege which they expected to enjoy, 
of that property to the possession of 
which they had a right to look forward. 
The next point whiah he would submit 
for the consideration of the House was, 
why was a question of property intro- 
duced at all into the Clauses of the Bill 
—what had it to do with the municipal 
government of corporate towns. The 
amendment which he meant to propose 
did not go to throw out the proposed 
Clause: it was not framed for the purpose 
of at all thwarting the noble Lord in the 
formation of the constituent body under 
the Municipal Bill, or changing the qualifi- 
cation from that of payment of rates; what 
it was his intention to submit to the Com- 
mittee was, that no person should vote for 
any Member of the governing body ap- 
pointed by this measure, or receive any 
privilege conferred by the Bill, except 
those who were qualified under its provi- 
sions. He did not wish that the rights of 
freemen should be allowed to interfere with 
the privileges conferred by this Bill; but 
he was certainly most desirous that those 
persons who had inchoate rights should 
be allowed to bold the property to which 
they were entitled, and that these rights 
should be protected. This Amendment 
would not interfere with the due ad- 
ministration of the municipal govern- 
ment of the towns, but merely pledged 
the House to the preservation of the rights, 
privileges, aud property of the freemen. 
There was another point to which he 
wished to advert—the rieht of freemen 
to vote for representatives in Parliament. 
There was a provision in the Reform Bill 
introduced by the noble Lord which ex- 
pressly secured to them that right. W hy 
was that provision to be altered; and if 
altered at all, why was it not altered 
directly, not indirectly ? The noble Lord 
might perhaps say, that at the time of the 
passing of the Reform Bill, he was not 
acquainted with all the facts which ren- 
dered it undesirable that freemen should 
retain the elective franchise. If so, why, 
when the noble Lord became acquainted 
with those facts, did he not bring ina 
Bill to alter the Reform Bill in that 
respect, founded on an allegation of the 
misconduct of the freemen ? Having 
given a privilege to any set of persons, 
was it justifiable to take that privilege 
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away, except upon proof of misconduct? 
The noble Lord said, that freemen had been 
guilty of receiving bribes; if so, let those 
freemen be disfranchised, but do not dis- 
franchise freemen who were innocent of 
any such practices. But were freemen 
the only class of electors who had been 
guilty of bribery? The noble Lord was 
too well read in the history of the country, 
and in the history of elections, not to 
know that the very class of constituency 
which he now preferred to freemen, 
namely, the scot and lot voters, were of 
all classes of the constituency, the most 
corrupt. It was not fair, therefore, on 
the part of the noble Lord, to confine the 
charge of bribery to one class. The case 
of Shoreham was a case of scot and lot 
voters; the cases of Warwick, and of 
other places, were cases of scot and lot 
voters. The Report on the Stafford 
case showed that the housekeepers were 
bribed. Under such circumstances, it 
was unjust on the part of the noble Lord 
to come down, and, by a side wind, 
deprive freemen of their elective franchise 
when it was found that other classes of the 
constituency were quite as open to bribery 
as they were. He was desirous that the 
Bill under the consideration of the Com- 
mittee should be strictly confined to the 
object for which it was professed to be 
introduced, viz.,—for the improvement 
of Municipal Corporations; and that no 
Clause should be introduced into it not 
having any bearing on that object. The 
effect, however, of the Clause now under 
consideration would be to get rid of a 
compact which was concluded at the 
time of the passing of the Reform Act. 
At that time, freemen were not told, 
“ Your children shall not have the right to 
vote for Members of Parliament, nor 
shall they enjoy the property which you 
now possess.” On the contrary, they 
had reason to believe that the rights 
secured to them by the Reform Act would 
be secured to their posterity. ‘This was 
the first time that any attempt had been 
made to interfere with those rights. He 
hoped the noble Lord would see the pro- 
priety of not pressing the Clause. If he did, 
however, he (Sir William Follet) should 
feel it to be his duty to press his Amend- 
ment; and he trusted the House of Com- 
mons would not consent, in a Bill of this 
description, to allow of the insertion of 
Clauses which had even the appearance 
ef being founded on a violation of faith ; 
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and which were, in fact, an interference 
with the rights, privileges, and the 
property, of a large proportion of the 
inhabitants of this country. The hon. 
and Learned Gentleman concluded by 
moving an amendment to the effect de- 
scribed in his speech. 

The Attorney-General said, that he felt 
it his duty to oppose the Amendment of 
his learned and hon. friend, as, in his 
opinion, it would, if adopted, tend very 
much to defeat the great object of the Bill. 
He would contend that the existence of 
freemen in Corporations, as distinct from 
residence or occupation, was an usurpa- 
tion, that the system as it now stood was 
a curse to the country, and the sooner 
they were got rid of the better. If there 
were any peculiar cases where estates had 
been devised for any particular purposes it 
would be easy to think of a proviso; but 
until these purposes were distinctly proved 
he thought there should be no interference. 
He would ask the Committee, what would 
be the effect of the Amendment of his hon. 
and learned Friend if it were carried? 
It would be to perpetuate the present race 
of freemen for ever—in secula seculorum 
—and that, as long as England was 
England, they should enjoy the privileges 
they at present possess, however obnoxious 
they might be to the public welfare. 
Instead of the Bill being a blessing it 
would be a curse if this Amendment were 
adopted. And then, what a new and 
anomalous race of beings it would create ! 
Freemen were now corporators—they had 
a right under the existing system of voting 
for mayors, aldermen, common-council- 
men,and recorders. His hon. and learned 
Friend did not propose that they should 
become burgesses, or common-councillors, 
under the system sought to be established 
by the present Bill. To what purpose 
were those powers continued in them when 
they would have no object to exercise 
them on? It was an effort to perpetuate 
abuses which should never exist, and to 
continue rights which were manifest 
usurpations. He—as a lawyer and an 
antiquary—who had, as a matter of neces- 
sity, given some degree of attention to the 
ancient history of corporations, insisted and 
asserted that freedom unconnected with 
inhabitancy of a place was an usurpation. 
When the charters under which most of the 
present corporations claimed were granted 
by the former Kings of England, the only 
freemen recognised by law were the res 
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sident inhabitants, and all freemen were 
corporators, It was, therefore, an usurpa- 
tion when corporations refused to admit 
inhabitant householders to the freedom of 
any city or borough claiming to be incor- 
orated under such charter, as well asa 
violation of the charter itfelf; and it was 
the same in both instances, when they 
admitted individuals to the freedom who 
did not possess the necessary qualification, 
which was occupancy. The consequence 
of these usurpations, which had become 
general in the course of time, was, that in 
most cities and boroughs in England the 
great mass of the inhabitant householders 
were excluded from the privileges of the 
freedom, while the corporations, in con- 
sequence of the admission of unqualified 
persons, consisted in most cases of mean, 
wretched, beggarly, and exceptionable in- 
dividuals, who should never have been 
admitted to their freedom. His hon. and 
learned Friend had proposed the admission 
of all who, by birth or servitude, were 
entitled to their freedom; but his hon. 
and learned Friend surely knew that in the 
former case the determination of the limits 
of the corporate jurisdiction was necessary, 
while in the latter proper vouchers of 
servitude, as well as enrolment, according 
to the forms of the extinct corporation, 
were imperative. But the Bill before the 
Committee went to extinguish the ancient 
corporations, and to create others in their 
stead. Who were to admit these indi- 
viduals to the freedom of the city or 
borough in which they were born, or had 
served their time, in that case? To be 
valid the admission should be formal, and 
effected in the mode and manner prescribed 
by the charter. When, however, the 
charter prescribed admission through the 
mayor, aldermen, and common council, 
and where no such body should be found 
to exist, how could the act of admission 
be made or performed? When these 
bodies were gone, who were to exercise 
their functions in that respect? Again, 
in the matter of servitude, or rather the 
performance of certain conditions, which, 
being performed, entitled the party to his 
freedom and all the immunities and privi- 
leges consequent on it, who was to ascer- 
tain that these conditions had been fulfilled? 
At present the Court of King’s Bench 
would grant a guo warranto to ascertain 
the fact, because the law of corporations 
was defined, and the right to do so was 
determined in that Court, By the Bill 
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before the House corporations were ex- 
tinguished, and in that case therefore 
the jurisdiction of the Court of King’s 
Bench was atan end. It would not inter- 
fere with what was not in existence; what 
then became of redress? It was highly 
necessary to put an end to the present 
system. It could not be longer borne that 
two classes of individuals should exist in 
the same borough or city, one of which, 
without any reasonable cause, was more 
privileged than the other. One of the 
most valuable privileges of freemen was 
exemption from toll. Did his hon. and 
learned Friend mean that from hence- 
forward and for ever freemen, many of 
whom had no property, most of whom 
had no character, should possess that im- 
munity? His hon, and learned Friend 
had inveighed against encroachments on 
corporate possessions, and asserted the 
rights of property, which existed in cor- 
porate bodies. But his hon. and learned 
friend should have remembered that these 
possessions were usurped in most instances ; 
and that the corporations divided amongst 
themselves, in a majority of cases, those 
funds which had been intrusted to them 
for public purposes. The abuse was so 
glaring and so indefensible that the sooner 
some change was made the better for the 
country, His hon. and learned Friend 
had seemed to say that there would be a 
hardship inflicted on that class of persons 
by depriving them of the right of voting 
in the election of Members of Parlia- 
ment ; and he had urged on the consi- 
deration of the Committee that the Reform 
Act was final as to the several component 
parts of the constituency for that purpose, 
and that the clause before them would be 
an infraction of its provision. But there 
was no such compact expressed or implied 
in the Reform Act. It did not affect to 
deal with the question of the rights of free- 
men. It simply stated that while freemen 
were suffered to exist they should have 
permission to exercise the elective fran- 
chise. Nobody would be so insane as to 
say that because a thing was, it should 
always continue to be; or that the hands of 
Parliament should for ever be tied upin that 
or in any other particular instance. It was 
essential to the success of the Bill before the 
Committee that the power should be taken 
away from that class of freemen, and that 
their hands should be tied up, to prevent 
them doing further mischief. In a majority 
of cases they paid no rates—had no pros 
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perty—did not even discharge scot or bear 
lot—and the time of many of them was 
passed in workhouses the greater part of 
the year, whence they were withdrawn on 
the approach of an election Municipal or 
Parliamentary, for the purpose of giving 
their vote for a bribe of some description 
or other. In almost every election of 
either kind the freemen of the several con- 
stituencies were notorious for bribery. His 
hon. and learned Friend had asserted, that 
their infamy was participated in by the o her 
classes of voters, and he (the Attorney- 
General) was not disposed to deny it, to 
some extent. But he, too, was prepared 
to say that he believed the infamy of the 
freeinen was the original cause, and that 
the corruption of their example extended 
itself to those who were not so vicious as 
themselves, Until they were eradicated 
from the constituencies of the kingdom,and 
the system under which they had flourished 
was put an end to, there could be no hope 
of purity of election for Municipal Officers 
or Members of Parliament. When this 
should have been done bribery and cor- 
ruption, he believed, would be at an end. 
With respect to the rights of property, 
asserted by his hon, and learned Friend 
to exist in corporations he should offer one 
word. With respect to the hardships 
pointed out by his hon. and learned Friend 
—no man could regret more than he did, 
any infringment on individual interest even 
for public good. But he felt himself 
compelled, on principle, to sanction this 
measure, because he believed the public 
good paramount to all other considerations, 
merely private or personal. The Clauses 
objected to, were framed with great ten- 
derness to those who were to be affected 
by them. According to the precedent of 
the Irish forty-shilling freeholders set by 
the right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Tamworth, all existing freemen might 
at once have been disfranchised. But the 
rights of all existing freemen were sacredlv 
preserved. To the end of their days, all 
of them would continue to vote for Mem- 
bers of Parliament, and to enjoy all the 
rights of property which they might now 
claim by custom, without any strict legal 
title. All the children of freemen now 
born, and all who are now bound ap- 
prentices, were to enjoy the exemptions, 
and to be entitled to the advantages which 
they might have claimed had this Bill not 
been introduced. The full advantages of 
the Bill were thus postponed for another 
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generation : and the error to be imputed 
to the ministers was, that they had shown 
too much respect for rights which had 
their origin in usurpation and misapplica- 
tion of the property held by the Corpora- 
tions in trust for the public good. He 
felt it impossible for him to agree to the 
Amendment of his hon. and learned 
Friend. 

Mr. Harvey complained that the hon. 
and learned Attorney-General had shown 
so little kindness for the corporate con- 
stituencies, when he classed them all as 
denizens of gaols, and mean, wretched 
persons. He had been returned to that 
House for a space of upwards of eighteen 
years by the burgesses of Colchester, and 
he certainly could, from his own know- 
ledge, as far as that borough was con- 
cerned, disprove the unkind assertion of 
the hon. Attorney-General. In place of 
finding them worse in proportion as they 
were necessitous, he had always, on the 
contrary, found that the poorer they were 
the more virtuously they acted. There 
was one observation which might be made 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Exeter, who omitted it in his valuable 
dissection of the clause before the Com- 
mittee; butas it was without the range of 
that hon. and learned Member’s principles 
he (Mr. H.) could easily excuse him for 
the neglect of it. It was this: the effect 
of the Clause as it stood would be to 
destroy, almost immediately, no incon- 
siderable portion of the constituency of 
the country, in as far as cities and boroughs 
were in question, and eventually to an- 
nihilate more than half of the whole. He 
would take a case in point, Colchester, 
for instance, which he knew from his own 
experience. In that borough there was a 
constituency of from 1,000 to 1,200 voters, 
he would say 1,150, of which about one 
half were freemen or burgesses. Of this 
half one moiety would be immediately ex- 
tinguished; that was about a quarter of 
the whole constituency, inasmuch as at 
least that number of the class in question 
were not rated to the poor rate or in the 
payment of local taxation. In about 
twenty years the entire six hundred would 
become extinct; inasmuch as by the Clause 
in debate there was no power of keeping 
them up permitted. Thus the town of 
Colchester would have a constituency of 
only 600, in place of nearly double that 
number. In other boroughs, where the 
population was less, and the elective fran- 
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instance, in some boroughs where the | tion would be destroyed. 


electors did not amount to more than five 
or six hundred—if the same proportion 
were permitted as the basis of calculation, 
and it was not by any means an unrea- 
sonable one—what would become of the 
intention of the Reform Act? Close 
boroughs would be as prevalent as ever, 
unless some remedy were devised for the 
disease. For his own part, he confessed 
he was not at all sorry for the circum- 
stance, nor did he much fear the conse- 
quences. Out of evil, however, would 
come good. He saw in the provisions of 
the Clause before the Committee enough 
io assure him that in the process of a very 
short period of time the Bill which they 
were about to pass would compei a more 
extended constituency all over the king- 
dom, inasmuch as it was only natural 
that those who were to be intrusted with 
the power of governing themselves in their 
municipal affairs should turn round, and 
require the power of electing their Re- 
presentatives in Parliament. Those who 
could wisely choose a Mayor and Common 
Council could not easily be refused an 
extension of their privilege to the choice 
of Members of the Legislature. He was, 
therefore, favourable to the principle of 
the clause, for the reason, that he believed 
its result would be to establish a system 
in which the Parliamentary and the Muni- 
cipal Representation of cities and boroughs 
should be co-equal. The hon. and learned 
Attorney-General had passed rather lightly 
over those observations, respecting the 
rights of property in schools and charities 
vested in corporate bodies as they at 
present existed, made by the hon. and 
learned Member for Exeter; notwith- 
standing that there was much in them 
deserving of notice. There was a school, 
for instance, in Colchester—he should take 
the place most familiar and best known to 
him—in which by the terms of the charter 
or grant, it was expressly stated that the 
boys educated there should be the sons of 
burgesses or freemen, for both names were 
of the same signification. Now, if the 
Clause, were agreed to, in five-and-twenty 
years the burgesses would be swept away. 
[No, freemen.] But freemen were bur- 
gesses. Now, after the passing of this 
Bill no person would be admitted on the 
roll of burgesses. In schools, therefore, 
the charters of which declared that the 
boys should be the sons of burgesses, if 
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the burgesses were destroyed, the qualifica- 
He did not say 
that this might not be remedied. But 
when there was a race of amity with re- 
ference to the Bill, he thought it desirable 
to throw into the common stock of infor- 
mation whatever suggestions might oecur 
tohim. The hon. and learned Member 
for Exeter had somewhat overstated the 
case of the charity of Sir Thomas White; 
although he (Mr. Harvey) was sure that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had no 
intention of overstating it. This property 
was to be placed at interest, and divided 
amongst the twenty-four named Corpora- 
tions, amongst which were Bristol, Ox- 
ford, and Coventry. A small sum per 
annum was allowed to the Mayor of 
Bristol for going round and attending to 
the distribution of the money amongst the 
corporate bodies entitled to it. The Cor- 
poration of Bristol, however, invested the 
money (2,000/.) in the purchase of land 
which now produced 2,000/. a-year, but 
the Bristol Corporation contrived to keep 
to themselves that amount, with the ex- 
ception of some trifling disbursements to 
others. Oxford city, which was never 
backward in asserting its claim to every 
thing which to it considered itself entitled, 
claimed its right to have 2,000/. once in 
every twenty-four years, but the claim 
was resisted. Coventry, instead of its 
twenty-fourth share of the 2,000/. a-year 
came in only for L00l. every twenty-four 
years; and this he supposed, was one of 
the rights of property to which the hon. 
and learned Member for Exeter adverted, 
which he could not but look upon as an 
over-statement. He was glad to hear 
from the hon. and learned Attorney- Gene- 
ral that the chartered schools were to be 
thrown open, not only to burgesses but to 
all others. This would be especially ad- 
vantageous to Colchester ; for at present, 
although there was a considerable endowed 
school there, the master received all the 
money, and there were no boys in it. 

The Solicitor-General contended that it 
would be impossible—not merely difficult, 
but impossible—that any good or any 
tolerable system could go on if the Amend- 
ment proposed by the hon. and learned 
Member for Exeter were adopted. He 
would call on his hon. and Jearned Friend 
to say what would be the constitution of 
corporations in a few years if his Amend- 
ment should pass? The Members of 
them would consist of two classes—one 
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the rate-payers, the useful and industrious 
party, who would have to pay all the 
burthens, and the other the aristocracy of 
freemen, who would derive all the benefits 
but who would have to pay nothing. He 
did not say that this would continue, 
but as long as it did last it was 
human nature that it should beget in- 
cessant heartburnings. He thought that 
by the line of argument which had been 
pursued by the hon. and learned Member 
for Exeter, the hon. and learned Member 
had been completely begging the question. 
The case of Sir Thomas White’s charity, 
which had been alluded to, had led to 
interminable discussions in the Courts of 
Law, of which his hon, and learned Friend 
was doubtless aware; and though it 
sometimes occurred in the Court of 
Chancery that difficulties presented them- 
selves as to the definition of what consti- 
tuted a charity and what a Corporate 
Fund, yet in the case of Sir Thomas 
White’s bequests he had no such difficulty. 
But, supposing his hon. and _ learned 
Friend’s statement respecting it to be 
correct, what did it make for his argument ? 
It was in proof that the fund known as 
Sir T. White’s was a mere charitable 
trust—it was plain that no fund of this 
nature would be invaded by the Bill 
before them, and as to its administration 
it would be transferred into the hands of 
the Mayor and Common Council, the 
successors of the old Corporation. With 
respect to the fund itself and its appro- 
priation, if any douists were entertained on 
that head they could be easily resolved by 
the Court of Chancery, who could direct 
its appropriaticu to other purposes, as had 
been done in the case of a charity for the 
release of Algerine Christian captives by 
Lord Eldon, when there were no longer 
any Christian captives to be released, on 
the destruction of that Power. The 
principle was the same in both cases ; and 
if the Court had jurisdiction in one it 
should have it also in the other. If, then, 
there was no difficulty in depriving free- 
men of their rights in property there could 
surely be none in depriving them of the 
exercise of the elective franchise for 
Members of Parliament, because it never 
was intended to confer that privilege on 
any individual as a mere right attached 
to his person alone and unconnected with 
any circumstances of property or any 
condition of public service. The moment 
the existence of privileges in any body of 
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men was discovered to be incompatible 
with the interests of the country that 
moment they should be unhesitatingly 
swept away for ever. He could not 
conceive anything less likely to serve and 
more likely to injure the stability of the 
State than that a class of individuals pos- 
sessing no property should have an interest 
in the election of Corporate officers 
in the Government of a town—such 
persons who might be careless of the 
well-being of the country should not have 
the power either of electing Corporate 
officers or of sending Members to Parlia- 
ment. He felt bound, therefore, to oppose 
the Amendment. 

Mr. Charles Barclay wished to make 
a few observations. He had always 
thought, though not in Parliament at the 
time of the Reform Bill, that property 
and representation went hand-in-hand; 
and considered itas a great blot in that Bill, 
the continuing the freemen, and giving 
them the right to vote; he was convinced 
that the10/.franchise was sufficient in some 
of the towns, it was not sufficient for the 
larger towns of the kingdom, and had he 
been in the House at the time of the 
Reform Bill he certainly should have pro- 
posed a higher qualification for those 
towns. Having that opinion he wished 
to carry the Clause as it then stood, 
because he considered that it would be bet- 
ter that the representation both for the 
Mayor and Common Council and for 
Members of Parliament should be placed 
upon property. He therefore felt satis- 
fied with the basis of the qualification 
for constituents who were to elect the 
Mayor and Council; and if Parliament 
had not decided that tHe freemen should 
have the right of voting for Members 
of Parliament, he would not have voted 
for their having the right even now of 
voting for the Mayor and Corporation. 
He had paid great attention to the argu- 
ments of the Attorney-General, and all 
he had heard of him was, that that body 
of persons were anomalous, and were 
holding their rights by usurpation; and 
he referred to ancient times to prove that 
those individuals had no right to complain, 
because now those rights and privileges 
were to be taken from them. Why, a 
possession of thirty, or sixty years ago, 
perhaps, gave hon. Members the right to 
that property, which they held as a 
qualification for their seat in Parliament, 
and when so short a period as that gave 
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ossession of those properties, it was 
rather hard to state that freemen had 
no further claim upon our consideration, 
because they had held them for 200 years. 
But again, it was said, that those indi- 
viduals were ready on all occasions to 
commit bribery. Did not the House 
think that there was temptation for bribery 
in the election for Mayor; and Gentlemen, 
he thought, would not be less likely to ex- 
pend their money for obtaining those offices 
than obtaining any other. But it had 
been proved that bribery was not confined 
to that individual class of freemen who 
held the elective franchise: now, the 10/. 
householders, had been bribed as much 
as the former parties [No, no,]. Hon. 
Members might say No? But he believed 
there was a learned Gentleman (Sir W. 
M. Rolfe) knew something about a certain 
borough, in the Western part of the 
country (Penryn), which had been before 
the House once or twice since the 
Reform Act passed, and therefore, he 
had not been much benefited by that mea- 
sure ; and he thought an adjoining borough 
to that had caught a little of the infection, 
[Sir W. M. Rolfe said, the hon. Member 
was quite mistaken.| If he were mistaken, 
he spoke on the evidence of a most 
respectable individual resident in the 
town, who declared that such a system 
of bribery had gone on for the last two 
elections. [Sir W. M. Rolfe gave a 
positive denial to the statement.] Well, 
if not so, he was sure no hon. Gentleman 
would get up and say, that there had been 
no bribery in the new boroughs. He would 
not have mentioned the case had he not 
been cheered from the other side; there 
were plenty of other instances well known 
to hon. Members. What object could 
they have in disfranchising those freemen ? 
He did not quite agree with the proposi- 
tion of the hon. Member for Exeter. He 
thought it was not an Amendment of the 
original Clause, for if there were to be 
Members of Parliament let them be elected 
by men of influence residing in the 
neighbourhood who would be above petty 
bribery. In his opinion, there was more 
likely to be bribery the in election of the 
Corporate Officers, than the in election of 
Members of Parliament, for the Reform 
Bill had increased the supply of electors, 
and lessened the demand for seats, for 
those towns and boroughs. If they were 
disfranchised, a great number of indi- 
viduals by this Clause would throw 
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these towns open to bribery and corrup- 
tion of every description, and instead of 
having a reformed House of Commons, 
representing(as it seemed to him that it did) 
the opinions of the respectable people of this 
country, as the division of this House 
had then shown, if they passed this Clause, 
and now threw away freemen altogether, 
they would introduce a greater system of 
bribery and corruption into the boroughs 
than could be set aside by any alteration 
they could make in the Reform Bill. 

Mr. William Williams said, that he ad- 
mired and had supported the principle of 
the present Dill, yet he should feel it his 
duty to vote for the Amendment which 
had been proposed by the hon. and learn- 
ed Member for Exeter. He should do so, 
because he thought the Clause, as it now 
stood, was a great infringement of the 
principles and provisions of the Act of 
Parliamentary Reform. By that great 
measure the rights and privileges of free- 
men had been preserved and maintained, 
and of that body in the city he had the 
honour to represent (Coventry) he could 
state, that a more virtuous constituency did 
not exist in this country. [‘‘No, no.” 
Despite those tokens of dissent, he chal- 
lenged any hon. Member to controvert 
that assertion, or disprove the fact that a 
greater portion of that class of the con- 
stituency had voted for him in contraven- 
tion of the feelings of the corporation than 
had ever voted for any candidate on any 
former occasion. The effect of this Clause 
would be, to reduce the class of his con- 
stituents, denominated freemen, from about 
2,500 to 1,500. This he took to be a se- 
rious attack upon the provisions of the 
Reform Bill, and a very great and exten- 
sive infringement upon the elective fran- 
chise. It was most unjust, inasmuch as 
the attack was confined to a body of 
electors who were equally as independent 
and honest as any other body to whom 
the elective franchise had been by the 
Legislature intrusted. A great deal had 
been said, too, about some large property 
belonging to the city; and reference had 
been made to Sir Thomas White’s charity, 
but the Attorney and Solicitor General 
had not, in his opinion, answered the ques- 
tion of the hon. and learned Member for 
Exeter (Sir William Follett), viz. what 
was to be done with that immense mass of 
property, it was indeed divided in various 
ways but there was one amounting to 
800/., which had been settled by the Court 
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of Chancery to belong to and to be di- 
vided among the freemen of the city; 
185 of them received 4/. annually, though 
not the same men permanently; they 
were changed every year so that the same 
person received it once in ten years, and 
a body of 1800 received that money 
among them. He should like to know 
what the Attorney and Solicitor General 
meant to do with that property; from the 
nature of their occupation the freemen 
brought up their children as a matter of 
course to the same trade with themselves 
who in point of fact, could assist them at 
an early age; and here was the reason, 
perhaps, why they were not educated, the 
children looked to that sum of money as 
a right—a right which belonged to them, 
and he (Mr. Williams) could not under- 
stand the principle of justice upon which, 
by this Bill, they were deprived of their 
rights and privileges. Then, again, there 
was the right of the ‘‘ Lammas-land;” 
there were 200 acres about the city in which 
the freemen had the right of pasturage, 
during about half the year. He should 
be glad to know what was to become of 
that great mass of property, which had 
descended from father to son, in recogni- 
tion of their rights as freemen, which were 
not as in other places conferred on per- 
sons by favour or acquired by gifts, but 
acquired by seven years servitude; and 
he would ask could they find a body of 
men more deserving of the trust of free- 
dom than those who had acquired it by 
having served an apprenticeship of seven 
years? Did not the man, by the very 
circumstance of applying so much time 
to acquire an art, place himself in the 
situation to become an independent man, 
and might he not have as much inde- 
pendence both of character and conduct, 
as any of the richer class of the commu- 
nity. He had acquired a great deal of 
experience in elections at Coventry, the 
class of electors there was generally arti- 
zans, and he had seen more independence 
of character, and less improper influence 
over those mechanics, than there was in 
the citizens of London; he knew that 
their votes were not so easy to be in- 
fluenced as those of the electors of that 
city. Now the Attorney General had 
talked of those freemen being a ‘* new 
and an anomalous race.” Why the free- 
men of the City of London had exercised 
their right for the last 500, or 600 years, 
and yet he called them ‘ new and anoma- 
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lous.” He certainly did not know whe- 
ther the learned Attorney-General had 
not spoken of his being somewhat versed 
as an antiquary ; but he certainly, thought 
he was not versed in those corporations, 
else he would never have spoken of those 
corporations as “ new and anomalous.” 
He should give his most perfect concur- 
rence in the Amendment. 

Mr. Vernon Smith considered the Clause 
now under consideration was one of the 
most valuable in the whole Bill, both in 
its direct and in its indirect effects. The 
hon. and learned Member for Exeter had, 
by a reference to the case of Sir Thomas 
White’s charity, got himself into a bit of 
ascrape. For though much of his speech 
had turned upon the situation of Coven- 
try in reference to that charity, the borough 
which he had the honour to represent was 
interested in that charity, as being one of 
the twenty-four boroughs which were 
benefitted by the bequest; and he would 
show the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
and the Committee, how and in what 
manner the loans under the charity were 
brought to bear for certain purposes. A 
portion of that charity was distributable in 
loans, as had already been stated, to in- 
dividuals selected by the corporation, and 
the mode of distribution thus appeared in 
the Report of the Commissioners.—* A 
witness of the name of Jeffery, a baker, 
deposed that he had petitioned several 
times, but always unsuccessfully, for the 
loan, which it was an object to him in 
his business to obtain. He had always 
voted at the elections on the Whig side, 
but had never taken an active part. On 
one occasion, when canvassing he had 
called upon an alderman of Northampton. 
The alderman, when applied to, said, ‘I 
almost forgot—how did you vote at the 
election?’ On the other ‘ answering that 
he always voted on the Whig side’ the al- 
derman replied, ‘ How then can you ex- 
pect any favour to be shown you by the cor- 
poration?’ On another occasion a com- 
mon-councilman said to him, ‘It was of 
no use trying for the loan, for he should 
not have it,’ and asked him ‘ how he was 
such a fool as to vote against the corpora- 
tion,”” 

Sir William Follett said, the hon. Mem- 
ber would excuse him if he interrupted 
him. The hon. Member had said, that 
he (Sir W. Follett) had got himself into a 
scrape by naming Sir Thomas White’s 
charity; but he doubted whether the hon. 
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Member was not premature in that sup- 
position. He had stated to the Com- 
mittee that he spoke upon information 
which he had received, and on the same 
information he now repeated that there 
was a charity called Sir Thomas White’s 
Charity, in Coventry, yielding 800/. per 
annum, which was peculiar to that city, 
and participated in by no other corpora- 
tion whatever. In other charities from 
the same donor no less than twenty-four 
towns participated, but of these Coventry 
was not one. 

Mr. Vernon Smith said, that the inter- 
ruption did not make the distribution of 
the charities elsewhere less discreditable 
than it appeared from the Report which 
he had read. He contended that, after 
what he had stated to the Committee, as 
well as upon principle, it would be a mu- 
tilation of the Bill to omit the Clause now 
under discussion, and to such a mutilation 
he could not consent, even though it was 
sought on behalf of the freemen of the 
city of Coventry, and he would urge the 
noble Lord (Russell) not to leave a ves- 
tige of those ancient rights of freemen, so 
anomalously apparent. The hon. and 
learned Member for Exeter had said, that 
the present Bill had been introduced 
without inquiry. He (Mr. Smith) con- 
tended that the fullest investigation had 
been gone into, and he only doubted 
whether or not many of the principles of 
this measure might safely have been em- 
bodied Jong since in a Bill without any 
evidence, for, in his opinion, they were in 
necessity and justice self-evident. He 
denied that it had been any part of the 
bargain for the passing of the Reform Bill 
that the rights of freemen should be re- 
tained, or that any contract had been 
made in that respect from which the 
Legislature ought not to depart. He 
perfectly agreed in what had fallen from 
his noble Friend who introduced the 
Bill, that of all the evils of the present 
corporation system, the greatest was that 
which gave power to the few by the cor- 
tuption of the many, and that although 
hereditary Legislators might be beneficial 
to a State, hereditary electors, such as 
those whose privileges it was now sought 
to maintain inviolate, were not to be jus- 
tified. He hoped, therefore, that the Com- 
mittee would not hesitate in agreeing to 
po Clause as it at present stood in the 

ill. 
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mittee. The right hon. Baronet said, that 
it was not his intention to occupy the 
valuable time of the Committee, and he 
should not have risen if he had not felt 
very anxious to offer to the consideration 
of the hon. and learned Member for Exeter 
a suggestion which he felt would conduce 
to the ultimate justice of the decision of 
that House. He was not about to allude 
to the most extraordinary purity of the 
freemen of Coventry, nor had he any in- 
tention of joining in the vituperation which 
hon. Members had indulged in against 
freemen in general, and still further was 
it from his intention to argue against his 
Majesty’s Attorney and Solicitor General 
upon the propriety of annihilating the 
whole body of freemen, en masse. But it 
was a matter of very great importance that 
the Committee should discuss two points 
distinctly, and which the hon. and learned 
Member for Exeter had raised conjointly, 
and the latter of which, in his opinion, 
had not been raised appositely upon the 
present Clause. Under the 9th and 10th 
Clauses of the Bill, directly in one case, 
and indirectly in the other, were involved 
two inchoate rights of freemen; the first 
was raised indirectly, and it was the in- 
choate right of the sons of freemen to 
vote hereafter on the return of Members 
to that House. This point fairly came 
under the 9th Clause of the present Bill. 
It was, in fact, a very important point. 
But the hon. and learned Member for 
Exeter had unfortunately combined with 
this point the inchoate right of freemen 
to certain benefits of property reserved 
in the 10th Clause. Now, what he would 
suggest was, that the latter point could be 
more satisfactorily postponed until the 10th 
Clause of the Bill was in its due course 
before the Committee. If the hon. and 
learned Member for Exeter would agree 
to take the first point separately, he would 
find that a great many Gentlemen in that 
House would vote for him on that point 
who could not vote forhim on the second, 
and who would rather vote against the 
first than involve themselves in an appro- 
bation of the second; whilst many hon. 
Members were disposed to do directly the 
reverse. He therefore hoped that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would separate the 
two points, which really were in themselves 
essentially distinct. Upon the first point 
he trusted that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would not wish to extend the pri- 
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were in boroughs already apprenticed or 
already born. He was bound in candour 
to admit that it was with the very greatest 
reluctance that he, as a Member of Lord 
Grey’s Government, had consented to the 
change effected by the Reform Bill, and 
it had been his urgent wish to extend the 
right of voting beyond the line of persons 
who now enjoyed it under that Bill. Still 
would he maintain that the existing ar- 
rangement, having been made under the 
Bill, it ought to be preserved as a sort of 
national compact. He did not mean to 
say that the arrangement could, beyond a 
certain extent, be permanently binding on 
the Legislature; but when he heard the 
hon. Member for Southwark exclaim, as 
he had done that night, “‘ Reformers be 
comforted, for in this Clause I see the 
seeds of future changes, for those who are 
to vote for mayors and councils of boroughs 
will soon assert their competency to vote 
for Members of Parliament”—when he 
heard the hon. Member use such language 
he did call upon the Members of Earl 
Grey’s Government to preserve inviolate 
the compact of the Reform Bill. He would 
say to those who had been his colleagues 
in the Government of Earl Grey, “ Be- 
ware! If you are desirous of resisting 
further change, adhere to the compact 
which, as Members of Earl Grey’s Ad- 
ministration, you readily acquiesced in;” 
acquiesced in, he should ever consider, 
honestly, because it smoothed the passage 
of a great measure which it would other- 
wise have been difficult, if not impossible, 
to carry. He called upon them to beware 
not to set the example of a premature or 
hasty departure from the provisions of the 
Reform Act. He held this Clause of the 
Bill then before them to contain an un- 
necessary departure from the provisions of 
the Reform Act. He had a still stronger 
objection to it; he considered it not only 
an unnecessary departure, but there was 
this which was a. damning vice in it, it 
was an indirect departure from it. If the 
Question were raised at all, let it be raised 
directly—let it be raised manfully—let it 
be raised openly and avowedly in the 
shape of a Bill to amend and correct the 
measure passed two years since for reform- 
ing the representation of the people. If 
the thing were to be done at all, let it be 
done openly—let it be done in a manner 
which should afford to those whose fran- 
chise they proposed to destroy, or, as the 
hon, and learned Solicitor-General had 
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said, ‘‘to annihilate,” an opportunity to 
be heard, He (Sir J. Graham) denied that 
since the passing of the Reform Bull any 
material new facts had arisen which could 
now warrant the introduction of a change 
which was then resisted. If such facts 
had arisen, if they were notorious, let them 
be brought to light; if any convincing 
reasons existed, let them be brought for- 
ward in an avowed shape—let them be 
introduced in the form of a direct and 
positive measure. But he (Sir J. Graham) 
said, especially after the warning which 
had been held out by the hon. Member 
for Southwark, that there were in this 
Clause the seeds of further change in the 
representation of the people, that heshould 
pause before he consented to the adoption 
of such a provision as that contained in 


the Clause then under the consideration of 


the Committee. If his hon, and learned 
Friend, the Member for Exeter, would 
adopt the suggestion which he (Sir J. 
Graham) had ventured to throw out, he 
should have great pleasure in supporting 
his Amendment. 

Lord John Russell thought it necessary, 
in the first place, after the warning which 
his right hon. Friend (Sir James Graham) 
had had the goodness to give him and 
those who had enjoyed the good fortune 
of being Members of Lord Grey’s Ad- 
ministration, to say that he thanked his 
right hon. Friend for his advice; and, in 
the second place, to tell him the reason 
and the motive upon which he was not 
disposed to act upon that advice. He 
owned he was the less disposed to follow 
that advice because it was not the first 
time on which he had observed that his 
right hon. Friend, who with him (Lord J. 
Russell) and with others encountered so 
boldly the dangers and obstacles which 
were placed in the way of the Reform Bill 
—dangers and obsiacles as great perhaps 
asany Government ever encountered—had 
appeared since that period, he knew not 
why, to allow certain fears and apprehen- 
sions to enter his mind, which seemed 
rather to betoken that his right hon. 
Friend in concurring with his colleagues 
in bringing forward the Reform Bill, had 
not duly weighed those consequences 
which must necessarily and unavoidably 
result from it. He had observed, rather 
with amusement than otherwise, that it 
was quite sufficient for the hon. Member 
for Southwark, or the hon. Member for 
Middlesex, or any other Gentleman who 
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professed extreme opinions, to speak of 
further and greater reforms — reforms 
which they considered to be wise in them- 
selves, and which hereafter must neces- 
sarily be carried into effect—it was suf- 
ficient for those Gentlemen to mention 
any one of those subjects, at once to fill 
his right hon. Friend’s mind with dismay 
and terror, lest every thing that was valu- 
able in the constitution should suddenly 
and for ever be swept away, and the coun- 
try involved in a series of perpetual and 
rapid changes, under which there would 
be no security whatever. He knew not 
the meaning of that cheer; his opinions 
were directly the reverse of the opinions 
which that cheer was intended to mark; 
his opinion was, that the people of this 
country were indeed bent upon reforms, 
but there never was a country in which 
the opinions in favour of reform were 
weighed more carefully, in which every 
step was taken with greater care, or in 
which there was a greater indisposition to 
precipitate any measure tending to en- 
danger the institutions of the country, or 
to impair the security of property. Every 
measure of that description caused a 
strong public feeling against it; and 
whilst an opinion prevailed in favour of 
wholesome and even great reforms, there 
was not in this country any violent en- 
thusiasm for measures which could in any 
respect be dangerous to the peace or to 
the ancient institutions of the country. 
Then his right hon. Friend said, “ If you 
are disposed to change, do it directly.” 
The present was not only, he said, a measure 
of great change, but it was indirect and 
hidden in its operations. When his right 
hon. Friend spoke in that manner, he 
must ask him, whether he meant to say 
that his Majesty’s Government were not 
bringing forward their Bill for Municipal 
Reform honestly and fairly. He might 
ask his right hon. Friend, whether he 
meant to say that all this machinery with 
respect to corporations was only a mask to 
conceal some sinister change in the Reform 
Act? If his right hon. Friend did not 
mean that, why did his right hon, Friend 
talk of their doing that indirectly which 
ought to be done directly? The Clause 
then under consideration, to which his 
right hon, Friend had taken so strong an 
objection, was a necessary consequence of 
the principle of Municipal Reform. The 
new franchise to which his right hon. 
Friend objected, was not introduced for 
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the purpose of altering the Reform Act, 
but for the sake of amending and reforming 
the different corporations throughout the 
kingdom. Itcertainly did make an alter- 
ation, and he did not deny, a great alter- 
ation in the provisions of the Reform Act. 
That, however, was a consequence which 
it was difficult, if not altogether impossi- 
ble to avoid, when they came to consider 
the right of voting as applied to Municipal 
Reform. Let the House consider what 
was the nature of the proposition sub- 
mitted by the hon. and learned Member 
for Exeter. If the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had thought that the Government 
were bringing forward a measure which 
they had not sufficiently considered—if he 
thought they were bringing forward a 
Bill, the consequences of which they had 
not sufficiently weighed—he must declare 
in Opposition to that assertion, that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had 
mitted a proposition, by way of amend- 
ment, the consequences of which, as a 
lawyer and a statesman, he could not have 
sufficiently examined. What was the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s proposition ? 
He was inclined to put to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the difficulty which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had put 
to him; for it certainly applied much 
more to the hon, and learned Gentleman’s 
proposition than it did to his. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman said, ‘‘ If you pro- 
pose to do away with the freemen—if you 
think them worthy of punishment—if they 
have not conducted themselves in a man- 
ner to be entitled to the elective franchise 
—deprive them of it at once; but if youdo 
not mean to do that, preserve to them 
their privileges.” Such was the argument 
—such the dilemma in which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman attempted to 
place the Government. But he (Lord J, 
Russell) said, with respect to this Ques- 
tion, “If these freemen are worthy to ex- 
ercise the right of freemen—if they are 
burgesses and members of the body cor- 
porate—keep them as the body corporate.” 
If the freemen were fit to exercise all the 
privileges attaching to the character of a 
freeman, why did the hon. and learned 
Gentleman admit the first part of the 
Clause, which deprived them altogether of 
the possibility of being members of the 
body corporate—which deprived them of 
any voice in the election of the mayor 
or town council, and created them into 
a body for a separate purpose, exer- 
2N2 
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cising their rights for separate ends, 
but with this peculiar mark of degrad- 
ation upon them, that having exercised 
for many hundred years the rights of free- 
men for Corporation purposes, they were 
now to continue the name of freemen, 
under Corporations from the benefits of 
which, and the management and control 
of which, they were to be wholly excluded. 
If in the place of these freemen, the 
House had, by adopting the 6th Clause 
of the Bill, obtained a better body of con- 
stituents, to whom should be intrusted the 
power of electing the governing bodies in 
all corporate towns? For what purpose 
was it that they were to preserve the free- 
men who existed solely by corporate rights, 
but who would then exist for purposes 
totally separate from the new Corpora- 
tions. With that view let the Committee 
look at the Amendment moved by the hon. 
and learned Member for Exeter. It pro- 
vided that nothing contained in the Act 
should extend to prevent admission to the 
freedom of the town of all such persons 
as, under the laws now in force, were 
entitled to be admitted, or in any way to 
affect the rights, privileges, &c. of such 
persons. He supposed that there were 
two separate ends, for which it was pro- 
posed that this right of freedom should be 
preserved, and for neither of which he 
thought it ought to be continued ; first, 
the general right which they had long 
enjoyed, and which was still preserved to 
them by the Reform Bill, of electing 
Members to serve in Parliament. He was 
far from saying that the House ought to 
introduce a special provision, or to pass a 
special Act for the disfranchisement of the 
freemen ; but he said that if the House 
preserved the franchise of the freemen 
only for the purpose of allowing them to 
vote for Members to serve in Parliament, 
it would be doing a thing calculated to 
have a very prejudicial effect upon the 
Parliamentary right, as well as upon the 
interests of the Municipal Corporations. 
He thought it had been well put by his 
hon. and learned Friend, the Solicitor- 
General, that the effect of preserving to 
the freemen their Parliamentary rights 
alone, must in a great degree tend to pre- 
vent the good government of the corporate 
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towns. The hon. and learned Gentleman, 
the Member for Exeter, had quoted the 
case of Coventry, and although he, in | 
consequence of that quotation, felt it 
necessary for a moment to allude to the | 
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case, still, after all that had been said 
upon it in the course of the Debate, he 
should not think of detaining the House, 
and giving his opinion at length upon it. 
It appeared to him that the case of 
Coventry was one of those very cases 
which showed the mischief of preserving 
the rights of freemen for these purposes, 
There was a charity in that town called 
the 4/. charity, of which it was stated that 
one of the rights of admission to it was 
derived from a person’s voting in such a 
way for Members of Parliament as was 
approved by the Corporation ; and that it 
was a reason for the non-admission of a 
person if he did not vote in the way that 
the Corporation approved, or if, to use the 
local and familiar phrase, he did not bring 
money into their well. It was stated that 
out of the 1,273 freemen of Coventry, 936 
belonged to the Corporation side, and 337 
only to the other. Then what did the 
hon. and learned Gentleman propose to 
do? He proposed to keep up the right 
of the freemen to vote in municipal elec- 
tions as well as in elections for Members 
of Parliament, and, at the same time, of 
course, to keep up their right to the 4/. 
charity, leaving to the Corporation the 
power of distributing that charity, as it 
had always hitherto done, for Parlia- 
mentary purposes. By his Amendment 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
preserve the briber and the bribee. But 
then the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
Amendment went on to say, that the 
rights, privileges, and property, to which 
the freemen were now by law entitled, 
should not in any way be affected by the 
present measure. Now many of those 
rights and privileges were of a description 
most hurtful to the towns in which they 
were allowed to exist. To a small body 
of freemen, for instance, was given a com- 
plete monopoly of trade, and an exemp- 
tion from all the tolls imposed upon those 
who had not obtained the freedom of the 
town. And why were the freemen picked 
out from among their fellow-citizens for 
the enjoyment of these exclusive rights 
and privileges? He did not wish to say 
anything disrespectful towards that class 
of persons ; but he must say that they were 
not selected on account of any peculiar 
merit that they possessed. They had been 
chosen as from out of the rest of the in- 
habitants, and were vested with monopo- 
lies and privileges which were originally 
intended for all the inhabitants of the 
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towns. These monopolies and privileges 
the hon. and learned Gentleman now pro- 
posed to preserve ; but in preserving, let 
the hon. and learned Gentleman notice 
what he would preserve. Not the corpo- 
rate franchise, which might be of some 
use—not the corporate rights which they 
had long enjoyed—not a monopoly of 
exemptions, but the Parliamentary fran- 
chise alone; which Parliamentary fran- 
chise, as the House well knew, had given 
to them a means of struggling to maintain 
their monopoly, and of keeping to them- 
selves benefits that to make them valuable 
required to be shared by all. Therefore 
he was not much inclined to agree with 
the hon. andlearned Gentleman. Indeed 
he did not know how the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s proposition was to be carried 
into effect. Government propesed certain 
machinery for the correction of corporate 
abuses, and by which the Mayor and town 
council were in future to be elected. But 
how were they to contrive that those free- 
men who belonged to no Corporation, and 
whose rights only were preserved to give 
them a title to corporate charities and to 
the exercise of the Parliamentary franchise 
—how they were to devise a machinery by 
which persons possessing such anomalous 
rights were to have all those rights con- 
firmed, he confessed he was utterly at a 
loss to conceive. He would ask the Com- 
mittee would there not be the greatest 
danger, if on the one side they were to 
create a municipal body having the rights 
and privileges which municipal bodies by 
this Bill were to possess, and at the same 
time to place by the side of them another 
body possessing a monopoly of charities 
and a monopoly of trade? Would there 
not, he asked, be the greatest danger, if 
such a state of things were allowed to 
exist, of exciting a constant rivalry in cor- 
porate towns, of depriving the corporate 
government of the authority and influence 
it ought to possess, and of giving rise to 
continual struggles between the old corpo- 
rators and old freemen, to set up their 
influence against the corporate govern- 
ment established under the new law, thus 
endangering the good order, quiet, and 
peace of the town, which it ought to be 
the first object of the House to secure in 
legislating on a subject of this kind. He 
would not now enter into the separate 
question of how far the pecuniary rights 
preserved by the tenth clause should be 
extended; notice of a Motion upon that 
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point had been given by an hon. Gentle- 
man then in the House, and he (Lord John 
Russell) would reserve his epinion upon 
it until that Motion was brought forward. 
He would merely state that the wish of 
the Government was to preserve all exist- 
ing pecuniary rights. That was the princi- 
ple of the tenth Clause; but if it could be 
shown that that principle ought to be ex- 
tended beyond the provisions of that 
Clause, he should be ready to yield to 
conviction, and should think that instead 
of injuring he was rather improving that 
part of the Bill. The present, however, 
was a different proposition ; it was a pro- 
position to maintain—and to maintain for 
purposes most injurious—those old free- 
men whose rights, as a corporate body, 
were proposed to be abolished by this Bill. 
For his own part he acknowledged he 
should be disposed to say that the propo- 
sition made by the hon. Member for New- 
castle in the early part of the Debate, to 
preserve the freemen for corporate purpo- 
ses, would be the better proposition of the 
two. He thought the present proposition 
was one which would mutilate, if not de- 
stroy, the efficiency of the Bill; and he 
should, therefore, give it his most strenuous 
opposition. He felt quite sure that if the 
House were to consent to it, it would 
afterwards have reason to repent its not 
availing itself of so fair an opportunity of 
obtaining a full and efficient reform of 
Corporation abuses. 

Sir James Graham would not detain the 
House one moment longer than was _posi- 
tively necessary; but, as his noble Friend 
had alluded so pointedly and personally 
to him, it was absolutely incumbent on 
him to saya few words. His noble Friend 
had rather insinuated that his advice 
would not be very agreeable to him (Sir 
James Graham). He could not return 
the compliment. He was, at all times, 
not only anxious to receive advice from 
his noble Friend, but he had been so long 
associated with him, and he esteemed him 
so sincerely, that even reproof from his 
noble Friend would never be received un- 
kindly by him. His noble Friend said, 
he had observed, with surprise, his recent 
conduct, and the view which he had 
taken of public affairs since the passing of 
the Reform Bill. He thought his noble 
Friend would do him justice, when he 
said that, to the best of his ability, no 
colleague who sat by his side on the 
Treasury Bench during that eventful 
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period supported the measure of Reform 
more strenuously, more firmly, more con- 
stantly than he did. He did so ona 
principle well known to his noble Friend 
—a principle avowed by the head of the 
Government under whom he and his noble 
Friend had served. The principle enunci- 
ated by Lord Grey on more than one 
occasion, was this—that he and his 
colleagues brought forward the measure of 
Reform in the representation of the 
peopie—extensive as he admitted it to be, 
great as even the supporters of it admitted 
it to be beyond their expectations—for 
one reason, and that reason was this, that 
because it was so extensive he sought to 
find a resting-place, whereon he might 
resist stedfastly, manfully, and constantly, 
all further change. He did not presume 
to say, that that understanding was binding 
on Parliament. He did not presume to 
say, that it was binding on that House; 
but on himself, as a man of honour, 
whilst he continued to take any part in 
the public affairs, he did consider it as 
binding as any obligation that a public 
man could take upon himself in the face 
of the nation. Those who had been his 
colleagues in Lord Grey’s Government 


might take a different view of the subject, 
but upon that he had nothing to say. It 
was enough for him to be the guardian 
of his own honour and consistency, and 
thus he had been led to avow, distinctly 
and plainly, what was his view on the 


subject. His noble Friend had also 
stated, that he was astonished at the 
degree of alarm which he seemed to feel 
when certain Gentlemen, who were the 
noble Lord’s opponents as well as his own, 
rose to express certain opinions. He ad- 
mitted, that when he was a party to the 
introduction of the large measure of Re- 
form to which he had referred, he did 
anticipate other changes as a natural 
consequence of it. For instance, he con- 
sidered a Reform of the Church, as its 
necessary consequence ; he still regarded 
it as such; but he did not anticipate then, 
nor would he support now, as a Reform 
of the Ecclesiastical Establishment, the 
alienation of the property of the Church, 
or the separation of the Church Establish- 
ment from the State. So, also, he had 
anticipated the necessity of Municipal 
Reform, and in the spirit of that anticipa- 
tion had supported the second reading of 
the Bill then under consideration. In- 
deed, he was most anxious to give effect, 
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not only to the principle, but to all the 
necessary details of that Bill. His noble 
Friend had asked him, if he considered 
this to be an indirect measure of Corpo- 
rate Reform. He certainly was not so 
disposed to regard it. He looked upon it 
as a direct and complete measure of 
Municipal Reform, and it was on that 
ground that he had supported its princi- 
ple; but he maintained, that there was 
one passage in it which bad an indirect 
tendency, and that passage was contained 
in the Clause then under consideration. 
He maintained, that that part of the 
Clause was not germane to the Bill, and 
was not necessarily connected with it; in 
fact, that it was unnecessary, tending only 
to tamper indirectly with the representa- 
tion of the people, as fixed by the Reform 
Bill. It was for this reason that he 
opposed it. The noble Lord had also 
said, he was rather astonished at his timid 
caution, when he heard the bold proposi- 
tions made by their common opponents, 
the hon. Members for Southwark and 
Middlesex. He must confess, it was not 
the caution but the boldness of his noble 
Friend that astonished him, when he saw 
the measures into which he was hurried, 
not by his opponents, but by his sup- 
porters. 

Sir William Follett expressed his readi- 
ness to acquiesce in the suggestion made 
by his right hon, Friend (Sir James Gra- 
ham). Therefore, with the permission of 
the Committee, he would withdraw the 
amendment in the terms in which it then 
stood, for the purpose of introducing 
another amendment, embodying his right 
hon. Friend’s suggestion. 

Lord John Russell thought, that the 
course which the hon. and learned G 
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7men- 
tleman now proposed to take, afforded a 
direct answer to the charge of indirectness 
which had been made by his right hon. 
Friend. 

Lord Sandon defended the rights of the 
freemen, and contended that they were 
not the poor, wretched, degraded, demo- 
ralized set of beings which the hon. and 
learned Attorney-General had described 
them, nor were they persons whose rights 
the same learned authority had asserted 
to be a usurpation. He should like to 
know how that could be called a usurpa- 
tion, the origin of which no lawyer could 
trace. The Attorney-General had said, 
that freemen were a class of voters who 
had been constantly guilty of corrupt 
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ractices, and that until they were entirely 
done away, there was no chance of getting 
rid of such practices. He appealed to 
any Gentleman in the House, who had a 
constituency of freemen, whether he was 
prepared to sanction this description of 
the character of freemen? He had him- 
self seen something of that class of society, 
and although he “knew that, under very 
strong temptation, they had been led 
astray—yet he also knew, that for the 
three last clections they had resisted every 
species of temptation, and had acted 
honestly. He looked with regret at the 
hard line that Gentlemen were inclined to 
draw between different classes in society. 
He should regret that men should feel 
that the mere possession of property would 
entitle them to share in municipal rights. 
It had always been the practice in this 
country for poor men to enjoy the privi- 
lege of municipal freedom. The Poor-law 
Bill had already been a severe blow on the 
feelings of the poorer classes. They 
could not, therefore, help looking with 
some degree of jealousy on the | egislature 
withholding from them that right which 
they had hitherto enjoyed for a long series 
of years. They would see that this House 
was becoming more and more the exclu- 
sive possession of the middle classes of 
society, while the rights and feelings of 
the lower classes would eventually alto- 
gether cease being represented in it. It 
was remarked, that the whole stress of the 
arguments adduced in support of the pre- 
sent Clause was, that it would be an im- 
provement of the Reform Bill, and would 
correct the error formerly committed in 
prolonging the right of the freemen to 
vote for Members of Parliament. The 
Clause, therefore, was not proposed merely 
2s being incidental to Corporation Reform, 
but with a view to destroy the rights 
which the freemen enjoyed under the Re- 
form Bill. He hoped the House would 
not be induced to make this first invasion 
of that measure, which was declared to be 
a final measure by the very men who were 
now endeavouring to invade it. 

Mr. Robinson rose amidst loud cries of 
“Divide, divide!” He was the repre- 
sentative of a large body of those freemen 
whose interests were attempted to be 
invaded by this Bill in a manner to which 
he felt himself bound to offer the most 
decided opposition. He ventured to 
assert, that the noble Lord at the head of 
his Majesty’s Government would not dare 
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to attempt to do by a direct measure, that 
which he was attempting to do indirectly 
by a proposition to reform the Municipal 
Corporations of this country. Tie noble 
Lord proposed, in a measure ostensibly 
having for its object the reform of Muni- 
cipal Corporations, to deprive persons of 
the privilege which they now enjoyed of 
returning Members to this House. Now, 

he asked the noble Lord, who was a party 
to the Parliamentary Reform Act, which 
the Government of Lord Grey declared to 
be a final measure, whether he would 
venture to come forward, in the face of 
this House and of the country, to propose 
a measure for di isfranchising existing 
freemen of the right of voting for Members 
of Parliament. 

Lord John Russell begged to say, in 
answer to the question put to him by the 
hon. Gentleman, that the hon. Gentleman 
did not seem to understand the object of 
this Clause. Its object was not to deprive 
existing freemen of the right of voting for 
Member rs of Parliament. ” He thought the 
clause was already sufficiently clear upon 
this point; otherwise he would propose 
the insertion of words that should ex- 
pressly say, that all existing rights of free- 
men to vote for Members of Parliament 
should be preserved. But according to 
his construction of the Clause, the inser- 
tion of any such words would be totally 
unnecessary. The House would permit 
him to explain what the nature of the 
Clause really was. The proposal of his 
Majesty’s Ministers was this:—that all 
Corporate bodies should in future consist 
of burgesses who were rate-payers, acs 
cording to the 
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6th section of this Bill; and 
that there should be no other burgesses 
or freemen whatsoever. Therefore, after 
the existing lives of freemen were extinct, 
there certainly would not be any freemen 
in any borough who would have a right to 
vote for Members of Parliament. 

Mr. Robinson understood the object of 
the Bill perfectly well. He was not com- 
plaining that existing freemen would be 
deprived of the right of voting for Mem- 
bers of Parliament ; but what he com- 
plained of was, that the descendants of 
those freemen having inchoate rights to be 
freemen, were attempted to be deprived of 
that right of voting. He considered ita 
most disingenuous course of proceeding on 
the part of any Minister, or any Cabinet 
whatever, to do that which the noble Lord 
and his colleagues were now doing. The 
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noble Lord himself just now admitted, 
that he and his colleagues of Earl Grey’s 
Governmentassented somewhat reluctantly 
to the admission of the rights of freemen 
under the Reform Bill, and that they did 
so because he considered it would smooth 
the passage of that Bill through Parlia- 
ment. The House was to understand, 
then, that the noble Lord’s political mo- 
rality consisted in this—that a Minister 
might state that he was willing to consent 
that certain rights should be preserved in 
order to get a Bill through both Houses 
of Parliament, and then having obtained 
that object, he might two years afterwards, 
come down to this House and endeavour 
to throw those very rights overboard. 
He cared not to what misrepresentations 
his conduct might subject him, but he 
never would be a party to proceedings 
that were alike disingenuous and dis- 
honourable. He should like to have 
asked the learned Attorney-General, if he 
had been in his place, whether those acts 
of usurpation, of which he had so loudly 
complained, were not known at the time 
of passing the Reform Bill as well as they 
were now? He denied altogether the 
corruption attributed solely to the freemen. 
He believed it was proved before the 
Ipswich Committee, that the larger portion 
of persons bribed were 10/. householders, 
and not freemen. But he should like to 
ask the noble Lord, upon what principle 
it was that he was so earnest in preserving 
the rights of another set of persons, whose 
claims could not be put in competition 
with those of the freemen of Corporations 
—he meant the rights of those persons 
whose names were on the Pension-list. 
How tender were the feelings exhibited by 
the noble Lord for the rights of individuals 
on that occasion. In conclusion, he 
thought that this clause would do more to 
shake public confidence in the proceed- 
ings of this House than any other measure 
that had been brought forward since 
he had had the honour of a seat in 
Parliament. 

Mr. Charles Buller said, some Gentle- 
men had complained that this Question 
was not brought forward in a proper and 
direct manner ; but, for his part, he could 
not understand how there could possibly 
be any equivocation in the course adopted. 
Was there any reason why his Majesty’s 
Ministers should endeavour to carry their 
object in an indirect manner; and even if 
they desired to do so, what possible hope 
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was there that they would escape the 
vigilance of those alert advocates whom 
they now saw so earnestly vindicating the 
poor man’s rights—rights so justly dear 
to him? There could be no motive, 
then, for Ministers to make such an 
attempt; and, certainly, the discussion 
which they had this night heard, proved 
that such an attempt would have been 
most monstrous indeed. These free- 
men were the worst features of our 
Representative system, and were a curse 
upon the new constituency. He could 
not refrain from expressing his surprise at 
the doctrines which had been advanced 
by noble Lords and hon. Gentlemen on 
the other side. He must confess that he 
began to feel great alarm for the stability 
of the Monarchical institutions of this 
country, when he observed the democratic 
tone which those noble Lords and hon. 
Gentlemen sometimes took. He thought 
that if the limited Monarchy of this empire 
should be superseded by a democratic 
Republic, it would be occasioned by the 
bidding which those noble Lords and hon. 
Gentleman seemed so much disposed to 
make for the sake of a little temporary 
popularity. When he heard the noble 
Lord (the Member for Liverpool) speaking 
of the rights of the poor man, he was re- 
minded of the time when he first had the 
honour of a seat in Parliament. He used 
then to hear Mr. Hunt (the Member for 
Preston) advocace the poor man’s rights. 
That hon. Member sat where the noble 
Lord was now seated; and the language 
which the noble Lord had this night used, 
when claiming for these poor men the 
right to vote, was exactly the language 
which Mr. Henry Hunt was wont to use 
in support of Universal Suffrage. Free- 
men were more open to corruption than 
any other class of voters; and he would 
refer to the evidence taken before the 
Municipal Corporation Commissioners in 
support of this proposition. In one 
borough it had been the usual prac- 
tice to chalk up the price of a vote 
on the shutters of the Committee-rooms. 
In another place the candidates used 
openly to give 15/. and a pig for a vote ; 
and the pig was paraded in the streets, 
decorated with the colours of the candi- 
dates who gave it. [‘*‘ Name, name!”] He 
was exceedingly sorry to disappoint hon. 
Gentlemen by not naming the places; but 
he begged to refer them to the four volumes 
of evidence which were accessible to all 
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[‘‘ Name, name !"]. If he were obliged to 
name the places, he would say that one 
of them was Nottingham and the other 
Maidstone. But while he mentioned 
these two names, he begged to say that 
there were three other instances of corrupt 
practices, of a much more remarkable 
character ; he alluded to Norwich, Ipswich, 
and Oxford. [The hon. Member quoted 
from the Report of the Corporation Com- 
missioners several specimens of the mis- 
behaviour of the freemen, and then con- 
tinued.] Were these men, he would ask, 
to be intrusted with the franchise ? Could 
it be said that this House would be in- 
fringing on the purity of the constitution 
by touching the rights of such voters as 
these? He called upon the House to 
take away this franchise, even on account 
of the freemen themselves, whom it de- 
graded, demoralized, and impoverished. 
But it was said, that a compact had been 
made at the passing of the Reform Bill, 
by which the rights of freemen were to be 
preserved. 
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made come forward and claim their bond. 


Let the House of Lords, if the compact | 


were with them, state that the only con- 
dition on which they agreed to the Re- 
form Bill was, that a particular class of 
voters should be kept up, who could be | 
corrupted by the money of the aristocracy. 
Yes; he would repeat, corrupted by the 
money of the aristocracy. Let not 
House suppose that this zeal to preserve 
the rights of freemen sprung purely out of 
regard to the poor man’s rights. No; 
this House—the country at large—could 
perceive that the only reason this cry was 
raised was, that the aristocracy might pre- 
serve the rights of men whose franchise 
they could purchase. 

Captain Berkeley was bound to say on 
behalf of those whom he represented, that 
if the Clause were carried, one half of his 
constituents would be at once disfran- 
chised, they being too the very class of per- 
sons on whom the franchise was conferred 
only two years ago. He should vote for 
the Amendment for the very reason which 
had been stated by the noble Lord the 
Member for Stroud, Lord John Russell— 
namely, that these freemen were allowed 
to retain their franchise under the Reform 
Bill for the mere purpose of enabling the 
then Government to conciliate, and to 
bring that Reform Bill to a successful ter- 
mination. As this argument was urged 
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when the Reform Bill was introduced, 
aud as he saw no reason for depriving 
the very same class of persons of their 
franchise now, he should support the 
Amendment. 

Lord Stanley said, that his right hon. 
Friend, the Member for Cumberland (Sir 
James Graham) had been charged with 
unfairness, in stating that the Clause indi- 
rectly accomplished an object which it 
sought to conceal. He (Lord Stanley) 
complained of it as an indirect mode of 
proceeding, for this reason, that the Bil 
now before the House professed to be a 
measure for the regulation of the Muni- 
cipal Corporations of England and Wales. 
An hon. Gentleman wko had just now 
spoken, following the example of other 
hon. Members of that House, had calum- 
niated, he would venture to say, the great 
body of the freemen of this country. Now 
he did not mean to contend that the free- 
men, as a class, had been or perhaps were 
either pure or immaculate, but then he be- 
lieved that no body of electors in the world 
was absolutely so; and this he would say, 
‘that be they as pure as perfection itself, 
or be they as foul andas base as they were 
represented to be even by the hon. and 
learned Attorney-General—be they alto- 
gether and exclusively fit to exercise elec- 
toral functions, or be they wholly and ut- 
terly 1 incapib le to exercise even the lowest 
'of those functions, to those functions the 
present measure did not propose to admit 
i them; from those functions it did not pro- 
pose to exclude them. They were not 
_now called upon to discuss the propriety 
of admitting them to exercise political 
functions. The question merely was, their 
‘fitness asa Municipal body. Then what 
became of the great and grave objection 
which had been urged against the class 
of voters coming under the denomination 
of freemen? Why, the objection after all 
merely amounted to this—that they were 
unfit to exercise a franchise which was not 
sought to be conferred upon them by this 
Bill for political purposes, but a franchise 
they were permitted to retain by another 
Bill for other purposes; that other mea- 
sures forming no part of the present dis- 
cussion. He stood upon the plain and 
simple ground that the rights of the free- 
men were solemnly g cuaranteed, as his no- 
ble Friend had said, to secure the 
passing of the Reform Bill. If that mea- 
sure of Reform were now sought to be 
rescinded, the fair and manly course was 
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to come down to that House and move its 
being rescinded by a separate and definite 
measure ; not for the ostensible purpose of 
conceding or taking away Municipal rights 
but avowedly for the purpose of again 
dealing with the franchise. His grounds 
of objection to the Clause as it stood, and 
his reasons for adopting in preference the 
Amendment which had been moved, were 
simply these—that what his Majesty’s 
Government proposed to do was unneces- 
sary for the object they professed to have 
in view ; that it was unjust, inasmuch as it 
was in direct opposition to their own 
solemn guarantee given two years ago, and 
if they sought to do away with that 
guarantee they ought to have done so di- 
rectly by a political measure—not indi- 
rectly and by a municipal one. 

Colonel Sththorp, amid confusion, ex- 
pressed his opinion that hon, Gentlemen 
opposite were afraid to hear the truth. 
He should be wanting in his duty to his 
constituents, if he could hear the Attorney- 
General abuse the freemen, as the curse of 
the country, and denounce the body cor- 
porate as a degraded and wretched race of 
people, without declaring the astonish- 
ment as well as the disgust, with which he 
had heard such a declaration from an in- 
dividual holding a high and important sta- 
tion in the House, and one whose transac- 
tions were always marked by liberality, 
candour, and decency. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard (Mr. C. Buller) had 
looked upon that side of the House, and 
talked about the noble Lord(Sandon) being 
favourable to democracy. How came hon. 

»Members upon that side of the House? 
Did they not vote against the rotten 
boroughs, as being an aristocratical part of 
the constitution ? It was to the democracy 
they looked for their seats ; and he thought 
that, to be consistent, those Gentlemen 
ought to be the very last to deprive that 
body of their rights to vote [great confu- 
sion; loud cries of Divide, Adjourn, Oh! 
Oh!) hon. Members would only detain 
themselves the longer. He was aware 
that that was the system of many Mem- 
bers on that side of the House, he had no 
desire to strain his voice to the wind; he 
tose merely for the purpose of protesting 
against the propriety of those observa- 
tions of the Attorney-General ; he consi- 
dered they were unworthy of his dignity 
and his station, and proved the obligation 
of the people to the Ministry of the Re- 
form Bill, who came against them with 
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such a Clause as that which had just 
been decided, and declared that sucha 
course as the present would never recon- 
cile the people to a Reforming Admnistra- 
tion. 

Mr. Winthrop Praed said, that although 
in fact this Amendment upon which the 
Committee were about to divide, was pre- 
cisely similar to one of which he had given 
notice, he had not yet addressed to the 
House one single observation in reference 
to it. He did not then mean to trespass 
upon the patience of the House, and he 
should only claim the privilege of asking 
the noble Lord one question. The House 
would bear hardly upon him if this privi- 
lege were denied him, considering that on 
the Amendment which he first introduced 
into the Committee on the preceding night 
he had hitherto been prevented from 
speaking. The hon. Member for Derby- 
shire (Mr. Gisborne) was in a great mea- 
sure the cause of this, as he had held out 
a threat that upon his Amendment he 
should ground a Motion relative to the 
freemen in Yarmouth. The question which 
he wished to put was, whether the names 
of the freemen whose rights it was pro- 
posed to continue, so far as regarded the 
election of Members of Parliament, were 
to be entered in the burgess roll, or ina 
separate list ? 

Lord John Russell replied, that with 
respect to the existing freemen, it was 
only necessary that their names should 
be enrolled upon a register, and continued 
upon it as long as they lived, according to 
the precedent of the first Reform Act. 
No new names would be entered on the 
register, and no difficulty, he imagined, 
could arise. 

Mr. Winthrop Praed suggested, that in 
that case the same machinery which was 
used with respect to the existing freemen 
might be applied to more remote rights. 

Lord John Russell was of opinion that 
the same machinery could not be applied 
to them, inasmuch as they could not be so 
easily ascertained. 

Mr. Gisborne rose to explain the cir- 
cumstances upon which the hon. Member 
for Yarmouth (Mr. Praed) had referred. 
A petition from Yarmouth having been 
put into his hands for presentation, he, 
according to the rules of courtesy, in- 
formed the hon. Member of his intention 
to present it, and at the same time to 
make a statement in reference to certain 
transactions in the late elections for that 
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borough. When he did present the peti- 
tion the Speaker said there could be no 
discussion, and, therefore, he withheld his 
statement rather than make it without 
giving the hon. Member an opportunity to 
reply. He then gave notice that he should 
make the statement when the hon. Member 
for Yarmouth brought forward his Amend- 
ment. Thatthe hon. Member never intro- 
duced, but delivered it over to the care of 
the hon. and learned Member for Exeter 
(Sir W. Follett), As the petition had 
nothing to do with the constituents of the 
late Solicitor-General he again refrained 
from making his statement. The Motion 
of the hon. and learned Member (Sir W. 
Follett) was, however, quite different to 
that of the hon. Member for Yarmouth. 
{[Mr. Praed: It is expressed in the very 
same terms.] It certainly was not so in 
the first instance, and he did not feel 
called upon to intrude on the debate. 
He never made a threat, but merely, out 
of courtesy, gave notice to the hon. Mem- 
ber of his intention to make a statement 
relative to his borough. 

Mr. Winthrop Praed felt it necessary to 
give a further explanation, as the hon. Mem- 
ber had not stated the whole of the cireum- 
stance. The hon. Member did announce 
to him that he intended to make a state- 
ment respecting the Yarmouth election, 
but when he presented his petition he 
postponed his statement till the House 
went into Committee. Finding that his 
hon. Friend, the Member for Exeter, had 
on the notice paper a Motion precisely the 
same as his he gave him precedence, and 
he fully expected that the hon. Member 
for Derbyshire would afterwards make his 
statement. He never conceived that the 
hon. Member was waiting for him per- 
sonally; it was he Mr. Praed, un- 
doubtedly, who was the waiting party. 

Mr. Arthur Trevor expressed his dis- 
gust at the foul charges which had been 
made against a body of men, who were 
condemned without a hearing. 

Mr. O'Connell hoped he might also ex- 
press his belief, without the appearance of 
egotism, that he was a true prophet. He 
had declared his conviction on the pre- 
ceding night, that so much affection had 
been expressed for the principle of the 
Bill as would ultimately very nearly de- 
Stroy its most valuable provisions ; and he 
really thought his prophecy would be 
pretty well accomplished if the Amend- 
Ment were agreed to, He was really 
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astonished at what had fallen from the 
noble Lord, the Member for Lancashire, 
and from the right hon. Baronet, the Mem- 
ber for Cumberland. Before the passing 
of the Reform Bill there existed two spe- 
cies of franchise; that arising from pro- 
perty, and that arising from municipal 
rights. By the first Reform Bill the fran- 
chise arising from municipal rights was 
considered so inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of Reform, that it was entirely 
abolished. To that first Reform Bill the 
noble Lord and the right hon. Baronet 
were both parties, and yet these were 
most valuable rights—most solemn _pri- 
vileges now; and they heard talk of dis- 
franchising a considerable portion of the 
people of England. Why, what had been 
the improvement in these freemen since 
the introduction of the first Reform Bill ? 
—what increase of knowledge had they 
displayed, or what greater sense of the 
importance of the function vested in them 
had they evinced? They had not done 
themselves any very great honour before 
Committees of that House, and in ad- 
dition, the Report of the Corporation 
Commission, distinctly charged them 
with having been guilty of the grossest 
and vilest corruption. The right hon. 
Baronet had said, that the ground on 
which the provisions of the Reform 
Bill were made so extensive was, that it 
should not be necessary to increase or ex- 
tend those provisions at a future period, 
When was this declaration made to which 
the right hon. Baronet adverted ? When, 
but at the time of the opening speech on 
the first Reform Bill—when, but at the 
very time when these rights were abso- 
lutely annihilated. [Lord Stanley: It was 
said by Lord Grey in 1834.] It was said 
in this House in 1831, and the Minister 
who brought forward the Reform Bill ex- 
pressly stated that the Ballot and the 
shortening the duration of Parliaments 
were open questions. The noble Lord, 
the Member for Liverpool, had talked in 
most patriotic and sympathizing terms of 
the rights of the poor. Would the noble 
Lord who was so anxious to preserve 
those rights unimpaired consent to di- 
minish the amount of the elective qualifi- 
cation from 10/. to 5/. If the noble Lord 
would do this, he would be content to 
give him some credit for his sincerity ; but 
knowing, as he did, how convenient it was, 
not of course to the noble Lord, but to 
others, that freemen should be bought and 
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sold, he could not give him any very great ; 


credit for his wish to preserve the poor 
freemen. In fact he considered the sup- 
port of such men was no evidence of a 
desire to extend the franchise. [Lord 
Sandon: 1 never expressed any such de- 
sire.}] He had never accused the noble 
Lord of any such desire, because a large 
addition to the number of voters would 
defeat the ends for which a small body of 
freemen were stickling. Now, let him 
ask, what was to be the nature of this 
franchise? Not a municipal franchise, 
for it was excluded from the corporation, 
and it was certainly not a franchise of 
property. It was a nondescript kind of 
manufacture fashioned by the noble Lord 
(Lord Stanley) and the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir James Graham), probably for the 
purpose of perpetuating the Reform Bill. 
It was once excluded from the Reform 
Bill as something foreign to the Consti- 
tution. Were they to keep up this 
anomaly—to protect men who confessedly 
were beings of bargain and sale. He insinu- 
ated no motives—he charged no purposes. 
Why? Because it was not necessary for 
him to do so. They had heard of a bar- 
gain. A bargain! With whom? Was 
that bargain made with the other House— 
was ita bargain with the House of Peers? 
What had the House of Peers to do 
with the representation of the people 
in that House? Talk to him of preserving 
the Constitution, and of constitutional 
principles; and tell him, in the same 
breath, of a bargain made with the House 
of Peers! They extorted from that House 
their nomination boroughs, in order to 
give the people the right of representation ; 
and what were they told now? Why, it 
seemed a bargain had been made with 
that same House of Peers, that they 
should retain a portion of their power 
through the instrumentality of those very 
freemen; and the object and effect of the 
Amendment was to give the Peers—not a 
direct power of nomination—but an indi- 
rect power of nomination by means of the 
grossest bribery and the worst corruption. 
The object of retaining these freemen was, 
to have nomination boroughs indirectly. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
thought he had got over a great difficulty, 
but he had altogether failed. He alluded 
to the situation in which those voters 
would be whose rights were preserved. 
These were not to be members of the 
corporate body in future, and there was 
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no arrangement for ascertaining their 
right of freedom, their servitude, or their 
right of marriage. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman fancied he had drawn the 
noble Lord into a dilemma, by asking him 
how he meant to keep up the rights of 
the present freemen. The answer was 
obvious—by going before the Barrister, 
and showing their right of continuing it. 
But how could those who were to be 
entitled only tu vote for Members of Par- 
liament show their right? It was said, 
that this was an indirect mode of getting 
rid of the freemen, although the great 
complaint was, that it was direct enough. 
But they who really acted indirectly were 
the professed lovers of the Bill, who re- 
sorted to this method of getting rid of the 
best parts of the Bill—of weakening its 
provisions—of degrading it in the eyes of 
the community—and converting a har- 
binger of peace into a fruitful source of 
dissension. The hon. Member for South- 
wark had had more than one argument 
raised by others on what he stated as to 
the effect of the Amendment being to 
create a new species of Corporate right, 
which would hold out an incitement to 
the people to make it a basis of Parlia- 
mentary Representation. The House was 
told to retain the freemen on account of 
his having used that argument. But let 
hon. Gentlemen, on the opposite side, 
consider that the preservation of this 
right to the freemen would act as a sti- 
mulant to every burgess paying taxes to 
demand the right to vote, and thus the 
necessity for a further reform would be 
increased. The hon. Member concluded, 
by calling on the House to reject the 
Amendment, 

The Committee divided on the original 
Clause; Ayes 278, Noes 232: Majority 
46. 
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Price, 8S. G. 

Price, R. 

Pringle, A. 

Pusey, Philip 
Rae, Sir Wm. Bart. 
Reid, Sir J. Rae 
Richards, J. 
Rickford, W. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Ross, Charles 
Rushbrook, R. 
Russell, Charles 
Sanderson, R. 
Sandon, Lord 
Scarlett, Hon. R. C. 
Scott, Sir E. 
Scourfield, W. H. 
Shaw, F. 
Sheppard, T. 
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Sibthorp, Col. 
Sinclair, G, 
Smith, A. 
Smyth, SirG, H. Bart. 
Somerset, ord EF. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, E. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, Sir M. S. Bt. 
Stewart, P. M. 
Stormont, Lord 
Sturt, H. C. 
Tennent, J. E. 
Thomas, Col, 
‘Thompson, Col. 
Thompson, W. 
Trench, Sir Frederick 
Trevor, Hon. G, R. 
Trevor, Hon. Arthur 
Twiss, H. « 
Tyrrell, Sir J. T. Bart. 
Vere, Sir C. B. Bart. 
Verner, Col. 
Vernon, Granville H. 
Vesey, lon. Thomas 
Vivian, J. E. 
Vyvyan, Sir R. R. 
Wakley, T. 
Wall, C. B. 
Walpole, Lord 
Welby, G. E. 
Weyland, R. 
Whitmore, T. C. 
Wilbraham, Hon. R. 
Williams, William 
Williams, Robert 
Williams, T. P. 
Wodehouse, H. 
Wood, Thomas 
Wortley, Hon. J. S. 
Wyndham, Wadham 
Wynn, C. W. 
Yorke, E. T, 
Young, J. 
Young, G.F. 
Young, Sir W. L. 
TELLER, 
Clerk, Sir G, Bart. 


Paired Off. 


Archdall, Mervyn 
Berkeley, Hon. G. C, 
Browne, Dominick 
Brudenell, Lord 
Campbell, W. F. 
Cole, Viscount 
Eaton, J. 

Feilden, W. 


Fremantle, Sir T. F. 
Geary, Sir W. R. P. 
Hume, Joseph 
Knatchbull, Sir E, 
Owen, H. 

Smyth, Sir H. 
Tynte, Col. 


Amendment rejected. 

The question being put, That the Clause 
stand part of the Bill, 

Mr. Arthur Trevor, amidst loud mani- 
festations of impatience, rose to address 


the House. 


He could not help thinking 


that the decision which the Committee 
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had just come to, was one which could 
not fail to carry with it a very powerful 
effect throughout the country. [Loud 
Cheers from the Ministerial side.| Hon. 
Members opposite might cheer, but he 
wanted to know whether their cheers 
would be redoubled when he told them 
that the Clause would show the country 
what the professed friends of Reform were 
capable of, show them in their true 
colours, and show it that those who pro- 
fessed to uphold the rights of the people 
were the very persons who, in a most con- 
founded and unfair manner, invaded the 
rights of a body of men, whose origin even 
the antiquarian researches of the Attorney- 
General, had not enabled him to trace. 
[Uproar, and cries of ‘* Adjourn,” 
“ Spoke.”| Gentlemen might be assured 
that he was not to be put down by noise 
and clamour. He was doing his duty as 
an independent Member, and he would 
explain his vote. He would not detain 
the House longer than necessary, but he 
protested against the system of putting 
down Gentlemen merely because they 
differed from hon. Gentlemen opposite in 
their opinions. In any vote he gave in 
that House, he was as much accountable 
to his constituents as any hon. Member 
opposite, and he would never see the 
right of a body of men who had never 
done aught to render them deserving of 
the imputations which had been fixed 
upon them by that decision taken away 
without to the utmost of his power resist- 
ing, Let him ask hon. Members oppo- 
site what had that body which it was too 
much the fashion to decry—what had 
they done? Why did not the noble Lord, 
the Home Secretary, come down with a 
Bill to amend that part of the Reform 
Act which related to the freemen with 
this preamble. ‘ Whereas certain gross 
corruptions have been proved against this 
body of men, therefore they shall no 
longer retain their franchise at all.” Let 
him ask hon. Members opposite, could 
they hope to retain that popularity, aye, 
and mob popularity of which they had 
always been so proud, [‘* Oh, oh!” and 
great interruption.| Clamour might pre- 
vail for awhile, but the public would 
show that there was such a thing as 
common sense and common justice, and a 
feeling that there ought to be those there 
who would protect the rights of the poor 
as well as the rich, and let hon. Members 
know in what light they were viewed 
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throughout the country. He had the 
honour to present a petition yesterday, 
signed by numbers of his constituents, 
deprecating that invasion of their rights, 
not one of whom would not, if necessary, 
appear before the House, and court the 
strictest investigation. Were they to be 
brought round by the pitiful arguments 
of the bribery which had been discovered 
at Ipswich, Norwich, and other place, 
foreign to every principle of justice ? 
Were not equal excesses to be found 
among other classes of persons which hon. 
Members on that side took good care to 
suppress? All he could say was, that if 
that Clause passed the Committee, there 
was an end to all security for property, 
and the success of that Clause would con- 
stitute that House the executioners of 
fraud and violence. [Uproar.] Hon. 
Members would only be detained longer : 
he was determined not to be put down. 
Hon. Members could not establish the 
facts which they pretended to believe, 
that the freemen were that wretched race 
of beings which his Majesty’s Attorney- 
General represented them to be. He 
hoped he was not the representative of 
such a large body of freemen, as he could 
not force them under such circumstances, 
and he hoped for their sakes, that there 
were not many hon. Members opposite 
similarly situated. The proceedings of 
the House that night would not pass un- 
heeded. Let him add, that it was nothing 
more nor less than as great a measure of 
spoliation, as if a decree from the House 
was to take the tithes from the lay-impro- 
priator of Woburn Abbey. He should 
always deem the Clause as most unjusti- 
fiable. It was taking away the rights of a 
body of men merely because they were 
unfortunate, and if it were to pass finally 
into a law, it would be positively a dis- 
grace to jurisprudence. They were nomi- 
nally the guardians of the public, but they 
were acting little better than plunderers. 
[Great confusion.] If he had strength 
equal to his feelings, he would goon much 
longer, but he would not trespass longer 
on the House. Whatever might be the 
result of his effort, if he stood alone, he 
would quit the House with the proud sa- 
tisfaction of having done his duty; of 
having pleaded the cause of justice and of 
truth, the cause which it was the bounden 
duty of British Senators to uphold. He 
begged to move, ‘“‘ That the Clause be 
expunged,” 
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Mr. Hughes Hughes said, that at that 
late hour, and after so lengthened a dis- 
cussion on this Clause, he might not have 
troubled the Committee but for some ob- 
servations of the hon. and learned Member 
for Liskeard (Mr. C. Buller) upon the 
freemen of the city which he had had the 
honour of representing in that House for 
four succeeding Parliaments. But he con- 
ceived he should be altogether unworthy 
of the honourable station in which his 
constituents had placed him, if he omitted 
to declare that the attack of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was altogether unjus- 
tifiable ; and that, returned to that House 
as he (Mr. Hughes Hughes) was at the 
last election by a number of votes con- 
siderably greater than ever before polled 
for a candidate at any election of Members 
for Oxford, he was also returned at a less 
expense than any former Representative 
of that city after a contested election. The 
freemen of Oxford were entitled in them- 
selves, and to hand down unimpaired to 
their posterity, many valuable privileges ; 
among others, he might mention rights of 
Common and pasture upon a track of land 
adjoining the city, 476 acres in extent, 
upon which the poorer class of freemen 
were in the habit of grazing cattle—rights 
of fishing of considerable advantage—free- 
dom from toll throughout all England— 
and a variety of charitable bequests, to be 
distributed by way of ‘gift or loan in 
favour of freemen, their children, and 
widows, to some of which he had already 
that evening taken occasion to allude. 
Now, of all these, after a hard and suc- 
cessful struggle for their preservation, in 
which’ he (Mr. Hughes Hughes) took an 
active part during the discussions under 
the Reform Bill, together with the still 
more valuable privilege of the elective 
franchise, considered to have been per- 
petuated by it, this iniquitous clause sought 
to deprive all but the present holders, and 
that, too, without establishing any charge 
whatever of corruption against them. The 
noble Lord, the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, had indeed told the 
House, that when the evidence taken be- 
fore the Ipswich Election Committee 
should be laid upon the Table (and it was 
promised to-morrow) that such an expo- 
sure of bribery and corruption, on the part 
of freemen, would be made as fully to 
justify their disfranchisement, or at any 
rate the extinction of that class of voters 
for the future; and the hon, and learned 
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Member for Liskeard had also adverted to 
the case of the freemen of Ipswich. Now 
it had been his misfortune to sit for forty- 
one days on that Committee, of which, he 
believed, he had not been an inattentive 
or inactive Member, and he would boldly 
challenge the noble Lord, and the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, to make good 
their statements from the printed evidence. 
To almost every witness who appeared be- 
fore the Committee to establish a case of 
bribery, he had himself put the question 
whether the party charged with that of- 
fence voted as a freeman or a 10/. house- 
holder, and he was sure the evidence 
would bear him out in the assertion, that 
if there were six of the one class there 
were half a dozen of the other, so that 
even the Ipswich case would not furnish 
an argument in favour of the proposed 
enactment, which he did not hesitate to 
denounce as one of spoliation and robbery, 

Lord John Russell said, that the Com- 
mittee had been the whole night discus- 
sing this and another Clause, and he 
thought it had been quite sufficiently con- 
sidered. The only question then before 
them was, whether they should adopt the 
Clause or not? He should, for his part, 
consider it his duty to press the Com- 
mittee to dispose of it. 

Mr. Winthrop Praed would put it to his 
hon. Friend whether he could hope for a re- 
versal of the decision to which the Com- 
mittee had already come ? 

Mr. Trevor withdrew his Motion; he 
would repeat it upon the bringing up of 
the Report. 

The Clause was agreed to. 

The House resumed, the Committee to 
sit again to-morrow. 


EccrestasticaL Courts.] The At- 
torney-General moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill to alter the law with respect to 
the Ecclesiastical Courts. 

Colonel Sibthorp opposed the Motion 
in consequence of the lateness of the hour. 
It appeared to him that there was some- 
thing like a collusion between the late and 
the present Attorney-General with respect 
to the Bill on this subject. 

The Attorney-General remarked that 
the Bill had been recommended by a Com- 
mission, of which the Ecclesiastical Judges 
were members, and, therefore, it could not 
be considered a measure of a party. 

Leave given. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


‘ednesday, June 24, 1835. 


MinvuTEs.] Bills. 
tion; Highways. 

Petitions presented. By the Bishop of LicHFiELD and 
Coventry, from Birmingham, against Drunkenness; 
from Starcliffe, for the Better Observance of the Sabbath. 
—By Lord BrouGuam, from the Mechanics’ Institute at 
Greenock, in favour of the Bill for Erecting Public In- 
stitutions; from Bristol, against the Sale of Beer Act; 
from Bathgate, against the Grant for Building Churches in 
Scotland; from Greenock, against the Impressment of 
Seamen’s Bill.—By Lord Kenyon, from Churley, for 
Alterations in the Factories’ Regulations’ Act; from 
Northam, for Protection to the Established Church.—By 
the Dukes of BucciguGH and RicHMonD, and the Earl of 
Ross_YN, from a Number of Places,—for Protection to 
the Church of Scotland. 


Read a second time :—Prisons Regula- 


AsstsTANT CLERK.|] Viscount Mel- 
bourne, in pursuance of the notice which 
he had given on Monday, said he should 
propose to adopt a certain course of pro- 
ceeding, in consequence of the change 
which had lately taken place at their 
Lordships’ Table. In the Report formerly 
made on this subject, it was proposed 
that when a change occurred among 
the officers, the whole matter of the ap- 
pointments should be considered. He under- 
stood that the best course to be adopted to 
carry into effect that recommendation, 
would be to revive the Select Committee 
of 1824 and 1826. He should therefore 
move to revive the Committee, and that 
some noble Lords should be added to the 
number. ‘The noble Lord accordingly 
moved that the Select Committee appointed 
in 1824 and 1826, to consider of the pro- 
ceedings relative to the office of Clerk 
Assistant of the Parliament be revived, 
and that the Committee be instructed to 
inquire and report upon the several matters 
relating to the offices of this House, as re- 
commended by a Committee appointed on 


the 12th of August, 1824, in the event of 


a vacancy in the Clerks at the Table. 
Committee appointed. 


Tue Eart or Devon.] Viscount 
Melbourne understood that the noble 
Baron opposite had last night given notice, 


on the part of the noble Duke (Duke of 


Wellington), that the noble Duke would 
this day move an acknowledgment of the 
services of the noble individual who had 
lately had a seat at the Table of this 
House. He had just now spoken on the 
subject to the noble Duke, who had ex- 
pressed an opinion to him, that in conse- 
quence of the situation which he filled, the 
Motion would look best coming from him, 
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He himself should have been more satisfied 
if the Motion had been made by the noble 
Duke, whose experience, as a Member of 
the House, was greater than his own, and 
whose recommendation would have had 
proportionate weight with their Lordships. 
The noble Duke having been longer in 
that House than himself, had had more 
opportunities of observing the conduct of 
the Earl of Devon, in his official situation 
in that House, and was therefore, better 
able than himself to speak as to the merits 
of that noble Lord. He could have wished, 
toc, that the Motion had fallen into the 
hands of some of the noble and learned 
Lords who administered the judicial business 
of that House, and who would, of course, 
be more able than himself to appreciate the 
conduct of the late Clerk-Assistant. It 
was unnecessary fer him, with respect to 
this subject, to expatiate on the high legal 
knowledge, the great standing at the Bar, 
or the Parliamentary experience of the 
noble Earl, which had rendered himself 
peculiarly fit for the office he held, and 
which had enabled him to give their Lord- 
ships that assistance in the business of the 
House, which those who had the best op- 
portunity of witnessing, most duly appre- 
ciated. While he said this of the ability of 
the late Clerk-Assistant, he was happy to 
be able to add, that there was but one 
opinion with respect to the courtesy of the 
noble Earl, and his constant readiness to 
afford every means of information within 
his power, and his wish to render that in- 
formation available. The noble Viscount 
then moved the following Resolution :— 
** That this House thinks it right to record 
the just sense which its Members entertain 
of the great ability, diligence and integrity, 
with which the Earl of Devon executed 
the important duties of his office, while 
Clerk-Assistant of this House.” 

The Duke of Wellington said, that the 
present Motion was more properly pre- 
sented to their Lordships by the noble 
Viscount opposite, than it would be by 
himself, as the noble Viscount was at the 
head of the Government; but except for 
that reason, he should himself have been 
happy to present to their Lordships’ notice, 
for he had every reason personally to be 
satisfied with the conduct of the Earl of 
Devon at the time that the noble Earl was 
Clerk-Assistant in that House. During 
the whole of that time, the noble Earl 
gave the utmost possible satisfaction by his 
great attention to the duties of his import- 
ant office. 

20 
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Lord Lyndhurst said, that it was hardly 
necessary for him to express his entire con- 
currence with the Resolution proposed to 
their Lordships. During the time that 
he had the honour of a seat in that House, 
he had had a full opportunity of observing 
the merits of the noble Earl. It was not 
only for his general intelligence and ac- 
tivity in the ordinary business of that 
House, but for his more important and 
valuable assistance in the judicial business of 
it that the House and the public were in- 
debted to the noble Earl. He most wil- 
lingly bore his testimony to the merits of 
the noble Earl, whom he believed entitled 
to the gratitude of the House and the 
thanks of the country. He had great 
pleasure in adding, that he had this morn- 
ing seen that noble and learned Earl who 
had so long presided over that House, and 
who desired him to express his opinion of 
the great merits of the noble Earl. 

Lord Brougham said, that he should be 
wanting in duty to the noble Earl, to 
their Lordships, and to his own feelings, 
if he did not express his entire concurrence 
in what had fallen from the noble Lord 
who preceded him. He had an opportunity 
during five Sessions in that House, one of 
them, the Session of 1831, being unex- 
ampled in length and in the amount of 
legal business dispatched, of observing the 
merits of the late Clerk-Assistant, not 
merely as a Clerk in Parliamentary busi- 
ness, but asthe Register of the decisions of 
that High Court of Appeal. All the duties 
of his office were performed by the noble 
Earl, not only with that integrity which 
might be expected from him, but with in- 
dustry unexampled, and with zeal toadegree 
which hardly any other person had equalled. 
To such a degree did the noble Earl’s zeal 
and industry carry him, that he believed 
the noble Earl was in possession of an 
accurate and valuable note of every one 
case at law or in equity which had come 
before that House from England, Scotland, 
or Ireland during the ten years that he 
had held the office. His praises of the 
noble Earl were therefore not confined to 
generals, but extended to particulars. He 
should add another’ circumstance, not 
known to all their Lordships, namely, that 
a great sacrifice was made by his noble 
Friend on becoming the Clerk-Assistant 
in their Lordships’ House. His noble 
Friend was not taken from the situation 
of a briefless barrister to that which 
was an emolument or preferment, or 
from a situation of small and uncertain 
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income to one of considerable amount 
and of certainty, but from a situation in 
which he had secured to him for life a 
handsome income. He had left the situa- 
tion of a Master in Chancery, the income 
of which was considerably greater than 
that which he got as Clerk-Assistant. If 
he had continued in that office he would 
have been now entitled—not that he sought 
for it—to a large retiring pension. This 
was a moment when they ought not to 
show that they were forgetful of such cir- 
cumstances. So well qualified for the 
office as the noble Earl was, he should fee! 
that their loss was irreparable but for one 
circumstance, namely, that those qualifica- 
tions and that knowledge from which their 
Lordships had derived so much assistance 
when the noble Earl was Clerk- Assistant, 
would be available to them now that the 
noble Earl had become one of the Judges of 
that high Court. He had reason to know, 
from the habits of business and patriotic 
spirit of his noble Friend, that he would be 
ready to give them that assistance, and 
more valuable could not be had. He 
begged pardon for trespassing thus on their 
Lordships’ notice, but he could not refrain 
from paying this tribute to the merits of 
his noble Friend. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury was unwilling 
to give a silent vote on the subject, but he 
should not detain their Lordships’ further 
than by saying, that he entirely concurred 
in the Resolution. 

The Earl of Abingdon also expressed his 
entire and cordial concurrence. 

Lord Denman said, that not having 
filled his present office for any length of 
time, he feared that the short period during 
which he had held it hardly gave him the 
right of saying anything on the subject of 
the Resolution. He had, therefore, paused 
for a moment before he addressed their 
Lordships, but upon higher ground he felt 
that he ought not to hesitate, and that in 
justice to himself he could not consent to 
be excluded from bearing testimony to the 
great talent, the courtesy, and the excellent 
temper with which the noble Earl had dis- 
charged the duties of his important office. 

Resolution agreed to nemine dissentiente. 
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Wednesday June 24, 1835. 


Minutes.] Bills. Read a third time :—Merchant Seamen; 
Roman Catholic Marriages ; Dominica Indemnity.—Read 
a second time :—Sugar Duties’; Soap Duties’ Drawback ; 
Weights and Measures. 

Petitions presented. By Sir Georae STrrRicKLAND, Major 
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BeavciERK, and Mr. Scuo.grrELD, from several Places, | painful sense of the mischievous effects and 
— for Remitting the Sentence on the Dorchester Labourers. | tl xtreme injustice of tl = ak 
—By Mr. W. Duncombe, from the Clergy of Catterie | a — reme injus ice O 1€ present system 
and Richmond, for Protection to the Protestant Church of | Of the Established Church of Ireland ; and 
acta gp let anger er wie eo against | they expressed a wish that the surplus 
Machinery for Spinning and Weaving.—By Mr. ScHoLr- | = ore ape ; 6 p 
FIELD, Yd Birmingham, in rie of the Municipal | wealth with which the ( hurc h of Ireland 
Corporations’ Bill; and for Reform of the Church of |; Was NOW endowed, might, with a due re- 
Ireland.—By Viscount Grimston, from Great Berkhamp- gard to existing interests, be appropriated 


stead, for Inquiry into the Application of the Funds of to suel ee al leak: contin: Si 
the Grammar School] there.—By Mr. Duepaxe, from | ‘2 SUCH Purposes as Mg it best soothe the 


Sutton Coldfield, against the Corporation Commissioners; | Wounded spirit, and provide for the intel- 
from three Places, against the Importation of French | Jeetual wants of the people of ITreland. 


Ribands.—By Mr. Gisborne, from Great Yarmouth, in | ‘That considering freedom in matters of 
favour of—and by the same and Mr. Hume, from two | ere ‘ 5 AN ane 


Places, against—the Municipal Corporations’ Bill.—By | religion among the dearest and most sacred 


Messrs. GisBORNE and Divert, from four Places,—for | rights ot Englishmen, they claimed a full, 
the Repeal of the Duty on Newspaper Stamps.—By Lord | f ere le se, L participati tae Soe 1) national 
Esrincton, Mr. GisBorne, and Mr. BARNARD, from ng ae nis aoe par — ae eS nationa 
several Places,—for the Repeal of the Duty on Spirit { Institutions, and in particular, unrestricted 
Licenses.—By Sir OswaLp Mosixy, from Worcester and | admission into the English Universities ; 


Barrow, for the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By | | cated Si a : > 
Siok Seesans tensies, fiat iene, for inaies te | ® complete and unqualified exemption from 


Law relating to Heaped Measures.—By Mr. BUCKINGHAM, | Church-rates, and a civil registration of 
Mr. Witks, and Mr. Puitie J. Mites, from several | births, deaths, and marriages, leaving the 
Places,—against Drunkenness.—By Sir Epwarp Copb-| 04s: So ee PRP OCTR ak a ce 
RINGTON, from Devonport, against the undue influence parties, in Cases of marriage, to supe add, 
Exercised by the Officers of the Dock-Yard at the late | Such religious ceremonies as they might 
ig oo a Wixks, from a Protestant Association, | think proper. That, at the same time, they 
in favour of Religious Liberty, and against the Grant | . |. : en . ETS . EDS 
for Building Churches in Scotland. —Ry Captain Pecuent, | Fe 1Mpre ssed with the wisdom of so seeking 
from several Places, for a more Equal Assessment to the | the redress of their grievances as not to 
Land-tax.—By Sir oe Burvs7T, from two Parishes | aid the intrigues of enemies, nor embarrass 
in Westminster, and by Mr, W. Mixes, from Wellington ee a Le — 9 Tha 
Gomereet),—agnluet the Imprisonment for Debt Bill.—By tried and faithful friends. The hon. 
Mr. Hume, from the Debtors in Prisons of London and | Member, in supporting the petition, said 
noo oon age gear aga gli ee ae that although he would not go into any 
from Perth, for Dissolving the Convention of Royal Sree ‘¢ : ae Be! a ee 
Burghs; also for an Alteration of the Criminal Law.—By discussion of the matters contained im it, 
Major Cummine Bruce, and Mr. Rosert FerGuson, he could not refrain from expressing his 
from Laggan and Marnact, for Protection to the Church | great satisfaction that a petition conceived 


of Seotland.—By Mr. Hume, from the Magistrates of | = . : sos ys ee = 
Middlesex, for the Repeal of a part of the Act 25th | 22 5° liberal a spirit, and so different from 


George 2nd; from Framlingham, against the Imprison- | the tone which characterized a petition 
ment of John Childs.—By Mr. L. Hopexs, from the | presented from some inhabitants of the same 


Farmers of Tunbridge, for Relief; from Tunbridge-Wells, i i ta < ee 
in favour of the Medway Navigation Bill—By Mr. F. town a night oF Sar ee should be now 


Snaw, from Grange Clare, against Allowing any Indi- laid before the House. It evinced a most 
vin to Vote at Rictions whe — not — up all his | gratifying change of popular feeling in a 
Thy Monthy ru the Eesti fom Lower great. town, which, not many years since, 
| had disgraced itself by the most bigoted 
Corporation Rerorm.] Mr. Schole- | fanaticism and intolerance, and hatred of 
field presented a Petition from Birmingham, | everything that was liberal. As property 
agreed to at a public meeting, and signed | was a point so much dwelt upon, he was 
by not less than 12,900 persons in six days, | prepared to say, that there was as much, or 
without any persons going round to obtain | more property, on the liberal side of the 
signatures. The hon. Member, after | question, than on the other. The peti- 
stating that many more signatures would | tioners finally expressed their fear that the 
have been appended had there been time | Church question being made a mere money 
enough, and reading a letter from the High | matter, would have the effect of injuring 
Bailiff in testimony of the immense number | the interests of religion to a most dan- 
and respectability of the meeting, and the | gerous extent. He moved that the petition 
good order observed by them, proceeded to ; be laid on the Table. 
state the contents of the petition to the) Mr. Thomas Attwood supported the 
following effect. The petitioners com-'! prayer of the petition. He agreed in every 
plained.—“ That Corporate funds had been | thing which had fallen from his colleague 
squandered in exerting a sinister influence | and could testify from personal knowledge 
in the choice of Parliamentary represent- that many of the petitioners were most 
atives ; and then requested that a search- | respectable men. 
ing reform into such corporate institutions} Mr. Ward also supported it, and ex- 





might be adopted by the House. That, pressed his gratification that the stigma 
they were impressed with a strong and which the petition presented from Bir- 
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mingham on Monday night, was calculated 
to throw upon that influential town, was 
now so triumphantly removed. 

Mr. Potter said, he remembered the 
time, shortly after the riots, when in Bir- 
mingham any one who expressed himself in 
favour of the least liberality, whether in 
civil or religious matters, was sure to be 
scouted from every class of society. The 
petition now presented evinced that a 
gratifying and honourable change had 
taken place in popular feeling and intelli- 
gence. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


BERKHAMSTEAD Scuoot.] Lord Grim- 
ston then said, he had a petition to present 
from the inhabitants of Great Berkham- 
stead, Hertfordshire, praying for the inter- 
ference of the House in a case of great 
abuse. In the reign of Henry 8th, a 
grammar-school was founded at Berkhamp- 
stead, for the training of 144 children in 
“all useful learning,” and endowed with 
revenues which now amounted to not less 
than 600/. a year. The House, however, 
would be astonished and indignant at hear- 
ing thatthe charitable purposesof the founder 
were wholly without effect; for that in- 
stead of 144 children being educated at this 
school, for a long period of time none at all 
had been allowed to receive the benefits of 
the charity, and even now but half-a-dozen 
were admitted to it. The master of it, 
Dr. Dupre (who with an under-master of 
his own appointment, were sole trustees of 
the charity), was rector of a parish in Lin- 
colnshire, and had wholly absented himself 
from the place, nor had there been any 
visible under-master to supply his place. 
The noble Lord moved, that the petition 
be referred to the Committee on Public 
Charities. 

Mr. Alston said, that the revenues of the 
charity were much nearer 800/. a year than 
600/. From 1811, the time Dr. Dupre 
succeeded his father in the mastership of the 
school, to 1832, the reverend Gentleman 
had wholly absented himself from the school, 
or rather school-room, for during the whole 
period there were neitherscholars nor under- 
master. In these twenty-one years not less 
asum than 15,645/. was received on. ac- 
count of the charity, and paid over to Dr. 
Dupre as trustee. How was this large 
amount disposed of ? By the terms of the 
charter of charity its funds were to be 
appropriated to the education of “ 144 chil- 
dren in all useful learning ;” and if after 
this purpose was fulfilled there remained any 
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surplus, such surplus was to be applied to 
the use of the distressed poor of Berkham- 
stead. Had the funds been so applied? 
Certainly not? From a statement, col- 
lected, drawn up, and signed by the hon. 
Granville Ryder, and several other Gentle- 
men, the annexation of whose names at once 
proved the unquestionable correctness of the 
document, it appeared that this 15,645/. 
had been disbursed in the following items: 

—Master’s salary, 5,993/.; repairs of the 
school-room and incidental expenses, 2,152/. 
undermaster’s salary, 2,992/. ; law expenses 
arising out of an investigation of the case, 
2,7001. and a surplus of 1,808. Upon 
these items he would hanes, that neither 
master, nor under-master, had made his ap- 
pearance on one single occasion, during the 
whole course of twenty years, although Dr. 
Dupre had a letter of licence from his] living 
in Lincolnshire on the pretence of his 
having to fulfil the duties of this master- 
ship; that the law expenses were incurred 
solely in consequence of their gross miscon- 
duct and neglect ; and that of the surplus, 
not one farthing had been paid to the poor 
of the parish according to the terms of the 
charter. In 1832, Dr. Dupre had come to 
an arrangement with the parishioners to 
open the school in the terms of the endow- 
ment, but he had shortly after refused to 
stand by this agreement ; and at this mo- 
ment, instead of 144 children being edu- 
cated ‘in all useful learning,” there were 
but nine boys in the school, and to these 
Dr. Dupre refused to teach anything but 
Latin and Greek. The ¢ase was one of 
gross abuse and excited general indig- 
nation in the county, and he trusted the 
House would interfere in the matter. 

Mr. Ward said, that this was not only 
a crying grievance in itself, but it formed 
one of a class of abuses which called for im- 
mediate and effectual remedy. If anything 
had been wanting to show the absolute ne- 
cessity of such an inquiry as that moved 
for the other night by the hon. Member for 
Southwark, the present petition supplied 
the deficiency in most unanswerable lan- 
guage. One of the items detailed by the 
hon. Member was “ 2,992/. salary to an 
under-master.” Now it was a singular 
feature in the case, that the existence of 
any under-master at all, was matter of very 
strong suspicion. At least no such person 
had honoured the school-room with his at- 
tendance, except, indeed, on one occasion, 
when Dr. Dupre, being challenged to pro- 
duce his under-master, a gentleman from 
Cheltenham was, by the reverend head- 
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master introduced to the parishioners as his 
under-master, and went through the duties 
of that office for three weeks, after which 
arduous labour he went away, and was seen 
or heard of no more. ‘The “ garnishing of 
the King’s subjects with all kinds of useful 
knowledge,” which the school charter de- 
scribed as the object of its endowment, had, 
indeed, been a matter so little attended to, 
that not a single child had fora long period 
of time derived the slightest advantage from 
the charity. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that it gave him in- 
finite pain to add his testimony to the fact, 
that very gross abuse had been committed 
in this case, and he regretted it the more, 
since the person of whose misconduct there 
was but too much reason to complain be- 
longed to a body which he held in the 
highest respect. It was beyond a doubt 
that the misconduct of Dr. Dupre had 
wholly destroyed the great benefits which 
would otherwise have been derived from this 
charity. He did not, however, conceive 
that the object of the petitioners would 
be attained by having this petition referred 
to the Committee suggested by the noble 
Lord, nor did he think such reference con- 
sistent with the forms of the House. The 
case in question not having been investi- 
gated by the Commissioners, there was no 
evidence to lay before the Committee, 


which, consequently, was not competent to | 
_and the experience of all history had shewn 


make any report on the subject. The best 
plan would be to lay the petition on the 
Table, and then take into consideration the 
propriety of making some legislative pro- 
vision by which a due execution of the 
powers given to the trustees should be en- 
forced. 

Sir Edward Codrington observed, that it 
was most desirable that the Committee in 
question should be empowered at once to 
take into consideration and report upon such 
cases as these; such an additional power 
would greatly add to the benefits to be 
derived from the labours of the Com- 
mittee. 

Lord Grimston, in answer to a question, 
said, there was a visitor to the school, but 
that he had no power over the trustees. 
The noble Lord added, that in compliance 
with the suggestion of his hon. Friend, he 
should move that the petition do lie on the 
Table. 

Mr. Wilks expressed his high gratifica- 
tion at the anxiety thus manifested by men 
of all political opinions to put an end to 
this shameful abuse. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull concurred in the 
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opinion that this very gross case should 
meet with immediate and searching inves- 
tigation. It was highly proper that some 
practical and forcible mode of proceeding 
should be adopted, in order to a speedy and 
effective remedy of the abuse. 

Petition to be laid on the Table. 


EpucaTion (IrRELANpD).] Mr. Wyse 
moved the second reading of the Bill for 
the education of the people of Ireland. 
After the large exposition he had already 
given of its principles, it would be unpar- 
donable to trespass long on the attention of 
the House, especially when a subject of so 
much interest was about to come before it. 
He should reserve, for the next stage, the 
arguments by which he should be able to 
support each of the Clauses. He should 
confine himself on the present occasion 
merely to a few words on its most import- 
ant principles. The most prominent of 
these was the recognition that any mea- 
sure for national education, should repose 
on moral and religious instruction. That 
principle was admitted by every civilized 
state of Europe and America, and laid 
down as the groundwork of all ameliora- 
tion, without which education itself would 
produce evil, by spreading wider the seeds 
of error and dissension. It was well said 
by Mirabeau, that liberty was not so im- 
portant as religious and moral instruction ; 


the justice of the remark. The second 
principle laid down in the preamble of the 
Bill was this :—that wherever a system of 
education was intended to be extensively 
applied and permanently secured, it could 
only be accomplished by the joint co-opera- 


‘tion of Government and individuals. There- 


fore, while it was necessary that Govern- 


, ment should have that control over educa- 


tion which belonged to the supcrintending 
power, it was necessary that the people 
should co-operate. This principle he had 
part of 
the measure. In all cases of this kind it 
was obvious that the people must feel con- 
siderable interest in the improvement of 
their immediate connexions; but it was 
impossible that in remote and poor parishes 
anything like a general system of education 
could be established, unless, in the outset, 
the first efforts were made by a Board. If 
the people contribute, he had taken care to 
give them a share in the management by 
Local or School Committees—not so as to 
interfere with the labours of the teachers, 
but so as to keep up a proper inspection. 
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He should trust little to the Board if it 
were not controlled by public opinion, and 
responsible to the House. With regard to 
religious instruction, which had been so 
much a subject of difference among nearly 
all classes in Ireland, and which had mate- 
rially impeded the general march of educa- 
tion there, he had endeavoured to provide 
for all the contingencies by means the most 
simple and natural. With the concurrence, 
on one side, of the Board, and on the other 
side, of the parish, he confided to the parish 
the assessment for the support of the master 
of the school. It was obvious that much 
might be done by the existing law. Out 
of the 1,600 schools in Ireland, no fewer 
than 1,000 were in the province of Ulster, 
and only 600 in the other parts of Ireland. 
One of the most important obstructions 
hitherto existing to any arrangements for 
education, had been the want of proper 
teachers ; that was a point upon which he 
insisted, and he had made provision for the 
instruction of proper persons capable of im- 
parting instruction to others. There could 
be no greater absurdity than to suppose 
that children could be educated without 
educators ; to attempt it was labour in 
vain. ‘The first important step in educa- 
tion was, to provide a school for the educa- 
tion of teachers ; and powers were given 
to the Board, not only for the education, 
but for the selection of proper teachers. 
The Board would superintend the instruc- 
tion of teachers, that schools might be well 
provided with proper masters. ‘Thus, also, 
a power was given to reward those who 
were deserving. Without some encourage- 
ment of this kind, it was almost a desperate 
attempt to obtain teachers, who might be 
confined to the obscurity of a small parish, 
without the means of distinguishing them- 
selves. It was not necessary to enter more 
into the details of the Bill; the outline of 
which he had laid before the House on a 
former occasion. Some Gentlemen might 
be surprised not to discover particular re- 
gulations in the Bill; for imstance, par- 
ticular regulations regarding religious and 
other instruction ; but looking to the seve- 
ral codes of Europe upon this point, it 
would be found that such details intro- 
duced into the body of the law had been 
usually ineffectual; many contingencies, 
not at all foreseen, occurred to defeat them, 
and they would render necessary an Act of 
Parliament almost every Session. He had, 
however, given the Board sufficient autho- 
rity to introduce rules of the kind. He 
hoped that most of the principles in the 
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Bill would meet with the unanimous con- 
currence of the House, and should content 
himself with moving the second reading. 

Lord Morpeth had no objection to the 
second reading of the Bill, on the under- 
standing that it should not be further pro- 
ceeded with during the present Session, in 
order that the Government might consider 
during the recess, how far the objects of it 
might be practicable. 

Mr. Shaw was not prepared for the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member, but, on the un- 
derstanding suggested by the noble Lord, 
was ready to assent to the second reading. 
In doing so, however, he was not to be 
considered as coinciding in the views upon 
the subject of education which the Bill 
embodied. 

Mr. Wyse thought the best plan would 
be to send the Bill, on its being read a 
second time, to a Select Committee. — If his 
Motion, however, were now agreed to, he 
would name a day for the Committee, and 
that would give time to consider what course 
it would be best to adopt with respect to it. 

Lord Morpeth thought there were too 
many questions already before the Select 
Committee to justify the House in sending 
another at the present advanced period of the 
Session. It would, however, be time enough 
to consider that when the Report came 
from the Committee on Diocesan Sehools. 

The Bill read a second time. 


Exchequer Bills. 


Excuequer Binis.] Colonel Perceval 
wished to put the question to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, of which he had given the 
right hon. Gentleman notice yesterday. It 
related to the unusual time Exchequer Bills 
had been very recently kept at the office. 
They had been sent in for exchange on the 
11th of June, and had not been delivered 
until yesterday, being, therefore, a deten- 
tion of twelve days. He was informed 
that this was about three times the period 
for which they were ordinarily kept. It 
might occasion great inconvenience to parties 
who wished to raise money for temporary 
purposes , and he had been told that, had 
the detention occurred for twelve days prior 
to the 11th of June, the consequences might 
have been most disastrous to the monied 
interest. He hoped that such a circumstance 
would not be allowed to occur again. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that he had directed a reference to be made, 
first to ascertain the facts since the year 
1825; and next to discover the peculiar 
circumstances that had occasioned the irre- 
gularity. An account had, therefore, been 
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prepared, with which he was furnished ; 
and on this authority he would state, that 
the hon. and gallant Member had been 
misinformed in some particulars. The de- 
lay was usually in proportion to the number 
of Exchequer Bills to be exchanged. In 
1829, the exchange took place in September, 
and there was an interval of twelve days 
between the delivery of the bills into, and 
the delivery of them from, the Exchequer. 
In 1830, the interval was eleven days; and 
the same in 1831, 1832, and 1834. He 
would now explain the peculiar circum- 
stances which occasioned the delay in this 
instance. The time occupied depended 
upon the number of Exchequer Bills to be 
exchanged. In 1829, when it occupied 
twelve days, the number was 14,500; but, 
in the recent operation, they were at least 
one-third more—viz., 22,457. The in- 


crease in the number was to be accounted | 


for in this way—that a much larger num- 
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ber of Exchequer Bills of 100/. and smaller | 


denominations had been issued for public 
works and other purposes of the same kind. 
He was quite ready to adimit the expedi- 
ency of dispatch, for the sake of public 
convenience ; and without imputing any 
undue procrastination, which had not in 
fact occurred, it would be his duty in future 
to take care that as much expedition as 
possible should be used. 

Colonel Perceval was satisfied with the 
answer. 


AFFAIRS OF SPAIN—ORDERS IN CouNn- 
cit.] ‘The Order of the Day for the Mu- 
nicipal Corporations (England) Bill having 
been read, 

Lord Mahon rose to bring forward the 
Motion upon the subject of the late Orders 
in Council in regard to the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act, of which, some time past, he 
had given notice. ‘The noble Lord com- 
menced by expressing his regret that he 
should stand in the way of any hon. Mem- 
bers in whose name a Motion for that even- 
ing stood, and expressed his obligation for 
the consideration evinced in permitting him 
to take precedence of the other business 
which stood upon the paper. It was not 
for his own sake that he asked the House 
to give him an opportunity of submitting 
his Motion—it was for the sake of the im- 
portant subject to which that Resolution 
referred ; and, much as the attention of 
hon. Members was at the present moment 
directed to a question of the greatest do- 
mestic interest, he confidently trusted that 
they would, for a short time turn to a ques- 
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tion which he thought he should be able to 
convince the House deeply affected the 
national interest and the national honour. 
In order to narrow the grounds on which 
it was his intention to base his Motion, and 
to bring the Question within as small a 
compass as possible, he should, in the first 
place, lay aside those points on which 
there was no difference of opinion between 
himself and the noble Lord opposite. 
There were some points on which he and 
the noble Lord were entirely agreed. He 
did not dispute the legality of the Order 
in Council. He _ believed the Foreign 
Enlistment Act gave to his Majesty in 
Council a dispensing power, and in using 
that dispensing power Ministers had not 
gone beyond the bounds of their just and 
constitutional authority. He would admit 
also most readily that the Queen of Spain 
was our ally, and that we were bound to 
deal with her as our ally in a cordial and 
liberal spirit. He admitted also the 
obligations contained in the stipulations of 
the treaties we were required to perform 
towards our ally, the Queen of Spain. 
Those obligations were expressed in the 
second article of the four additional articles 
which were signed in August last by the 
noble Lord opposite, and were in these 
words: —‘* His {Majesty the King of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland engages to furnish to her Catholic 
Majesty such supplies of arms and warlike 
stores as her Majesty may require, and 
further to assist her Majesty if necessary, 
with a naval force.” He did not wish to 
discuss at present the policy of the quadruple 
treaty. When thelate Government came into 
office it formed no part of their business to 
inquire whether that treaty was formed on 
wise political principles—and whether the 
noble Lord in concluding that treaty had 
duly consulted and followed the interests of 
England. It was enough for him to know 
that the late Government was aware that 
that treaty had been actually concluded, 
and that the faith of England was pledged 
toit. The Members of that Government 
had felt there could be no deviating from 
that treaty consistent with the faith and 
honour of this country towards foreign 
powers ; therefore they had observed most, 
scrupulously every part of it. In pursuance 
of the stipulation he had just read, the 
noble Lord, while in office, had, he 
believed, supplied to the Queen of Spain 
about 40,000 muskets; the Duke of 
Wellington had supplied about 50,000 
more, and other supplies of arms had also 
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been granted. When the question of 
repayment arose, the Duke of Wellington 
decided that he would not press incon- 
veniently on the Government of Spain for 
repayment, but would trust to the good 
faith of that Government to repay at a 
future opportunity. Then this country 
sent out the mission of Lord Eliot, a 
mission upon which he did not think it 
necessary to trouble the House with any 
observations, because, when the subject of 
that mission was discussed a short time ago, 
it appeared to him that nearly the whole 
House seemed to concur in thinking that 
that mission was no less honourable to 
England than beneficial to the Government 
of Spain. That being the case unless the con- 
trary wasthe wish of the House, he would not 
say another word on that question. On 
the whole, therefore, he would assume 
that the stipulation to which that House 
was bound by treaty had been most exactly 
and scrupulously attended to and fulfilled 
by the late Government. He was sure he 
need say no more on that point, which he 
felt to be the less necessary after the very 
honourable testimony borne to the conduct 
of the late Government by Lord Melbourne 
—honourable to his manly character—and 
satisfactory to those whose conduct he 
approved of, and that testimony was, that 
the late Government had not given the 
slightest encouragement to the cause of 
Don Carlos, and that they had most 
honourably fulfilled their obligations to 
the Queen of Spain. Such, then, had 


been the conduct of England. But it was | 


one thing to fulfil all the obligations of a 
treaty—one thing to construe a treaty in a 
liberal and cordial sense, and quite another 
thing to be prepared to support an ally 
at the expense of British treasure and 
British blood. | Why was it we supported 
the Queen of Spain? It could only be 
because we believed it to be agreeable to 
the great majority of the Spanish people. 
Because it was supported by nine-tenths 
of the Spanish people. Were the fact 
otherwise it could not be contended that we 
had a right to impose a government on that 
people contrary to their inclinations. Was 
the Spanish Government, in fact, agreeable 
to a great majority of the people of Spain ? 
He should like to hear the noble Lord’s 
answer to that question. If it were, how came 
it that a large majority was not able 
to put an end to an insurrection on the 
part of a small minority? If it was not, 
on what ground was it that we were to 
support it? He might be asked, upon 
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the argument he had just brought forward, 
how did it happen that the Spanish 
Government had so signally failed to put 
down the insurrection of Don Carlos? 
His answer to that was to be found in 
the impolitic acts of the Government of 
Spain. What could be more impolitic and 
more unjust than to abolish, all at one 
blow, all the privileges of the Basque 
provinces? Was it necessary to change 
the character of the war from a struggle 
for a disputed succession, into a struggle 
for ancient freedom. ‘Then, again, could 
anything be more impolitic (he might use 
a stronger word) than the burning of 
villages, the massacre of helpless prisoners, 
nay, sometimes even of women and 
children, by which the provinces of 
Navarre and Biscay had been desolated, and 
the glory of Mina and Rodil for ever 
stained? If even it were said, that the 
same or greater atrocities were committed 
on the other side, that was no excuse for 
such conduct on the part of the Government. 
It was the duty of an established and 
legal Government to set an example of 
moderation and justice to the people—it 
was its policy to turn the odium of such 
atrocities on the side of the insurgents. 
And what had been the result of the sys- 
tem of barbarity which had prevailed ? 
Instead of intimidating, it had aroused 
that brave people—it had fanned the very 
flame which it was intended to extinguish. 
He put it to the House, whether the facts 


' he had stated were not enough to account 


for the failure of the attempts of the 
Government to suppress the insurrection ; 
and whether those were not causes fully 
within the power of the Queen’s Govern- 
ment to alter or remove? On_ such 
arguments he could not see the necessity, 
and he would not admit the justice, that 
they should support the throne of the 
Queen of Spain at the expense of British 
blood ; but if her throne was to be protected, 
he was not sure whether he would not 
prefer a straightforward and manly inter- 
vention by sending out a body of the 
King’s troops under the King’s Commission, 
rather than the indirect, and, in his view, 
discreditable measure to which his Ma- 
jesty’s Government had recourse. He 


‘thanked God our people were not Swiss, 


and he trusted when the time did arrive 
when they should be called on to assist an 
ally, they should do so by troops and 
officers commissioned by the King, and 
not by mercenary bands. From the period 
of the Revolution down to 1819, there was 
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no instance of any individual being au- 
thorized by the King’s commission to levy 
armies in England for the service of a 
foreign power. In 1819 such an attempt had 
been made in behalf of the South American 
Republic ; but with the assistance of the 
noble Lord himself (Lord Palmerston) 
it had been immediately put down. 
Even if they went back to a more distant 
period than the Revolution, they would 
find but very scanty precedents for a pro- 
ceeding like the present. He would not 
weary the House with a long historical 
discussion, but his own opinion was, that 
the precedents in the reign of Elizabeth 
were against this course. There was a 
precedent in the reign of Charles Ist in 
favour of the present practice, when troops 
were sent out to the succour of Gustavus 
Adolphus under the Marquess of Hamilton, 
but surely they would not be told that 
Charles was a very constitutional prince 
when he governed without his Parliament. 
In his view of the Question, however, the 
precedents of such remote times were to be 
valued rather for historical curiosity than 
for legislative use. He took up his case 
from the settlement of the Constitution in 
1688, and from that time there was no 
precedent for the measure which he was 
now discussing ; and he said, that to intro- 
duce such a system—to encourage such a 
system as that of mercenary troops—was 
equally discreditable to the Government 
and injurious to the country. Such a 
system had not been defended even by the 
Swiss themselves: they had only urged, 
in palliation, the poverty of their rngged 
and barren mountains. But could such a 
plea be admitted for this great and rich 
country? No character, in his opinion, 
was more entitled to respect than that of the 
gallant soldier who stood forth in the cause 
and at the call of his country ; he most 
sincerely wished all those gallant men 
the prosperity which they were the means 
of securing and guarding to themselves ; 
and if they fell, their graves would, he 
hoped, be honoured, and their memory im- 
mortal! But very different was his feel- 
ing towards those soldiers, however brave 
or skilful, who fought as mercenaries— 
who had no country but their camp, no 
patriotism but their pay—who were ready 
to call themselves Englishmen to-day, and 
Spaniards or Portuguese to-morrow. He 
did not throw this out by way of impu- 
tation against those officers who had en- 
listed in this expedition. He was ready 
to admit, that those who had come forward 
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under the hon. and gallant Member for West- 
minster were not influenced by any sordid 
motives, such as plunder and pay ; he had 
no doubt they were influenced by the love 
of distinction, and by a spirit of enterprise 
—motives not by any means dishonourable, 
but which were certainly not sufficient to 
vindicate the proceeding. In his opinion, 
to justify the character of a soldier it was 
absolutely necessary that he should come for- 
ward at the call, and in the cause, of his 
country. There were cases when the profes- 
sion of a mercenary soldiery might, perhaps, 
be considered a necessary evil, such as where 
they existed in exile from their country, as 
was the case with the Poles at present. 
Other instances might also be adduced, as 
the Jacobites of last century, and the 
Catholics who fought at the battle of the 
Boyne. But he never would sanction by 
his voice in that House the establishment 
in Great Britain of a system of condottiéri. 
It was disgraceful to Italy in the darkest 
era of her history, and it was utterly un- 
worthy of England in the present en- 
lightened age. He had another objection 
to make with respect to a number of the 
force to be employed on the present veca- 
sion. It was inadequate to perform the 
service required of the troops. He under- 
stood that when the Question of interven- 
tion was discussed, 50,000 men was stated 
as the number which would be required, 
and the French Commissioner went so far 
as to speak of 120,000 men. According to 
the opinion of those who had the best 
means of judging on this Question, what 
chance is there for the success of only 
10,000? If a General Officer wished to 
perform a special service, and if he were to 
dispatch only one-fourth or one-fifth of the 
number of troops which he understood to 
be required, he would be liable to an im- 
peachment by this House. And would it 
be said, that a Minister, under precisely 
the same circumstances, was wholly free 
from blame? Then, again, look to the 
manner in which this force was to be com- 
manded. He meant no disrespect to the hon. 
and gallant Member for Westminster ; he 
should be sorry if political hostility led him 
on any occasion to say anything at all per- 
sonally offensive tohim. But without dis- 
paraging his military services, he had a 
right to speak of his rank. Now, if there 
was any value in military subordination of 
rank, and the due scale of promotion, which 
the noble Lord (Palmerston) would not be 
disposed to question, he (Lord Mahon) 
very much doubted whether, without any 
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wish to give personal offence, a half-pay 
Lieutenant-colonel was altogether a fit 
individual to be Commander of 10,000 
men. In the scale of military rank, he could 
scarcely be supposed to have either sufficient 
experience or authority. Nor was the man- 
ner in which the hon. and gallant Member 
intended to conduct his expedition likely to 
prove much moresatisfactory. Without enter- 
ing into any military criticism, he might ask 
if it was not extraordinary, that the gallant 
Colonel did not resign his seat? He felt 
himself, it seemed, quite competent to serve 
his new masters in Spain, and his old con- 
stituents in Westminster; but was there 
not a fear that he might thereby be tempted 
to compromise both the characters he had 
assumed? Would they not be incompa- 
tible one with another? The hon. and 
gallant Member might find it difficult to 
return to this country when his Majesty 
might again call Parliament together. His 
military operations might prevent him. 
He could not leave the field on the eve of 
a decisive victory. He did not assail the 
character or motives of the gallant Colonel. 
He only stated the position of the gallant 
Officer. The expedition tended altogether 


to failure, and Government ought not to 
expose the honour of the country to such 


a venture. If the noble Lord opposite 
(Palmerston) should say it was no business 
of theirs, that it concerned only the Queen 
of Spain, he (Lord Mahon) would say on the 
other hand, in answer to such an argument, 
that the honour of the country was impli- 
cated, and such an army of equipment, 
though not bearing the King’s Commission, 
if defeated in Spain, must cast a great stain 
on the national renown. What right had 
the noble Lord to expose the military 
glory of the nation to such a disaster? 
What right had he to expose our country- 
men to failure on the fields of Salamanca, 
or Vittoria still green with our laurels? 
There was another point of great im- 
portance, to which he felt it necessary to 
call the attention of the Housce—he meant, 
how far this corps would be included in 
Lord Eliot’s convention. The Queen’s 
Generals had restricted it to the armies 
contending in Navarre, although, as pre- 
viously signed by Zumalacarreguy, it had 
a more extensive aspect. It was very 
doubtful whether the force about to be sent 
out to Spain could be fairly included in 
the convention, even if acting in Navarre ; 
but if employed in other parts besides 
Navarre and Biscay, it would certainly not 
apply tothem. Such was the interpreta- 
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tion put on the Convention by Lord Eliot 
himself, and therefore it was a point which 
demanded the serious attention of the 
House. He felt reluctant to take up more 
of their time; but he considered it incumbent 
on him to bring the matter under theiratten- 
tion. ‘There was another point in which the 
Question might also be considered. He 
(Lord Mahon) was not unacquainted with 
Spain, with the country itself, or with the 
character and condition of its inhabitants. 
He had gone through most of its provinces, 
and endeavoured to make himself acquainted 
with the feelings and opinions of the people. 
No doubt the national character was very 
different in the different provinces of which 
that country was composed, and the feelings 
of all on various subjects were not in perfect 
unison ; but he could confidently state on 
his own knowledge, that, from the highest 
peaks of the Sierra Morena to the shores of 
the Tagus, national pride and an intense 
hatred of foreign interference with the 
polities of their country were common to 
every one of them. It was, in fact, stronger 
in Spain than in any otner country in which 
he had been. Taking this into considera- 
tion, he should say, that if there was any 
wish on the part of the present Government 
to increase the adherents and extend the 
power of Don Carlos over the population 
of the country, no more effectual mode of 
doing this could be adopted than that now 
set ov foot by the noble Lord, the Secretary 
for the Foreign Department. He could 
assure the noble Lord and the House that 
if it were persevered in, it would be only 
the first step to some more decisive and 
alarming measures. If the intervention 
were on a larger scale—if it were such as 
that of Napoleon, when he sent 100,000 
men to Spain, sufficient to overpower all 
unmediate or open resistance, then he could 
understand it: but when it was confined to 
a comparatively trifling force of 10,000 
men, he could only calculate upon a per- 
petuation of resistance, and an encourage- 
ment to continuous opposition. It was, 
therefore, the most unsatisfactory measure 
which could by possibility be devised. It 
would tend directly to increase the adhe- 
rents of Don Carlos and to assure his chance 
of the throne, while its indirect tendency 
would be the destruction of so many British 
subjects, and the loss of the national honour. 
There was another point to which some 
attention would be required. He meant 
the expenses of this army of 10,000 men. 
He understood that the answer of Lord 
Melbourne in another place was, that the 
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British Government was not liable, and 
that the court of Spain bore it all. He 
wished to know who would secure to the 
men and Officers engaged that the pay for 
which they stipulated should be duly dis- 
charged >?) Many of the men had joined 
the expedition under the impression that 
the British Government, by sanctioning the 
course, guaranteed the payment and all 
contingencies. It would be a great hard- 
ship on them if they were, by some of those 
accidents to which each party was liable— 
defeat, loss of possession, or death—to find 
themselves without any resource and with- 
out any mode of recovery. He could not 
but wish that the noble Lord opposite had 
looked more to the opinion of the noble 
Duke, his predecessor in office, and less to 
his own, in dealing with the subject. He 
could assure that noble Lord that that 
noble Duke had never hesitated to adopt 
his measures whenever he found them 
likely to be serviceable to the State. ‘That 
illustrious individual never suttered party 
feeling to interfere with the true interests 
of his country, and it was equal to him in 
what quarter measures originated, so they 
had the public good for their object. He 
recollected a particular instance, which he 
should state to the House. It was the case 


of a despatch which it was necessary to send 
to one of our Ministers at a foreign court. 
In that instance the noble Duke did not give 
any new instructions ; he simply referred 
the Ambassador to the directions which he | 


had received from the noble Lord opposite, 
his predecessor in office. 


of his predecessor. He wished that the 
noble Lord opposite had been actuated by 
a similar feeling in regard to the case before 
the House, as it would have been greatly 
for the advantage, as well as for the honour 
of the country. If there was one subject 
to which, more than to any other, the 
Duke of Wellington, in his speeches in 
Parliament, at the Congress of Verona, 
and in his official despatches, expressed his 
aversion, it was to foreign intervention 
with the internal affairs of Spain. He had 
always asserted, and always argued, that 
no British soldier especially should be per- 
mitted to interfere with them. The noble 
Lord had the last-named documents in the 
records of his office, and he must, therefore, 
be aware of the disapprobation with which 
the noble Duke, his predecessor, regarded 
this subject. The noble Lord must also 
have been aware, in common with every 
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individual in the kingdom, that the opinion 
of the noble Duke was peculiarly valuable 
on all matters relating to Spain, especially 
at the present moment, when an infant 
constitution was beginning to bud forth 
into being and life. On this point he 
should wish to call the attention of the 
noble Lord to an authority of great weight 
with his side of the House, an authority 
which only exceeded itself by the beauty 
of the language in which it was couched. 
It was no less an authority than a speech 
made by the noble Lord himself, on the 
30th of April, 1823, on a motion made by 
Mr. Macdonnell, respecting the Spanish 
negotiation. In the Debate a question 
arose on the advice which had been given 
by the Duke of Wellington relative to non- 
interference, on which occasion the noble 
Lord expressed himself in these apposite 
terms :— 
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“ He could not but think that the choice of 
the Duke of Wellington, as the person by 
whom this advice was to be given, was most 
delicate towards Spanish feelings, and most 
consistent with a regard to Spanish honour. If 
there was any man in Europe from whom ad- 
vice to Spain would flow free from the remotest 
taint of suspicion—and might be taken by all 
Spaniards as dictated by the sincerest regard 
for Spain—it was the Duke of Wellington. It 
is often said that nothing creates so strong an 
affection as the consciousness of benefits con- 
ferred. If ever there was a man who conferred 
upon any nation benefits which should call 
down blessings on his head from every voice 


; from the lisping accents of infancy to the 


tremulous benedictions of age—that man was 
the Duke of Wellington, that nation the 
Spanish people. It is also true, in the princi- 
ples of human nature, that man loves the 
theatre of his glory, and the companions of his 
triumphs. The proudest laurels which encircle 
the brow of the Duke of Wellington were 
gathered in the sterile and unfruitful fields of 
Spain. It was in the provinces of the Penin- 
sula, and surrounded by its co-operating popu- 
lation, that he displayed those various qualities 
which form the character of the unconquered 
General and the consummate Statesman— 
characters which, rare in their separate exist- 
ence, are uncommon indeed in their union in 
the same individual; it was there that he 
established that imperishable fame that will 
last while history endures. Was it in human 
nature that the Duke of Wellington should not 
take the warmest interest in all that concerns 
Spain and the Spanish people? Was it possible 
that they should not feel, that advice from him 
came as free from suspicion as from the best 
patriot in Spain ; and could they suppose that 
the man who had rescued Spain from subjec- 
tion, and washed out from her soil the pollution 
of invading footsteps in the blood of the des 
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feated invader, could counsel Spain to dis- 
honour?” * 
The noble Lord went on to say— 

“ Had we engaged in the war it is by an 
army alone that we could have given effectual 
assistance ; and from the first moment that an 
English soldier set foot in the Peninsula we 
should by necessity have become principals in 
the war, and upon us would have fallen the 
whole burden of the contest ; for we must have 
senta large army, or none atall. To have sent 
a force so small as to depend upon Spanish 
co-operation and support, and not large enough 
to act independently, and to stand upon its 
own resources, would have been to expose us 
to the certainty of defeat and disgrace, and 
wilfully to drag in the dirt the laurels we gained 
in the last war.” + 
He admitted that this passage applied to 
regular, and not to mercenary soldiers ; but 
it was quite plain that the argument was, 
in the latter case, only the stronger, unless 
indeed the noble Lord would contend that 
mercenaries raised in the streets of London, 
at a moment’s notice, were likely to be 
more efficient and valuable than the same 
number of King’s troops. He had now 
gone through the grounds on which he 
considered the Order in Council liable to 
the most serious objection. He had not, 
he trusted the House would see, moved on 
light grounds for its production. He trusted 
that the House would pardon the trespass 
he had made on their time, and believe him 
when he assured them that a sense of duty 
alone had urged him to bring forward his 
Motion. Perhaps there were other con- 
siderations besides those which he had 
adduced ; but he conceived he had brought 
forward a sufficient number for his purpose 
—which was to convince the House of the 
impolicy and inexpediency of countenancing 
the proceeding in question. He hoped that, 
in viewing the subject, hon. Members 
would look at it in all its bearings ; not as 
in connexion with party politics of any 
kind whatever. If they should do so, he 
felt persuaded that they would speedily and 
entirely coincide with him in opinion. 
The noble Lord concluded by moving an 
humble address for . 

“A copy of the Order in Council ex- 
empting his Majesty’s subjects who may 
engage in the service of Spain from the 
provisions of the Foreign Enlistment Act, 
and copies of all correspondence which had 
taken place between the Spanish Govern- 
ment and the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs relative to the subject.” 





* Hansard, vol. viii. (new series) p. 1456. 
~ + Ibid, p. 1458, 
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Viscount Palmerston began by assuring 
the noble Lord that he should offer no 
opposition to the production of the papers 
in question 3; on the contrary so confident 
did he feel that the more the conduct of 
his Majesty’s Government on_ this subject 
was investigated, the more would it obtain 
the approbation of that House and of the 
country—that he should willingly give his 
support to any Motion, such as that of the 
noble Lord, which tended to lay more fully 
before the House and the public the nature 
of the transaction to which those papers re- 
ferred—and the grounds on which it rested. 
He was glad that the noble Lord, in the 
beginning of his speech, had cleared away 
in some respects those points on which a 
difference of opinion might have been sup- 
posed to exist between them, and that he 
had stated it not to be his intention to 
question either the legality of the Order in 
Council, or the policy of the Treaty of the 
Quadruple Alliance. At the same time he 
must be permitted to remark, holding, as 
he did, that the measure under discussion 
grew out of that treaty as its natural con- 
sequence, and was conceived purely in the 
spirit of it, that he could not but feel great 
surprise that the noble Lord should abstain 
from questioning the policy of the treaty, 
when he had so strongly condemned the 
policy of a measure which flowed from it 
as a necessary corollary. He was glad 
to have then an opportunity, which cir- 
cumstances had deprived him of on Friday 
evening, of giving his testimony to the 
policy of the Convention signed by Lord 
Eliot and Colonel Gurwood, and of saying 
that he thought it redounded highly to 
the credit of the Government by whose 
instructions it had been proposed. He 
regarded it as an act of which they might 
be proud, as advantageous to all parties 
concerned. He was equally ready to bear 
his testimony to the fair, sincere, and 
honourable manner in which the late 
Government conducted the foreign re- 
lations of this country in reference to the 
contest in Spain, and the execution of the 
Quadruple Treaty. The noble Lord had 
quoted from a speech which he (Lord Pal- 
merston) had made on a former occasion, a 
passage in which he had stated his opinion 
that the Duke of Wellington was, from 
the services which he had rendered to 
Spain, peculiarly entitled to be the coun- 
sellor of Spain in the hour of difficulty, 
and must be looked upon as one who had 
the interest of Spain at heart. He had 
not altered in one iota the opinions ex- 
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pressed in that speech ; and what he had 
seen of the records of the Office over which 
he had the honour to preside, relative to 
the manner in which the Duke of Welling- 
ton had acted in the execution of the 


{suN 


engagements of the treaty of the Quadruple | 
Alliance, had only tended to convince him | 
the more that the Duke of Wellington had | 


the interest of Spain at heart. Those 
records had shown him that that noble 


Duke had acted with the strictest good | 
faith, sincerity, and honour in the execution | 


of that treaty, whatever might have been 


his opinion on the policy of originally | 


framing it. That testimony he felt bound 


to bear, not only because he had been | 


appealed to by the noble Lord, but because 
he conceived it to be his duty to bear that 
testimony from the situation which he had 
the honour to hold. Knowing, then, from 
these records what were the opinions of the 
late Government on the present question, 
it was not without some surprise that he 
had heard opinions of so different a nature 
implied, if not expressed, by the noble 
Lord who had then belonged to that 
Government. For although the noble Lord 
had expressed a tender anxiety lest the 
number of troops should be insufficient, 
lest their pay should not be adequate, and 
lest officers should be discouraged from 
entering into the service of the Queen of 
Spain by apprehensions that they would 
not be included within the limits of the 
Convention, and although the noble Lord 
seemed to tremble with alarm lest his hon. 
and gallant Friend (Colonel Evans) should 
not possess rank enough to give him the 
authority necessary to enable him to carry 
the undertaking in which he was about to 
embark to a successful issue, and although 
any one who had heard the expressions of 
the noble Lord might suppose him to be 
really anxious for the success of the cause 
of the Queen of Spain, yet the impression 
on his (Lord Palmerston’s) mind was this, 
that if the results should be adverse to her 
cause, the noble Lord would not be found 
amongst the greatest mourners on that 
occasion. The noble Lord, indeed, had 
been not merely expounding his own 
opinions, but had undertaken to say what 
were the opinions of the Duke of Welling- 
ton on that particular question, and had 
told the House that that noble Duke greatly 
disapproved of the Order in Council. The 
noble Lord would doubtless not have taken 
on himself thus to state what were the 
opinions of a noble Friend of his, particu- 
larly as that noble Duke had the opportunity 
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| of nightly expressing his own opinions in 
| Parliament, unless the noble Lord had been 
fully authorised so to do; but when the 
noble Lord referred him (Lord Palmerston) 
to the records of the Foreign Office in con- 
firmation of them, and reproached him for 
not having adopted as well as consulted the 
recorded opinions of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, as, in some instances, that noble Duke 
had consulted and adopted the recorded 
opinions of the Government preceding him, 
he must beg to say that he was not aware 
that there were in the archives of his 
Office any records of any opinions of the 
Duke of Wellington on the particular 
Question which the noble Lord had brought 
before the House.—| Lord Mahon: As to 
the intervention of foreigners in the internal 
affairs of Spain.]—The noble Lord made 
use of a very convenient expression, and 
included under one denomination things 
totally different; indeed the fallacy per- 
vading the noble Lord’s speech was this, 
that he confounded the measure now under 
consideration—namely, the permission ac- 
corded to English subjects to enter into the 
service of the Queen of Spain—with a 
measure perfectly distinct in its nature, the 
sending out into Spain of armies, under 
generals obeying foreign sovereigns and 
receiving foreign pay, and therefore not 
under the orders and disposition of the 
Government of Spain. When the noble 
Lord quoted opinions of his (Lord Palmer- 
ston’s) expressed at the time when France 
was sending an army of nearly 200,000 
men to dispose of and re-model the internal 
Government of Spain, aud seemed to found 
upon them a charge of inconsistency, the 
noble Lord should bear in mind that those 
opinions were not applicable to the present 
case, from which the case of that former 
period was totally and essentially distinct. 
Looking to the question of policy, what 
remote resemblance could there be between 
the two cases? At that time there was an 
army of nearly 200,000 Frenchmen march- 
ing into Spain to decide what should be 
the constitution of that country ; and now 
about 10,000 or 12,000 persons were in 
arms with a view of opposing its established 
Government. And here he would, in 
answer to the question of the noble Lord 
as to the side on which were the majority 
of the Spanish nation, declare that he had 
no hesitation in stating it to be with the 
Queen ; and the proof of that fact was to 
be found in the cireumstance that for 
nearly a year and a half the resistance to 
her authority had been confined to particular 
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provinces, and that no disturbances had 


broken out in any other parts of the king- | 
It should be recollected also that the | 


dom. 
inhabitants of these provinces formed a 
people different in race, habits, and lan- 
guage from the people of the rest of Spain; 


and there could consequently be no justice | 


in inferring from the resistance of the in- 
habitants of Biscay, that the people of 
Spain generally partook of the same feelings 
as influenced them. ‘The noble Lord had 
quoted also his (Lord Palmerston’s) opinion 
in the case of 1823, that it would be in- 
expedient, if we sent troops, not to send a 
large army. But in that war was it merely 
180,000 or 200,000 Frenchmen that we 


should have had to encounter? Did not the | 


noble Lord recollect that the French army 
on that occasion was merely the advanced 
guard of Europe ; that the other European 
Powers supported France on that occasion ; 
and that the contest into which we should 
have been led would have been a contest 
not with France alone, but with the other 
Powers of Europe? The objection which 
he (Lord Palmerston) had taken, too, was 
to the sending of a British army into Spain 
which should act under the orders of the 
King of England, and not be subject to the 
orders of the King of Spain. No such 
course had been pursued on the present 
oceasion ; no English army had been sent 
as an English army ; permission had been 
simply given to British subjects to enrol 
themselves in the service of the Queen of 
Spain ; and the dignity of the Crown of 
Spain was in nowise wounded by a measure 
such as that, because the levies so enrolled 
under that permission were, for the time 
being, the troops of the power whose pay 
they received, and whose colours they wore. 
A force such as they constituted, and a 
foreign army, were so palpably distinct, 
that he wondered how any man could con- 
found them. The noble Lord had said, 
that there was no precedent for the course 
pursued. He (Lord Palmerston) would 
not dispute with the noble Lord as to that 
point ; he wished to found the conduct 
which the British Government should pur- 
sue upon the circumstances of the case, and 
upon the expediency of the time. If that 
Government were wrong in what they lad 
done, twenty precedentsin their favour would 
not make that case of wrong a case of right ; 
if they were right, as he contended they 
were, it was perfectly indifferent whether 
they had been following a precedent in the 
course which they had taken, or boldly 
establishing a precedent for themselves and 
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_ for others, in time to come, satisfied that when 
similar contingencies arose, their example 
would be followed if they had been right, 
‘and avoided if they had been wrong. He 
therefore maintained that that case was not 
one of precedent, but a case af acting right 
or wrong. He held that they were right, 
that they were acting in strict pursuance of 
the true interests of England; and he would 
say moreover, that they were acting in strict 
fulfilment of the treaty which they had 
formed, and that if they had gone a step 
| further—if, for instance, France had sent 
troops under French generals, and England 
had sent troops under English generals, on 
‘the demand of Spain for assistance—such 
operations might have rendered necessary 
| fresh articles, in order to regulate the exe- 
| cution of their objects, but they would not 
have been exceeding the spirit of the 
Quadruple Treaty. A question might 
have arisen as to whether such a mode of 
proceeding was expedient or wise ; but no 
question could have arisen as to whether 
the adoption of it implied the entering into 
a new course of policy, and the departure 
from the spirit of engagements which were 
contracted twelve months since, and which 
had been before Parliament since that 
period, and had not called down the dis- 
approbation of Parliament. It was an 
English interest that the cause of the 
Queen of Spain should be successful; it 
was of great interest to this country that 
that alliance which had been fortunately 
cemented between the four Powers of the 
West, England, France, Constitutional 
Spain, and Constitutional Portugal—it 
was, he repeated, of great interest and 
importance in the most enlarged views of 
national policy that that alliance should 
continue; and it could only continue by 
the success of the Queen of Spain. If any 
man were to tell him, that in the event of 
Don Carlos succeeding in what he (Lord 
Palmerston) held to be impossible—esta- 
blishing himself on the throne of Spain, 
and in restoring all those principles of 
internal government and of foreign policy 
which would inevitably accompany his 
establishment—if any man were to tell 
him that such a change in the state 
of Spain would leave her as efficient 
an ally in the spirit of the Quadruple 
Treaty for England, as she would 
continue to be if the cause of the Queen 
should triumph,—he would tell that indi- 
vidual that he neither understood the in- 
terests of England, nor the spirit of the 
treaty in question, They knew that Eu- 
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rope had been, since the French revolution 
of July, divided, he would not say into 
hostile, but into different parties, of which 
the Members of each have acted together 
according to their respective principles, and 
if they have not met in arms, have not done 
so because of the anxiety which all the Go- 
vernments of Europe have felt and professed 
to maintain peace and avoid everything 
likely to involve Europe in war. The 
maintenance of peace not only in the Penin- 
sula, but also in Europe, was one great ob- 
ject which that Quadruple Alliance was 
intended to effect ; and in his opinion there 
was no better guarantee for the continuance 
of the peace of Europe than that alliance— 
an alliance founded not on any selfish views 
of interest, not for any purpose of national 
aggrandizement, not from the remotest de- 
sign of aggression against others, but solely 
for the purpose of preserving the peace of 
Europe, and maintaining the independence 
of the states who were parties to it. With 
regard to the convention, it was clear that 
it did include the troops who were going 
from this country; on that point there 
could not be a question. With regard to 


their pay—the noble Lord must be fully 
aware that the British Government had no- 
thing to do with that point. 


When the 
noble Lord was pleased to taunt those men 
who should enrol themselves in the service 
of the Queen of Spain as mercenaries— 
ready to call themselves Englishmen to-day 
and Spaniards to-morrow—as men who 
disgraced their country, and were about to 
sell for lucre their own blood and the blood 
of their countrymen. He could not but 
express a deep regret that the noble Lord, 
whom he knew to possess the feelings of an 
Englishman, and who had devoted his lei- 
sure and the faculties of his mind to sub- 
jects connected with the history of the 
country in question, should have felt so 
coldly on the matter, and that he should 
take so false and narrow a view of it as to 
throw out on brave and honourable men 
imputations so entirely undeserved. Could 
the noble Lord not conceive that some 
other motive might lead Englishmen to 
fight under the banners of a Constitu- 
tional Sovereign except the mere lucre of 
pay. 

Lord Mahon said, that he had expressly 
stated that the motives of these men might 
be honourable, but not sufficient. He ad- 
mitted the bravery and the enterprise of 
these individuals, but that was not enough 
in his view to justify their proceedings. — 

Viscount Palmerston had certainly un- 
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derstood the noble Lord as dwelling much 
on personal interest for the noble Lord 
talked of condotiiéri, and declared that men 
were not justified in the eyes of God in 
shedding the blood of others except in de- 
fence of their country—and the noble Lord 
alluded to the Swiss as an illustration ; but 
of course, if the noble Lord had not ex- 
pressed such feelings, the observation made 
by himself in reference to them at once fell 
to the ground. He had only to state fur- 
ther, that he entirely differed from the 
noble Lord upon the particular question 
under discussion ; he thought that the Go- 
vernment of this country was_ perfectly 
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justified, not only by law, as the noble 


Lord admitted, but by policy, by prudence, 
and a due regard to its interests, in taking 
the step which it had taken—a step which 
was widely different from the measure with 
which the noble Lord had confounded it, 
the sending of a foreign army into Spain. 
For his part he must say he admired these 
brave men, who were embarking in the 
cause of the Queen of Spain, and he cor- 
dially wished them that suecess which he 
confidently believed would attend their 
efforts. He had, he believed, noticed every 
point to which it was necessary for him to 
allude ; he would only, in addition, express 
a hope that if anything further should be 
said rendering it incumbent on him to 
make any other remarks, the House would 
indulge him with the opportunity of so 
doing. 

Colonel Evans was ready to repeat the 
belief which he had formerly expressed, 
that the Duke of Wellington had fulfilled 
his duty in reference to the Quadripartite 
Treaty, however much what had fallen from 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Mahon) 
might seem to imply that he had not. ‘The 
noble Lord had made some observations in 
reference to himself and those who were 
about to embark in the expedition which 
was to be placed under his command ; and 
the noble Lord had, among other things, 
spoken of them as men who were ready to 
call themselves Englishmen one day, and 
Portuguese or Spamiards the next. He 
should wish to ask the noble Lord, whether 
the noble Lord had meant to imply anything 
disrespectful in the observations he had 
made, and whether the noble Lord meant 
to include him amongst those whom he 
had described as mercenaries. 

Lord Mahon could have no hesitation in 
saying, that he had no intention of making 
any remark disrespectful to the gallant 
Colonel. 
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Colonel Evans said, the noble Lord had ; 
talked of evasive policy, but his answer was 
evasive. The noble Lord had said, that he 
meant no disrespect to him personally, was 
it tothe men or to the officers that he meant | 
to apply the language the noble Lord had | 
used? The noble Lord was involved in a 
seriesof contradictions and evasions through- 
out his speech, both with reference to per- 
sons and things. The noble Lord might 
disclaim any intention of conveying disre- 
spect to himself personally ; but if he 
meant to apply disrespect to those who 
would serve with him, he (Colonel Evans) 
must say that he should, on their part, treat 
any such intimation of disrespect towards 
them with all the disgust and contempt 
which he should conceive it to merit if ap- 
plied to himself. 

The Speaker said, the hon. and gallant 
officer was making use of strong language 
and he must be aware that such language 
was not consistent with the moderation 
and forbearance usually observed in the 
House. 

Colonel Evans had spoken hypothetically 
and had merely said, that “if” the noble 
Lord had made such an intimation, he 
should entertain those feclings ; he did not 
at that moment know whether the noble 
Lord had or had not, for in some parts of 
his speech he had said things which he had 
counter-said in others, and therefore he 
(Colonel Evans) did conceive that he might 
be allowed to put the hypothetical case, 
and might say that if the noble Lord meant 
to throw out expressions of disrespect, he 
(Colonel Evans) would return them to him 
with perfect contempt and disgust. Whe- 
ther the case was to apply to the noble 

Lord or not, he could not tell, because he 
did not know whether the noble Lord 
meant or not to apply the expressions. The 
noble Lord had spoken of condoltiéri ; 
surely that name could not apply to British 
soldiers under any circumstances! The 
term condottiéri had been applied to a class 
of men who hired themselves out, but did 
not fight much ; and the noble Lord could 
not then, he should think, apply it to any 
of the persons about to engage in the under- 
taking in question. The noble Lord had 
spoken also of mercenaries; what was the 
meaning of that term? I[t applied to those 
who spoke, acted, or fought for pay. The 
noble Lord had said, however, that he did 
not apply that term to him (Colonel Evans) 
but he was not willing to accept of a com- 
pliment at the expense of those who were 
engaged with him in the same undertaking. 
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The noble Lord said, that they were merce- 
naries, but that he (Colonel Evans) was 
not. He did not see how that could pos- 
sibly be the case ; nor did he see how 
he himself could be entitled to the appel- 
lation because he served under another 
Government with the permission of his 
own. If he accepted a Commission in 
the Spanish service, what did he do more 
than the Duke of Wellington had done, 
and was doing now? Was he more of a 
mercenary than the Duke of Wellington, 
who was still, he believed, a field-marshal 
in the Spanish service, or holding a rank 
corresponding to that? It might be said 
that he was a mercenary, because he re- 
ceived pay ; but was the Duke of Welling- 
ton free from that charge. He trusted 
that no person would think that in that 
observation he meant to convey anything 
disrespectful to the noble Duke ; indeed he 
knew of no part of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s property more honourable to him than 
was that which he held in Spain. But it 
had been given for his military services in 
Spain; and if he had rightly acquired it, 
how absurd, how inconsiderate, how un- 
worthy were the paltry imputations thrown 
out by the noble Lord? There was also 
Lord Beresford, who held the rank, and was 
receiving the pay, of a field-marshal in the 
service of Portugal, and who had also 
served as a marshal of the Portuguese army 
under the sanction of the British Govern- 
ment, and he was about to act in a similar 
manner under a similar sanction—and under 
one than which he did not conceive he 
could have a stronger. The noble Lord 
said, that he (Colonel Evans) and those who 
would act with him, were equally ready to 
serve either one Government or another— 
one set of principles or another set ; but 
was he going to serve in support of prin- 
ciples which he had not hitherto sup- 
ported ? And if the noble Lord would point 
out any officer or soldier in the force to be 
placed under his command, who did not 
more or less participate in the feeling which 
he himself entertained, and which in- 
fluenced him, he would engage that that 
individual should not make part of the ex- 
pedition. The noble Lord had also alluded 
to the lowness of his rank, and seemed to 
question, on that ground, the propriety of 
his appointment. All he could say on this 
point was, that he was perfectly ready to 
admit the moral weight which the rank of 
the Officer who might be appointed to it, 
added to the command which he had the 
honour to receive; but he need hardly in- 
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form the House that he had not sought the 
appointment ; that it had been offered to 
him ina very flattering manner, and that as 
he had willingly and cheerfully accepted 
it, so he was ready to resign it to any 
general or field marshal who was prepared 
to act on the principles of the noble Lord, 
which he took for granted were the same 
as those which influenced the Duke of 


Wellington: namely, to take such steps as | 


were necessary for putting down Don 
Carlos. As to his experience he must be 


allowed to consider the opinion of the noble | 


Lord on that head as one to which he was 
not certainly prepared implicitly to submit ; 
and as to his devotion to his own country 
he might, without meaning to attach any 
undue importance to the services which he 
had rendered, declare that he had given at 
all events as strong proof of his attachment 


to it as any which the noble Lord could ad- | 
With respect to the charge of being | 


duce. 
mercenary, he should take no further notice 
of it than to say that it might perhaps be 
urged on something like ostensible grounds, 
if the noble Lord who made it had not re. 
quired that he should be paid the amount 
of his quarter’s salary for the time during 
which he remained in office. He was sa- 
tisfied that the House would expect no 
further explanation from him; and he 
should, therefore, conclude by reiterating 
what he had previously said; that the 
whole of the noble Lord’s speech was 
a tissue of inconsistencies and evasions 
from beginning to end, and of denials in 
one or two points of what he had previously 
stated. 

Mr. Poulter: I thank the Government 


for not having permitted any law or re- | 
/ment, which made it odious to the priest- 


striction to prevent the gallant spirit and 
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| of Portugal. When this evil was at an 
end, the second state of things was con- 
nected with the insurrection in the northern 
provinces of Spain, at that time neither 
| formidable nor dangerous. Under this state 
of things, France undertook to prevent the 
transmission of arms and ammunition by 
the Pyrenees into Spain,x—England under- 
taking to do the same in reference to their 
importations by sea. A third state of things 
has now arisen, in the very formidable and 
fearful character of the increased power of 
this insurrection. We must now either 
desert the principle of the Treaty, or go 
further than we have hitherto done. Na- 
tional interference is inexpedient; and, I 
ask, can we do less than remove all obstacles 
which may prevent the subjects of this 
kingdom from enlisting in the service of 
| constitutional liberty ? 1 regard this Treaty 
| as one of the most beneficial ever executed 
by this country. It is difficult for the mind 
'to enumerate all the great consequences 
which will ultimately flow from it. It is 
a subject of congratulation that the great 
changes which have taken place in Spain 
and Portugal have been in both instances 
conformable to the principles of right and 
legitimacy. The old Salic law of France 
was imposed on Spain at an early period 
of the sixteenth century by Philip 5th, 
under the grossest intimidation of the 
Cortez, and of the old Council of Castile ; 
and the abrogation of that law under 
Charles 4th., though not duly promulgated 
till the reign of his son Ferdinand 7th, 
would have been universally acceptable to 
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| 





| the Spanish people as a return to the ancient 


law of that monarchy, had it not been for 
its connexion with representative Govern< 


gallant affections of this country from giving ; hood and to the apostolical party in that 

their important and animating assistance to | country. This case is one of the most sin- 

a just and righteous cause. I think we | gular, or rather the most singular case itself 

must either abandon the Quadruple Treaty, | which can occur, in the political world. 

or do more in support of it than we have | No doubt a large portion of the people are 
| 


hitherto done. That Treaty begins by | awaiting in fear and trembling the issue of 
laying down, most distinctly, the great | the conflict. After every deduction, how- 
principle upon which it is based—that is, | ever, there is certainly a considerable body 
the complete pacification of the two con- | on the side of Don Carlos ; but I ask what 


stitutional kingdoms of the Peninsula. The | 
_hood—an ignorant and degraded peasantry, 


Treaty having done this, seems to have left 


the precise course of proceeding, and the | 


kind and degree of assistance to be afforded 
by the contracting parties, to future cir- 
cumstances and future contingencies as they 
might arise. At the time of the execution 
of the Treaty the evil to be overcome was the 


are they composed of ?—a bigotted priest- 


—and a soldiery whom I verily believe to 
have been all along in the pay of the 


' enemies of constitutional liberty all over the 


world. 1 feel sure that all the respectable 
and middle classes—all the merchants and 


‘traders, and persons of education, are en- 





position of Don Miguel and Don Carlos at | tirely on the side of the Liberal Govern- 
the head of a military force in the kingdom | ment. I think it an additional cireumstance 
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in favor of the Treaty that it tends to con- 
solidate and cement the happy connexion 
now subsisting between England and 
France. 1 know that the encouragement 
of this connexion was sometimes imputed 
as a fault to the present Government during 
their former Administration ; but I think 
that these two kingdoms, the very first in 
the world in literature and science, in the 
genius of their people, in naval and mili. 
tary renown, in every thing which can 
constitute national superiority, have been 
but too long engaged in past times in the 
most hostile warfare. That hostility has 
now terminated for about twenty years, — 
and I hope terminated for ever. Looking 


forward on futurity, and on a new order of 


things under a better system of general Go- 
vernment, I know nothing upon which the 
peace, the happiness, and the improvement 
of mankind, so essentially depend, as upon 
the cordial union of these two kingdoms. 


I admit the faults of France ; many ages of 


misgovernment have made that country to 
be, in a constitutional sense, still an infant 
state—she has, indeed, much to learn and 
to unlearn—she has to abandon her 
love of military glory—her ancient desire 
of territorial aggrandizement—to study the 
principles of a well-regulated liberty, and 
the true sources of national wealth and 
prosperity. She having, however, during 
some years, given us such distinguished 
proofs of her good faith—having retired 
instantly on the termination of the success- 
ful armament against the citadel of Antwerp 
—having repeatedly submitted her fleets to 
the command of England,—TI hope she will 
consent to follow and contemplate the latter 
as an elder and more experienced State—as 
her best guide and instructress in the arts 
of a just government, and a truly national 
policy. If, however, war should ever 
become necessary, I hope to see it carried on 
together by the two most powerful nations 
of the world; and, on every account, I 
rejoice in this Treaty, and on the prospect 
it affords of a speedy triumph to the con- 
stitutional cause. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that nothing was 
more reasonable than the proposal made by 
the noble Lord, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Lord Palmerston), that 
if any observations were made on the policy 
of the Act to which his noble Friend had 
called the attention of the House, which 
required explanation, he should not be de- 
barred by a rigorous adherence to the rules 
of the House from meeting those observa- 
tions. He was bound, in the first place, to 
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thank the noble Lord for the frank and 


cordial testimony which he had borne to 
the manner in which the late Government 
had generally carried into effect the obli- 
gations contracted under the Quadruple 
Treaty, that Treaty being the diplomatic 
act of a former Government. It was a 
testimony equally honourable to the noble 
Lord himself, and to those to whom it was 
borne, in as much as it proved on the one 
hand, that no political difference of opinion 
should prevent an honourable man from 
doing justice to a political opponent to 
whom he felt it was due. And on the 
other, that the pledged faith of the country 
had been scrupulously observed by those 
who might have doubted the wisdom of 
pledging it. The testimony of the noble 
Lord must be considered conclusive on the 
subject, because the noble Lord had access 
to all the official documents, as well as to 
the most secret correspondence which had 
passed through the hands of his noble 
Friend (the Duke of Wellington) ; and 
with all the knowledge derived from such 
sources the noble Lord had not hesitated 
to declare, that if even the parties to it had 
been called on to execute that Treaty, they 
could not have done so in a more honourable 
and complete manner than that in which 
the obligations of the Treaty had been exe- 
cuted by his noble Friend. The hon. 
Member for Westminster seemed to think 
that the only act done by the British Go- 
vernment in execution of that Treaty was 
the exportation of 40,000 stand of arms. 
He apprehended, that whatever the spirit 
and intention of the Treaty was, all that 
the British Government was called upon 
to do was literally and honourably to fulfil 
the special engagements into which it had 
entered. The obligations of the British 
Government under that Treaty were, as 
he understood them, to afford arms to Spain, 
to allow the opportunity of getting Spanish 
vessels repaired in our harbours, and also to 
give to Spain, if circumstances required it, 
the aid of a naval force. He was sure the 
noble Lord opposite would bear out the 
truth of the observation, when he stated, 
that though the obligation of supplying 2 
naval force to Spain was in case of neces- 
sity imposed on England, yet the law of 
nations did throw great obstacles in the 
way of the fulfilment of that special obli- 
gation. Without a declaration of war, it 
was with the greatest difficulty that the 
special obligation of giving naval aid could 
be fulfilled without placing the force ot 
such a compact, the performance of which 
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was guaranteed on the existence of certain 
circumstances, against the general binding 
nature of international law. Let them 
take, for instance, a neutral nation requir- 
ing arms. Whatever the special obligation 
imposed on this country might be, it did 
not warrant us in checking the enterprise 
of our own countrymen, or preventing that 
neutral state from receiving a supply of 
arms. But we had no right, without a 
positive declaration of war, to stop the ships 
of a neutral country on the high seas. It 
was this difficulty of properly adhering to 
a determination to give just effect to the 
terms of the Quadruple Treaty (a difficulty 
which he was sure the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, the Attorney-General, would 
readily admit) had been equally felt by the 
Government of Lord Melbourne, and that 
by which it was succeeded, and which in- 
duced the latter to confine its aid to a 
limited supply of arms, not from any un- 
willingness to fulfil the obligations under 
which this country was placed, but on ac- 
count of those obstacles to which he had 
before alluded, and which were found by 
all Administrations to be insuperable. The 
Queen of Spain’s claims on the cordial as- 
sistance of this country are the same as 
those of any other ally. She had been 
recognised, no matter by what Govern- 
ment—for he considered nothing of such 
vital importance to the character and in- 
terests of this country, as that the engage- 
ments entered into by one Administration 
should not be disturbed by another of op- 
posite political principles; and upon that 
principle he should have considered it un- 
justifiable on the part of the Administra- 
tion to which he belonged, to attempt to 
evade the obligations of the Quadruple 
Treaty (however they might have dissented 
from the policy by which it had been ori- 
ginally dictated), or to refuse to carry it 
into operation in a fair, honourable, and 
equitable manner. But still, consistently 
with the admission that the Queen of Spain 
was equally entitled as any other friendly 
power to the cordial assistance and good 
wishes of this country, he might call in 
question the policy of a particular act, 
which for the first time in the recent his- 
tory of this country admitted of direct 
military intervention in the domestic affairs 
of another nation. The noble Lord had 
stated that the permanent interests of this 
country would be promoted by the firm 
establishment of the Queen of Spain on 
the throne. That was a doctrine which 
might, he thought, be carried too far. 
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What limit could be affixed to such a prin- 
ciple? What nation might not find in it 
a pretext for interfering in the domestic 
concerns of another. ‘The general rule on 
which England had hitherto acted was 
that of non-intervention. The only ex- 
ception admitted to this rule were cases 
where the necessity was urgent and imme- 
diate ; affecting, cither on account of vicinage 
or some special circumstances, the safety or 
vital interests of the State, and then inter- 
ference was admitted. ‘To interfere on the 
vague ground that British interests would 
be promoted by intervention,—on the plea 
that it would be for our advantage to sce 
established a particular form of Govern- 
ment in a country circumstanced as Spain 
was—is to destroy altogether the general 
rule of non-intervention, and to place the 
independence of every weak power at the 
mercy of a formidable neighbour. It might 
be said, however, that he was not war- 
ranted in applying the terms “ direct mi- 
litary interference,” to the expedition which 
had been sanctioned by the Government. 
How did it, in principle, differ from such 
an interference? It was impossible to deny 
that an act, which the British Government 
permitted, authorizing British soldiers and 
subjects to enlist in the service of a foreign 
Power, and allowing them to be organized 
in this country, was a recognition of the 
doctrine of the propriety of assisting by 
military force a foreign Government in an 
insurrection of its own subjects. When 
the Foreign Enlistment Act was under 
consideration in that House, the particular 
Clause which empowered the King in 
Council to suspend its operation was ob- 
jected to on this ground—that if there 
was no Foreign Enlistment Act the sub- 
jects of this country might volunteer in the 
service of another, and there could be no 
particular ground of complaint against 
them; but that if the King in Coun- 
cil were permitted to issue an order sus- 
pending the law with reference to every 
belligerent, the Government might be con- 
sidered as sending a force under its own 
immediate control. The noble Lord had 
stated, that the insurrection in Spain was 
confined to the Biscayan provinces. The 
noble Lord had not, he thought, escaped 
from the dilemma in which his noble Friend 
had shown him to be situated—namely, 
that if the Queen’s Government were 
established in the general affections of the 
people—if those who, it was said, possessed 
intelligence, opulence, and knowledge of 
political rights, and who were in favour of 
272 
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her Government, preponderated immensely 
over those engaged in the insurrection, 
why did they not put it down without 
calling for the assistance of any foreign 
power? But if, on the other hand, it 
happened that the Question was a disputed 
one—that the opinions of the people were 
nearly equally divided—and if the difficulty 
of suppressing the insurrection arose from 
the fact, that the Pretender to the Throne 
had support nearly as powerful as its pos- 
sessor—we had, in that case, embarked in 
a contest, the issue of which could not now 
be foreseen, and the settlement of which 
by our arms, if the precedent of such in- 
tervention were once established, must lead 
to eternal turmoil and warfare. To suc- 
ceed by our arms, too, would be a perpetual 
source of weakness to the Queen’s Govern- 
ment. The Queen had an army of 54,000 
men. How came it, again he asked, that 
with this preponderating force, with all 
the intelligence and wealth of the com- 
mercial towns ranged, as was said, on the 
Queen’s side, that the insurrection was 
not yet put down? And where was the 
security that that Government, which 
could not suppress an insurrection without 
foreign aid, would maintain itself by its 
own native vigour? The noble Lord, 


however, had stated, that the spirit of the 
Treaty justified the expedition. The spirit 
of the Treaty never contemplated, in his 
opinion, military intervention by any of the 
parties to it; on the contrary, it rather 


excluded military intervention. But he 
would say no more on the foreign policy 
of the Act, and would only further make 
a few observations with reference to the 
bearing of the Order in Council on the 
domestic concerns of this country. He 
held, that with respect to them it would 
be a most dangerous precedent. First, 
there was no restriction, as far as it ap- 
peared, with regard to the number of the 
men to be enrolled. He would ask the 
noble Lord (the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department) if any limits had been 
assigned since the Order in Council to the 
number of men to be enrolled? Had he 
made any private arrangements on the 
subject? Had he been authorized to do 
so? He did not take the particular case, 
he was arguing on the principle; and he 
asked if there were anything to prevent 
the enrolment of 5,000 men, and their re- 
tention in this country for an indefinite 
period previous to their embarkation ?. Thus 
they would be British subjects in the 
service, say, of the Queen of Spain, bound 
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together by new associations, and, at least, 
while abroad, acknowledging immediate 
allegiance to another sovereign. He wished 
to ask, under what system of discipline 
they were to be? He perceived the force 
was styled, the British Auxiliary Force, 
and one of the regulations stated, that the 
men during their stay in Spain would be 
subject to the British military law. He 
could not exactly understand that. The 
regulation assumed that it would be pos- 
sible to apply the military code of this 
country to troops in Spain. He asked the 
Attorney-General and the noble Lord 
(Russell) could they be so subjected to it ? 
Would any voluntary arrangement of sub- 
mission on the part of the soldiers be bind- 
ing? He apprehended not. Their refusal 
to obey would be sufficient. Any punish- 
ment inflicted on them would be illegal. 
Therefore he thought it would be impos- 
sible to apply our military code in another 
country. Whatever might be their num- 
bers, whether 5,000, or 10,000 ; whatever 
might be the service in which they were 
engaged, he looked upon the principle of 
permitting the enrolment, and discipline of 
troops here for a foreign State, as pregnant 
with great dangers. These men were to 
go to Spain, to engage in warfare, and 
contract its habits. The House had a right 
to be satisfied touching the discipline under 
which they would be placed. They had a 
right to know whether men who might 
shortly be returned to their native country, 
were under the same control with the 
private soldier here, who looked to the 
state for his reward on the termination of 
his service. In conclusion, he would say, 
both with reference to our foreign and do- 
mestic relations, he doubted the policy of 
the present proceeding. He viewed the 
principle, the precedent, and the power of 
perverting it with serious alarm. 

Viscount Palmerston begged the in- 
dulgence of the House while he offered a 
few remarks in reply to the right hon. 
Baronet. The right hon. Baronet had ad- 
mitted the necessity of carrying the Qua- 
druple Treaty into effect. He begged, 
therefore, to recal the attention of the 
House to the circumstances under which 
the Quadruple Treaty was signed. Don 
Carlos and Don Miguel were then in 
Portugal. The claim of Don Carlos 
to the Throne of Spain had been set 
aside by what was considered through- 
out Europe as perfectly competent au- 
thority. This country immediately acknow- 
ledged the right of Queen Isabella to the 
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Crown of that country. At that time the 
Spanish Government wished to send a 
military force to Portugal, in order to 
expel from that country Don Carlos, who 
was organizing a military force for the 
purpose of invading Spain. They called 
on the Portuguese Government to expel 
Don Carlos from Portugal; and _ the 
Portuguese Government, being unable to 
do so, declared that they had no objection 
to allow a Spanish military force to enter 
Portugal for that purpose. The two powers 
having thus come to an understanding on 
the subject, it became necessary that that 
understanding should be recorded in a 
Treaty ; and it was therefore deemed 
expedient by the Governments of England 
and France to adopt the agreement which 
had been entered into by the Governments 
of Portugal and Spain, and to become 
parties to the Treaty concluded between 
those powers. Now, what was the pream- 
ble of the Treaty in question? How did 
it state the objects which the contracting 
parties had in view? The preamble 
declared that “ Her Majesty, the Queen 
Regent of Spain, during the minority of 
her daughter Dona Isabella 2nd, Queen of 
Spain, and his Imperial Majesty the 
Duke of Braganza, Regent of the kingdom 
of Portugal and of the Algarves in the 
name of the Queen Donna Maria 2nd, 
being impressed with a deep conviction 
that the interests of the two Crowns, and 
the security of their respective dominions, 
require the immediate and vigorous exer- 
tion of their joint efforts to put an end to 
hostilities which, though directed in the 
first instance against the throne of her 
most faithful Majesty, now afford shelter 
and support to disaffected and rebellious 
subjects of the Crown of Spain; and their 
Majesties being desirous, at the same time, 
to provide the necessary means for restoring 
to the subjects of each the blessings of 
internal peace, and to confirm, by mutual 
good offices, the friendship which they 
are desirous of establishing and cementing 
between their respective States, they have 
come to the determination of uniting their 
forces, in order to compel the Infant Don 
Carlos of Spain, and the Infant Don 
Miguel of Portugal, to withdraw from the 
Portuguese dominions.” The immediate 
object of the treaty, therefore, was to 
establish internal peace in the Peninsula ; 
and the means by which it was proposed to 
effect that object was the expulsion of the 
Infant Don Carlos and the Infant Don 
Miguel from Portugal. The preamble 
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went on to state that the Kings of England 
and France, desirous of assisting in the 
establishment of peace throughout the 
Peninsula, acceded to the engagements 
proposed by the respective regencies of 
Portugal and Spain. It was clear, there- 
fore, that although the immediate operation 
of the treaty was confined within the 
Portuguese dominions, the ultimate object 
of it was the pacification of the whole 
Peninsula including Spain as well as 
Portugal. © When Don Carlos returned to 
Spain, it was thought necessary to frame 
additional articles to the treaty, in order 
to meet the new emergency. One of 
those additional articles was, “ His Majesty 
the King of the United Kingdom of Great 
sritain and Ireland engages to furnish her 
Catholic Majesty with such supplies of arms 
and warlike stores as her Majesty may 
require, and further to assist her Majesty if 
necessary with a naval force.” Now he 
(Lord Palmerston) believed that the writers 
on the law of nations all agreed that any 
Government thus agreeing to furnish arms 
to another must be considered to take an 
active part in any contest in which the 
latter might be engaged ; and the agree- 
ment to furnish a naval force, if necessary, 
was a still stronger demonstration to that 
effect. If, therefore, the right hon. 
Baronet objected to the recent Order in 
Ccuncil on 'the ground that it identified 
Great Britain with the cause of the existing 
Government of Spain, the answer was, 
that by the additional artcles to the 
Quadripartite Treaty that identification had 
already been established ; and that one of 
those articles went even beyond the mea- 
sure which was at present impugned. He 
did not mean to say, however, that the 
right hon. Baronet was bound to concur in 
the policy of the proceeding ; for the right 
hon. Baronet, though he had no right to 
question the principle of the proceeding, 
had a perfect right to contend that thie 
measure which had been adopted was not 
the most expedient way of fulfilling the 
engagements which had been made. He 
would now advert to what had fallen from 
the right hon. Baronet with respect to the 
danger of establishing a precedent for the 
interference of other countries. In the 
first place, the present interference (for he 
took it to be generally allowed that it was 
in principle an interference) was founded 
on a treaty arising out of an acknowledge- 
ment of the right of a sovereign, decided 
by the legitimate authorities of the country 
over which she ruled. In the case of a 
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civil war, proceeding cither from a disputed 
succession or from a long revolt, no writer 
on national law denied that other countries 
had a right, if they chose to exercise it, 
to take part with cither of the two 
belligerents. | Undoubtedly it was inexpe- 
dient to exercise that right except under 
circumstances of a peculiar nature, ‘That 
right, however, was general. If one 
country exercised it, another might. One 
might support one party, another the other ; 
and whoever embarked in either cause 
must do so with their eyes open to the 
full extent of the possible consequences of 
their decision. He contended, therefore, 
that the measure under consideration 
established no new principle, and that it 
created no danger as a precedent. Every 
case must be judged by the considerations 
of prudence which belongea to it. The 
present case, therefore, must be judged by 
similar considerations. All that he main- 
tained was, that the recent proceeding did 
not go beyond the spirit of the engagement 
into which this country had entered, and 
that it did not establish any new principle 
and that the engagement was quite consist- 
ent with the laws of nations. ‘The right 
hon. Baronet had adverted to another 
circumstance which was well worthy of 


attention : he had pointed out the incon- 
veniences which might arise if troops raised 
by the Government of Spain in this coun- 
try were to be organized and trained 


within the realm. But when the papers 
for which the noble Lord had moved 
should be on the Table, the right hon. 
Baronet would see that his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, in answer to the application 
which had been made by the Spanish 
Government, had stated that the disciplin- 
ing, training, and organizing of the troops 
in question ‘could not be allowed to take 
place in this country ; but that those troops 
must be sent to Spain in detachments, as 
they were raised; for that, however great 
the wish of the Government was to assist 
the Queen of Spain, the continuance of 
the troops for any length of time in this 
country could not be permitted. With 
respect to another observation which had 
fallen from the right hon. Baronet, 
he (Lord Palmerston) could not conceive 
that any greater inconvenience could arise 
from the return of these troops whenever 
their term of service was expired, than 
arose every month in the year from the 
discharge of men belonging to our own 
army, who had not acquired a claim to any 
pension, This was an occurrence con- 
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tinually happening ; and those hon. Mem- 
bers who were acquainted with military 
affairs well knew that men might serve in 
our army for a much greater length of time 
than that for which the service of the 
troops now raising by Spain would probably 
be required, and yet on their discharge with- 
out pensions no inconvenience would accrue. 
He trusted he had shown that the object 
of the treaty, in its origin, was not merely 
the expulsion of Don Carlos from Portugal, 
but the pacification of the wholejPeninsula, 
and that with respect to the additional 
articles in which Great Britain was con- 
cerned, they went farther than the par- 
ticular assistance which was now afforded. 
Mr. Fector considered that he should 
compromise his dignity as a British senator, 
and his duty as a British subject, if he did 
not raise his voice against the course taken 
by the Government of the country on this 
important sg ge He deeply regretted 
that any British Government or Admi- 
nistration should tarnish for a moment the 
laurels that had been so nobly acquired by 
a British army in the Peninsula, and that 
an army of mercenaries should now be 
sent out thither from this country under 
the auspices of His Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State .for Foreign Affairs. 
He used the word “ mercenary ” without 
intending it at all offensively to the hon. 
and gallant Officer (Colonel Evans) who 


was to be the future Commander-in-chicf 


of this force; but he called the force 


“mercenary” in the ordinary meaning of 


the term, as applying to a body of strangers 
fighting for hire in a country with which 
they had no connexion. He was quite 
ready to give to the gallant Officer full 
credit for honourable and gallant feeling, 
and for motives of bravery, ‘for he under- 
stood the gallant Officer had already bled 
in the service of his country; yet, with 
all this, he could view him only as at the 
head of a body of mercenary troops, got 
together, it was said, to support the cause 
of liberality, but, as it appeared to him, 
they cared not so much for the cause as 
for the pay. They had no connexion with 
the country, and that cause could not 
justly be called liberal which opposed the 
rights of his Majesty Don Carlos of Spain, 
who was at the head of the legitimate 
Government. He would assert that the 
actual Government of the country was 
under the domination of an ambitious and 
unprincipled female. He had no hesita- 
tion in avowing his decided opinion as to 
the legitimate right of Don Carlos, as his 
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(Don Carlos’s) principles were those which 
he (Mr. Fector) advocated. With these 
feelings he must denounce the course taken 
by Government in the case of Spain, 
which he maintained was one in which 
we had no right to interfere. He could 
not too strongly ceprecate the policy of the 
Quadripartite Alliance. 

Mr. Ward said, after the magnificent 
introduction of the hon. Member for Dover, 
he had expected something like argument 
and fact, but he had heard neither the one 
nor the other, except that what he con- 
sidered a fact, that Don Carlos was King 
of Spain, not by the grace of God, but by 
the grace of the hon. Member for Dover. 
He would not enter into the question of 
legitimacy, but come at once to the point, 
and say that the noble Lord, by the course 
which he had pursued, had impeded the 
progress of other important business, 
without the prospect of obtaining any 
beneficial object. | He was aware that the 
noble Lord had given way on Monday, 
but what had he obtained by persisting in 
bringing forward the Motion of that 
evening? He had got the consent of the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, for, the production of the papers, 
with the contents of which every one in 
the House was perfectly well acqainted. 
\ Lord Mahon said, they were not in the 
hands of any body but his Majesty’s 
Ministers.] That might be strictly the 
fact, but they were accessible to all, and 
the fact was their contents were already 
well known throughout the country. ‘The 
noble Lord had not brought forward the 
question in a shape in which the House 
could come to a vote, and, in saying so 
he did not mean to impute any indirect or 
unworthy motives, but if he had made a 
Motion to the effect that this interference 
was un-English (the term made use of by 
the hon. Member for Dover), if he had 
put the question as to the rights of Don 
Carlos, in such a shape as the Commons of 
England could express their opinion, he 
had no hesitation in saying what would 
have been the result. From the terms of 
the Treaty read by ,the noble Lord the 
Secretary for the Foreign Department, he 
had no hesitation in saying that this 
country was entirely justified in the course 
which she had pursued. ‘The right hon. 
Baronet had doubted the right of this 
country to blockade the ports of Spain in 
case the Northern Powers should consider 
themselves justified in sending succours to 
Don Carlos, He opposed the arguments 
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of the right hon. Baronet with great 
diffidence, but it appeared to him that wnen 
this country was in alliance and conjunction 
with a foreign Sovereign, against her 
rebellious subjects, we were clearly justi- 
fied in taking every step allowed by the 
treaty into which the four countries had 
entered, to assist that Sovereign. but, 
putting that treaty out of view, were there 
no English interests connected with that 
country which authorised us to interfere ? 
Were not the Spanish Bonds recognised 
by the late King of Spain, and was not 
that recognition sanctioned by a deliberate 
resolution of the Cortes. But there was 
another point. Was not this country 
interested in the settlement of the dispute 
between Spain and her colonics in South 
America? And he must candidly say, 
from what he knew of the subject, that 
we could have no hopes of the settlement 
of the disputes, or of a recognition of the 
independence of the Spanish colonies, from 
a Government at the head of which was 
Don Carlos. He knew well the reluctance 
evinced by the late Government to consent 
to their independence, and he was con- 
vineed that the same reluctance would be 
shown by any Ministry appointed under 
the dynasty of Don Carlos. Another 
question arose, was the step likely to 
succeed ? And, in answer to that, he 
would say that it was the most proper 
mode to conciliate the feclings of the 
Spaniards. The noble Lord had said, 
something about the abhorrence with which 
Spaniards regarded the interference of 
foreigners, and thereby prognosticated the 
failure of the expedition. But he had a 
right to ask, what was the abhorrence of 
foreigners displayed by the Spaniards when 
the British troops entered Spain in 1809. 
He had a right also to ask how that abhor- 
rence of foreigners was exhibited in 1823, 
when the French invaded the country, 
and took complete possession of it without 
shedding a drop of blood?) What reason 
had they to suppose that the feelings of 
the Spanish people would be different on 
this occasion, when nine-tenths of them 
were in favour of the Queen’s Government ? 
The fact was, that the contest was carried 
on only in one corner of the country, 
where the inhabitants had some privileges 
to preserve. ‘These persons cared little or 
nothing about the Monarch that should 
rule at Madrid, provided their ancient 
rights were left undisturbed. He there- 
fore must say, that those persons who had 
these anticipations regarding the feelings 
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ings of the Spaniards, or who exclaimed 
against his gallant Friend, and the gallant 
officers that were to accompany him, and 
described them as mercenaries, were ad- 
vancing doctrines for which in the history 
of nations there was no authority. Why, 
was it not well known that on the intro- 
duction, or rather the origin of Protes- 
tantism in Germany, foreign troops were 
engaged for the purpose of establishing the 
reformed religion in that country, and 
might not the same means be legitimately 
used for establishing constitutional liberty 
in Spain? The noble Lord had thrown 
out a sort of taunt against the Gallant 
Officer because he was only a Licutenant- 
Colonel on half-pay. Another charge 
against him was, that on taking the com- 
mand he did not resign his seat for West- 
minster. He was not surprised at the 
desire expressed by the noble Lord (Lord 
Mahon) that his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Colonel Evans) should vacate his seat for 
Westminster previous to his assuming his 
command in Spain. It was well known 


that his noble Friend (Lord Eliot), whom 
he also had the pleasure of knowing and of 
esteeming, as all who knew him must do, 
was the Chairman of the Westminster Con- 
servative Society, and the noble Lord 
(Lord Mahon) might very naturally desire 


to get his noble Friend to step into the 
shoes of the hon. and gallant Officer, as 
Member for Westminster. ‘The hon. and 
gallant officer, too, had been raised to 
the rank of a Licutenant-General in the 
Queen of Spain’s service, and he would go 
out with that prestige of military rank that 
would aid in its way that cause to which 
the skill and bravery of his hon and gallant 
Friend would under any title so mainly 
contribute. 

Mr. O'Connell said, he rose to notice 
what he considered an omission on the part 
of the noble Lord, the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, and regretted that this subject had 
not been alluded to by the noble Lord, at 
least alluded to in such a way as to lead 
to the hope of a satisfactory conclusion ; he 
meant the interference of the British Go- 
vernment for the settlement of the dispute 
between the Spanish Government and the 
Biscayans relative to the privileges which 
they had long enjoyed. He trusted that 
the Government of this country would use 
its influence with the Government of Spain, 
and point out the interest which the 
Spanish Government had in acceding to 
the wishes of the inhabitants of the 
northern provinces. He was sorry that 
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the hon. Member for Dover had left the 
House, for the purpose, probably, of taking 
refreshment after his great labours— 
but if he had been in the House, he would 
have told him that in his eager anxiety to 
cast reproach on the present Government 
for the support it gave to Spain ; he had also 
visited the Constable of Dover Castle with 
his reprobation. Why, the noble Duke 
said, he had sent out 40,000 stand of arms 
to Spain, and the noble Lord, the Foreign 
Secretary, had admitted that his predecessor 
had candidly carried into effect, as far as 
he was concerned, the articles of the Treaty, 
not only by supplying the Spanish Govern- 
ment with arms, to be used against his 
Majesty Don: Carlos, King of Spain, as 
the hon. Member for Dover was pleased to 
call him, but also as regarded that part 
of the Treaty by which we were to assist 
Spain with a naval force, if necessary ; so 
that the Queen of Spain had not only been 
recognized but supported against the Usur- 
per by the noble Duke. Yet all the anger 
of the hon. Member had been reserved for 
the present Government. But to come to 
the point, and speak seriously, he must 
protest against any Member of the British 
Senate calling Don Carlos King of Spain. 
The Salic law was introduced by the Bour- 
bons to suit their own purposes; it was 
introduced against the will of the people 
of Spain, and he was therefore justified in 
saying that Don Carlos was no more 
Sovereign by right than by fact, and he 
trusted that by English arms and English 
valor he would soon find that he had no 
prospect of establishing himself as King 
of Spain, either de jure or de facto. ‘The 
right hon. Baronet seemed to have some 
doubt respecting the advantage which this 
country would derive from the establish- 
ment of a Constitutional Government in 
Spain. Now he would ask was it a matter 
of indifference whether a despotism or a 
liberal Government prevailed in that 
country? Was it not the policy and in- 
terest of England to support liberal in- 
stitutions, when they remembered that the 
Holy Alliance was not dead, but only 
asleep, and that it was the anxious wish of 
the Members of that society to extend their 
dominion not only to Spain and Portugal, 
but also to this country, and exercise the 
same despotism which they practised in 
their own States as well as over every part 
of Germany. The right hon. Baronet 
had complained of the course adopted by 
the Government in encouraging the enlist- 
ment of Britons to serve in the cause of 
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freedom in Spain. Now he must take the 
liberty of saying, that the right hon. 
Baronet said so because he was not a Whig, 
for he must know that our glorious Con- 
stitution was obtained by the help of Dutch 
troops. There was one point, however, 
to which he wished particularly to call the 
attention of the House. Two discussions 
had already taken place on the mission of 
Lord Eliot and it was agreed on all hands 
that the mission was deserving of every 
praise—that its object was, to put a stop to 
the shedding of human blood, yet no Mem- 
ber of the House had come forward and 
called on the British Senate to raise its 
voice against the horrible cruelties which 
had been committed, against ‘the murder of 
unarmed men in cold blood—in tranquillity 
and in perfect security. Every one knew 
the case of the young O’Donnell, and his 
atrocious murder by the monster Zumala- 
carreguy. That officer had been taken 
prisoner, and an offer was made to spare 
his life if he would recognize Don Carlos. 
He gallantly refused, and was shot like a 
dog. Every one shuddered at the thoughts 
of such murderous deeds, but it was just to 
say, that the cruelty was not confined to one 
side. When he read the monstrous pro- 


clamation of Mina, he repented that he 
had ever been in his company, and still 


more that he had ever paid him the com- 
pliment of acting as a steward at a dinner 
givei to him in London, and the only 
thing that remained for him.now to do 
was to express his utmost indignation at 
such brutality. He said, therefore, that 
instructions ought to be sent out that the 
British Government and the British House 
of Commons would shun with horror the 
wretches who had recourse to such inhuman 
practices.  ‘Thev all remembered the 
horror with which they read the accounts 
of persons poisoning wells in ancient times, 
and surely that crime was not greater than 
putting brave men to death in cold blood. 
Much had been said against Bolivar. Now, 
he had followed the carcer of that com- 
mander—he had watched his character ; 
and, though he was bound to admit that 
he had retaliated for a time, he at last 
adopted the right course, and declared 
that liberty was not worth obtaining if it 
was to be acquired by putting unarmed 
men to death. He discontinued the prac- 
tice, and his conduct had such influence on 
the Spaniards that the cruelty on both 
sides soon ceased. He trusted, therefore, 
that when his gallant Friend went out to 
that country such barbarities would be put 
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an end to; for he knew that his gallant 
Friend would shun all fellowship with men 
who could conduct themselves with such 
barbarous cruelty. That was the way in 
which, if no other way was adopted, this 
country might put an end to those horrors, 
and prevent their recurrence. 

Mr. Grove Price believed that Zumala- 
carreguy was the first to wish to terminate 
the sanguinary practice to which the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin had ad- 
verted ; but when he proposed to Mina an 
exchange of prisoners the answer was that 
he had no prisoners to exchange for that 
he had shot them all. Something had 
fallen in the early part of the debate which 
had given great pain to himself personally, 
and he had no doubt the House at large. 
Something like a misunderstanding had 
arisen between his noble Friend (Lord 
Mahon) and the gallant officer the Member 
for Westminster, in consequence of the ap- 
plication of a particular term to troops 
employed for pay to serve in a foreign 
country. The subject was a painful one 
to discuss in the presence of a Gentleman 
who appeared in the double capacity of a 
Member of that House and the commander 
of such a force. However unwilling he 
might be to offer one word that could be 
offensive personally to the gallant Officer, 
the gallant Officer must still give him leave 
and licence to animadvert, as a public man, 
as strongly as he chose, keeping always 
within the rules of order laid down by the 
House, upon any measure that might be 
brought before it, more especially when it 
related to so important a matter as the 
enrollment cf (ritish troops for purposes 
so ambiguous as those alleged in the pre- 
sent instance. Ele admitted, and admitted 
frankly, to the gallant Officer, that he be- 
lieved no sordid idea of pay, no idle motive 
of fresh distinction, induced him to draw 
his sword in the cause of the Queen of 
Spain, He believed he was solely actuated 
by a gallant but mistaken enthusiasm. He 
did not apply to the gallant Officer the 
harsh term of ‘“ mercenary” or leader of 
condoltiért, but he thought that the term 
might well be applied to the common sol- 
diers who were to serve under him, who 
could have no interest in the cause, who 
were wholly unacquainted with the politi- 
cal state of Spain, and to whom it might 
reasonably be supposed it was a matter of 
perfect indifference whether the Princess, 
Christina, or Don Carlos, sat upon the 
throne of that country. It was to them, 
and not to the gallant Member, or the offi. 
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cers who proposed to serve under him, that 
he (Mr. Price) would apply the term 
“mercenary.” ‘True, the gallant Officer 
had declared that he would dismiss every 
soldier who felt no enthusiasm in the cause, 
or who did not heartily approve of it; but 
if the gallant Officer acted up to the letter of 
that declaration he (Mr. Price) believed he 
would sail from the shores of England 
with an expedition formed of many ofli- 
cers as gallant perhaps as himself, but with 
a very small proportion of common soldiers. 
Passing from the gallant Officer and the 
motives and views which induced him to 
enter upon this undertaking, he came next 
to the noble Lord, the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, whom he most heartily 
congratulated on putting aside all former 
volumes of the laws of nations—all former 
rules by which Statesmen had been guided 
—by which the ablest men, since the 
modern civilization of the world had been 
actuated ; and on coming forward as the 
author of a new code. Was it not very 
extraordinary that, amidst all the com- 
plicated events of the last century and a 
half, no statesmen in this country had 
ever for a moment dreamed, not of 
declaring war, but of allowing a quasi war 
silently to go forward, not under the com- 
mand of the Sovereign but prosecuted in 
another name for her interest, and thus, by 
underhand means, to strike an unconstitu- 
tional blow, which England, in her avowed 
character, did not choose to strike herself ? 
The very absence of all authority upon 
the point ought to have told the noble 
Lord, if he thought for a moment upon 
the subject, that he should pause before he 
assented to the formation of such an expe- 
dition as that of which the gallant Officer 
was to have the command. What pos- 
terity would say as to the introduction of 
this new page in the laws of nations and 
of England was another question ; but this 
he (Mr. Price) would say, that if the cause 
for the expedition were held to be sufficient 
— if a new principle were to be laid down 
by which the people of this country were to 
be permitted to issue forth, like bands of 
Crusaders, to fight battles not their own— 
let it be pronounced boldly—let it be 
declared honestly—let our fleets and armies 
be sent forth and let it be avowed to 
the world, that England came forth 
as the champion of what she deemed 
the Liberal Cause—but let them not take 
a step by which unhappy men, excited 
by the feelings of the moment, might be 
induced to carry their arms into a foreign 
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country, to take part in a quarrel in which 
they could feel no interest thereby in- 
fringing at once the acknowledged laws of 
nations and the sacred law of God. He 
said that any man who took up arms for 
mere pay—who engaged in a war, not of 
honour, in the defence of his country, or 
under the command of his Sovereign, 
doubtless infringed that commandment 
which said “ ‘Thou shalt spill no blood.” 
He wished to ask the noble Lord, the 
Foreign Secretary, whether he was willing 
to oppose all the principles which had been 
laid down by Mr. Fox upon the subject of 
intervention in the domestic affairs of 
Foreign States? Mr. Fox laid down this 
principle, that there was no right for one 
country to interfere in the internal affairs 
of another unless the state of things in the 
one endangered the safety of the other. 
That was the broad line drawn by Mr. 
Fox—that was the broad principle upon 
which every Foreign Minister in England 
ought to act. Moreover, it was a principle 
to which, if we did not rigidly adhere, the 
result in a short time would be, that Eu- 
rope, now divided into two great parties, 
on every occasion where a dispute arose 
between two States would be sending forth 
her mercenaries to fight on the one side or 
the other, and thence throughout the Con- 
tinent would ensue a struggle as violent 
and as bloody as that which formerly took 
place between the supporters of oligarchical 
and democratical principles. Such a state 
of things once induced, if there was a weak 
and unguarded point of the British empire, 
— if, within her shores, there was a body of 
persons professing to have grievances, com- 
plaining of being harshly and cruelly used, 
asserting that they were writhing under an 
iron yoke—and such words were commonly 
to be found in the vocabulary of most 
demagogues—if, from such circumstances, 
any weak or vulnerabie point could be found 
in the kingdom—England must expect 
to have turned upon her own head the con- 
sequences of the course which she was now 
pursuing towards Spain. He (Mr. Price) 
repeated that this country had no right 
whatever to interfere in the internal do- 
mestic question in Spain of—whether Don 
Carlos or the Princess Isabella should 
occupy the Throne. It was a Spanish 
affair from beginning to end, and an affair 
which Spaniards alone ought to determine. 
If, indeed, the noble Lord’s statement were 
true, it was an affair which threw discredit 
on the whole Spanish nation. It was a 
discredit to them if, as had been stated, 
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nineteen-twenticths of the Spanish nation 
were so feeble, so apathetic, so utterly lost 
to all proper principle, so little wanting in 
attachment to their new and liberal Govern- 
ment, that they were obliged to search 
through every shamble in Europe, to find 
men ready to fight their quarrel for them. 
This he would say, that if, under such 
circumstances, a single foreign soldier 
landed on the soil of Spain, the honour of 
that country would be extinguished for 
ever. 

Mr. Henry Bulwer mercly wished to 
make one or two observations in reference 
to what had fallen from the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel). The right hon. 
Baronet, in the first place, spoke against 
the Order in Council as an act to be re- 
gretted, because, in his opinion, it was 
adopting a line of policy which would 
sanction other Governments in interfering 
in case of any domestic differences in this 
country. He (Mr. Bulwer) begged to ask 
the right hon. Baronet this question, — 
What course did the right hon. Baronet 
himself pursue under similar circumstances ? 
The right hon. Baronet came into that 
House, of which he was so great an orna- 
ment, in the year 1810. Not many years 
afterwards, the remarkable event took place 


of Buonaparte’s landing from Elba, and 
passing without opposition through the 
whole of France, and arriving at Paris, the 


capital of that country. The question was 
then agitated in the British House of Com- 
mons, whether it was expedient or right for 
the Government of this country to interfere 
in the affairs of France; and after an 
animated discussion upon the subject, it was 
at last determined that England should 
interfere, and that she should do so at a 
much greater cost of public money, and a 
much greater expenditure of British blood, 
than could possibly result from the inter- 
ference which it was now proposed to make 
in the affairs of Spain. He begged to ask 
the right hon. Baronet whether he did not 
give his sanction to the Government which 
adopted that course, and which interfered 
in domestic dispute in a foreign nation, 
where nearly the whole of the nation was 
arrayed on one side, and none but foreign 
troops on the other? It was well known 
that the right hon. Baronet had given his 
support to the Government who pursued 
that course, and in his opinion, the right 
hon. Baronet was perfectly justified in so 
doing. But, then, the right hon. Baronet 
inquired, “ How, if you adopt this course, 
can you prevent other Governments from 
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interfering ?” Might he (Mr. Bulwer) be 
allowed to answer that question by asking 
another? Had we, in the course we had 
hitherto pursued, prevented other Govern- 
ments from interfering? Did the Austrian 
Government stop to ask the advice of Eng- 
land when she marched her troops into 
Bologna? Not only did she not wait to 
ask our advice, but she marched them with 
such sudden rapidity, that they arrived at 
their destination before the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs in this country had received 
intelligence of their having set out. What- 
ever other evils might attend the course 
which the Government now proposed to 
pursue, this evil at least would not attach 
to it—that they were setting an example 
which had never before been acted upon. 
The hon. and learned Member for Sand- 
wich (Mr. Grove Price) had declared, that 
the course proposed to be taken was a per- 
fectly new course. He (Mr. H. Bulwer) 
maintained it was not a new course. What 
course did Elizabeth pursue in times and 
under circumstances almost exactly re- 
sembling those in which we were now 
placed? The course then pursued by that 
sagacious Queen, was precisely similar to 
the course proposed to be taken by his Ma- 
Spain was in- 
ternally disturbed; Elizabeth interfered, 
not by declaring war against the Spanish 
monarch, but by allowing her subjects to 
take part against him. She allowed 10,000 
men to enlist in the service of the Nether- 
lands, under the command of Sir Horace 
Vere. As to the other argument used by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, that the 
common soldiers would know nothing about 
the merits of the cause in which they were 
embarked, he (Mr. Bulwer) very much 
doubted whether the men who had served 
so gallantly under the noble Duke (Wel- 
lington), in the late war in the Peninsula, 
knew anything more about the merits of 
the cause for which they were fighting 
than that an enemy was before them whom 
they were bound to beat. 

Sir John Elley rose to speak rather in a 
military than in a political point of view. 
He agreed most cordially in the opinion of 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin, 
that every conciliating measure of inter~ 
ference ought to be resorted to, with regard 
to the present circumstances of Spain, 
before any auxiliary troops were allowed to 
enter that country. But if, under any 
circumstances, these British troops were 
allowed to enter Spain, it immediately be. 
came necessary to ascertain how the Finance 
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Department was to be conducted. From 
statements which had been made inthe course 
of the discussion that evening, it appeared 
that the Spanish Government was to defray 
the expense of this auxiliary force. Now, 
if the House depended upon the faith of the 
Spanish Government, he apprehended it 
would be very liable to be led into error ; 
because a nation which was not capable of 
paying the interest even of what it owed, 
was not likely to possess the means of 
furnishing a very considerable sum, in- 
stanter, for the support of foreign troops. 
He feared, therefore, that if the faith of 
Spanish promises only were relied upon, 
the expense of providing these troops would 
eventually fall upon this country. Every- 
thing that a dauntless soldier could achieve, 
he was convinced his gallant Friend, the 
Member for Westminster, would accom- 
plish. He only lamented that he was not 
going out in command of troops in a com- 
plete state of discipline. To show the 
paramount importance of discipline, he need 
allude only to the state of the French army 
at Waterloo. On that day the French 
Infantry behaved differently to what they 
had ever done on any other occasion, and 
the difference of their behaviour was to be 
attributed to the hasty manner in which 
the army with which Napoleon entered the 
field had been congregated. Gathered pro- 
miscuously from all parts of the empire, 
they had never acted together as troops 
before, and were officered by persons who 
were wholly unknown to, and unconnected 
with them. Hence there existed amongst 
them a great want of union and of confi- 
dence. Yet these troops had been well 
trained (an advantage, perhaps, which his 
gallant Friend would not enjoy), but 
brought together under the circumstances 
he had mentioned, their discipline was far 
from being complete, and hence the dis- 
astrous result of the battle in which they 
were engaged. What, then, could be the 
expectations of his gallant Friend? With 
undisciplined troops what could he expect 
to achieve? As one intimately acquainted 
with the Spanish Peninsula, he could tell 
his gallant Friend, that unless his troops 
were well disciplined, his difficulties would 
be insurmountable. It required the best 
state of discipline in troops to conduct war 
in that country. Was his gallant Friend 
to rely on the assistance of any Spanish 
troops, or was he to fight the battle with 
his own unaided forces? In either case he 
must have a place for his magazines—a 
general knowledge of the country—a system 
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of strategy and tactics: these it would be 
absolutely necessary for him to possess, and, 
beyond that, he must have a fearless mind 
that would stand responsibility under any 
circumstances. He advised his gallant 
Friend never to leave this country unless 
he had in his military chest such an amount 
of money as would defray the expense of 
his army for at least six months. What- 
ever promises the Spanish Government 
might make, he would venture to say they 
would never be performed. He had served 
a long time in the Peninsula, and was 
tolerably well acquainted with the disposi- 
tion of the Spanish people. He knew 
they would promise anything, and he was 
equally certain they would perform no- 
thing. Neither was any reliance to be 
placed upon any information they might 
pretend to afford. He had known them 
send intelligence one moment, which they 
the next were compelled to contradict. He 
had known intelligence coming even from 
Madrid to the British General, desiring his 
army to hold its ground, when, at the very 
same time, the enemy had taken possession 
of Madrid. If his gallant Friend were to 
be exposed to a like want of accurate in- 
telligence, what could he expect to perform 
—what operation could he undertake, what 
end could he achieve? He thought that 
all these matters should be made known, 
because as things at present stood, he 
thought England would eventually become 
the paymaster of these auxiliary troops. At 
all events he entreated his gallant Friend 
not to stir unless he carried with him the 
sinews of war. 

Mr. Maclean saw no analogy between 
the two cases referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mary-la-bonne (Mr. H. Bulwer) 
namely, the return from Elba, and the 
furnishing of auxiliary troops by Elizabeth ; 
he saw no analogy between these two 
cases and the case now under consideration. 
—[ Cries of “ Question !?]—He would not 
detain the House longer than to ask the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, whether the Northern powers had 
not withdrawn their Ambassadors from 
Madrid, and whether some of the Southern 
European powers had not refused to recog- 
nise the Queen’s authority ? 

Lord Palmerston thought it was gene- 
rally known that Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria had not, at present, any Ambas- 
sadors at Madrid. He thought it also was 
well known that the King of Naples had 
protested against the change in the order 
of succession, 
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The Speaker felt it his duty to state, that 
what passed in the early part of the debate 
between the noble Lord and the gallant 
Member for Westminster had left, as he 
understood, an unsatisfactory impression on 
the mind of the noble Lord. He under- 
stood the noble Lord to have admitted, that 
while the motives of the gallant Officer and 
his associates were truly honourable, yet 
as a Member of Parliament, he could not 
approve the course they were pursuing, 
even though their motives were honourable. 
The gallant Officer, not having correctly 
understood the argument of the noble Lord, 
had repelled the imputation in strong 
language. After an explanation from the 
noble Lord, he put the case hypothetically, 
and although he reiterated his hypothetical 
case, it was merely for the purpose of vindi- 
cating himself from the charge of having 
been out of order, and not with any view 
of giving offence to the noble Lord. If the 
House concurred in the accuracy of this 
statement, he hoped that the noble Lord 
would feel satisfied, and that both parties 
would express their satisfaction, and thus 
put an end to all unpleasant feeling. 

After a short pause, 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, I was not in 
the House when the noble Lord made use 
of the expressions which seem to have given 
offence to the hon. and gallant Officer. I 
therefore rise with some difficulty. I heard 
the expressions made use of by the gallant 
Officer in reply to my noble Friend, but as 
I did not hear the remark which gave rise 
to those expressions in reply, I stand in the 
position of one who has heard only one side 
of the question. But it appears to me from 
what I heard that the exposition which 
you, Sir, have made is so correct and so 
satisfactory, that there ought now to be no 
difficulty on either side in coming to a sa- 
tisfactory arrangement. I hope whenever 
I rise in this House after any misunder- 
standing between two of its Members, I 
shall always do everything in my power to 
conciliate. I therefore repeat that after 
what has been said by the Speaker, I think 
my noble Friend ought to rise in his place, 
and state whether, under the circumstances 
which have been explained, he is satisfied 
with the explanation which has been made. 
But I am bouad, at the same time, to say 
that sitting near my noble Friend at the 
time, that the discussion took place, I did 
collect from him that he was not satisfied, 
and I do think that under these circum- 
stances the interposition of the Speaker has 
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confirmed in that impression by the silence 
of my noble Friend, and by his refusal to 
get up after what has just been stated from 
the Chair. I declined to give any advice or 
to speak with my noble Friend upon the 
subject when he referred to me in the early 
part of the evening, because I thought that 
by so declining | might afterwards rise in 
my place and perform the part which I am 
now endeavouring to do. It appears to me 
that the gallant Officer, in the first place, 
stated, not hypothetically but positively, 
that he received the expression of my noble 
Friend with contempt and disgust ; and 
that when the Speaker called on the gallant 
Officer to give some explanation of those 
expressions, then the gallant Officer stated 
the case hypothetically , and said. “If the 
noble Lord means to say so and so, then I 
tell him I receive it with contempt and dis- 
gust.” Now I gathered from my noble 
Friend that he considered this hypothetical 
case asa repetition of that which he had, in 
the first instance, conceived to be offensive. 
3ut I think, after the interference of the 
Speaker, and with the feelings which the 
gallant Officer must have, that there was no 
intention on the part of the noble Lord to 
state any thing discreditable to him or to 
the officers who were to serve under him, 
an arrangement should at once be entered 
into to prevent this matter from proceeding 
further. When my noble Friend said, that 
the troops employed in his service must be 
regarded as mercenaries, the gallant Officer 
must have had the same impression as any 
other gentleman, that soldiers who are not 
employed in the actual service of their coun- 
try, but enlist in another service, may, 
without the slightest imputation of dis. 
honour, be called mercenaries. ‘The gallant 
Officer opposite, however, took offence at 
the terms employed by my noble Friend ; 
but as my noble Friend subsequently 
guarded himself against being supposed to 
impute any improper motive to the gallant 
Officer, I think the matter may now ter- 
minate in a very satisfactory manner to 
both parties [cries for Lord Mahon to rise}. 

Mr. O'Connell: 1 feel bound to declare, 
on behalf of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Westminster, that the expressions he used 
appeared to me in the first instance to be 
quite hypothetical. 

An hon. Member on the Opposition side 
of the House was understood to say that 
his impression of the language of the gal- 
lant Member for Westminster was the re- 
verse of that stated by the hon. and learned 
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Mr. Ward: I was sitting close by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Westminster, 
and the conviction on my mind is, that the 
expression referred to was used hypotheti- 
cally by him in the first instance. 

Mr. Fitzstephen French: After the ex- 
planation that has been given by you, Sir, 
whatever doubt may have existed on the 
mind of the noble Lord, none can now exist 
[cries for Lord Mahon.| 

Major Beauclerk : It is clearthat the mis- 
understanding has been mutual ; and after 
the explanations which have been given I 
should hope that the noble Lord will have 
no objection to state himself satisfied. 

Sir Edward Kerrison: As I should cer- 
tainly have thought what fell from the 
gallant Colonel opposite to have been, 
without explanation, an insult, my feelings 
upon the subject would have been the same 
as those of my noble Friend; but after 
the matter has been placed in so clear a 
light as it has been by you, Sir, I do hope 
he will get. up and at once declare that the 
matter is settled to his satisfaction. 

Mr. Edward L. Bulwer: I would beg 
to suggest that my noble Friend, if he will 
allow me so to call him, did say that he 
did not mean anything personally offensive 
to my hon. and gallant Friend. I am cer- 
tain that it could not have been the noble 
Lord’s intention to say anything personally 
offensive, and everybody who knows him 
must have the same conviction. Such being 
the case, and my hon. and gallant Friend 
having stated that his words applied to an- 
other case than the actual one, I do not 
think the noble Lord will hesitate to declare 
himself satisfied [renewed cries for “ Lord 
- Mahon]. 

Major Fancourt: As there appears to be 
great doubt whether the hon. and gallant 
Member for Westminster did or did not 
put an hypothetical case, perhaps he will 
be good enough to say how the fact is. 

Mr. Finn: I heard the hon. and gallant 
Member distinctly, and the case he put 
was certainly hypothetical. 

Colonel Leith Hay: Whether the hon. 
and gallant Member put the case hypothe- 
tically or not is rendered, by what followed, 
of little consequence ; for the noble Lord 
stated that he had not the slightest inten- 
tion of saying anything personally offen- 
sive. Then the hon. and gallant Member 
for Westminster stated what he meant to 
say, and what I believe he said in a man- 
ner perfectly hypothetical. Such being the 
state of the facts, I do not think it more 
than what the House has a right to expect 
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to disavow personal imputations. The no- 
ble Lord could say, that after the explana- 
tion of my gallant Friend, he considers the 
expression to have been used originally in 
a hypothetical sense, and is therefore per- 
fectly satisfied. 

Lord Mahon: I have nothing to add to 
the explanation I have already given. That 
explanation is before the House, and has, 
Sir, been rightly construed by you. I have 
yet to learn whether the hon. Member 
opposite (Colonel Evans) did or did not 
use the expressions which others as well as 
myself conceived him to have used. 

Colonel Evans: The House will clearly 
see that in the terms used by the noble 
Lord, although he has completely ex- 
onerated me from any dishonourable 
motive, and has, indeed paid me some com- 
pliments, yet from some confusion of ex- 
pression I was led to apprehend that he 
imputed dishonourable motives to the offi- 
cers with whom I am associated. Under 
that impression I made use of the expres- 
sions I did. If dishonourable motives were 
imputed to those officers I could not under- 
stand the distinction which freed me from 
them, when any thing applying to them 
must apply to me in a degree so much 
stronger. And at all events I was bound 
to repudiate any disrespect to my com- 
panions in arms. But now, understanding 
from the noble Lord and others that no 
improper or dishonourable motives were 
attributed by him to myself or the officers 
serving with me, I have no hesitation in 
saying that I did not wish to injure the 
feelings of the noble Lord. 

Lord Mahon: If I understand the hon. 
and gallant Member rightly, he formerly 
spoke under a mistaken impression of what 
I had said, and does not intend to apply to 
me the terms of contempt and disgust he 
used. I have no hesitation, therefore, in 
saying that I am perfectly satisfied. 

Colonel Evans: Undoubtedly, under- 
standing the noble Lord does not intend to 
impute dishonourable or improper motives 
to myself or those with whom I am _ tsso- 
ciated,I am willing to have my explanations 
so taken. 

Lord Mahon: One point I would press 
upon the noble Lord the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. As almost every Member 
who has spoken from either side of the 
House has regretted that the inhabitants of 
the Basque provinces should have lost their 
ancient privileges, he will perhaps make some 
representation in their favour. 
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Motion agreed to. 


Corporation Reform— 


Corporation ReroRmM—CommMITTEE. | 
On moving the Order of the Day for the 
House going into Committee on the Mu- 
nicipal Corporations Reform Bill. 

Lord John Russell stated, that he was 


prepared to agree to the Amendment of 


which the hon. Member for East Somerset- 
shire (Mr. W. Miles) had given notice, re- 
serving to all persons now serving under 
Indentures of Apprenticeship in any 
borough their pecuniary rights and privi- 
leges as freemen, on completing their ap- 
prenticeship. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes wished to know 
whether the existing sons of freemen were 
not to be placed in the same situation as 
apprentices ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer in- 
terposed and remarked, that all such in- 
quiries would come regularly in Com- 
mittee, and it was inconvenient to discuss 
them now. 

On the question that the Speaker de 
leave the Chair, 

Mr. Hughes Hughes submitted that he 
was strictly in order in urging, at that 
time, any point that occurred to him rela- 
tive to the Bill in question, and he would 
therefore take that opportunity of express- 
ing his hope that when the noble Lord 
should, in Committee, propose an Amend- 
ment which could go to respect the inchoate 
and vested rights of apprentices, he would 
extend it to the existing sons of freemen, 
whose claim appeared to him to be even 
stronger than that of apprentices, and num- 
bers of whom would, in point of fact, have 
been bound apprentices to their parents or 
to other freemen, but that as being born 
free, they were entitled on coming to age, 
to all the rights and privileges which ap- 
prenticeship could confer. 

The House went into Committee on the 
Bill. 

Lord John Russell said, that it would be 
better for him to state at once all the 
Amendments which he had to propose to 
this Clause, and they were only two—one 
was, to insert after the words “ freeman, 
burgess,” &c., in line eight, the words “ or 
inhabitant.” This was intended to pre- 
serve to the inhabitants the rights which 
they enjoyed by inhabitancy. In line nine 
he intended to insert the words proposed 
by the hon. Member for Somersetshire, 
“or under indentures of apprenticeship in 
some borough.” He did not intend to 
propose the insertion of them in line twelve, 
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as the hon: Member for Somersetshire in« 
tended, because the Committee would see 
that if they were inserted there, they would 
be clearly inoperative. It would therefore 
be necessary for him to propose a separate 
clause, which should give to those persons 
now under indentures of apprenticeship 
the power of being immediately enrolled, 
and then, upon their being put upon the 
burgess roll, the power of being put in 
possession of all the rights reserved by th s 
sill to the burgesses. With regard to 
freedom by right of birth, he thought that 
it did not stand on the same ground as the 
right to freedom by apprenticeship. It 
had been urged with regard to the latter 
that the apprentices had either paid them- 
selves, or their friends or relations had paid 
for them, sums of money in the expecta- 
tion that those sums of money would be 
afterwards repaid to them by means of the 
advantages which they would enjoy on 
becoming freemen of the borough. It 
would therefore be a hardship upon them 
if the House was to deprive them of those 
advantages which they had been accus- 
tomed to expect from the outlay which 
they had made. As to those who, by the 
accident of birth, were'entitled to become 
freemen on their coming of age, it was 
quite clear that the same argument did not 
apply to them. They gave nothing for the 
advantages which they might enjoy, and 
therefore had no reason to complain of the 
operation of the Clause. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes said, that as far as 
the noble Lord’s Amendments went, they 
were satisfactory to him, and he was grate. 
ful for them, and the more so as they ad- 
mitted a principle which must ultimately 
be extended to the existing sons of free- 
men. He could not see why “ the accident 
of birth” should make any difference in 
the mode of treating the rights of those 
who were born free from those who would 
become free by apprenticeship, unless, in- 
deed, it was a difference in favour of the 
former. Many persons enjoyed titles and 
estates by “ the accident of birth,” and he 
did not see why these poor men should lose 
their rights as freemen, which were as dear 
to them as the titles and estates of the noble 
Lords opposite, merely because they enjoyed 
them only by “ the accident of birth.” But, 
in point of fact, the sons of freemen, if thus 
deprived, would, in numbers of instances, 
incur the loss of these rights and privi- 
leges solely by reason of “the accident of 
birth,” which ought to confirm them, for, 
as he had before stated, they would have 
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been apprenticed, and so have secured them, 
but that it was considered unnecessary, be- 
cause they were free born. He declared 
he could not, for the life of him, see the 
justice of the distinction drawn by the 
noble Lord; and if the Clause, as now 
amended by him, should be carried, and no 
other hon. Member should take up the 
subject, he should certainly on the bringing 
up of the Report, propose to extend the 
Amendment, so as to place the existing 
sons of freemen in the same situation with 
those persons now under indentures of ap- 
prenticeship. 

Colonel Sibthorp was not inclined to 
consider these Amendments of the noble 
Lord as satisfactory. ‘They were merely 
proposed to induce the Committee to 
swallow this bitter pill more readily. He 
complained that every day the noble Lord 
came down to the House with some Amend- 
ment, either verbal or in print ;_ but if in 
print, with so few copies of the print that 
not more than two or three Members had 
an opportunity of seeing it. He denounced 
this as a most unconstitutional practice. It 
only showed how absurd it was for the 
Government to introduce Bills, of which 
they had not thoroughly considered the de- 
tails. He agreed with the hon. Member 
for Oxford, that there was no reason for 


depriving the sons of freemen of the rights 
which were continued to the apprentices. 
He had the honour of being himself a 
freeman, and he was proud of having re- 
ceived that honour from his revered father, 
who, he knew, was proud of having trans- 


mitted it to him. He should also be proud 
to transmit the same honour to those who 
.came after him. He condemned the noble 
Lord for the fickleness of purpose which he 
had displayed in departing from the solemn 
compact which he had made with the 
country in passing the Reform Bill. What 
could we expect after it? That we should 
be told, at some day not very distant, that our 
estates should be confiscated, because the 
noble Lord willed it, and that they should 
be given to a multitude of banditti who 
were all ready to take them. He protested 
against that. He hoped that the noble 
Lord would recollect how he had lately 
been kicked out of Devon, and how many 
sweet promises he had been obliged to 
make to gain the sweet voices of the ten- 
pounders at Stroud. These things could 
not last long. The noble Lord would find 
that the man who praised him to-day, for 
making such promises would hunt him 
down to-morrow if he did not make pro- 
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mises still larger. Th: course which the 
noble Lord had pursued last night was not 
calculated to do him much honour. The 
noble Lord would have done himself more 
honour had he kept to the promises which 
he made to the House when he said that 
he would adhere to the Reform Bill as a 
solemn compact. The noble Lord had 
often boasted that that Bill had added half 
a million of electors to the constituency ; 
but now with another Bill he was _pre- 
paring to cut that constituency short in a 
very low and cunning manner. Even this 
was not to be a final Act. ‘The hon. Mem- 
ber for Southwark had frankly told them 
that he only looked upon it asa step to 
something else. ‘There was to be a mas- 
sacre he supposed. Of one thing he wis 
convinced, that there would be a monopoly of 
Church-property as long as there could be, 
and that, because the confiscation of Church 
would touch self. Let hon. Gentlemen give 
something to their country from their own 
properties, and then he should believe them 
patriots. He should get nothing by this, 
but he stood up on this occasion for a set 
of poor men against those who had un- 
justly attacked and vilified them. This 
was an insult to the country, and as, he 
believed, most repugnant to the feelings of 
a liberal and patriotic Sovereign. 

Mr. Goulburn suggested, that some fur- 
ther alteration was wanted in this Clause. 
The circumstances of the different boroughs 
were so various, that there must be various 
modes devised for dealing with them. In 
some boroughs there were persons connected 
with them who were neither freemen, nor 
burgesses, nor inhabitants. For instance, 
at Morpeth there were certain persons 
called free brothers, who were neither 
freemen, nor burgesses, nor inhabitants of 
the town. They formed, however, a class 
out of which the burgesses were elected. 
They were entitled to the benefit of pas- 
turage on certain lands, a privilege which 
was considered to be worth 9/. a-year. Now 
the case of these persons was not at all pro- 
vided for under this Clause, even as the 
noble Lord had amended it. 

Lord John Russell thought that his 
Amendment would meet all cases; but if 
it were necessary, he would endeavour to 
extend it so as to meet the case which the 
right hon. Gentleman had put to him. 

Mr. Trevor said, that his objection to 
this Amendment was, that it was only a 
half-and-half measure; in short, that it was 
an aygravation of the original wrong. 


First Amendment agreed to. 
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On the second Amendment being put, 

Mr. Estcourt wished to know if the 
answer that had been made to his hon. 
Friend near him (Mr. Edward Peel, we 
suppose) applied to persons acquiring pro- 
perty, not only by apprenticeship but in 
other modes, by inheritance, for instance ? 
To the borough of Malmesbury there be- 
longed a large tract of land, to which the 
freemen had a right, though they had no 
elective right for Members of Parliament. 
They had possessed it for centuries by in- 
heritance, and their progeny had the same 
rights to possess it as themselves. Would 
the Clause deprive them of those rights ? 

Lord John Russell: The Clause did not 
relate to what the hon. Member referred. 
It was not yet decided how property by 
inheritance could be dealt with, or whether 
it should be treated like the common case 
of the rights of burgesses to certain lands. 
He would take some further time to con- 
sider the question. 

Mr. Estcourt was obliged to the noble 
Lord for his answer to the question, as he 
intended to give notice of an Amendment 
respecting the rights of freemen to certain 
landed property. 

Lord John Russell would be glad if the 
hon. Member would give his notice. 

Mr. O'Connell : In order to establish the 
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principle, there should be facts to sub- 


stantiate it. He did not see a word in the 
Bill that tended to take away the rights of 
inheritance. The hon. Member should 
bring forward his facts, and place them 
in the hands of the House. 

Mr. Estcourt was anxious that the class 
of persons alluded to should have an op- 
portunity of laying the facts of their several 
cases before the House. If they really did 
possess such facts, he should ask the Com- 
mittee for a fair opportunity of stating 
them to it. He thought the Clause inter- 
fered with the rights : alluded to, and at any 
rate they ought not to legislate until they 
had the facts of the cases of those persons 
before them. 

Colonel Sibthorp expressed it as his 
opinion that the Bill would take away 
heritable rights. 

Mr. O'Connell: Only as to lands. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley wished to 
know how corporate property, after the 
rights of the present holder had ceased, 
was to be disposed of ? 

Lord John Russell said, that all persons 
now entitled to any corporate rights would 
continue to enjoy them; but that as soon 
as the interests of those persons ceased, 
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their proportion would go to the general 
fund of the borough. 

Mr. Robinson was of opinion that the 
inchoate rights of the freemen of all classes 
ought to be as tenderly dealt with by that 
House as the rights of the nobility them- 
selves. 

Sir Robert Peel said, it was desirable 
that this part of the measure should be 
settled upon a fixed and sound principle. 
He knew it was difficult to suggest any- 
thing in which it might not be possible to 
show that some part of it was not in strict 
conformity with a general principle. But 
it seemed to be agreed by all parties that it 
was very desirable to make corporate pro- 
perty available for the benefit of the com- 
monalty at large. There might be special 

-ases in which the property hi ud been given 
to particular individuals; but assuming th: at, 
by the original intention of the donors, the 
property was for the benefit of the inhabit 
ants of the boroughs at large, it was ad- 
mitted that, by very long prescription, of 
which they could scarcely trace the origin, 
this property had been appropriated to cer- 
tain descriptions of inhabitants only, and 
that the right to participate in it was now 
only to be acquired by birth, servitude, or 
marriage. It appeared to him that it would 
be consistent with respect to the original 
destination of this property—at least it 
would be as near an approximation to its 
original destination as it was possible to 
arrive at, if the House were to establish 
this principle— namely, that those who 
were not now married should not hereafter 
by marriage derive any right to participate 
in this property: that those who had not 
yet entered into servitude, should not have 
any such right ; but that those who had so 
entered into servitude should be considered 
as having an inchoate right; and that with 
respect to birth, those now actually born 
should be put upon the same footing as 
those who had now actually entered into 
servitude; while those who should here- 
after be born should participate in the pro- 
perty only so far as they were members of 
the commonalty at large. He thought this 
would be putting corporate property into 
the hands of the commonalty as speedily as 
possible, consistent with justice to the rights 
of individuals) He would respect the in- 
choate rights of those who were now 
married, those who were now bound, and 
those who were now born, which would 
be respecting the rights of the existing 
generation at the expense only of a little 
delay. That seemed to him to be an in- 
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telligent principle on which to place the 
question, and to which he would strongly 
advise the noble Lord to accede; otherwise 
the noble Lord would be placed in a situa- 
tion of great difficulty with respect to the 
claims by birth and by servitude. If this 
principle should be adopted, after a certain 
period the whole of the corporate property 
would become the property of the com- 
monalty. It was true that the share which 
these freemen claimed was comparatively 
small, but, in his opinion, the lower the 
classes were who claimed it, and the smaller 
their rights were, the more bounden was 
the House to respect those rights. If in- 
deed they were dealing with a Rail-road 
Bill, for instance, then the language to be 
held would be that the public good should 
take place of private interest ; but when 
dealing with the rights of the humbler 
classes, a different feeling ought to guide 
their proceedings. He thought that the 
principle he recommended would be the 
best mode of conciliating that unanimity 
which was so desirable on this occasion. 

Mr. Blackburne thought the Clause as it 
now stood, without any Amendment, was 
one better able to be supported upon prin- 
ciple than any Amendment that could be 
suggested. But if they were to have an 
Amendment, then he perfectly agreed with 
the right hon. Baronet that his suggestion 
was the next best principle. He could not 
understand why upon principle he ought to 
consider the inchoate right of an apprentice 
before the right of any other person what- 
soever ; for although it might be said that 
a person on entering into apprenticeship 
paid a certain sum of money for that pur- 
pose, and therefore expected all the advant- 
ages which the law gave to him, so also 
might it be said of the man who purchased 
his freedom ; and the House was aware 
that there were a great number of cases in 
which the freedom was purchased. Cer- 
tainly the inevitable consequence of this 
Bill must be some interference with pro- 
perty that appeared, at least, if it did not 
really belong to the persons who were now 
in possession of it ; therefore it was neces. 
sary to take care to act upon some sound 
principle ; and he thought it would be a 
sound principle not to attend to inchoate 
rights at all, but merely to preserve the 
rights of those who are now in possession. 
If, however, Parliament should attend to 
inchoate rights, he thought the proposition 
of the right hon. Baronet was the one that 
‘ame the nearest to the principle of the 
Clause proposed by the noble Lord. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer quite 
concurred with the right hon. Baronet, that 
it was expedient that the House should 
deal with this part of the subject upon an 
intelligible and plain principle. He wished 
to call the attention of the House to the 
distinction that he conceived to exist be- 
tween the right of property acquired in 
these boroughs by means of servitude, and 
the right acquired by birth. He agreed 
with the right hon. Baronet that the great 
object in view was to make this corporate 
property available in the shortest possible 
period to the interests of the community at 
large. He would confine his arguments 
on the present occasion to the cases of right 
by birth and right by servitude. The right 
of servitude arose from contracts entered 
into either by the individual himself, or by 
some person on his behalf, frequently in 
consideration of the payment of a sum of 
money, in exchange for which he expected 
to derive certain pecuniary advantages. In 
the case of a right acquired by birth, none 
of these considerations arose ; there was no 
contract whatsoever; there was no pay- 
ment of a fine upon the indentures ; there 
were, in short, none of the elements which 
peculiarly belonged to the case of servitude. 
Gentlemen must consider, that if they 
affirmed the question which had been raised 
relative to the right by birth, they would 
postpone—he would not say indefinitely, 
but for a very long period indeed—the at- 
tainment of that ultimate object which the 
right hon. Baronet opposite, in common 
with himself, considered they all had in 
view — namely, the realization of these 
funds for the common interest. There was 
no contract in that case; there was no pe- 
cuniary consideration ; there was only the 
right which had accrued under the exist- 
ing state of things, which, after all was a 
corporate right; which, after all, according 
to the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself, was a question of usage, 
grafted on the original establishment of 
these Corporations. His object had been 
to show the great distinction which existed 
between the right by servitude and the 
right by birth, and he trusted he had 
succeeded. 

Mr. Goulburn understood the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, to have argued, that the present was 
a mere question of property, and should, 
therefore, be considered apart from the con- 
siderations which might otherwise have 
been involved in its discussion. He con- 
tended that the principle laid down by the 
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right hon. Gentleman was one of a most 
dangerous nature, inasmuch as it went to 
establish a broad distinction between the 
security of property derived from inherit- 
ance, and that derived from purchase. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said, in effect, 
“I will respect the right of the apprentice, 
because he has paid a pecuniary considera- 
tion for it; but, as the son of a freeman 
inherits a right which the other acquired 
by his own purchase, or that of some per- 
son on his behalf, I will not consider his 
title to his property as being equally good, 
or his right as being equally strong.” Now 
he would say, that by drawing such dis- 
tinctions, and deciding upon such grounds, 
they would naturally shake the stability of 
property in this country. Mark the way 
in which the principle would operate if the 
son of the freeman were not allowed the 
same advantages as the apprentice. In 
many of the boroughs under discussion, 
only the eldest sons of freemen had a right 
to their freedom on their coming of age. 
In those boroughs it was the custom for 
the father to bind his second son apprentice, 
with the view of enabling him to gain his 
freedom by servitude, trusting to the eldest 
son acquiring his privilege in the ordinary 
way without any apprenticeship at all. 
What would be the state of every family 
thus circumstanced if the Amendment of 
the noble Lord alone were introduced ? 
Why, the father would be compelled un- 
willingly to disinherit the eldest son, be- 
cause he relied upon the provisions of the 
Reform Bill, and trusted implicitly to his 
acquiring his freedom without apprentice- 
ship, and the whole benefit would be trans- 
ferred to the second son. 

The Question carried. 

Mr. Robinson then moved the addition 
of the following words to the Amendment: 
“And also to the sons of freemen now 
born, who are at present entitled to their 
freedom in any city or borough.” 

Mr. Maclean begged to put a not im- 
probable case, of which he thought the 
Committee should not lose sight in coming 
to a decision upon this point. A man in 
the expectation of a family, frequently pur- 
chased his own freedom with the view of 
making his son a freeman ; whereas, if he 
wished him to obtain his freedom by ap- 
prenticeship, he paid for his indentures. 
In the first case he obtained no benefit 
whatever for himself, but expended a sum 
of money to procure certain privileges for 
his son. There were many charities for 
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where a man had eight or nine, it was an 
object of great importance to him to obtain 
an education for them at as little expense 
as possible. There were many instances 
in which individuals had made themselves 
freemen at the expense of a much larger 
pecuniary outlay than they would have in- 
curred had they acquired the right for their 
children by apprenticeship for the express 
purpose of procuring this education. The 
adoption of the proposed course would en- 
tail the greatest hardship and injustice 
upon these persons. 

Lord John Russell would state, in a 
very few words, the ground on which he 
anticipated very great danger and difficulty 
from drawing the line proposed by the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down. The 
hon. Gentleman had said—and he said, no 
doubt, with perfect truth—that the father 
of a family would frequently pay a very 
large sum for his freedom, because he 
knew his children would have the benefit 
of being the sons of a freeman; and be- 
cause, in the event of his having eight or 
nine sons, it would be extremely conveni- 
ent to him to avail himself of the corporate 
funds in their education. Let the House 
consider the effect of the Amendment now 
proposed; a person who had purchased his 
freedom three years ago, having then two 
sons, would have paid a large sum for 
their education, and they would be entitled 
to the benefit of the schools to which the 
hon. Gentleman had referred, but the other 
seven sons he might have afterwards, would 
be altogether excluded from them. The 
adoption of the Clause, then, would be pro- 
ductive of the great hardship, that a man 
who had paid a valuable consideration for 
the purpose of obtaining an education for his 
sons, would not obtain the benetit for se- 
curing which he had expended his money. 
The principle now sought to be adopted 
had been laid down in the first Reform 
Bill, and it had been met with the very 
objection he had just stated. 

Viscount Howick said, it was perfectly 
clear to his mind, that if they gave way to 
the amendment of the hon. Member for 
Worcester (Mr. Robinson), they would 
open a door which it would be extremely 
difficult to shut, and adopt a principle 
which experience proved to be most ill- 
advised and injurious. The right hon. 
Baronet had stated, he thought most un- 
answerably, that it was of the greatest pos- 
sible importance that the property of the 
corporations should, at as early a period as 
possible be vested in the community at 
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large, to be employed for purposes in which 
the community at large were interested, 
instead of being frittered away, as at pre- 
sent, in small donations to individuals, in 
a manner, he knew practically, in 99 cases 
out of 100 conducive neither to their own 
interest, the public interest, nor the inter- 
est of the individuals themselves. He 
agreed with the hon. Member for Hudders- 
field, whose exertions on the Municipal 
Corporation Commission had been so un- 
remitting, and attended with so much 
benefit, that it would have been most de- 
sirable to retain the original Clause if pos- 
sible; but he was convinced that its prac- 
tical effect would have been to occasion 
hardships which it would be quite impos- 
sible for the House to prevent or remove. 
It had been distinctly proved, that in some 
boroughs, persons on entering into their 
apprenticeship, were compelled to pay, not 
merely the ordinary premium to the master 
whom they served, but a fee of 30/. into 
the corporation chest, as they distinctly 
said, with a view to the pecuniary benefits 
which were afterwards to result to them 
from the freedom so acquired. In these 
cases, persons having actually paid for their 
freedom, it would be quite impossible for 
that House to deprive them of it. It was 
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which an increased premium had been paid 
with a view to the ulterior advantages to 
be gained; from what he had just sug- 
gested, and as in all cases of apprenticeship 
something was bona fide paid—some actual 
service performed—with a view to pecuni- 
ary advantages, he thought it only fair that 
those pecuniary advantages should be pre- 
served to the parties interested. On strict 
legal principles, inchoate rights might stand 
on an equal footing with these; but morally 
speaking, there could be no doubt that a 
right to be inherited, and which was in 
itself a great abuse and an_ usurpation, 
stood on very different grounds from one 
acquired by servitude. He entreated the 
Committee to consider the practical effect 
of the Amendment. ‘They must remember 
that they were not only dealing with the 
rights of land and common, but with the 
right of exemption from toll; and they 
must remember that that exemption was 
already felt as a great inconvenience and 
hardship. There were two notices of 
amendments in the printed list at that mo- 
ment, the object of which was to deprive 
even the existing freemen of that right of 
exemption from tolls, which the present 
measure proposed to preserve so far as they 
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were concerned. He admitted that this 
would not be an act of justice; but he 
contended, nevertheless, that to continue 
for a period the termination of which no 
man could foresee, the exemption of a cer- 
tain class of men from the tolls paid by 
their fellow citizens was an inconvenience 
of so serious a description that the House, 
instead of increasing, should be most anxi- 
ous to prevent it. It was well known, he 
believed, that in the town of Liverpool one 
merchant had an advantage over another 
merchant in precisely similar circum- 
stances, and with an equal amount of 
capital, of not less than 1,400/.; yet the 
strict right of these individuals was the 
same. The hon. Member for Worcester 
had drawn a distinction between the right 
of exemption from toll and the right of com- 
mon. Now, in his opinion, they were pre- 
cisely similar ; both were originally granted 
by the charter for the common benefit of 
the whole population of the town. In 
course of time, however, these privileges, 
which had been conferred upon the town 
for the benefit of all, became confined to a 
certain privileged class of the inhabitants. 
Looking, then, at the extent of the incon- 
venience incurred by preserving to peculiar 
persons pecuniary advantages of this kind, 
and so depriving the public of funds which 
might be applied in a much more useful 
manner, he did not think that the House 
would be justified in keeping up the pre- 
sent exemptions from toll and rights of 
common to those who had not actually 
purchased them for valuable consideration ; 
and, therefore, he could see no grounds to 
justify their adopting the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Worcester. There 
was another point of view in which the 
case of these inchoate rights might be 
viewed. It was clearly the right of the 
corporation to admit an unlimited number 
of new burgesses. Now, if this right were 
to be exercised to any extent, the expectant 
to the privileges of freedom would find his 
prospective advantages reduced to an in- 
finitely low amount. Nay, more: the 
corporation might resign their charter alto- 
gether, and then he need hardly say their 
inchoate rights would be totally annihilated. 
Sir Robert Inglis heard with great sur- 
prise, the arguments just advanced by the 
noble Lord. This was certainly the first 
time that he (Rir R. Inglis) had heard the 
application of property used as an argu- 
ment against the possession of it. 
Viscount Howick must beg to interrupt 
the hon. Baronet for one moment He 
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had made a very serious charge against 
him, and he hoped he might be permitted 
to explain it. What he had said was, that 
he concurred with the right hon. Baronet 
in thinking it desirable, as soon as it could 
be done consistently with justice, that this 
property should be brought into the hands 
of the community at large. To show the 
importance of such a proceeding, he had 
adverted to its perversion from the objects 
to which it was originally intended to be 
applied, and to the little benefit its expen- 
diture conferred even upon the individuals 
to whose use it was chiefly applied. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, that in many in- 
stances property in expectancy was as 
much a matter of right as that in actual 
possession. Expectancies purchased for a 
valuable consideration—of 25/., for in- 
stance, were fully as much entitled to re- 
spect as the 25/. itself if it had remained in 
the hands of the purchaser, or of the noble 
Lord opposite himself. He believed that 
there was scarcely any provision in this 
Bill which so deeply, and in so important a 
manner, involved the rights of property as 
the Clause now under consideration. He 
disagreed with his right hon. Friend, the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer as to 
the opinion he had stated, that the funds 
attached to corporate foundations were 
disposable generally for the public benefit. 
These funds had been bequeathed and 
limited for certain defined local and per- 
sonal purposes, and no one had a right to 
divest them from the expressed purposes 
of the original endowment. He held 
that the House had no more right, on 
general grounds of expediency, to divert the 
funds of the corporations from their original 
source, than they had to put into one gene- 
ral hotch-potch the property of the Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House and apply 
them to the general purposes of the State. 

Sir Robert Peel did not go the full 
length of saying, that in all cases the in- 
terests of individuals should be sacrificed. 
He expressed an opinion on reserved cases 
which should be taken into consideration, 
those of individuals who purchased certain 
corporate rights and privileges. These he 
was of opinion should be respected. But, 
generally, he admitted that most of the 
property of corporations was intended for 
the benefit of the community at large ; 
and it would be desirable that the com- 
munity should recover it as soon as possible. 

Mr. Blackburne said, he for one did not 
maintain that there was no diflerence be- 
tween the cases, where a purchase was 
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made by individuals, and the cases of en- 
dowments granted for the general purposes 
of corporations. Suppose an old man paid 
to the corporation as large a sum as his 
freedom cost him, that was a case that 
should be respected, and that man’s right 
ought not to be touched. But that was 
different from the diversion of endowments 
from the original intent. If the Bill was 
frittered away by one consideration and 
another, they could never get on. Let 
those who now enjoy rights possess them 
all their lives, but let the House not grant 
inchoate rights. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson agreed with the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) that 
where money was left for particular pur- 
poses the right should be reserved. But 
where funds were left for the benefit of all 
it was unjust they should be monopolized 
by individuals. He was not surprised that 
the hon. Member for Oxford, who said 
there should be no diversion of any fund 
from the parties who now enjoyed it to any 
other purpose, should vote for the Amend- 
ment. But he was surprised that those 
who thought funds were now appropriated 
to purposes different from the original in- 
tention should vote for it. ‘There was no 
extent to which the Amendment might not 
be carried. If inchoate rights by marriage 
or apprenticeship were allowed, it would 
apply to children yet unborn. If the Com- 
mittee adopted that line, there would be 
no end to the consequences. He would 
draw another line; but he differed from 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) where 
the line should end. If they drew the line 
where an apprentice gave a pecuniary con- 
sideration, or made a contract, though no 
money was given, they would act fairly to 
the parties, without injuring the commu- 
nity. The hon. Member for Worcester 
said he did not wish to continue exclusion 
from tolls. [Mr. Robinson: Exclusive 
trading.|] That made very little distinction. 
If two persons set up in trade in a town, 
and one of them was exempted from a cer- 
tain tax, and the other not, the latter could 
not compete with the former, and would 
suffer in his business. It seemed the griev- 
ance of the tolls was sought to be perpetu- 
ated to the community by continuing the 
exemption to children unborn, in secula 
seculorum. In Liverpool he heard of one 
Gentleman whose exemption from town 
fees and tolls amounted to 500/. a-year. 
Gentlemen on the other side seemed to 
think that the Clause meant to injure in- 
dividuals without benefitting socicty. That 
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was not so. For to reserve a benefit to 
persons not yet born, would be to deprive 
society of it. He (Mr. Thomson) would 
rather benefit than injure the community 
—he would guard the rights of property 
without injuring society. 

Mr. Williams Wynn said, the general 
principle laid down by the right hon. 
Gentleman, of not allowing a descent of 
right to the son, was opposed to every 
principle of law and property. The title 
of the son was confirmed to him by law, 
and should not be taken away without 
compensation. ‘The person on whom an 
estate was settled in succession had as good 
a right to it as the existing owner. . That 
was one of the fundamental principles of 
the Law of Property, and could not be 
violated without the grossest outrage on 
justice. It was said, “ If you establish a 
ease of perpetual succession, where will 
you end?” But Parliament and the law 
had granted the right to him, and it could 
not be taken away without compensation. 
Parliament certainly could interfere with 
the Law of Property ; but when, he wished 
to know, did Parliament ever deprive a 
man of his property without compensation ? 
If Parliament once established the principle, 
that it hada right to take away property 
of any description by the mere fiat of its 
will, and without giving in lieu thereof 
compensation to the deprived party, such 
a principle would go far to shake the 
foundations of all property whatsoever. 
Those who supported the inchoate rights 
of the sons of freemen were charged with 
the support of rights originally grounded 
in abuse and usurpation ; but it would be 
very difficult, if such an objection were 
admitted, to save any property in the land 
from the fate which was likely to await 
the rights of freemen. What property 
would be safe if they looked back into past 
centuries for its origin? What was the 
title to Abbey-lands and other estates ob- 
tained by the ancestors of their present 
pos essors, 300 years since, but the unjust 
attainders or confiscation of former pro- 
ptietors? Nay, they might even look back 
to Domesday-book, and examine what 
would be the validity of title to all that 
property which was acquired from the 
Saxon owners by Norman plunderers, if 
this laxity of principle were admitted in 
dealing with property? The argument 
really applied as well to the cases he had 
_put, as to that now under discussion. 
Many advantages had been conceded, by 
testamentary bequests, to the freemen ; 
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and if these were not held sacred, why 
should other property continued in succes- 
sion, in a similar manner, be held sacred by 
the laws of the land? Much also had 
been said by hon. Members in the debate, 
on the subject of exemption from tolls; 
and it had been argued, that it was 
unfair, that one class of men should be 
exempt while another were subject ; 
but were freemen the only persons who 
had a right of exemption from tolls? 
He knew of many instances, where cen- 
turies ago, the original grantors of the tolls 
had reserved to the occupiers of land in 
particular townships, which were their 
own property, a perpetual exemption from 
those tolls. These lands had repeatedly 
been sold, and, of course, commanded a 
larger price, on account of these exemptions. 
Surely it would be most unjust to take 
away property thus obtained ; yet how was 
the right of the freeholder to be maintained 
if that of the freemen were destroyed ? Nor 
was the assertion correct, that these rights 
had generally been acquired by usurpation 
and abuse. He would take, for instance, the 
cases of which he knew most, the boroughs 
in Wales, and the Marches. In these it 
would be found, that exemption from toll 
in all fairs and markets, valuable lands, 
common of pasture, and other similar 
privileges, were granted in the Charters of 
the Kings of England and the Lords 
Marchers, as an inducement to Englishmen 
to settle under the walls of their Castles, 
to control a newly-conquered and hostile 
people. These had been transmitted to 
the descendants and successors of the first 
grantees, and seemed to him to be held by 
a title as firm and as pure as any property 
which existed in the kingdom. He hoped 
that his Majesty’s Ministers would pause 
before they agreed to this monstrous pro- 
position—that they would not only respect 
existing rights, but also those in expectancy, 
for both the one and the other were equally 
sacred products of the Law of Property. 
Mr. George F. Young conceived, that in 
any case where the Question was between 
inconvenience on the one hand, and the 
subversion of the rights of property on the 
other, he could never hesitate on which 
side to give his vote. This Question in- 
volved the most sacred rights of property ; 
and, to him, it appeared, that if he pur- 
chased an estate last year, and gave it for 
an equivalent in money, he had as good a 
right as, or better, to retain his estate, and 
transmit it, than had the Marquess of 
Tavistock to retain, and transmit his. He 
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knew no other title to property than that 
which the laws of the land conferred ; and 
although he was well aware of the omnipo- 
tence of Parliament, yet he could not but 
think that the holders of property had a 
right to expect that the laws of the land 
should be maintained. He should therefore 
vote for the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Worcester. 

Mr. Divett was of opinion, that the 
system pursued by Corporations was but 
little calculated for the preservation of the 
right of property. On the contrary, its 
tendency was more calculated for the de- 
struction of that right. Unless the Clause as 
it stood was agreed to,there would be twenty 
or thirty years more of the heart-burning 
which at present existed. The rights con- 
tended for were not generally rights for 
which a valuable consideration had been 
given, but privileges conferred by the 
favour of Corporations. 

Sir William Follett understood the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord opposite to admit 
the principle, that certain persons had 
vested rights in property which ought not 
to be destroyed, and on that ground he 
supposed the noble Lord was now prepared 
to exempt from the operation of the Clause, 
not only existing freemen, but all those 
who should be serving their apprenticeships 
ona certain day. Now, if this principle 
were once fairly established, we ought in 
furtherance of it to exempt all persons 
having at this moment the same description 
of vested interests. He therefore asked the 
noble Lord to preserve every existing right. 
—every vested interest now in being ; but 
he did not ask him to go beyond that point, 
which fell fairly within the operation of 
his own principle, or to maintain contingent 
interests, as in the case of parties now 
unborn. It appeared to him, that it 
mattered not whether such interests were 
vested in parties by birth or purchase—in 
either case they ought to be preserved. 
He was aware of the difficulty of drawing 
a line, but put it to the Committee, whether 
the best line that could be drawn did not 
consist in the preservation of existing vested 
interests? What was the distinction be- 
tween an apprentice whose right was 
admitted and the son of a freeman now 
born who would possess the same right 
on arriving at the age of twenty-one? 
The right hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had said, that in the case of apprentices the 
vested right might have been purchased ; 
but to this he replied, that in many cases 
there was no purchase, the apprentice 
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having been taken without fee. What 
preferable claim had a gratuitous apprentice 
over the son of a freeman? Did it make 
any difference when they were dealing 
with rights of property, whether the pro- 
perty was that of a poor or of a rich man— 
an estate of 20,000/. a-year, or a right to 
turn out a few head of cattle on a common? 
The right hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the right hon. Gentleman near him had 
observed that there was difficulty in the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Worcester—that it went to postpone the 
time of applying corporate property for the 
benefit of the community. Now he said, 
that the property intended to be applied for 
the advantage of the public under this Bill 
was not, generally speaking, that species of 
property in which freemen had _ vested 
tights. But even if it were the common 
practice, the principle of preserving pro- 
perty for the sake of those interested in it 
ought to counterbalance any inconvenience 
that might arise from respecting existing 
vested rights. However, he contended that 
no inconvenience could oceur from adhering 
to the principles of justice in this case, for 
the rights of freemen generally arose out ot 
bequests of property left in trust for par- 
ticular purposes, and were quite different 
from those funds by which the community 
could be benefited under the present Bill. 
What he meant to propose by way of 
Amendment to the Clause would be sub- 
stantially this, that every person having an 
actual right as a freeman at the time of the 
passing of the Act, and every person then 
having an inchoate right to be admitted to 
his freedom by birth or otherwise, should 
have the same rights of property as if this 
Bill had not passed. As to exemption from 
tolls, that might be a public inconvenience ; 
notwithstanding which, he thought the 
House ought to be cautious how it took 
such privileges away from individuals. He 
hoped, however, that some mode might be 
found to compensate persons having vested 
interests in such cases, so as to reconcile 
the rights of individuals with public con- 
venience. He repeated what he meant to 
propose was, that the rights of property, 
distinct from those connected with tolls, 
should be preserved to existing freemen, 
and all who at the time of the passing of 
the Act possessed vested inchoate rights 
such as he had described. He had no wish 
to preserve exclusive rights of trading. He 
hoped he was correct in his understanding 
of the noble Lord’s Amendment, as admit- 
ting the principle for which he contended, 
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If so, probably the noble Lord would not 
object to insert words in the Clause which 
would set the question at rest; but if he 
were mistaken in his construction, or if the 
noble Lord now declared against the prin- 
ciple referred to, he should feel bound to 
move an Amendment to the effect already 
stated, and take the sense of the Committee 
upon it. 

Lord John Russell said, it appeared to 
him that the true ground on which this 
Clause ought to be debated was to be found 
in the principle laid down by the right hon. 
Member for Tamworth, who stated that he 
believed the application of common lands 
and other property to the use and advantage 
of individuals was not consistent with their 
original purpose, but had occurred in con- 
sequence of usages that gradually became 
established, certainly not for the benefit of 
the community, and that the only question 
for the House to consider was, at what time 
such usages could be abolished consistently 
with the interests of the parties con- 
cerned. Going that on principle, he found 
a great deal of what had been said as to the 
rights of property to be in fact entirely 
beside this question. If corporate property 
were to be considered in the same light as 
hereditary property, it would be necessary 
not only to preserve it to existing freemen 
and their sons, but to all their future 
descendants; but this was wholly incon- 
sistent with the principle of the present 
Bill. However, he apprehended he might 
put this assumption out of the question. 
The hon. and learned Member’s was a dif- 
ferent proposition, and did not rest on 
hereditary rights, but on rights now actually 
existing. He thought, however, that there 
was a great distinction (though the hon. 
and learned Member did not seem to per- 
ceive it) between rights acquired by ap- 
prenticeship and by birth; the one might 
have been purchased, the other was acci- 
dental, and in the latter case, although an 
individual might be entitled by law to 
certain privileges on attaining the age of 
twenty-one, no one could say that his 
occupation or course of life had been adopted 
in consequence or contemplation of those 
rights. At the same time, he thought that 
there was a great deal of reason in the 
argument, that you might easily draw a 
line, by admitting rights now existing in 
reference to servitude or birth; and his 
main reason for objecting to such a principle 
consisted in an apprehension of the danger 
of being drawn on from one step to another 
to the admission of more than could be 
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conceded consistently with the maintenance 
of the Bill in its original design. If he 
could believe, that the House was ready to 
adopt some settled principle of this kind, 
such as was involved in the proposition of 
the hon. and learned Member for Exeter, 
and would rest there without attempting 
to proceed further, he should be disposed 
to say, “ Our great object in this Bill must 
be to establish provisions for the future 
maintenance of good government, and we 
should therefore take care to confer no 
municipal or political rights inconsistent 
with that object, but at the same time we 
ought to treat all existing rights of property 
as tenderly as possible, and if we commit 
any error, in this way it ought rather to be 
the fault of handling such privileges too 
tenderly or permitting them to continue 
too long, than to adopt a course that might 
be attended with much hardship and injury 
to individuals.” Therefore, if he could 
find any thing like a general consent in the 
House on the proposition of the hon. and 
learned Member for Exeter, reserving the 
question of exemption from tolls, he would 
much rather yield to that general consent 
than go to a division on theother proposition. 

Mr. Sheil said, that there was another 
right, that of marriage, which should be 
preserved if the rights by birth were pre- 
served, as the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member for Exeter went to effect. 
Marriage with a freeman’s daughter, espe- 
cially in Bristol, gave the husband the 
rights of a freeman. ‘The hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had got the inch, and they now 
wanted the ell. They had obtained rights 
by birthright, by servitude, and now they 
should, as a matter of course, preserve thic 
rights of women. 

Lord John Russell observed, that if he 
was right in his construction of the hon. 
and learned Member’s meaning, the hon. 
Gentleman intended to propose an amend- 
ment which should maintain the rights 
only of persons now alive.—[Sir W. Follett 
assented. |—Probably the best course he 
could adopt was to move that the Chairman 
do report progress. The hon. and learned 
Member could inform him of the words 
which he proposed to introduce into the 
Clause, and he (Lord John Russell) would 
consider them. 

Mr. Robinson withdrew his Amendment. 

House resumed. Committee to sit again. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 25, 1835. 
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from several Congregations at Bristol, against Allowing 
Beer to be drunk on the Premises of Beer-shops.—- By Lord 
BrouaHaM, from Bristol, for the Repeal of the Duty on 
Newspaper Stamps.—By the Dukes of RicHMonD and 
BuccLeuGH, and the Earl of SeLKirK, from several 
Places,—for further Accommodation in Scotch Churches, 
—By the Bishop of LicuFieLp and Coventry, from the 
Clergy of Derby, Matlock, &c.,—for Protection to the 
Established Church. 


Poor-Laws 


Poor-Laws (IRELAND).| The Duke of 
Richmond presented a Petition from the 
inhabitants of Clare, in favour of the 
establishment of a system of Poor-laws in 
Ireland. He should not take up their 
Lordships’ time by entering at large into 
this subject ; but he should merely say, 
that he earnestly hoped to see the law of 
England and Ireland assimilated in this 
respect. The supposed difficulty of finding 
persons by whom the Poor-laws were to be 
worked, was now abandoned, and the only 
question was, whether the introduction of 
Poor-laws would be beneficial to the coun- 
try. For himself, he was convinced that 
the establishment of Poor-laws for that 
country would tend much to the comfort 
of the people, and, he believed, would much 
diminish the number of offences of violence, 
now unfortunately so common in Ireland. 

The Earl of Limerick thanked the noble 
Duke for the courtesy of giving him notice 
of his intention to present this petition. 
He did not agree with the noble Duke in 
his opinions on this subject. The noble 
Duke thought that the introduction of 
Poor-laws into Ireland would be of advant- 
age to Ireland, and that the laws of the 
two countries should be assimilated. He 
would to God that the situation of that 
country would allow of such an assimila- 
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tion. But he, who had passed the greater 
part of along life in that country, was con- | 
vinced that there was no man who had | 
done so, but must feel that that which 
would suit in England would not suit in 
Ireland, and that this was particularly the 
case with respect to the Poor-laws. But | 
with respect to the Poor-laws in this coun- | 
try, he thought that they had exercised a | 
horrid influence here — they had nearly 
ruined this country ; they would be still | 
worse in Ireland. If they were introduced | 
‘there, he believed that they would do away 
with all the kindly and charitable feelings 
that now existed in that country. Ireland, 
cursed as it was with many misfortunes, 
was happily distinguished by the possession 
of the best feelings of human nature. The 
affections of the: people were strong ; and 
there were no instances of a pauper _ 
being relieved by the inhabitants, or of < 
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poor child not being relieved by its parents, 
or of poor parents not being relieved by their 
children. That would no longer be the 
case if the Poor-laws were introduced there, 
and money was taken by force of law from 
those who possessed it, for the relief of the 
needy. He should content himself with 
saying that his sentiments on this subject 
remained unchanged. 

The Duke of Richmond presented a Pe- 
tition similar to the last from Tullamore. 
He knew that the result of the introduc- 
tion of the Poor-laws would be to take 
money by force of law from the rich for the 
relief of the poor. That was just what he 
wanted, for he wished that there should 
not be a possibility of persons starving when 
relief could be afforded them. He wished 
to see introduced into Ireland a Poor-law, 
not such as had been formerly so injurious 
to this country, but an amended system, 
which he thought would be of the greatest 
advantage to Ireland. The noble Earl had 
spoken of the relief voluntarily afforded in 
Ireland to those who were distressed. He 
had spoken, also, of the Poor-laws ruining 
this country. When Ireland was suffering 
from distress, that distress was relieved not 
only by what was voluntarily contributed 
in that country, but there was a large sub- 
scription of money in this country. If it 
was true that England had been nearly 
ruined, surely the people here ought not to 
have been expected to subscribe to relieve 
distress in a country which was not ruined 
by a system of Poor-laws. The noble Earl 
said that charity did every thing in Ireland. 
He feared that whatever it might be on 


the noble Earl’s estate, or on the estates of 


other noble Lords who resided on their 
property in Ireland, it was not so every- 


where. His feeling was so strong on the 
subject, that he should have proposed 


resolution if the Government had not taken 
up the matter last Session, and recom- 
mended a Commission. He was sorry that 
the Commissioners had not made a Report 
at this moment ; he hoped that they would 
do so this Session, and that they would ex- 
press their opinion as to the practicability, 
and as to the expediency, of establishing 
Poor-laws. He hoped that, in his Ma- 
jesty’s Speech next year, this subject would 
be distinctly recommended to the consider- 
ation of Parliament.° 

The Earl of Limerick denied that the 
difficulty of finding men to work the Poor- 
laws in Ireland had been overcome. On 
the contrary, the difficulty was greater than 
ever. The south and south-west t of Ireland, 
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he said nothing of the north, had fallen 
into the hands of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood. If the Poor-laws were enacted 
they were the persons who would have all 
the power that those laws could confer— 
they would levy the taxes and the imposts 
on that unfortunate people—then would be 
the day for the success of an agitator, and 
the incomes of the priesthood would be 
raised higher than that which any of their 
Lordships possessed. That unfortunate 
country which had been more subject than 
any other country in Europe to confisca- 
tions would then suffer more than ever 
from that cause. Instead of hoping to see 
the Report of the Commissioners, he should 
be glad if it could be kept back to the Greek 
Kalends; but whenever it did come, he 
hoped that they should find the observations 
on it of men who were personally acquainted 
with the country and its habits. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


Tue Caruoric Prrestuoop (IrE- 
LAND).] The Bishop of Exeter said, that 
before he presented the petition of which 
he had given notice, he wished to present 
another, on which he should make no com- 
ment, though it was a petition of great im- 
portance, but should move that it be read 
by the Clerk at the Table. It was a pe- 
tition from the reverend Edward Nangle, 
who was a most highly respectable clergy- 
man of the Church of England, and whose 
diocesan (the Archbishop of Tuam) gave 
him the highest character. Mr. Nangle 
stated in his petition the efforts he had 
made to bring into a state of cultivation 
the island of Achill, and to benefit the 
people there, especially by the establishment 
of a school—efforts which had been ob- 
served by Mr. Commissioner Newport, and 
approved of by him, though not mentioned 
in his Report. He moved that the petition 
be read at length. [The petition was then 
read.] It stated that the petitioner, who 
was resident Minister in the island of 
Achill, when he came to the island in July 
last found it without church or glebe house 
or resident Minister. He built the first 
slated house which had been seen in the 
island, and by this means and others enabled 
the poor inhabitants of the island to clothe 
their naked children. He also supplied 
them with schools and medicine, and hoped 
a note to that effect would appear in the 
Report of the Commissioners of Education 
Inquiry. So pleased were the people with 
his exertions that they greeted his arrival 


on the island by lighting bontires, but still 
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his attempts to serve the inhabitants were 
frustrated by the denunciations of the 
Roman Catholic priests. Week after week 
from the altars of their chapels they pro- 
nounced frightful imprecations on those 
who either sent their children to the 
schools, or assisted in the works which he 
had undertaken. As a specimen of the 
sort of imprecation was the following, 
uttered on a Sunday in April last, against 
those who dared to disobey the injunctions 
of the priests :—‘* May they be childless by 
that day twelve months, and at their deaths 
may they have no hand held out to them.” 
The priests further desired the people to 
have their pitchforks sharpened, and one 
man to stand at the front door, and the 
other at the back, in the event of the pe-~ 
titioner visiting them, so as that there 
should be no means of escape, and added 
a prayer that if they did not do so, they 
might lose the power of their hands. Men 
came to the labourers who were at work 
for the petitioner, desiring them to desist, 
as they were at work for the devil, and 
adding, that if they came to their labour 
again they might as well bring their coffins 
with them. ‘These circumstances the men 
were ready to prove on oath, The partics 
were indicted at the petty sessions, and 
some of them admitted their guilt, de- 
claring that they had acted on the insti- 
gation of the priests. On the morning 
after the day on which they had been cited 
to the petty sessions one of them upbraided 
the priest for having brought him into 
such a situation, The priest’s reply was— 
* Hold your tongue, you ruffian; do not 
mention my name in the transaction, and 
you shall have one of the ablest lawyers 
in Ireland to defend you.” In addition 
to this, the children who attended the 
schools of the petitioner were beaten by 
persons total strangers to them, and who 
had no right whatsoever to interfere with 
their mode of education. The _priest’s 
schoolmaster had beaten these children, 
and yet he was still in the employment 
of the priest. The petitioner complained 
that in consequence of this tyrannical re- 
straint he could not procure labourers to 
perform his necessary business, whereby 
he sustained material injury. It further 
added, with regard to the Report of the 
Commissioners of Public Instruction, that 
the population was described in the Re- 
turns as 156, whilst in 1831 it was 
double that number. Besides these annoy- 
ances the petitioner had been described 


by the reverend John M’Hale, who called 
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himself Archbishop of Tuam, as having 
introduced the demon of fanaticism into 
the island. 

Lord Duncannon understood from the 
Commissioners who had visited Achill, that 
the petitioner had laboured very zealously 
for the advantage of that place. He could 
not, however, avoid observing that the notice 
for the day was of a petition which the 
right reverend Prelate had long had in his 
hands ; and it was impossible not to see, 
from the introduction of the name of Mr. 
Newport, the Commissioner, that this peti- 
tion now presented was intended to be 
connected with the complaint made in the 
other petition by Mr. Stoney. They had, 
however, nothing to do with each other. 
The only complaint made of Mr. Newport 
was, that in his report he had not men- 
tioned the school. If the petitioner had 
waited a little longer, he would have seen 
that the report now presented only related 
to the church, and did not at all refer to 
schools, which would form the subject of a 
distinct report, as voluminous as the first. 

The Bishop of Exeter had not meant to 
say one word more on the subject of this 
petition, but he was compelled to do so by 
the observations of the noble Lord, who 
had certainly misapprchended one part of it 
and misunderstood the object for which it 
was now presented. The petitioner did 
not intend to complain of Mr. Commis- 
sioner Newport, with whose conduct, on the 
contrary, he was highly gratified. The peti- 
tioner had certainly expected that his labours 
would have been noticed by that gentleman, 
who, when upon the spot, had expressed 
his full satisfaction with what he saw. 
The petitioner did not refer to the omission 
of any mention of the school—the Com- 
missioner had seen the settlement, and the 
means there taken for humanizing,civilizing, 
and christianizing that island, and those 
means were the subject of panegyric by 
Mr. Newport, and the petitioner hoped to 
have seen them noticed by that gentleman 
in the report. He repeated that the peti- 
tioner was much gratified with the conduct 
of Mr. Newport, and with his observations 
when he visited the settlement. He wished 
to add, that he was assured that the peti- 
tioner was not only a pious and ardently 
zealous man, but that he was mild and 
temperate in his conduct, so as not to be 
likely to provoke such treatment as he com- 
plained of in this petition. 

Lord Farnham knew the petitioner, and 
a more zealous, mild, and amiable man did 
not exist in the Church of Ireland. He 
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had known the petitioner for years, and he 
could positively say, that the petitioner 
was the last person in the world to provoke 
the outrages of which he had complained. 

Lord Duncannon admitted that the peti- 
tion did refer to the establishment, and he 
supposed that word to mean the school and 
not the settlement. 


CoMMISSIONERS OF PUBLICINSTRUCTION 
(IRELAND).—Mr. Stoney.| The Bishop 
of Exeter then rose to present the Petition 
from Mr. Stoney. If in doing so he tres- 
passed rather longer than it was his wish to 
do on the attention of their Lordships, 
he trusted that he should be excused. He 
must mention one circumstance before he 
entered on the subject of the petition. He 
had been asked by a noble Baron whether 
the petition he was going to present that 
night was the same as that with which he 
had been originally intrusted : he answered 
that it was not; but, he asked the noble 
Baron, at the same time, whether he had 
a right to ask the question. The noble 
Baron admitted that he had not. He (the 
Bishop of Exeter) had mentioned this cir- 
cumstance, as it would probably be referred 
to in the course of the discussion. He 
should state the changes in the petition as 
far as he could recollect them, and he 
would give any noble Lord who desired 
it, an opportunity of correcting his state- 
ment, by showing a copy of the original 
petition. If it was supposed that it was 
a different petition from that which he 
had to present when Mr. Newport and 
another gentleman had presented them- 
selves by their petition to the House a few 
weeks since, the supposition was erroneous. 
No alteration had been made in it since 
then. ‘The petition, at first, did inciude 
more things than he thought it was de- 
sirable to lay before their Lordships, and 
he had therefore sent it back to the peti- 
tioner, with the recommendation to leave 
out certain parts of it. The parts which 
had been left out chiefly respected the 
schools. Having said thus much, he trusted 
that he should be considered as having 
disposed of the preliminary question. The 
first thing he should now do would be to 
read the prayer of the petition. The peti- 
tion implored their Lordships to take steps 
to protect the religious instructors of the 
people, and their religious instruction, 
and to secure the religious liberty and 
personal safety of those who incul« 
cated in Ireland the doctrines of the 
Church. In order to see whether the 
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proceedings under the Commission were 
impartial and just, the best course for him 
to pursue would be, in the first instance, to 
refer to the Commission itself. ‘Their 
Lordships would bear with him when he 
said that, recollecting that this was a Com- 
mission that had passed the Great Seal, it 
was perfectly certain that the object of the 
Commission must be, not in the slightest 
degree to weaken the Established Church, 
to interfere with the cause of true religion, 
or to impair the rights and privileges of the 
clergy in that part of the United Kingdom. 
He said that, not only because they had 
the best of all securities in the fidelity of 
the Sovereign to this most sacred cause, 
which he was interested in maintaining, but 
because if the Sovereign had departed from 
that fidelity, he would have done that which 
it was unseemly to conceive possible. He 
spoke of it, therefore, as a thing impossible 
even to be imagined, for the doing of it 
would have been what no one could for a 
moment suppose the Sovereign would ever 
consent to do— it would have been the vio- 
lation of his Coronation Oath. It was, then, 
impossible to imagine that such a thing was 
in the contemplation of his Majesty, when 
he ordered the Great Seal to be put to the 
Commission, ‘There were no words in the 
Commission which looked to such a result. 
In its terms it upheld the Church, which 
it was the best interest of all to maintain, 
and which his Majesty, of all the inhabi- 
tants of the kingdom, was most anxious to 
support. In saying this he could not dis- 
guise that there was one part of the Com- 
mission which was, though not so intended, 
likely to produce that dangerous result. 
That was, the direction given to make a 
statement of the numbers of the different 
religious persuasions. That direction had 
a tendency to exacerbate religious animosity 
and to endanger the lives of the Protestants 
in that part of the country where from the 
paucity of their numbers they were pecu- 
liarly exposed to danger. It was true that 
they had heard that it had been stated in 
another place, that the object of the Com- 
mission was to inquire, with a view of 
taking away a portion of the possessions of 
the Church of Ireland, because it was 
deficient in attaining the main object for 
which it was instituted, namely, the re- 
ligious and moral instruction of the people. 
A Member of his Majesty’s present Go- 
vernment had been reported to have used 
language something like that ; but in that 
House, on all occasions, very different lan- 


guage had been used, and their Lordships 
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had been assured that the Government, in 
instituting the Commission, had no thought, 
or intention, or wish whatever, to interfere, 
with the revenues of the Irish Church but 
for Ecclesiastical purposes ; and that after 

fully providing for the Ecclesiastical wants 
of the Church, if any surplus should arise, 
that it might be appropriated to the educa- 
tion of the people, under the management 
of the Irish Board of National Education. 

It was with great gratification he referred 
to the observations of the noble Viscount 
on this subject. He shuddered at the notion 
of any man connected with the Govern- 
ment daring to make a proposition for 
taking away a portion of the revenues of 
the Church. He could not believe that 
any Government could have it in contem- 
plation to propose such a measure to Par- 
liament until it was actually before them. 
Until then he must believe the rumour of 
an intention to submit such a measure to 
the Legislature was a foul imputation on 
any man who had been sworn to discharge 
his duty truly and faithfully to the 
King, and when he must know that 
his Majesty had solemnly sworn to 
maintain the cause of true religion in 
Ireland, and to preserve inviolate the 
revenues of the Church in Ireland. 
Until he found that a Bill, founded on the 
principle of destruction or invasion of these 
rights, was actually proposed to Parlia- 
ment, he would not believe it possible that 
any Councillors of his Majesty would dare 
to advise such a measure. He was the 
more justified in concluding, that no injury 
to the Church was contemplated when this 
Commission was issued, by looking further 
into the Commission ; for he found some 
very important particulars of inquiry con- 
fided to the diligence and fidelity of the 
Commissioners—particulars into which if 
there had been a faithful and impartial in- 
quiry instituted, it would have conferred 
the greatest blessings upon the people of 
Ireland, and would have provided greater 
security for the Church in Ireland than 
any measure which could possibly be pro- 
posed. He alluded particularly, to the last 
matter given in charge to the Commis- 
sioners; they were directed—‘ To inquire 
generally, whether adequate provision 1s 
now made for the religious instruction, and 
for the general education, of the people of 
Ireland, and to report such other circum- 
stances connected with the moral and _poli- 
tical relations of the Church Establishment, 
and the religious institutions of other de- 
nominations dissenting from the Established 
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Church, as may bring clearly into view 
their bearings on the general condition of 
the people of that part of our said United 
Kingdom.’ —- Nothing would have been 
more calculated to advance the ultimate 
tranquillity of Ireland. Nothing would 
have conduced more to the security of the 
empire. Nothing would have contributed 
more to the welfare, temporal and eternal, 
of the people of Ireland—than to have had 
a fair investigation into the effects pro- 
duced, respectively, by the religion of the 
Church of England, and the religion of the 
Roman Catholics, on the character and con- 
duct of that people. He stated with regret, 
that on looking to the Report which the 
Commissioners had presented, he found that 
those functionaries not only had not insti- 
tuted any inquiry at all into these most im- 
portant and most interesting matters—(the 
main part of the duty which they had 
undertaken, namely,—‘“ the moral and po- 
litical relations of the Church and of other 
religious institutions, so as to bring clearly 
into view their bearings on the general 
condition of the people,”)—they not only 
had not instituted any such inquiry, but 
they had permitted themselves to speak— 
heedlessly, he trusted—in terms both very 
inadequate to the duty imposed upon them, 
and very injurious to the Church. He had 
read to their Lordships what the Commis- 
sioners were required to do; he would now 
read to them what they themselves said 
they had done. In their Report they said, 
— Inasmuch as the Inquiry committed to 
our charge is essentially of a statistical 
nature, and as we are not authorised to 
recommend remedial measures, in respect to 
the anomalous relation in which the institu- 
tions of the Established Church stand, with 
reference both to its own Members, and to 
the rest of the population in the greater 
part of Ireland; therefore, ‘we abstain,’ 
&c.”——Thus the Commissioners not only 
refused to do that which was the most im- 
portant part of the charge intrusted to 
them, but they actually garbled and per- 
verted the terms of their commission. ‘They 
spoke as if all they had been required to do, 
was, to look at “ the anomalous relation in 
which the institutions of the Church stand, 
with reference both to itsown members and 
the rest of the population in the greater 
part of Ireland. Could such a Report, in 
execution of such a Commission, have 
been expected from honourable men? He 
was astonished at it. The Commissioners 
characterized their inquiry as one of “an 
essentially statistical nature,” but it was 
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his misfortune to be ignorant of their 
meaning. If it was to be understood that 
all the subjects enumerated in the Com- 
mission were of an “ essentially statistical 
nature,” then, indeed, the phrase was of so 
comprehensive a meaning as to baffle his 
utmost efforts even to conjecture its prob- 
able limitations. He had referred to John- 
son’s Dictionary, but found that the word 
“statistical” had come into use subse- 
quently to the death of the great lexico- 
grapher. However, in the Continuation of 
Johnson's Dictionary, by Todd, it was 
said that “ statistical” meant “ political,” 
and that the substantive “ statistics” meant 
“that part of municipal philosophy which 
states and defines the situation, strength, 
and resources of a nation.” Now, accord- 
ing to this definition of the phrase, if the 
Commissioners considered the inquiry with 
which they were charged, as being “of 
an essentially statistical nature,” they were 
bound to investigate the circumstances con- 
nected with the “situation, strength, and 
resources” of Ireland, and he must there- 
fore again express his surprise and regret, 
that they did not direct their attention to 
the particular operation of the religious 
tenets of the Church and of the Roman 
Catholics on the general character, and 
therefore on the moral strength of the 
people of Ireland. This was the only 
rational manner of bringing the inquiry 
committed to these Commissioners within 
the definition of statistics. Looking to 
what these Gentlemen had actually done, 
he must suppose that they thought the in- 
quiry which had been intrusted to them 
was merely and solely confined to facts 
relative to the amount of population, and 
the numbers of churches and ministers of 
churches, and meeting-houses. If that was 
their opinion, a more extraordinary inter- 
pretation, or rather perversion of words, 
when considered in relation with the lan- 
guage in which the Commission was drawn 
up, never took place. He had been the 
more anxious to notice what the Commis- 
sioners had said relative to the “ essentially 
statistical nature of the inquiry,” because it 
had an important bearing upon the alleged 
conduct of the two gentlemen who were 
referred to in the letter. Undoubtedly, if 
the Commissioners were right in thinking 
that all they had to do was, to inquire into 
the amount of population, and points of 
that kind, much of what was charged 
against those two gentlemen as matter of 
blame, would be shared by them only in 
common with all their colleagues in the 
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execution of the Commission under which 
they acted. He did not wish, further than 
was absolutely necessary, to lay anything 
specially to the charge of those two Com- 
missioners. He did not know them, and he 
was not disposed to speak of any part of 
their conduct more harshly than his duty 
compelled him to do; and, therefore, 
he must acknowledge that when they re- 
fused to enter into the inquiry which was 
urged upon them, they had the sanction, 
however erroneous that might be, of their 
colleagues in the Commission. It appeared 
that they sent certain inquiries round into 
every parish respecting the increase or fall- 
ing-off in the numbers of the attendants of 
the Protestant Church, and also respecting 
the increase or falling off in the numbers 
of scholars attending the Protestant or 
Catholic schools, and what were the reasons 
of such increase or diminution. Their 
Lordships would therefore perceive that the 
Commissioners when they began the in- 
quiry, supposed that it was part of their 
business to inquire into these important 
particulars. He would then proceed to state 
the object of the petition. The petitioner 
says, “ that no language can describe, nor 
any petition contain within reasonable 
bounds, the various outrages committed, 
and the dreadful intimidation and threat- 
enings held out against the unoffending 
and defenceless Protestants,—their persons 
and property exposed to outrage and de- 
struction. He implores your Lordships to 
take such steps, as shall seem fit in your 
wisdom, to protect them from the evil con- 
sequences of the partial and unjust pro- 
ceedings of this Religious Instruction In- 
quiry, and to redress the grievances in- 
flicted by it, as well as gencrally to relieve 
the members of the Church from the per- 
secution they are suffering ; so that religious 
liberty and personal safety may be secured 
for those who teach and inculcate its doc- 
trines, as is their bounden duty ; and that 
the due and impartial execution of the 
laws, or the exciters to violence and out- 
rage, may repress the out-breakings of 
crime, and insure the lives and properties 
of defenceless Protestants.’’ When the Com- 
missioners were at Newport, Mr. Stoney, 
the Rector of Burrishoole, appeared before 
them, and expressed his wish to give 
evidence as to the cause of the diminution 
of the number of Protestants in his parish, 
and also to explain the falling-off in the 
attendance at the Protestant school. He 
was prepared to show that this had resulted 
from persecution ; and yet the Commissioners 





had refused to listen to what he had to 
say. The petitioner offered to give evidence 
that the falling-off in the attendance at the 
school arose from the persecution of the 
Roman Catholic priests, and he offered to 
adduce evidence that the priests had en- 
deavoured to intimidate the children from 
attending the school by using a horsewhip, 
by throwing stones at them, and calling 
out in the chapel against them, and thus 
exposed them to the hatred and vengeance 
of the Catholic congregation. Whether 


these things were so he (the Bishop of 


Exeter) could not say, but the petitioner 
offered to prove them either before the 
Commissioners or at their Lordships’ bar. 
The Commissioners acted in this way for 
reasons which he was not disposed to find 
fault with—namely, to relieve themselves 
from the difficulties in which they were 
placed. These gentlemen, however, had 
brought forward a statement in answer to 
what they supposed to be the complaint 
preferred against them by the petitioner. 
The noble Viscount (Duncannon) had pre- 
sented a petition from them, and certainly 
it had produced great effect on the House, 
and he confessed also on himself. On that 
occasion the noble Lord stated in the course 
of his speech,—‘ When the Commission 
was first sent to Ireland, the Commissioners 
sent round to all the parishes in Ireland 
certain queries on the subject of the Com- 
mission, and though all the answers were 
not perfectly satisfactory, yet in every case 
the Commissioners had received written 
answers except in the case of the reverend 
individual in question, and he had thought 
fit to print his answer, and to circulate the 
answer as printed. He did not consider, 
therefore, that that individual could com- 
plain if the answer thus printed were now 
read to their Lordships.” The noble Lord 
then proceeded to read certain of the 
answers returned by the petitioner to the 
queries. In consequence of this he wrote 
to that Gentleman, and expressed strongly 
his opinion on the subject of his conduct, 
which he considered to be intemperate and 
highly improper, and above all in return- 
ing a printed answer to the queries sent 
by the Commissioners. To his utter asto- 
ishment he had received an answer from 
that Gentleman, to which he was anxious 
to direct the attention of their Lordships. 
He would, however, previously observe, 
that he requested the noble Lord to put 
him in possession of the paper containing 
the original answer to the queries. The 
noble Lord laid a paper on the Table a few 
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days ago, containing thé answers he had 
alluded to, but on his (the Bishop of Ex- 
eter’s) inquiry he found that this was 
not the original answer but a copy. The 
noble Lord, however, had since laid the 
required document on the Table. This 
document, however, so far from being in 
print, was written. The letter purported 
to be received on the 28th November, and 
was directed to Mr. Barrington, Record- 
Office, Dublin, the Secretary of the Com- 
mission, ‘lhe letter he had received from 
the petitioner indirectly showed that he 
was in a more temperate state of mind 
than when he wrote the answer to the 
queries. He had wished to believe that 
there had been some mistake respecting the 
answer sent by the petitioner. That Gen- 
tleman now stated that he had been sent 
a list of printed queries, and he had been 
requested to return an answer by post, but 
he had not sent, as alleged, a printed an- 
swer. He went on to say, that his memory 
had been refreshed on this point by a 
person he had to assist him, as clerk, in 
answering the questions. He then added, 


that he afterwards got the answers that 
he had furnished to the Commissioners cir- 
culated in his parish, in consequence of the 
attacks made on him by the reverend Mr, 
Hughes the parish priest. 


He had no in- 
tention to make an attack, either on the 
Government or on the Commissioners, but 
merely pursued the course he did to de- 
fend himself from the charge brought 
against him by the parish priest, and he 
felt called upon to expostulate against the 
Romish mass being called divine worship. 
The writer then went-*on to express his 
regret that he had made use of any lan- 
guage which could give offence to any of 
their Lordships. He added, that the parish 
priest had ordered the people attending his 
chapel to wallop—this was the priest’s ex- 
pression, and not Mr. Stoney’s—any person 
who dared to collect the tithes of the parish. 
He also stated, in addition to other facts, 
that the soldiers who attended the chapel 
were withdrawn by the officer accompany- 
ing them, in consequence of the language 
in which the priest had harangued them. 
This latter was by no means a rare occur- 
rence in Ireland; for it appeared that on 
several occasions officers who had attended 
chapel with the soldiers had withdrawn 
them in consequence of the seditious lan- 
guage of the priests. One remarkable case 
of the kind was mentioned in the Tithe 
Report of 1830, where it was stated that a 


lieutenant had withdrawn a party of 
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soldiers from a chapel in consequence of the 
inflammatory and seditious language used 
by the celebrated Father Burke. Another 
remarkable case was where a number of 
troops were withdrawn from a chapel at 
Ballina by the officer attending there, in 
consequence of the seditious language used 
by Dr. M‘Hale, who now called himself 
Archbishop of Tuam. The officer stated, 
on that occasion, that he should have con- 
ceived himself acting most improperly if he 
had not withdrawn the troops from listen- 
ing to such inflammatory language as was 
used by the priest. With the present there 
were three instances, and in none of those 
cases had any slur been cast on the officers. 
Such was the character of the priests in 
Ireland, that it was necessary that the 
Catholic soldiers should be accompanied to 
chapel by their officers, to withdraw them 
when inflammatory language was used. 
Much had been said with respect to the 
nature of the answers returned by the 
petitioner. He regretted that the reverend 
gentleman had so far forgotten himself on 
the occasion in question, as to use language 
highly reprehensible. He thought that it 
was comparatively immaterial w ‘hether the 
answers were printed or written, because 
the language was still intemperate. Some 
of the answers were extremely objection- 
able. For instance, it was highly unbe- 
coming of the reverend petitioner to use 
the expression,—“ The Popish national 
schools are upheld and supported by a 
Government whose authorized formalities 
declare the Romish mass to be a Dlas- 
phemous, false, and dangerous deceit, thus 
helping to build up the superstitions de- 

nounced as contrary to God’s truth by the 
law of the realm, and supporting nurseries 

for rebellion, sedition, and treason.” Again, 
another expression was highly reprehen- 
sible, about the new Board of Education, 
when he said that “ Salat sat there shear- 
ing God’s holy word.” He admitted that 
there were many other expressions equally 
censurable ; but in saying this, he did not 
agree in all the censures passed on the 
reverend petitioner. He fully concurred 
with him in saying, that he “ could not 
call the worship of wooden crosses, pictures, 
relics, and wafers, divine service ;” and he 
(the Bishop of Exeter) thought that the 
Commissioners were censurable for calling 
the ceremony of the mass divine worship. 
In one of the Articles of the Church, the 
mass was designated as idolatrous and 
superstitious. In the rubric, the worship 
of the host in the mass was called idolatrous, 














which no Christian should tolerate. He 
would also beg their Lordships to recollect 
that the great majority of them had sworn 
at the table that they believed the worship 
of the mass was idolatrous and superstitious. 
The Commissioners, therefore, had acted 
most improperly and indiscreetly in calling 
it divine worship. From the statement 
put before him, he felt bound to say, that 
the Commissioners in their inquiry at 
Newport, acted with partial views. He 
had no wish, however, to bring any charges, 
but would rather wish to regard the 
Question as one of a general nature, and as 
affecting the general interests of the people 
of a country in which all felt so deeply in- 
terested. But he feared if he abstained 
from bringing forward Mr. Stoney’s state- 
ments, it would be said, that he had 
shrunk from them. In consequence of 
the charges brought against the pe- 
titioner, he felt bound to specify some 
of the points urged by him. The re- 
verend Gentleman stated, “that he was 
summoned to attend the Commissioners of 
Religious Inquiry in Ireland, on the 3rd 
of March last, held at Newport Pratt, for 
the parish of Borrishoole ; that the priest 
of the Church of Rome, the reverend James 
Hughes, was there with a large concourse 
of the people of that religion ; that the said 
priest objected to the number stated on 
oath of the parochial Scripture school master 
to be in attendance on his school,and the peti- 
tioner offered to give evidence of the cause of 
the diminution being violent persecution of 
the children. The Commissioners refused to 
receive such evidence, though it was a part 
of their instructions, as stated in the printed 
Government circulars, to inquire into the 
reasons of increase, or falling-off, of attend- 
ance on sehools, or places of public worship, 
for the last five years; and, notwithstand- 
ing, your petitioner, in answer to questions 
put to him in a circular letter by the Com- 
missioners, preparatory to the Inquiry, had 
apprized them of this persecution ; and in 
consequence of the notification given to him 
by the Commissioners, had come prepared 
to prove thesame.’ In the statement made 
by the noble Lord, on a former evening, it 
was alleged — “that the Commissioners 
earnestly requested Mr. Stoney to refrain 
from such observations (respecting intimi- 
dation and persecution), as their Inquiry 
was restricted to statistical facts, and did 
not enter into the causes from which they 
proceeded.” In contradiction to this state- 
ment of the Commissioners, He was in- 
structed to say, that the words really used 
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by the Commissioners were to this effect : 
—On Mr. Stoney’s pressing them to in- 
quire into the causes of increase or diminu- 
tion of attendance at schools and places of 
worship, and respectfully urging it as part 
of the Government instructions to then— 
they replied, ‘*' They knew it was; but 
they had come to the determination not to 
enter into such part of the inquiry, as it 
led to altercations.” He had not only the 
authority of Mr. Stoney, but of another 
respectable person who was present, for the 
accuracy of this statement, which that 
other person was ready to attest on oath. 
He must therefore conclude, that the Com- 
missioners did give this reason for refusing 
to prosecute this inquiry. Those gentle- 
men must have entertained a singular no- 
tion of the investigation upon which they 
were about to enter, if they supposed that 
it would be all plain sailing—that nothing 
like collision of opinion and consequent ill 
humour was likely to arise out of it. Such, 
however, was their expectation ; for it seems 
that, as soon as they found that proof was 
ready to be given that events of a formi- 
dable nature, and scenes of the most ap- 
palling description, had, in fact, been the 
causes of a diminution of the number of 
children attending schools, and of Pro- 
testants attending Churches, they said they 
could not inquire into those points, because 
they would lead to altercation. But the 
case of hardship, and of injustice, towards 
Mr. Stoney, in refusing to admit him to 
prove the case which he had been invited 
by the original queries to bring forward, 
did not end there. Shortly before the in- 
quiry at Newport, he was again called on 
to prove his case. And he must remark, 
that the Commissioners did not give Mr. 
Stoney the slightest reason to suppose that 
they had seen anything amiss in his answers 
to the queries, which, it was said, were sent 
in the form of a printed handbill. So far 
from it, Mr. Gibson Craig spoke in these 
terms of them, only three days before the 
holding of the Commission, in the letver 
summoning Mr. Stoney to attend:— 
‘I have earnestly to request your attend- 
ance, and the benefit of such information as 
you can afford me, in relation to the several 
matters connected with the said inquiry ; 
and I have also to acquaint you, that I shall 
then further proceed to make such inquiries, 
with reference to the said parishes, as may 
appear necessary.” Mr. Stoney, therefore, 
very naturally,—supposed that he was to 
produce the evidence which he had pledged 
himself to bring forward, at the Board 
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which the Commissioners had announced 
their intention to hold, and, therefore, he 
had great reason to complain, when he went 
with his witnesses to prove that schools 
and churches had been thinned by persecu- 
tion, that he was turned round and told 
that, to the delicate ears of the Commis- 
sioners, forsooth, the word “ persecution” 
sounded harshly, and they would hear no- 
thing on the subject. The Commissioners 
would admit of proof upon trivial points, 
but with respect to the grave and over- 
powering topic, the causes of the diminished 
number of scholars and congregations, they 
would not hear a syllable. The petitioner 
went on to state, that the jeers and insults 
of the mob towards him, were not repressed 
by the Commissioners, as they ought to 
have been ; and that their conduct towards 
the Roman Catholic Priest was, on the con- 
trary, most courteous and most encouraging. 
He would not multiply instances of par- 
tiality, because he was unwilling to trespass 
too far upon their Lordships’ patience ; but 
without uniting the motives which the pe- 
titioner ascribed to the Commissioners, he 
must say it appeared to him that they were 
guilty of a culpable dereliction of duty in 
refusing to enter intoan inquiry which they 
had themselves invited, and which the pe- 
titioner was ready and anxious to pursue, 
and to confirm his own statements by facts 
of the gravest nature. He thought, taking 
into account the facts stated in the petition, 
that a strong prima facie case was made out. 
Before he sat down, he would briefly allude 
toa subject which had recently been brought 
under the notice of the inhabitants of this 
great metropolis, and which could not but 
be considered as having an immediate and 
important bearing on any question concern- 
ing religious instruction in Ireland, and 
especially concerning the influence of the 
Roman Catholic religion on the character 
of the people. He alluded to a work which 
had recently been discovered to be regarded 
by the highest authorities in that Church in 
Ireland as a depository of the real principles 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and which 
was especially recommended by these au- 
thorities as the fittest book, under the 
peculiar circumstances of Ireland, for the 
study of the priests. He had examined 
that work, which was called Den’s Theo- 
logy ; and more atrocious principles than 
were set forth in it,—principles more in- 
consistent with the security of a Protestant 
Government, and with the rights, liberty, 
—aye,and the safety of a Protestant people— 
he had never read, even when looking into the 
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most intolerant and persecuting dogmas of 
Popes or councils, in the worst ages of 
Popery. He would not go through the 
particulars of this work, but would content 
himself with stating that in it Protestants 
were described as worse than Pagans—they 
were represented as being subject to the 
Roman Catholic Church, and liable not 
only to Ecclesiastical punishments, such as 
excommunication, and other spiritual penal- 
ties, but to the gravest corporal punish- 
ment. ‘The property of the Protestants was 
declared to be ipso facto confiscated: their 
persons were held liable to incarceration, to 
exile, to death itself, as the punishment of 
their heresy. The book which contained 
all this, and more than all this, was set 
forth on the authority of no less a person 
than Dr. Murray, who was called the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, one of his 
Majesty’s Commissioners of Education in 
Ireland. In an_ official publication,— 
The Annual Calendar and Directory of the 
Roman Catholic Priesthood, for the present 
year, published with the authority of Dr. 
Murray,—it was stated, that Den’s Com- 
plete Body of Theology was declared, by 
the Prelates of 1708, to be the best book 
that could be republished. That was not 
all ; not only had this book been ordered to 
be published for the edification of the priests 
in Ireland, as containing the most secure 
guidance for them in the present cireum- 
stances of that country, but Dr. Murray, 
and three other Prelates with him, had fur.. 
ther directed that it should be used as a text 
book within the province of Leinster, in 
the conferences which the Roman Catholic 
clergy of Ireland were required to hold 
four timesin the year. Such was the sane- 
tion given to this work by the living heads 
of the Roman Catholic Communion in Ire- 
land. More on the subject, he need not 
say. But thanking their Lordships for the 
patience with which they had heard him, 
he would move that this petition do lie on 
the Table. 

Lord Duncannon could not deny that, in 
the first instance, certain queries were sent 
round to the clergy of all denominations, 
one of which required them to state the 
causes of the increase or diminution of the 
attendance at schools and churches; but 
before the Commissioners left Dublin, they 
received instructions as to the mode in 
which they were to conduct the inquiry. 
He would quote one sentence of the instrue- 
tions. ‘It will also be observed, that the 
Commission only requires a statement of the 
bare fact, whether the numbers attending 
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have been stationary or not for the last five 
years, without noticing the numerical ex- 
tent of the variation. The Commissioner 
need not, therefore, ascertain the fact. He 
will also be careful to exclude all evidence 


respecting the cause of any such variation. | 
In respect to education, the inquiry is | 


limited to the statistical facts expressly 
mentioned in the Commission. 


not to seek for or receive evidence in 
respect to the defectiveness or partiality 
of any particular system—the conduct of 
school-masters and others — the misappli- 


cation of funds—the religion to which | 
the different children belong—the nume- | 
rical extent of any increase or decrease | 
that may have taken place in their num- | 
de- | 


bers—the cause of such increase or 
crease — or other similar circumstances 
not necessary for the establishment of 
those statistical facts; accordingly he 
should studiously avoid entering upon an 
inquiry into any of these subjects. He 


differed from the right reverend Prelate | 
as to the ipropriety of entering into the | 
inquiries which were suggested by the first | 


list of queries. The Commissioners, on 


leaving Dublin, were properly directed | 
not to enter into inquiries as to the, 
causes of the diminution of the Protes- | 
If any thing were wanting to” 


tants P 
prove the wisdom of that determination, 
it 


that of Mr. Stoney. When the Commis- 


sioner arrived at his parish, and informed | 


him that they did not mean to inquire into 


the cause of the diminution of Protestants, | 


he protested against their proceedings in no 
mild manner. He did not countenance 
the violent proceedings of the Catholic 
priest, neither could he approve of the 
violence of Mr. Stoney. Both were violent 
men, and their quarrels kept the parish in 
an uproar, There were various points 
which had been alluded to by the right 
reverend Prelate, to which he was not 
prepared to give an answer. He did not 


know whether the children at the school | 
had gone out, as had been alleged, to meet | 
the Bishop with green boughs in their | 


hands or not; but even if they did, that 
was not to interfere with the nature of the 
schools, It was not to be supposed that 
the children were always in school and 
under the superintendence of their masters. 


They formed a part of the population ; and | 


if the populace went out with green boughs 
to meet Dr. Machale, which, from 
popular character, they very probably did, 


The | 


Commissioner should, therefore, be careful | 


would be found in such conduct as | 


'testant religion and its furtherance. 
had his own opinions as to what would 


the Protestant religion. 
| what the right reverend Prelate had said 


his | 
| which came so frequently before their Lord- 
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it was very likely that the children accom- 
panied them with boughs also. With 
respect to the answers given by Mr. Stoney 
to the Commissioners, they were the subject 
of controversy, not to say that they had 
been proved to be false. He was informed 
that by the return made by Mr. Stoney, 
the number of his congregation was said to 
be 300. This return was originally ob- 
jected to as incorrect. Mr. Gillespie said 
that the number was no more than 150. 
Mr. Dogherty had counted the congre- 
gation on three several Sundays, and on 
the first Sunday the number was 150; on 
the second 180; and on the third 150. 
Captain Stewart had also given it as his 
opinion that the number stated by Mr. 
Stoney was too large; and all agreed in 
assuring him, that, as regarded the Com- 
missioners, nothing could be fairer or more 
impartial than their conduct during the 
inguiry. He had stated on a former day 
the circumstances under which Mr. Stoney, 
after some violent altercation had taken 
place, had left the room in which the Com- 
missioners had met for the purpose of their 
inquiry. He should not now trouble their 
| Lordships by repeating them. He could 


only say, that the whole inquiry appeared 
to him to have been conducted with the 
greatest propriety, and that in no case 


could the Commissioners be blamed on the 
score of partiality. With regard to the 
Commission itself, he could state that it 
would never have been issued at all if those 
who recommended to his Majesty to issue 
it had not sincerely thought that it would 
tend to the furtherance of the Protestant 
religion in Ireland, and not to its overthrow. 
As regarded himself, he could say that he 


| participated with the right reverend Prelate 


in his wish for the prosperity of the Pro- 
He 


tend to improve the state of the Protestant 
Church in Ireland; but whether he did or 


did not agree in opinion with the right 


reverend Prelate as to the means, he could 
assure their Lordships that no person was 
more anxious as to the desired end than he 
was. He did not, however, think the 
| maintenance of an establishment larger than 

was requisite for the wants of the Protest- 

ants one way of promoting the success of 
With respect to 


regarding the census to be taken, he (Lord 
| Duncannon) could not understand why a 
question of such great importance, and 
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ships and the other House of Parliament, 
should not be inquired into. Assertions 
were continually made on one side and 
contradicted upon the other, without there 
being any means of coming at the exact 
truth; he therefore thought that it would 
be best that they should have authentic 
information upon a matter which was now 
almost the constant subject of discussion, 
both in their Lordships’ House and in the 
other House of Parliament. <A census of 
the population was to be taken; and what 
reason there could be why, in that census, 
the number of Protestants and the number 
of Catholics in the country should not be 
stated, he could not conceive. He could 
not think why the mere statement of the 
numbers should bring about dissensions. 
The right reverend Prelate had complained 
that the Commissioners had not stated their 
own opinions ; but he (Lord Duncannon) 
was not sure but they would be more 
blameable if they had given their opinions 
to their Lordships instead of submitting to 
them a simple statement of facts, and allow- 
ing them to form their own opinions upon 
those facts. 

Lord Brougham said, he would trouble 


their Lordships with a few remarks upon. 


this subject ; not that his noble Friend had 
not said quite enough to repel the extra- 


ordinary charges brought against the Com- 
missioners in the most extraordinary manner, 
but because those who were attacked in 
this Petition might expect that something 


should be said by him in their favour. He 
did not mean to complain, although he 
might well do it, of the elaborate charges 
which had been brought forward by the 
right reverend Prelate, both against the 
Government and against individuals, in the 
most unusual manner. Had it often hap- 
pened, upon the presentation of the petition 
of an individual, when their Lordships 
were not even summoned to attend the 
House, that elaborate and grave charges 
against the Government, and not only 
against the present Government but the 
former Government, and charges against 
public individuals, had been brought for- 
ward?—charges which, in the merciful 
hands of the right reverend Prelate, to 
be sure had dwindled down to a simple 
case of mere malversation of their public 
duties; but still grave charges were brought 
forward. It had been said that the Com- 
missioners had been guilty of a dereliction 
of duty in departing from the instructions 
which they had received. Now, he had 
carefully read the Commission ; indeed he 
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had written the principal part of it, and 
attached the Great Seal to it, and he should 
therefore know what it meant; but he 
could find nothing in the Commission 
which required the Commissioners to enter 
upon the inquiry which they were now 
complained of for not entering upon. The 
right reverend Prelate had said, that it was 
lamentable that the Commissioners had not 
gone into this inquiry. Now he (Lord 
Brougham) could not agree with the right 
reverend Prelate. He could not regret 
that the Commissioners had not left the 
clear line of their inquiry, which could 
lead to no dissensions, to no heartburnings 
among any class of religionists, to travel 
into debateable ground, which it was de- 
sirable should ever, if possible, be avoided, 
and which was almost sure to give rise to 
emotions and feelings, and, what was worst 
of all, to politico-religious feelings, which 
ought to be lulled both in Ireland and in 
this country. The noble and learned Lord 
contended, that as regarded the charge of 
partiality which had been brought by Mr. 
Stoney against the Commissioners, that 
charge would more properly have been 
brought against them by Mr. Hughes ; for 
the fact was, that all Mr. Stoney’s charges 
against Mr. Hughes were fully heard, 
while Mr. Hughes was not allowed an 
opportunity of making any answer to them. 
Mr. Stoney was, therefore, the last man 
who ought to complain of partiality on the 
part of the Commissioners. By looking at 
the answers which Mr. Stoney gave to the 
Commissioners’ queries, their Lordships 
might estimate the loss which had been 
sustained by the same line of inquiry not 
having been carried further. ‘The first 
query was, “ Has the number of Protestants 
been stationary, increasing, or diminishing, 
within the last five years; and, if increasing 
or diminishing, to what extent, and what 
has occasioned such increase or diminution ?” 
The answer to this question showed the 
advantages which might have been expected 
to flow from a course of investigation for not 
proceeding with which the Commissioners 
were blamed by the right reverend Prelate. 
The Rev. Mr. Stoney, in reply, said, “ The 
number is increasing yearly, and would be 
greater than the church would hold, only 
for Popish persecution. The parish priest 
preaches in his chapel the destruction of 
those who read the Bible, by pitchforks, 
bogholes, and paving-stones, and is not 
ashamed to avow it on oath before the 
magistrates of the country. Protestants 
are threatened to be murdered, violently 
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assaulted and beaten, and their property 
destroyed; their remains torn from the 
grave; husbands taught to beat their 
wives, and wives to abandon their hus- 
bands and children, to force them to leave 
the church and go to mass.” Another of 
the queries was, ‘“ What kind of instruc- 
tion is afforded therein (the schools) to the 
boys and girls respectively?” The answer 
was, “ The instruction given in the Popish 
schools of this parish is still worse. Idolatry, 
rejection of the second commandment, 
praying to the Virgin Mary, image and 
saint worship, hatred to Protestants, hunt- 
ing Scripture readers with pitchforks and 
stones, and shouting after them:” and Mr. 
Stoney added, “ for the young cock crows 
like the old one.” Another question— 
* Has the number of children attending 
such school or schools respectively been 
increasing,” &c.? The answer was, “ The 
last question needs no reply; the above 
answers will do for most of the parishes in 
Ireland ; with the exception of the num- 
bers, ex uno disce omnes. The persecuting 
haracter of the priest Hughes, of Newport, 
s a faithful picture of Popish priests in 
general ; the sufferings to which Protestants 
are exposed are nearly alike everywhere ; 
and the abominations and wickedness of 
Popery unchanged and unchangeable.”— 
[The Bishop of Exeter: ‘ Hear! hear!”] 
He was to gather from the right reverend 
Prelate’s cheer, that Popery was unchange- 
able. He trusted, however, that they might 
be able to effect an improvement even in 
Popery, though if they were to educate 
Protestants only, he could not see how the 
Papists were to be improved. But Popery 
was a great deal better now than it was 
200 or 300 years ago. Mr. Stoney was 
asked, “Of the children so attending at 
each such school, what is the number of 
Protestants of the Established Church, and 
what the number of Roman Catholics and 
of Presbyterians, or other Protestant Dis- 
senters respectively?” His answer was, 
“ Most of the Protestant children of the 
parish attend the Sunday and daily schools. 
The Roman Catholic children would, and 
frequently did, attend ; but the priest 
has fixed his residence close to the parochial 
school-house”—It would appear from this, 
that the priest had taken up a military 
position for the purpose of cutting off the 
scholars as they approached the school. 
He seemed as intemperate a Catholic priest 
as the other certainly was a Protestant one. 
He would give their Lordships a specimen 
of the mild and dignilied language employed 


by Mr. Stoney. ‘ Hughes, the priest,” he 
said, “ persecutes them, hunts, stones, cud- 
gels, cuffs, horsewhips, curses, calls out in 
the chapel, and tyrannizes over the unhappy 
victims of his fell superstition, so that they 
are forced to stay away from the Scripture- 
school, contrary to the wishes of both 
parents and children. The lash of the 
driver’s whip was never more terrific to a 
West-Indian slave than the priest’s whip 
and curse to a poor Irish peasant; the 
desolating slave-system carried on in Africa 
is liberty itself when compared to the horrid 
tyranny of Irish priests, and the inter- 
minable sufferings they inflict. Some of 
the poor children are robbed of their books, 
some welted with horsewhips, some forced 
to run into the rivers, others confined to 
sick beds for weeks from the brutal treat- 
ment they receive ; some children may be 
seen going a great deal out of the way to 
avoid the infuriated priest and his cruel 
whip.” That certainly was a logical answer 
to the inquiry respecting the falling-off in 
the attendance of children at schools; but 
it was one which justified the Commissioners 
in not having entered into any examination 
of witnesses with respect to the superiority 
of the Roman Catholic or Protestant cha- 
racter, which was the issue directly raised 
by the “ infuriated priest” on the one side, 
and the equally infuriated Protestant clergy- 
man on the other, and which would also 
have been raised in every parish in Ireland 
where such men as priest Hughes and 
priest Stoney were placed over it. He 
could figure to himself nothing more fatal 
to the peace of Ireland—nothing more 
likely to excite religious discord—than the 
Commissioners sitting to try an issue be- 
tween a Catholic priest and a Protestant 
clergyman, each attended with a crowd of 
witnesses, and eager to support his own 
abominable anti-Christian feelings of hatred 
to his fellow-creatures, and enmity to good- 
will among men; and the Commissioners, 
he repeated, did wisely in abstaining from it. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, he was aston- 
ished that the noble and learned Lordspoke 
of being particularly interested in this 
question on account of the attack which 
had been made upon the commission, be- 
cause he himself had heard the noble and 
learned Lord state at the commencement of 
the session that he did not belong to the 
commission, and had nothing to do with 
it beyond the circumstance of having affixed 
his name to it in his official capacity. 
When the noble and learned Lord could 
make such a mistake as that, it is not very 
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probable that he could have given himsclf 
much trouble to ascertain the nature of 
the duties imposed upon the Commissioners, 
Under these circumstances, it was not sur- 
prising that the noble and learned Lord 
should condemn so strenuously a course of 
inquiry which was directed to be pursued 
by a commission, of which he himself was 
the head. For his part, he was glad that 
that line of inquiry had been abandoned, 
but he was a little surprised that its mis- 
chievous tendency, of which the noble and 
learned Lord and his former colleagues were 
now so thoroughly satisfied, did not strike 
them, when they, in the first instance, 
determined that it should be pursued. 
It appeared from the statement of the 
noble Viscount, that the character of the 
inquiry had been changed by the Com- 


missioners. ‘This was an extraordinary 
proceeding. What authority had two Com- 


missioners (all of whom had equal power) to 
alter the course of the inquiry originally 
agreed upon under the sanction of the Go- 
vernment? He did not say that the change 
was not proper. He thought it was ; for the 
inquiry first proposed might have excited 
animosity, and the resolution adopted by 
the Commissioners was, at least, the safest. 
He had no acquaintance with the rev. Mr. 
Stoney, and could have no private cause 
for entering into the discussion of this 
subject under any feelings of undue par- 
tiality. On the contrary, he was ready 
to admit that the reply of that Gentleman 
to the queries submitted to him was not 
a becoming one from an individual in his 
situation. On the contrary, a more tem- 
perate style would have been much more 
proper on the occasion. He was, however, 
happy to find that Mr. Stoney had not 
committed the disrespect (and this was one 
of the most serious charges raised against 
him) of sending his answer in print to the 
Commissioners. 

Lord Hatherton said, that it seemed to 
have afforded matterof complaint against the 
Commissioners that they should, in the exe- 
cution of their comprehensive duties, have 
demanded information in writing relative to 
points which they did not subsequently pur- 
sue, and which written information they did 


not seem disposed to make use of as materials | 


in the composition of their report. Now it 
appeared to him, that herein they had exer- 
cised a sound discretion, and had best ful- 
filled the spirit of their trust, by refusing 
to sacrifice the statistical points of the 
inquiry to the speculative ones. He was 
quite willing to take the right rev. Prelate’s 
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assurance that the petition had not been 
changed in consequence of what had passed 
in that House as he had previously been 
led to suppose was the case. He must add 
his testimony to what had been previously 
adduced in favour of the exemplary man- 
ner in which the Commissioners had acted 
with reference to the origin of this un- 
pleasant controversy. They, in common 
with all who were conversant with the state 
of parties in that quarter of Ireland, were 
well aware that in the parish of Borrishoole 
the most rancorous hostility in controversial 
topics had for a length of time subsisted 
between the reverend Messrs. Stoney and 
Hughes, and that whenever they came to 
that parish, in the course of their progress 
as Commissioners, they might expect to 
elicit the most contradictory and dis- 
agreeable feelings. They bad, therefore, 
refrained as much as possible from unneces - 
sarily exciting the parties to additional 
enmity by discreetly and cautiously ab- 
staining from accepting any invitations to 
enter on inquiries that involved points 
of theological controversy and discord in 
a parish already sufficiently agitated on 
that score. Mr. Stoney’s character was so 
fully established as a violent religious and 
political partisan that it was impossible 
his evidence alone could be received as 
competent and satisfactory on questions 
which affected his feelings and prejudices. 
The fact was, that his feelings had been 
so warped by religious excitement that 
it was impossible to place reliance on what 
he asserted when under the influence of 
his exuberant zeal. There was another 
topic on which he felt it necessary to 
trouble their Lordships, and he did it with 
considerable reluctance, under the cireum- 
stance of his recent admission to the honour 
of a seat in that House. During the 
twenty months that he had been previously 
intrusted with the performance of official 
duties, while a member of the other House, 
it had been the invariable habit there, 
previous to the presentation of any petition 
relative to affairs within his jurisdiction, to 
transmit him a copy, and give him a week’s 
time at least to write to the spot, to make 
inquiries, and be prepared with uscful 
information on the public presentation of 


| the petition, and he must say, if on the 


occasion a similar courtesy had been shown 
him with respect to petitions against the 
manner in which the Commissioners had 
executed their work throughout Ireland, it 
ought to be known that, out of 2,500 
parishes, only five had complained—a strong 
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proof of the fairness and impartiality which 
had characterised their proceedings. He 
hoped, if any other petition should be re- 
ceived on this subject he should be favoured 
with a timely notice of the day on which it 
would be presented, that the statement and 
the reply might have an opportunity of being 
heard and going forth together. In conclu- 
sion, he begged leave to express his sincere 
gratification at the progress which had been 
made in the investigation of the educational 
and Ecclesiastical revenues of Ireland, and 
hoped it would, ere long, be perfected, so 
that it might be ascertained to the satis- 
faction of all how far each parish was a 
sinecure, or how far the Church Establish- 
ment was itself a sinecure. ‘I am (said 
the noble Lord) “ proud to reckon myself 
amongst the firmest supporters of that 
Church, and one most anxious to resist any 
encroachments of a nature that might tend 
to injure or depreciate her ; and I feel con- 
fident that the more thoroughly her con- 
dition is inquired into, and the causes ascer- 
tained which may have tended to interfere 
with her beneficial influence, the more 
effective and secure will that influence be- 
come in all its important relations, so 
deeply bound up with the well-being of 
Ireland.” 

The Bishop of F-reter, in explanation, de- 
clared that the intended appropriation of 
the property of the Church of Ireland (to 
which the noble Lord alluded in terms of 
such hope and approval) was, in his (the 
right rev. Prelate’s) opinion, one of the 
most wanton and outrageous assaults on 
property, as well as one of the most out- 
rageous insults on common sense, that he 
had ever known to be contemplated in 
a British House of Parliament. With 
respect to the support and the security 
of that Establishment, he considered the 
property in question only as the means ; 
the needful temporal means whereby her 
spiritual efficacy was to be extended, 
diffused, and made palpable amongst the 
multitudes for whose instruction that 
Church was established. That property 
was intrusted to her sole care and use, for 
the common benefit. He did not intend 
to say that it was as equally or advan- 
tageously distributed as it might be; but 
while he saw a proposition made that what 
was termed the extra wealth of parishes 
should be applied (not to remedy the defi- 
ciency which existed in other parishes but) 
to extraneous and irrelevant purposes—he 
would oppose it to the last—feeling that 
the interference was undertaken in the 
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most hostile spirit to the utility of the 
entire Establishment. He must also con- 
scientiously declare that this project of ap- 
propriation was of a character that directly 
interfered with the spirit in which the 
Coronation Oath was taken, to support the 
rights of the Church, and if the Royal 
sanction were given, it would decidedly 
be aviolation of the oath. In a word, he 
must characterize the measure as a foul 
spoliation contrary both to the oath of the 
Sovereign and the Constitution of their 
country. 

The Earl of Radnor said, that he felt it 
to be only a matter of justice when trans- 
actions like the present took place, and 
charges were made against public officers 
to investigate the character of the com- 
plainant. He would read to the House a 
document, containing a portion of the pro- 


ceedings of the Mayo ¢ ‘entral Committee of 


Charitable Distribution at a meeting held 
at Westport, on the 9th of May, 1 831, Sir 
Francis Lynch Blosse, Bart. in the Chair, 
which would throw some light on the cha- 
racter of the rev. Mr. Stoney. [‘The noble 
Lord then read a resolution of the meeting, 
declaratory “ that they had read with feel- 
ings of the greatest disgust and reprobation 
a publish ed letter of the rev. Mr. Stoney ; 
that the statement therein contained was 
not founded in fact; and that it was cal- 
culated to injure the cause of liberality 
and charity.” The only answer that the 
rev. Gentleman condescended to make to 
this resolution was, that the “ statement 
alluded to was a private document, and 
not intended for publication.”] After such 
an exhibition could their Lordships believe 
that Mr. Stoney’s character was a sufficient 
answer to any charges brought against him 
or a sufficient guarantee that he must be 
in the right. He must say, that the Com- 
missioners for their good feeling and dis- 

‘rection in forbearing to awaken in their 
progress further theological controversy 
which had ever been the curse of Ireland 
deserved great praise ; and he much regret 
ted that their excellent example should be 
lost upon a Christian Bishop, who had lent 
himself to foment its religious dissensions, 
and, in conjunction with the noble Earl, 
seemed ready to foster all the evil passions, 
the result of religious animosity which had 
so long been the curse of Ireland. 

The Bishop of Exeter begged leave to 
contradict most emphatically any such 
intention. He conceived that he had only 
done his duty in bringing the matter 


before the House. 
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The Earl of Wicklow declared that no 
word had fallen from him to justify the 
imputations cast on him by the noble Karl. 

The Petition laid on the Table. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 25, 1835. 


Minutes.) Petitions presented. By Mr. Hanpiey, from 
Stafford, in favour of the Municipal Corporations’ Bill. 
By Mr. Gisporne, from the Deputics of the Corporations 
of England and Wales, to the same effect.— By Sir Grorex 
CveRK, from the Cordwainers of Edinburgh, against the 
Imprisonment for Debt Bill.—By Mr. HArvey, from 
Harwich, for Stopping the Supplies till a full Measure of 
Reform be granted.—By Sir GrorGe CLerK and Mr. 
PRINGLE, from the Clergy of several Places,—for Protec- 
tion to the Church of Scotland.—By Mr. BARNARD, from 
Deptford, for Allowing the Occupiers of small Houses to 
Vote, though the Owners may have Compounded for or 
Farmed the Rates of their Houses.—By Messrs. HuME, 
SHELDON, P. M. STEWART, TYNTE, and Robinson, 
from a Number of Places,—for the Repeal of the Stamp 
Duty on Newspapers.—By Mr. Frcror, from Rochester, 
against the Municipal Corporations’ Bill—By Mr. 
AGLIONBY, from the Millowners and Others of Keswick, 
for Amending the Factories’ Regulation Act.—By Dr. 
BowrinG, from Rutherglen, against the Imprisonment 
for Debt Bill.—By Mr. Berne ut, from the Clergy of the 
East Riding of Yorkshire, in Support of the Protestant 
Church Establishment of Ireland.—By Mr. Hutr and an 
Hon. Memper, from Kingston-upon-Hull and Mold,— 
against transferring to Doctors’ Commons the sole Right of 
granting Probates and Administrations —By Mr. Fincu, 
from Stamford, in favour of the Municipal Corporations 
Bill.—By Lord Sanpon, from Liverpool, against any 
Alteration in the Timber Duties.—By Mr. WiLks, Mr. J. 
Power, and an Hon. Memser, from several Places, 
—against Drunkenness.—By Mr. J. Power, from New 
Ross, for an increased Duty on Spirits in Ireland.—By Mr. 
J. Power and Mr. WestenRA, from a Number of Places, 
—against Tithe.—By Messrs. CLAY, AGLIONBY, COLLIER, 
and Baines, from several Places,—for Remitting the 
Sentence on the Dorchester Labourers.—By Mr. C. 
BERKELEY, from the Postmasters and Coachowners of 
Cheltenham, for a Reduction in the Duty on their 
Servants and Carriages. 


Corporation Reform Bul. 


Corporation Rerorm Di.1u.] Lord 
Sandon rose to present a Petition of rather 
a complicated nature, but of very deep im- 
portance. It was a petition from the 
Mayor and Corporation of Liverpool, show- 
ing how the Corporation Reform Bill now 
before the House would affect their vested 
rights, their liabilities, and peculiar cir- 
cumstances. They did not wish to offer 
any opposition to the progress of the bill, 
but merely to show the existence of cer- 
tain local regulations and peculiar circum- 
stances, which it would be difficult to ac- 
commodate to the general principles of that 
measure. The petition first recited the 
amount of income from freehold lands, &c., 
at the disposal of the Corporation, and then 
a to show the amount of debts and 
iabilities which they had incurred, and 
which they had secured in a great measure 
by bonds. In respect to these debts the 
petitioners hoped that the House would 
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Corporation Reform Bull. 


make some provision by law, and recom. 
mended a sinking fund for that purpose. 
Another circumstance was, that contracts 
to a large amount had been entered into by 
the Corporation for the improvement of the 
town, and these improvements were now 
in progress. The petitioners, therefore, 
prayed that these contracts might be con- 
firmed, as well for the benefit of the town 
as out of justice to the contractors. ‘There 
was another point alluded to in the peti- 
tion, which called for legislation, whether 
in a separate bill, or in a new clause in the 
Municipal Reform Bill itself, the petition- 
ers did not pretend to say. ‘They alluded 
to the dock estates of the Corporation, 
which were very extensive, and which had 
hitherto been regulated by a certain num- 
ber of the Corporators, selected for that 
purpose—a system which, according to the 
provisions of the Corporation Reform Dill 
could be pursued no longer. ‘The peti- 
tioners, therefore, prayed that new 
form of trust might be appointed by Par- 
liament in respect to these dock estates in 
The pe- 


othe r local 


Sore 


lieu of that now to be abolished. 
titioners enumerated various 
acts and regulations which would be found 
practically incompatible with the bill 
brought into Parliament by his Majesty's 
Ministers, but into those details the noble 
Lord said he would not enter at the pre- 
sent. He would simply move that the pe- 
tition be laid on the Table, and also that it 
be printed, in the hope that it would re- 
ceive the attention it deserved at the hands 
of the House on some future day. 

Mr. Ewarl said, that he thought the fact 
stated last night by an hon. M mber, that 
in Liverpool a merchant was taxed to the 
extent of 1,400/. above his fellow-merchant 
simply because he did not happen to be a 
member of the Corporation, was argument 
sufficient against the continuance of the ex- 
clusive privileges which the Corporation 
had hitherto enjoyed and laid claim to. 
He said that if any peculiar provisions were 
deemed necessary to adapt the affairs of the 
Corporation of Liverpool to the principles 
of the great measure of Municipal Reform 
they should be brought forward in a sepa. 
rate bill for that purpose. but, whatever 
was done, he hoped the House would not 
permit the Corporation of Liverpool to 
escape from the reforming influence of the 
great measure now so largely occupying the 
attention of the House and of the coun- 
try. 

Mr. Thorneley said, that although it was 
very true the Corporation of Liverpool 
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was in debt to the amount of 800,0001, it | 
was also true that they were in receipt of | 
an annual income of 100,000/. So, also, | 
there was a debt on account of the dock | 
estates of 400,000/.; but the income re- | 
ceived from the docks was about 200,000/. | 
He could not, therefore, believe that any 
of the parties interested in that property 
ran the least risk of loss from the operation 
of the Municipal Reform Bill. He, for 
one, was a holder of dock stock to a con- | 
siderable amount, and he could assure the | 
House that he should consider that pro- 
petty much more safe when the Corpora- 
tion Reform Bill had passed, and the dues 
collected by the Corporation were placed 
under responsible men, than he did | 
now. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


Ipswich Election. 


Ipswich Exvectrion]. Mr Hawes pre- 
sented a Petition from John Pilgrim, con- 
fined in Newgate under an order of that 
House. The petitioner stated facts in his 
petition which required to be brought to the 
attention of the House. He stated that he 
had been thirty-years, preceding this trans- 
action, the confidential clerk of Messrs. 
Sewell, Blake, and Co., the Solicitors at 
Norwich ; that he was entirely under their 
control, and had acted throughout under 
their directions ; that when he left England 
for Calais to avoid service of the Speaker's 
warrant he was asked to do so by a note 
from Mr. Keith of the house of Sewell, 
Blake, and Co.; that that note was pro- 
cured as a colour for his absence from Eng- 
land; that he received 20/. from that 
house to cover his expenses; that after he 
had been absent,he felt a natural wish to 
return to his family ; that on his arrival at 
Norwich, he was arrested on a criminal 
charge by Sewell, Blake, and Co. ; and that 
whatever might be the imputations on his 
character, he was willing to be brought to 
the Bar of the House, and there to be ex- 
amined, touching every thing in which he 
was concerned in reference to the Ipswich 
election, and to disclose every circumstance 
within his knowledge. There was another 
very strong reason stated in the petition asa 
ground why the House should interfere. 
Having been arrested by the very persons 
who up to that hour never raised a voice 
against him, when he returned home, it 
would be necessary for him to take his trial 
onthe Ist of August next, therefore he pray- 
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ed that the clemency of the house might 
be extended to him, and that he might | 


be discharged in order that he might have | 
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an opportunity to prepare for his defence. 
The hon. Member thought a more reason- 
able claim could not be made, therefore he 
begged to give a formal notice that so soon 
as the petition should be read, he should 
move that Mr. Pilgrim be brought to the 
bar of the House to-morrow. 

Mr. Grote moved that the petition be 
read. 

Mr. Hume suggested the propriety of 
having the petition printed. It appeared to 
him that men of respectability and character 
had been concerned in a conspiracy to de- 
feat the power and object of the Legisla- 
ture, and it would be a question hereafter 


| for the House to consider whether a Com- 


mittee ought not to be appointed to inquire 
into the circumstances. There were not 
only the persons mentioned in Mr. Pilgrim’s 
petition, but the Magistrates in the county 
of Norfolk who had become very deeply 
involved in this transaction ; and he could 
not help thinking that there ought to be 
the fullest investigation into the circum- 
stances, that eventually blame should not 
be cast on the innocent. 

Mr. Warburton would propose, if Mr. 
Pilgrim were to be brought to the Bar to- 
morrow for the purpose of being examined, 
that the House should sit at twelve o'clock, 
and that he should be examined then, so 
that the other important business now be- 
fore the House should not be interfered 
with. 

Mr. Hope was of opinion that no pro- 
ceedings should be taken on this petition 
or in this affair further until all the cir- 
cumstances had been fully investigated. 
With respect to the petitioner’s statement 
that he had received 20/. from Sewell, 
Blake, and Co. to cover his travelling ex- 
penses he had not stated one syllable of 
that before the Committee. He had per- 
sisted before the Committee also that it 
was under Mr. Clipperton’s advice he had 
gone away. 

Mr. Hawes said, that by his petition 
Mr. Pilgrim declared that owing to the 
agitation he was under when before the 
Committee, from his having been in cus- 
tody by virtue of Mr. Speaker’s warrant, 
and also under a criminal charge, he had 
not had presence of mind sufficient to enable 
him to make that statement. 

Mr. Gisborne said, that if the House 
brought Mr. Pilgrim up to be examined 
at the Bar, he believed it would be adopt- 
ing a course which had not been resorted 
to on any former occasion. On all previ- 
ous occasions, a party having similarly of- 
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fended had been brought to the bar, simply 
to be reprimanded and discharged. He 
agreed with the hon. Member, that it was 
extremely desirable there should be a Com- 
mittee appointed to examine into the whole 
of the affair. He had only received the 
evidence last night which had been taken 
before the Committee, and had not had 
time to go through it. He should apply 
himself as diligently as possible to it, and he 
hoped that in the course of two or three days 
he should be able to state what the course 
was that he thought ought to be adopted. 
He should be sorry to throw any obstruction 
in Mr. Pilgrim’s way ; he hoped the House 
would agree to the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Lambeth, and if it was consi- 
dered right, any hon. Member might to- 
morrow move that Mr. Pilgrim when 
brought up should be remanded. 

Mr. Hawes moved that John Pilgrim be 
called to the Bar of the House to-morrow. 

Lord John Russell thought it would be 
very inconvenient to press such a Motion 
at present. 

Mr. Robert Steuart said, that he held in 
his hand a similar petition from Mr. Da- 
sent, who was also well known to the House. 
By his petition he confessed his crime, 
alluded to the extent of his punishment, 
and expressed his willingness to appear at 
the Bar, andanswerany questions the Elouse 
might be pleased to put to him. Probably 
the best, easiest, and shortest course to 
arrive at justice would be to pursue the line 
which had been adopted in the Camelford 
case in 1819. In that case the period of 
imprisonment did not exceed five days, a d 
he really thought the fair course here 
would be to have the parties brought 
to the Bar, that they might be reprimanded 
and discharged, on their deliberate under- 
taking, as in the Camelford case, to return 
and give full and free examination when- 
ever they might be required to do so at any 
future time. 

Sir George Clerk took the same view of 
the question as the hon. Member for Had- 
dington who had just spoken. He would 
put it to the noble Lord opposite, to say 
whether he did not think the parties had 
suffered punishment sufficient for the of- 
fence they had committed. The noble Lord 
would find, that in no former case where 
parties had been sent to Newgate by the 
House for a similar offence, had they been 
subjected to so long an imprisonment. If 
th were now to be called to the Bar, repri- 
manded, and discharged, it would still be 
open for the House to take any further 
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proceedings it might deem it expedient to 
resort to. 

Mr. Kearsley rose, in pursuance of the 
notice he had given, to move “ that the 
persons now confined in Newgate in con- 
sequence of the report of the Ipswich elec- 
tion Committee be brought to the Bar of 
the House.” After what had passed, he 
would not occupy the time of the House. 
He sincerely hoped hon. Members would 
not refuse to accede to his Motion, but that 
they would be merciful to those who 
were now in affliction, knowing, as they 
must, how much they—how very much 
they themselves stood in need of mercy. 

Mr. Hume apprehended that it was not 
competent to propose any measure of relief 
for persons who had been committed to New- 
gate by that House for an offence against 
the House until after the parties themselves 
had presented petitions. 

Mr. Wodehouse said, that he had a Peti- 
tion to present to the House from Messrs. 
Sewell, Blake, and Co., but that from an 
accident he had it not with him, in which 
they distinctly denied the allegations made 
by Mr. Pilgrim in his petition. He hoped 
the House would permit him to present the 
petition to-morrow. 

Lord Henniker said, he had a Petition 
in his hand from Mr. Sparrow, which he 
had been requested to present. 

Mr. Willams Wynn said, he really 
thought the better way would be to post- 
pone any proceedmgs for the present, that 
all the parties might have an opportunity 
of having petitions presented. 

Mr. Robert Steuart said, he should like 
very much that the whole of this thing 
should be sifted fully, and that it should 
be made public, because he was quite sure 
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‘that, notwithstanding the long investiga- 


tion which had taken place on this subject, 
there was still much that remained in 
mystery. At the same time, he thought 
that the parties ought to be brought up 
and discharged in the manner he had before 
pointed out had been done in the Camel- 
ford case. 

Sir John Wrotiesley could not accede to 
the Motion. The petition should be printed, 
and afterwards the House ought to have 
twenty-four hours for consideration. 

Mr. Grote thought, that the discharge of 
those persons should be preceded by the 
appointment of that Committee of which 
notice had been given for an inquiry into 
all those facts of the case which it was ad- 
mitted on all hands were involved in the 
greatest mystery. 
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Lord John Russell said, it would be ad- 
visable that all the petitions now in the 
hands of hon. Members, as well as any 
others which might be sent by to-morrow 
from the other prisoners, should first of all 
be presented ; afterwards any order might 
be made for them to appear immediately at 
the Bar, and the House might take any 
course which it should think proper to 
adopt. 

Mr. Williams Wynn could sce no objec- 
tion to the House now making a simple 
order for the attendance of the prisoners to- 
morrow in custody of the keeper of New- 
gate ; and they might then determine what 
course should be pursued. The great ob- 
ject in committing them had already been 
accomplished—namely, the vindication of 
the honour and independence of the House. 

Mr. Wilks considered it impossible, con- 
sistently with the claims of justice, to 
make an order for the attendance of the 
prisoners to-morrow, especially after the 
notice which had been given by the hon. 
Member for Norfolk (Mr. Wodehouse) of 
the petition to be presented from Messrs. 
Sewell and Blake, with reference to the 
allegations of Pilgrim. It was but right 
that both sides should be heard before any 
step was taken towards the discharge of 
that individual. In the present state of 


the matter it was the duty of the House to 
take care that it was not precipitate in its 
proceedings. 

Sir Robert Peel thought, that there 
would be considerable difficulty in making 
any order for the prisoners to appear to- 
morrow to await any contingency that might 


occur. The mere circumstance of their 
being in waiting would fetter the proceed- 
ings of the House. At the same time 
there would, no doubt, be considerable 
hardship in detaining them in prison till 
Monday, if the House should ultimately be 
of opinion that they ought to be discharged 
to-morrow. He should recommend that 
the whole of the petitions be now presented, 
and taken into consideration immediately 
the House met to-morrow, and if the 
prevailing opinion was that the petitioners 
ought to be discharged, they would, no 
doubt, submit to the inconvenience of in- 
terrupting the debate in a later period of 
the evening, in order to have their imme- 
diate attendance. That course, he thought, 
would be most considerate for all parties. 
Motion withdrawn. 


Tue Dorcnester LAgourers.| Lord 
John Russell asked the hon. Member for 
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Finsbury whether he would have the 
goodness to postpone his Motion, which 
stood first on the paper, for an address to 
his Majesty to grant the pardon and order 
the recall of the Dorchester labourers. 
The reason he addressed this request to the 
hon. Gentleman was, that the House might 
go at once into Committee on the Muni- 
cipal Corporation bill. He would avail 
himself of this opportunity to afford the 
hon. Gentleman some explanation in con- 
nexion with this subject. The case of the 
Dorchester labourers was one to which he 
had given a great deal of attention, and 
after a careful consideration of all the cir- 
cumstances, he thought it his duty to re- 
commend to the Crown a remission of the 
punishment of those persons to a certain 
extent. The extent to which he had re- 
commended a remission was this—that 
pardon be granted to the whole of them, 
there being six, on the condition that they 
remained in the colonies—such being the 
form in which pardons were often granted 
—and with respect to four of them, he re- 
commended that at the end of two years 
from the time of their arrival in the colony, 
provided the Governor approved their 
conduct during that period, and no offence 
was attributed to them, they should receive 
a full pardon, which would enable them to 
return to this country. But two of those 
persons named Loveless, whom he con- 
sidered the most culpable, and who in fact 


had incited the others to the commission of 


the offence, would not be allowed to return 
to England. Having given this explanation, 
he would ask the hon. Gentleman whether 
he would press his Motion now; and he 
could not help hoping that the hon. Mem- 
ber would not consider it necessary to do 
so at any future time, inasmuch as the 
Motion was one of an unusual nature, and 
involved an interference with a prerogative 


of the Crown, namely, the exercise of 


mercy. 

Mr. Harvey presented a petition from 
an attorney at Dorchester, who stated that 
he was so affected by the arbitrary and 
severe course pursued by the Judge on the 
occasion of the trial of these men, that he 
could not remain in the Court to witness 
the remainder of the proceedings. 

Mr. William F. S. Ponsonby said, he 
was one of the Grand Jury who found the 
bill, and there was no difference of opinion 
amongst them. 

Mr. Thomas Atiwood hoped the Crown 
would extend its clemency, and place the 
whole of these men on an equal footing. 
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Mr. Cresset Pelham said, the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Finsbury could hardly 
be considered an interference with the 
King’s prerogative of mercy any more than 
it was an interference of that description 
to petition the Crown for mercy, which was 
often done with success. 

The Attorney-General said, that after a 
great deal of deliberation on the case, it 
appeared to be the opinion of all persons 
that these unfortunate men had violated 
the law. 

Mr. O'Connell felt called on to make a 
remark or two after what had just fallen 
from the Attorney-General. When the 
indictment against these men was first 
found, his impression was that the con- 
viction was illegal. He had no hesitation 
in avowing that he changed his opinion on 
the subject after hearing what fell from the 
Attorney-General, respect for whose judg- 
ment led him, inclined as he always was to 
defer to it, to doubt his own. He had 
since that time given the case much con- 
sideration, and the opinion he now enter- 
tained was that the conviction was not 
sustainable. 

Mr. Roebuck reminded the House, that 
these unfortunate men were so hurried out 
of the country, that there was no oppor- 
tunity of learning what they could say in 
their own behalf. 

Mr. Ward said, when it was seen how 
much difference of opinion existed as to this 
case, he thought a very strong claim was 
made on behalf of these men for mercy. 
All the purposes of this prosecution had 
been answered; it had proved to the 
labouring classes the danger of sceret asso- 
ciations, and had put a stop to similar com- 
binations. 

Mr. Hume wished to press on the noble 
Lord’s consideration that what appeared to 
be the general wish was that all six of the 
men should be placed on the footing of the 
four to whom the noble Lord proposed to 
extend the mercy of the Crown. The 
noble Lord could scarcely be aware of the 
anxiety which existed amongst all classes 
of the community on this subject; but it 
was particularly strong in that class with 
which he was most anxious that the Govern- 
ment should stand well. The prevailing 
feeling was that the punishment of these 
men was a personal injustice. He would 
not now enter into the question of whether 
it was so or not ; but he would express his 
wish that the noble Lord would hold out 


some hopes that the difference between what, 


was granted and what was refused would 
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be conceded, in order that they might not 
be obliged to enter into what might pro- 
bably be an unpleasant discussion. Though 
his hon. Friend had given a pledge to bring 
the question forward, he was inclined to 
ask his hon. Friend to postpone his Motion 
for fourteen days, to give time to the 
Government to take the case again into 
consideration. 
half a million of petitioners upon the Table 
of the House, and three times as many 
more would have been sent if sufficient 
time had been given. 

Lord John Russell would state at once 
the answer he had to make to the hon. 
Member for Middlesex. What he had to 
say was, that in this case, as in any other 
that might be brought before him, whether 
in this House or out of it, he did not hold 
himself precluded from entering upon the 
consideration of any facts or circumstances 
which might come to his knowledge, and 
forming a judgment upon them without 
reserve ; but he begged to add, that he had 
considered most deeply the case of the Dor- 
chester labourers, and it did appear to him, 
on looking into what had been the conduct 
of two of the parties, he meant the two 
Lovelesses, that in the extension of mercy 
towards them, they ought to be distinguished 
from the others. His opinion was, that the 
four had been the dupes of the two he had 
named. With respect to these two, then, 
his conviction at the moment he was speak- 
ing was, that if he recommended, either on 
his own authority or in consequence of any 
proceedings in this House, the Crown to 
extend further mercy to them, he should be 
lending himself to weaken the authority of 
the law, and to impair the influence which 
that great institution, Trial by Judge and 
Jury, ought to have in this country. 

Mr. Wakley said, that if the two men 
had been treated in the same manner as the 
other four, he should have been disposed to 
be content. He was prepared to prove that 
those persons were innocent; nay more, 
he could show that they ought not to have 
been prosecuted at all. The learned At- 
torney-General said the prosecution was a 
just one; but he begged to ask the hon. 
and learned Gentleman under what Act of 
Parliament the prisoners were prosecuted ? 
If the Attorney-General could not tell, how 
should poor ignorant men, living in remote 
districts of the country, know any thing 
about it. If the noble Lord would recon« 
sider the question, he would defer his Mos 
tion till some day next week, otherwise he 
must bring it forward. 
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Lord John Russell said, it seemed to 
him, that after what he said, and what had 
fallen from the hon. Member, that it would 
be better for the hon. Member to bring 
forward the Motion at once. 

Mr. Wakley then rose, and in bringing 
forward his Motion could not help ex- 
pressing his astonishment that the foreman 
of the Grand Jury, a gentleman in that 
House, should endeavour, even before the 
case was heard there, to interpose between 
the sufferers and the seat of mercy, and he 
hoped that if any other hon. Member was 
connected with the prosecution he would, 
at least, hear the discussion. The hon. 
Member for Dorsetshire was himself the 
Foreman of the Grand Jury, and he, upen 
an ex-parte statement, having found a true 
bill against the unfortunate men, came 
forward in the House, and, before he had 
made his statement, repeated the evidence 
given in a Court of Justice. Now under 
what circumstances were those men pro- 
secuted? He begged the attention of the 
House, for if he should fail in his object 
he could only say that the people of England 
would hereafter look in vain for justice at 
the hands of that assembly. He believed 
that every one in the House well knew 
that the Trades’ Unions were instituted in 
When was the 


London in July 1833. 
union of Tolpuddle instituted? In the 
November of that year, after the Trades’ 
Union had been established in London for 


four months. Hundreds of men belonged 
to them, and Government permitted, at 
least had not interfered with, them. No 
party was prosecuted, and thus, by acqui- 
escence, at least, Government gave their 
sanction to those Unions. It could be 
proved that in numberless instances police- 
officers, in plain clothes, belonged to them, 
and if any one would read the evidence 
given before a Committee of that House, 
it would be at once inferred that the in- 
formation of those police-officers was re- 
gularly transmitted to the Home Office. 
The Dorsetshire labourers having received 
notice (pray let Gentlemen mark this) that 
their wages were to be reduced from 7s. 
a-week to 6s., they having wives and 
families, they wrote to their brothers in 
London and communicated to them their 
distressed condition. What was the reply ? 
“‘We have established the Unions for our 
protection here, we are given to understand 
that they are strictly legal, we walk in 
procession in this metropolis, and neither 
Police Magistrates, nor the Ministers, nor 
the Judges of the land, interfere with our 
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operations. We recommend you to do the 
same.” The men of Dorset seeing that there 
was a protecting power in those Unions in 
the metropolis,immediately set to work to es. 
tablish one there, and it was not established 
in those distant villages until such Unions 
had existed for four months unmolested 
in London. He asked hon. Gentlemen 
whether it was possible for them to believe 
that those men imagined they were com- 
mitting any offence against the law in 
establishing such an Union? An hon. 
Member had stated, that a placard con- 
taining extracts from certain Acts of Par- 
liament relating to Unions was found in 
the pocket of one of the men. That was 
true: but when did the poor man obtain 
possession of them? Why, on the Sunday 
previous to the day of his being taken into 
custody,—the individual obtaining cogni- 
zance of the nature of his offence (if he had 
committed any) only after the offence had 
been perpetrated. These men were ac- 
tually going to break up the Union in con- 
sequence of seeing that paper—but they 
had not time to accomplish its dissolution. 
A prosecution was determined on by the 
magistrates of Dorset, and one afternoon, 
a constable called at the cottages of the 
men telling them there was a criminal 
charge against them. So great was their 
conviction of their innocence that they 
went, with only one officer, all the way to 
Dorchester, under the impression that they 
were to return the next day. On their 
arrival they were examined by the magis- 
trates, and remanded to the gaol. The 
next morning the magistrates actually, in- 
stead of bringing them into open court, 
visited them in the gaol, took the remainder 
of their depositions in private, and made 
out their commitment in the gaol. Even 
the witnesses were committed to gaol, in 
order that they might be compelled to give 
the required evidence at the trial of the 
accused. And who was the chief witness 
whom it was necessary to imprison, in 
order to secure his testimony? Why, the 
son of the gardener who was in the em- 
ployment of that very magistrate who 
caused the labourers to be apprehended. 
In fact, the whole matter looked like a 
conspiracy to entrap the accused. He ad- 
mitted that societies bound together by 
secret oaths ought not to be tolerated, but 
no objection to them in point of law in 
this case could exist, as combinations for the 
protection of wages were strictly legal. 
Besides he contended that men should not 
be punished for alleged offences, the law 
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against which had not been clearly defined 
and settled. The proceedings connected 
with their commitment and trial were 
equally unfair. On the Sunday before the 
trial an officer connected with the county 
court, visited Tolpuddle, and other neigh- 
bouring villages, in order to make inquiries 
relative to the characters of the individuals 
who were to be summoned as jurors on the 
trial of the labourers, and the neighbours 
were asked who would be safe persons to 
put into the jury-box on that occasion ? 
In pursuance of the objects sought to be 
obtained by this unjust inquisition, a trades- 
man, of the name of Bridle, a linen-draper 
at Bere Regis, was challenged by the Crown, 
and turned out of the jury-box, his dis- 
qualifying offences being, that he was not 
a farmer, and that he had occasionally 
heard one of the Lovelesses preach in the 
Methodist chapel of Bere Regis. Now, 
seeing such a determination on the part of 
the magistrates and the prosecutors, was it 
likely that the men would have a fair and 
impartial trial? The House would imagine 
what were the feelings of the Judge and 
the Jury when they heard the charge de- 
livered by the former to the Grand Jury of 
the county— 

“ Gentlemen, (said Mr. Baron Williams) 
there is only one other subject on which | 
shall presume to give you information ; it is 
the case at the conclusion of your calendar 
—the charge of administering secret, or as 
they are called—and properly called—secret 
and unlawful oaths. Gentlemen, you are 
probably aware that the Act 37 Geo. 3rd, 
c, 123, seems to allude particularly to se- 
ditious societics and confederacies ; but, 
though it does so, it has been decided that 
the combination, or confederacy, be it 
which it may, need not be for a seditious 
purpose, but that other unlawful purposes 
of combination are embraced in the Act of 
Parliament ; if, therefore, you should have 
evidence that a person or persons had ad- 
ministered an oath to bind to secrecy, 
though there should be no evidence to 
satisfy you that it was connected with 
mutinous and seditious purposes, yet there 
can be no doubt that it would come within 
the meaning of the Act. Gentlemen, 
having had my attention called to it, I 
cannot refrain from making some observa- 
tions on the nature and quality of these 
offences. In the first place, it is no light 
matter to receive an oath in the secret 
manner alluded to, especially if it should 
appear to be for illegal purposes, as it is 
disparaging and bringing into discredit the 
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administration of oaths altogether, thereby 
affecting that which is essential to the 
purity of judicial oaths, upon the obliga- 
tion of which the administration of justice 
depends. It has been observed by moralists 
(among whom I may mention Dr. Paley), 
that a frequent and familiar administration 
of an oath, even for purposes of justice, is 
much to be regretted, and if there be any 
truth in such an observation, how much 
more applicable is it where the administra- 
tion of an oath, which places the party in 
so doubtful a state of morality, that a 
casuist would be puzzled to decide what 
course the party ought to pursue? Cer- 
tainly, in courts of law we could not allow 
of his acting under that obligation, but how 
far it would be incumbent on him to dis- 
close anything against his oath, is a question 
of doubtful morality, and is one of the 
baneful effects resulting from the adminis- 
tration of an oath, which puts the party in 
such a predicament ; openness and publicity 
of conduct have hitherto been considered 
the criterion of honesty, and I fear it would 
be an evil day for this country if the dis- 
position for such openness should fail ; all 
secret societies which are self-constituted, 
self-elected, are calculated to shake the 
foundations of society, and bring the 
country into extremely perilous circum. 
stances; the misery of these particular 
cases is this—that men subject themselves 
for the irresponsible conduct of others, who 
have no regard for the individuals over 
whom they exercise this authority, and 
who are the most dangerous persons in the 
world to be intrusted with authority ; the 
unhappy men who have been thus misled 
are in a state of the most wretched subjec- 
tion and debasement. Gentlemen, of all 
the persons aflected by it, not even except- 
ing the public, the unfortunate persons 
themselves who are brought into the tram- 
mels of these bonds, and have had an oath 
of this kind administered to them, are 
affected the worst. Sure I am, that in my 
own experience, I have known that they 
have been compelled, by forced oaths, to 
make out of their scanty means contributions 
to so large an amount, as would not be 
endured if demanded by Government for 
the service of theircountry. The arbitrary 
demands made on them have, in many 
instances, exceeded anything before known 
in this or any other country ; nor does the 
evil rest here, for when men unite them- 
selves to such societies, the common right 
of labouring for whom they please is taken 
from them; this is undoubtedly a very 
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serious subject, and as far as your influence 
extends, I doubt not that every means will 
be used on your parts for the prevention of 
this great, and I fear prevalent, mischief.” 

Thus the Jury were led to infer that all 
secret societies were illegal. Now after 
such a charge as that coming from such 
high authority, it was impossible to expect 
that the men should have a fair trial, the 
impression made upon the Jury by such 
language as that would be that the parties 
had committed a very heinous offence. 
Now, what was the evidence, to make it 
appear to the Jury that the combination 
was illegal? The rules of the society 
were laid before them, and there was not 
one rule among them which he (Mr. 
Wakley) considered illegal. Yet the 
illegality of the association was the 
foundation, in all the counts of the indict- 
ment,—for sustaining the allegation with 
regard to the illegality of the oath. Had 
the indictment been framed in accordance 
with the spirit and the letter of an Act 
passed in the 39th of Geo, 3rd—avowedly 
framed for the purpose of putting down 
all secret associations, with the exception 
of the society of freemasons, and two or 
three other societies therein specifically 
named,—then, indeed, doubts might justly 
have been entertained whether these men 


had not offended against the conditions of 
that Statute, notwithstanding the repeal 


of the combination-laws. But there was 
a motive for not prosecuting them under 
that Statute. The poor fellows might 
then have been proceeded against sum- 
marily before the magistrate, and been com- 
mitted to prison for three months for taking 
an oath not required or authorised by law ; 
whereas, under the 37th of Geo. 3rd, the 
Judge, upon the conviction of the accused 
had the power of transporting them for 
the term of seven years—a power, which 
he could not exceed, and which, in the 
discharge of his duty, he exercised to the 
very uttermost. It was true that the society 
was secret, and proved to be secret, but he 
denied that it was an illegal combination. 
He called the attention of the House to 
the Act of 1826, an extract from which he 
would read to the House, which pro- 
vided that workmen of the country might 
legally combine to any extent, or in any 
form they pleased, with respect to the 
trades in which they were engaged, without 
subjecting themselves to any legal con- 
demnation, and if he should succeed in 
proving that, he thought no Gentleman 
would say that the merely administering 
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the oath made them illegal. The Act to 
which he referred, was the, sec. 4,Geo. 4th, 
cap. 129, it said. “ Provided always that 
nothing in this Act shall subject any per- 
sons to punishment, which shall meet 
together for the purpose of consulting 
upon the rate of wages, or the prices 
which the persons present at such meeting 
shall demand, or upon the time for which 
such persons should work, in any manu- 
facture, trade, or business, or who 
should enter into any engagement verbal or 
written, for the purpose of fixing the rates 
of wages which the said parties shall 
require for their work, or the time for 
which the said persons should work, at 
any manufacture trade, or business, &c.” 
Now the combination of those men was to 
protect themselves ; they had notice of a 
diminution of their wages, from 7s. to 6s. 
and they followed the example set them 
in London, to protect themselves and 
their families from a diminution in their 
scanty earnings, which was to them 
nothing less than starvation. He would 
refer to a case in 1816, when the unions 
did not create such agitation, and excited 
no such morbid feeling, and he thought 
from the language then used by Mr. 
Justice Holroyd, all parties must admit 
that he considered the 37th of Geo. 3rd 
did not apply to those societies unless 
their object was strictly illegal; the com- 
bination in that case was one of poachers 
who went out at night with blackened 
faces to kill game. He would quote the 
charge from Carrington’s and Paine’s 
Reports; the case was tried at Gloucester 
Spring Assizes, 11th April 1816, the in- 
dictment was against sixteen persons for 
administering unlawful oaths; the Lord 
Judge summed up as follows. “ If the 
oath, administered by the prisoner to the 
poachers, was intended to make them 
believe themselves under an engagement, it 
is clearly within the Clause, whether the 
book was the Testament, or not. As to the 
assembly itself, it is impossible that the 
meeting to go out with faces disguised, 
can be other than an unlawful assembly, 
and therefore the oath to keep it secret is 
clearly an oath prohibited by this Act.” 
That, in his opinion, decided the question 
as to the oaths which could only be con- 
sidered illegal, if the society were illegal. 
The union of the poachers was unlawful, 
but the union of the labourers was legal, and 
the Act under which they were punished, 
did not apply to their case. Under those 
circumstances, was it possible that the 
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noble Lord could be justified in command- 
ing the infliction of the sentence upon 
the men? He (Mr. Wakley) had asked 
almost one half the Barristers in the House, 
and none could tell him under what 
precise Act those men were condemned ; 
or who could say that the conviction was 


legal, or that the prosecution was legal. | 


He, therefore, appealed to that sense of 
justice which he was sure the noble Lord 
possessed, for a remission of the sentence 
imposed on the unfortunate men. If they 


had erred, they erred in ignorance, he | 


would however altogether throw aside 
the question of Jaw, and go to the question 


of facts, to the character and conduct of | 


the men. Was it proved in the Court that 


any of the men had been guilty of | 
| stamp of mind, and the estimable character 


threatening their fellow labourers, or in 
any degree given offence to their neigh- 
bours? He had evidence on the contrary, 
that six better labourers, and more honest 
men did not exist in the kingdom. They 
were most exemplary persons:—and the 


two men, whom the noble Lord was to | 
| confidence of matrimonial attachment, and 


visit with the last sting of the law’s severity 
—those men who had never been any- 
thing during their lives but common 


labourers; had by dint of study, and | 
application, become so qualified in mental | 
capacity as to be enabled to give lectures | 


in the neighbourhood to their fellow 


labourers, and had even been received into | 


the Wesleyan conference as_ preachers. 
He (Mr. Wakley) feared very much, that 
that was their great offence; he feared 


there was something behind the scenes 
which would not, but which ought, to | 


come out. ‘The two men had large con- 
gregations attending them, and he much 


feared there was something in the trans_ | 


action to which he would not then further 
advert. George Loveless, at the age of 
twenty-eight, with a salary of 7s. a week 
had succeeded in purchasing a small theolo- 


gical library and had studied with so | 
dated from Spithead, May 28th, 1834, and 


much assiduity that there was no man in 
the neighbourhood who could compete 
with him in point of theological knowledge, 
but he could prove that in political dis- 
cussions he had never taken part in his life. 


With the exception of one individual who 
had been charged when a boy twelve years | 


of age, with taking a piece of old iron from 
a farm yard, valued at four-pence, not one 
of the individuals was ever accused of the 
slightest breach of the law. It was ad- 
mitted, in fact, by all persons acquainted 
with their characters, that six more honest, 
peaceable, and industrious men were not to 
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be found in the county of Dorset. Their 
employers at Tolpuddle bore one and all 
the highest testimony to their good conduct. 
He had received a note from a lady who 
had employed four of the men for several 
years. That lady said, — “ George 
Loveless, James Loveless, Thomas Stand- 
field, and John Standfield, were agricultural 
labourers of mine for many years. I most 
willingly comply with your request, and 
now state, that they were all honest and in- 
dustrious men.”—Under date April 28th, 
1835. The lady’s name was Northover. 
Who, then, could describe the cruelty of 
the sentence passed on these meritorious 
men? He blushed for the character of his 
country while he related the particulars of 
such a barbarous transaction. To shew the 


Labourers. 


of George Loveless, he would read an 


| extract from a letter written by him from 
/on board the hulk in which he was con- 


fined immediately after his conviction, and 
previous to leaving this country. The 
letter was addressed to his wife in all the 


unrestrained domestic intercourse ; never 
expecting that it would be seen by any 
individual—except the object of his anxious 
solicitude at home—least of all did he ever 
expect that any portion of his letter would 
ever be read in the British House of Com- 
mons. He might observe, that when he 
asked Loveless’s wife whether she had re- 
ceived any letters from her husband that 
would enable him to judge of his character 
by the tone and temper of his language, 
this letter, and others which she handed to 
him, bad been in her possession within a few 
days of twelve months. Never, should he 
forget with what trembling hands she gave 
him those documents, her countenance de- 
noting almost insupportable agony, scarcely 


mitigated by an unceasing flow of tears, and 


her little children witnessing and partaking 
of the sorrows of the scene. The letter was 


was remarkable as containing uot one word 
expressive of indignation or complaint 


_ against his prosecutors ; it was as follows :— 
“T thank you, my dear wife, for the kind 


attention you have ever paid to me, and you 
may safely rely upon it, that as long as I live 
it will be my constant endeavour to return 
that kindness in every possible way, and 
hope to send to you as soon as we reach our 
place of destiny, and that I shall never 
forget the promise made at the altar ; and 
though we may part awhile, I shall con- 
sider myself under the same obligation as 
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though living in your immediate presence.” 
What Member of this House could have 
expressed himself to the object of his affee- 
tions in more delicate or refined terms? 
How undying and unalterable was the 
force of his attachment to a deeply affec- 
tionate wife! In a portion of another 
letter which he would read, this virtuous 
man—stigmatised as a common criminal— 
was anxious that the moral and spiritual 
education of his children should not be 
neglected during his absence. Really, to 
see such a man as this torn from his wife 
and infant offspring, — dragged from his 
friends and country on grounds so slight, 
doubtful, and suspicious,—was enough to 
drive the working millions of this country 
into madness and revenge. In the letter 
to which he had referred, Loveless said,— 
“Be satisfied, my dear Betsy, on my ac- 
count. Depend upon it it will work to- 
gether for good, and we shall yet rejoice 
together. I hope you will pay particular 
attention to the morals and spiritual in- 
terests of the children. Don’t send me any 
money to distress yourself: I shall do well, 
for He who is Lord of the winds and waves 
will be my support in life and death.” Poor 
fellow, he needed the support of the Lord 
who ruled over the winds aud the waves, 
for he had found only cruelty and persecu- 
tion in the decrees of the great men of the 
earth. Was it fitting, was it just, that 
such a man as this, for a doubtful offence, 
should be torn from his loved family, and 
expatriated for the lengthened period of 
seven years? This excellent man and his 
brother were the two selected to be left in 
New South Wales after they had been par- 
doned, which was a most harsh and un- 
warrantable proceeding. There had not 
been a just consideration shown to this case, 
—no adequate discussion and examination 
into its merits,—no ordinary adherence to 
the dictates of justice. The prosecution 
was one uniform and unmitigated act of 
tyranny. The husband was torn from his 
wife, and the son from his mother, and no 
distinction whatever was made between the 
case of a man who had reached the age of 
fifty-seven years, and a boy of twenty. 
The two Stanfields were father and son— 
the one a man, the other almost a child. 
“And hear it,” said the hon. Member, 
apostrophizing the House, “ Ye Gentlemen 
of England, who are husbands, and fathers, 
and brothers,—who have wives and chil- 
dren of your own; —one woman,—ah ! 
poor creature, how painfully is she figured 
in my mind at this moment,—having a 
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husband and six children, had taken from 
her her two brothers, her husband, and her 
eldest son, all at ‘ one fell swoop,’ and this, 
my Lord, (addressing Lord John Russell) 
is your boasted England! This is your 
country of equal laws and equal justice. [ 
do appeal to your Lordship ——” [The 
Speaker : Order! Order!] He was aware 
that he was out of order in addressing the 
noble Lord personally, yet he trusted he would 
receive the appeal personally, for personal it 
was intended to be. ‘The cause of the 
sufferers came not within the limits of any 
ordinary rules, and the pain which it excited 
was calculated to lead to a divergence from 
ordinary arrangements. He called upon the 
noble Lord to extend justice—mercy—to 
those individuals ; and if they were allowed 
to return home, he would himself give per- 
sonal or pecuniary security for the good 
behaviour of the two Lovelesses. He im- 
plored the House, he entreated the noble 
Lord, to take this fitting opportunity of 
extending mercy to the men, thereby grati- 
fying thousands of the labouring classes who 
had appeared before the House as _peti- 
tioners. Enough had already been done to 
deter others from following their example, 
and there was no longer reason why mercy 
should not be extended to these poor 
men. 
‘The quality of mercy is not strained ; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven, 

Upon the place beneath. It is twice blessed ; 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.”’ 


He lamented that the labouring classes of 
England had no representatives here. A few 
of them, by birth and servitude in borough 
towns, enjoyed—and would, he hoped, con- 
tinue to enjoy, the right of voting for repre- 
sentatives in the Legislature ; though it had 
been decided otherwise in that House, un- 
justly and unwisely in his opinion. He had 
no desire to press the Motion to a division : 
he hoped the noble Lord would see the pro- 
priety of bringing the men back to their 
country. As to remaining in the colony, the 
hand of persecution had reached the poor men 
even there; would the House believe that 
the two brothers had been separated ; that 
George Loveless was in a hut, 250 miles 
from the sea-shore, and James was in a part 
of the country in which the men were ac- 


work? So long as George and James 
Loveless were in New South Wales, and 
were confined there against their will, they 
would be neither more nor less than trans- 
ported men, suffering all the miseries con- 
comitant to a forced separation from the 
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persons whom they dearly loved, and whose 
happiness constituted a part of their exist- 
ences The noble Lord shall judge whe- 
ther George and James Loveless would feel 
their continuance in New South Wales, 
under any circumstances, to be less than a 
forced transportation, by an extract, which 
he would read from a letter that, within 
the last fortnight, had been received from 
George Loveless :—‘ From what I can ob- 
serve (he says) of this country, it is not 
such a paradise as is generally supposed by 
the people of England. Bread is uncom- 
monly dear, more than double the price of 
bread in England, and other provisions in 
proportion. Clothing is dearer than provi- 
sions,—thousands of people are actually 
starving in this country, as many cannot 
get employment, and many are too idle to 
work. As yet, I see noting to attract my 
attention to make me stop in the country 
one day after I obtain my liberty, and have 
the means to return; in fact, at present 
I despair of ever getting money to go to 
England, and yet nothing would yield me 
so much satisfaction, nay, nothing in this 
world will satisfy me, until I return to you 
and the children. What mitigation of 
punishment would that be which was at- 
tended with such a reservation as a five 
years’ domiciliation in such a country under 
such afflicting circumstances? His prayer 
to the House was for the restoration of all 
the prisoners to their families. He be- 
seeched them to concede the favour—to 
gratify the humane wishes of the working 
people of England who had implored the 
House for mercy to their fellow-labourers. 
The people of England, he could assure the 
House felt deeply on the subject. To the 
working classes especially it was a con- 
stant subject of agitation, and unless the 
men were restored, that agitation would 
continually increase. The society was legal 
with the single exception of the oath; and 
when the object was legal, the oath alone 
could not make the society illegal. He 
hoped the House would interpose its au- 
thority; it was nothing to say there was no 
precedent ; let them make one as soon as 
they could, for as it was well said yesterday 
night they did not need one to do right. He 
had noobject in bringing forward the Motion, 
but the interests of the working classes. He 
trusted there would be no misinterpretation 
of his motives, he had entered the Motion 
two months ago, in hopes that the men 
would be restored without his bringing 
it forward ; that the entering the Motion 
on the books would lead to investigation, 
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and that investigation would lead to a con- 
viction that the men had committed no 
offence whatever in a moral point of view ; 
the laws had been vindicated by the trans- 
portation ; the power of the law had been 
displayed ; it had been made evident that 
the Unions would be repudiated and cons 
demned, and he was convinced that no evil 
would arise from the restoration of those 
individuals to their native country. He 
therefore moved, “ That an Humble Ad- 
dress be presented to the King praying 
that his Majesty would be pleased to grant 
a pardon to, and direct the recall of, the 
six Dorchester Labourers who were con- 
victed at the assizes held at Dorchester, in 
the Spring of 1834, on a charge of having 
administered oaths not required by law, 
and who were, thereupon, sentenced to 
transportation fora term of seven years.” 

Mr. Hume seconded the Motion, and 
said he was anxious to do so, because he 
was one of those who took a part in fram- 
ing the Act of 1826, respecting the combi- 
nation of workmen. He was happy the 
noble Lord had determined to re-consider 
the subject. The objects of these poor 
labourers were justifiable, and only directed 
to protect their interests against an attempt 
made by their employers to reduce the 
wages of their labour one-seventh. He 
strongly recommended their cases to the 
noble Lord, who, he hoped, would not 
sanction an opinion rather prevalent, that 
their improved information and_ peculiar 
religious opinions had, in some degree, been 
permitted to aggravate their unwitting of- 
fences against an obsolete law. He ap- 
pealed, therefore, to the noble Lord, if they 
even had committed a fault, whether they 
had not amply atoned for it ? He entreated 
the noble Lord to consider the number of 
persons who had petitioned for a remission 
of the sentence passed on these men, and 
the excitement which the severity of their 
punishment had caused throughout the 
country. To one petition alone there 
were upwards of 21,000 signatures ; and 
he believed the entire number of persons 
who had petitioned in their favour ex- 
ceeded 800,000. If this boon were granted 
to these unfortunate persons it would im- 
press a conviction throughout the popula- 
tion of the country, that although it might 
be delayed, justice in the end was sure to 
prevail in England. 

Lord John Russell said, that it was with 
the deepest regret he saw such a Motion as 
the present submitted to the consideration 
of the House, vet he confessed that as far as 
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regarded the manner of bringing it forward 
by the hon. Member for Finsbury he had 
no fault to find. He was perfectly willing 
to bear his testimony to the temperate 
manner in which the hon. Member had 
appealed to the House and to the Govern- 
ment for a further extension of mercy to 
those men of whose cause he was the advo- 
cate. He said a further extension because 
he was free to admit that he did not con- 
sider this a case from which mercy ought to 
be excluded—while, at the same time, he 
looked upon it as a case that required 
punishment for example sake. There 
were some cases that deserved punishment 
on account of the moral guilt that attached 
to them, while other cases required to be 
punished for the sake of public example. 
In the latter cases, the persons offending 
might have very good views as to the end 
and object of their proceeding, while at the 
same time they were committing a crime 
against the well-being of society. The 
latter species of guilt, he believed, attached 
to the persons who were the objects of the 
Motion before the House, and upon this 
ground he considered them not unworthy of 
some extension of mercy. But, however, 
innocent or even good the ultimate views of 
persons thus offending might be, it was the 


duty of the Judges and the Government 
to see that, by the operation of the laws, 
the peace and interests of society were 


»o00 


preserved. In the year 1833, Unions were 
established throughout the country, for the 
purpose of destroying or preventing those 
voluntary engagements between masters 
and workmen that are so essentially bene- 
ficial and necessary to the interest of both. 
The object of these Unions was, by a forced 
and compulsory system, and by an unjust 
combination, to direct the terms on which 
labourers and artisans should receive em- 
ployment ; and he thought it was a fortu- 
nate eventan event for which Lord Grey 
was at the time well entitled to take credit, 
that all the dangers which such a state of 
things threatened to inflict on society were 
overcome without the necessity of resorting 
to coercive measures, and the suppression of 
which was left to the mere ordinary opera- 
tion of the laws without any strong inter- 
position on the part of Government or the 
adoption of any new system of legislation. 
It was not, he contended, any exception to 
the forbearance which was then observed by 
the Government that the Dorchester La- 
bourers had been declared guilty of a viola- 
tion of the law. He was satisfied that the 
hon. Member who brought forward the 
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question in so calm and judicious a manner 
did not suppose that these men were guilty 
of any intentional breach of the laws ; but 
he was sorry that he or the hon. Member 
for Middlesex should have declared, and 
the latter expressly pronounced it as his 
opinion, that these men were guilty of no 
offence whatever—that they had met for 
legal purposes, and that no proceedings 
should have been instituted against them. 
He said, that he regretted this, because, if 
he had not wished that these individuals 
should be treated with all due clemeney, 
if he had not in fact already advised the 
Crown to extend its mercy to them, it might 
be supposed, had he given that reeommen- 
dation after and not before the Motion of 
the hon. Member, that these persons were 
not guilty at all—that they were the vic- 
tims of an unjust proeceding—that all those 
who took up the defence of the case of 
these persons, as a general and political 
question, would be considered to have at- 
tained a great triumph over those whom 
they looked on in the light of opponents. 
It would, no doubt, be readily believed, 
too, that the tardy pardon which had been 
awarded to the Dorchester Labourers would 
justify those who might be desirous to fol- 
low their eXample in executing that which 
these men had done without being liable 
to be checked by any just interference on 
the part of the law. He could only say on 
the law of the question, that it was not for 
him to give any interpretation of the Act 
under which these men had been sen- 
tenced. The opinion of the legal tribunals 
of the country was the only guide which he 
could have for his decision. He knew that 
the Attorney-General of the time had con- 
firmed the legality of the application of the 
Act—that the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
the Member for Dublin, in the discussion 
which took place last year, admitted the 
legality of the sentence—that the learned 
Judge who presided on the trial carefully 
considered the case, and read the particular 
section of the Act under which these per- 
sons were charged, to the Jury—that they 
were declared guilty by that Jury, and that 
no one of the numerous bodies by which 
their cause was espoused thought it expe- 
dient to bring the question at the time under 
the cognizance of the twelve Judges, He 
did not see, then, how, such being the state 
of the authorities on this subject, any man 
could dispute the law as it was then laid 
down. Well, then, he next came to the 
question how far these men had infringed 
what ought to be the general policy of the 
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law of this country ; and on this point the 
hon. Member for Finsbury, so far from 
denying, appeared fully to admit, that the 
state of the law ought not to allow of the 
existence of secret societies, bound together 
by secret oaths. He might be permitted 
to state, in addition to what the House 
had already heard on this subject that 
one of the regulations of these societies 
was, that the Members on entrance bound 
themselves by oath, that they would not 
give evidence with regard to their asso- 
ciates, and that they would maintain in- 
violate all the rules and regulations by 
which their society was bound together. 
The purpose for which such a society was 
instituted was no doubt an innocent one in 
the minds of those by whom it had been 
originally formed ; but that it was harm- 
less in its effects he entirely and unequi- 
vocally denied. He thought he should 
be able to establish the justness of the view 
which he took of such combinations, by in- 
forming the House of the substance of one 
or two of the rules which they laid down 
for the conduct of their proceedings. By 
rule 20, if any master should attempt to 
reduce the wages of his workmen, the fact 
was to be communicated to the Grand 
Lodge, in order that they should receive 


support from that body whilst they re- 


mained away from employment. By an- 
other (No. 22.) if a Member of the 
order should divulge any of the secrets, 
or violate any of the obligations of the 
same, it was directed that the name and a 
description of the person, and the crime 
of which he had been guilty, should be 
communicated to all the Lodges throughout 
the county in which the society was estab- 
lished, in order that wherever such per- 
sons got work, all the labourers in that em- 
ployment should instantly refuse to co- 
operate with them. Was such a system, 
under which the persons who composed 
such societies were denounced as criminals, 
if they divulged the secrets of them, to be 
tolerated in a country pretending to any- 
thing like freedom. However innocent the 
intentions of persons forming such societies, 
the societies themselves governed by such 
rules and regulations must be dangerous ; 
for certainly it was contrary to law, and 
to the spirit of our institutions, that men 
should take such power into their own 
hands. No doubt every man had a right 
to put what price he pleased upo. his 
own labour, but he had no right to dic» 
tate his price to another. What was to 
become of the industry and capital of the 
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country, if men were not to be allowed to 
make their own bargain for the sale of their 
labour at what they might think a fair price? 
If men who entered into such combinations 
were to be exempted from the operation of 
the law, when fairly brought before the 
tribunals of the country, or if the Govern- 
ment were to be easily released from those 
obligations imposed upon them by the de- 
cisions of these tribunals, the inevitable re- 
sult of such a relaxation would be, that 
instead of the flourishing and prosperous 
condition which the industry of the manu- 
facturing districts in many instances ex- 
hibited, those persons possessed of capital, 
and who sought to employ it, would trans- 
fer that capital to other countries, where 
they might be at liberty to strike their own 
bargains with those whom they employed, 
without having their workmen denounced 
as criminals for observing the terms of the 
contract into which they had entered. 
However innocent these two persons of the 
name of Loveless might have considered 
such proceedings, they must be regarded 
by every person of proper judgment as 
most dangerous to the community ; and if 
those societies had spread through the 
county of Dorset, and through the other 
counties of England, their suppression 
would have required not the transporta- 
tion of six men for seven years, but would 
have called for the strong interposition of 
the Legislature, and demanded « far greater 
extension of severity than the punishment 
which had been visited on the Dorchester 
labourers. With regard to the two persons 
named Loveless, he could not help thinking 
that they deserved some greater degree of 
punishment than that inflicted on those 
who were associated with them. He con- 
sidered the very fact on which the hon. 
Member for Finsbury relied—namely, their 
intelligence—as an aggravation of their of= 
fence, inasmuch as it rendered more prob- 
able the extension of their principles. He 
submitted that the intelligence of these 
men would render their proceedings more 
dangerous ; and of itself would be a ground 
of aggravation, for their superior intelli- 
gence ought to have made them sce the 
dangerous consequences of such societies. 
All these circumstances fully justified the 
Government, in the first instance, in allow- 
ing the law to take its course. But the case 
was now somewhat different. ‘The law of 
the land had in a great degree been satis- 
fied ; and under all the circumstances, his 
Maje ty had been advised to mitigate the 
sentence to a considerable degree. ‘The 
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Governor of Van Diemen’s Land had been 
written to, and directions had been sent to 
him, toannounce to these men that they were 
pardoned, subject to the conditions he had 
already mentioned. It was objected by the 
hon. Member that these men could not at 
present leave the colony ; but in this, under 
their circumstances, there was no great 
severity or hardship. Although they re- 
ceived a pardon, he might be told that they 
were separated from their homes and fami- 
lies; but it should be borne in mind that 
they were allowed their freedom in a coun- 
try, which so far from being a desolate and 
wretched land, wasa place to which numbers 
were voluntarily hastening from this coun- 
try, as being more likely to receive there, 
than if they remained at home, the proper 
reward of their industry. But still it 
would be objected that they were sepa- 
rated from their wives and children. In 
answer to that, he could only say, that at 
the time when he sent those orders, com- 
manded by his Majesty, he made inquiries 
as to the usual course or practice pursued 
with respect to the wives and families of 
convicts who had received their pardon at 
the colony ; and without stating precisely 
what were the exact steps which he wished 
to be taken, he did not hesitate to declare 
that whatever he found to be the most 
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lenient course he was willing to adopt, and 
either to assist the wives and children to 
go out, or send them out altogether at the 
expense of the Government. The prisoners 
had now been gone for more than a year, 
and at the end of two years, from the time 
of their going out, four of them would be 


at liberty to return to this country. It 
would have been more grateful to his own 
feelings to advise the full extension of the 
Prerogative of the Crown, if circumstances 
had appeared to justify him in so doing ; 
but at the same time he must consider that 
if he advised his Majesty to grant a full 
pardon, it would be concluded that the 
sentence was illegal. If these men were 
now wholly pardoned, it would be con- 
sidered not so much a remission of the 
former sentence as a reparation of the in- 
justice which had been done them; and 
their return to Dorchester would, so far 
from serving as a check for preventing 
others (which had been he was convinced 
the effect of the original sentence) from 
following the evil courses into which they 
had fallen, their presence would be only a 
signal for the spread of that spirit of in- 
subordination, and reliance on the non- 
interference of the law, which must create 
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a necessity for fresh trials, harsher punish- 
ments, and greater dangers than those 
which had been already overcome. He 
hoped, then, that the House would not, 
under the circumstances, sanction a pro- 
ceeding which, in an unusual manner, 
interfered with the prerogative of mercy 
vested in the Crown—a power the exercise 
of which, while it enabled us to preserve 
the authority of the Government and order 
in society, enabled us also to dispense par- 
don humanely and mercifully to those who 
had ignorantly fallen into the commission 
of offences. For his own part it had always 
been a source of the greatest gratification 
to him to have it in his power to prevent a 
severe sentence of the law from being 
carried fully into effect ; but he must be 
allowed to say, that he had looked into this 
case most carefully, and that the conclusion 
at which his mind had arrived on a review 
of all the facts and circumstances of it 
(though there might be some with which 
he was not yet acquainted, and a know- 
ledge of which might induce him to alter 
his opinion) was, that it was not safe to 
grant further favours to those persons. He 
entertained, therefore, the sanguine and 
earnest expeetation, that the House would 
not, by agreeing to the proposed address, 
act in a manner which was at once most 
inconsistent and inexpedient, and thus 
establish a precedent which must be con- 
sidered as conveying the reproach of se- 
verity to a judge who administered the 
law, and the Government which sanctioned 
the sentence. 

Mr. Roebuck contended, that the Dor- 
chester labourers were perfectly ignorant 
of the law; that they had a right to 
assemble together for the purpose of fixing 
a certain price on their labour, though, in 
the mode in which they did so, they might 
have been guilty of some offence, but cer- 
tainly not of that which deserved the 
severe punishment of transportation. 

Mr. Aglionby said, he had received a 
number of petitions from individuals in the 
borough which he represented, in favour of 
a remission of the sentence, and as many of 
these persons had not votes for Members of 
Parliament, and consequently were un- 
represented, he considered it a duty only 
the more imperative on that account to 
represent their wishes to the House. The 
question lay in a narrow compass, and he 
thought that any Member might support 
the Motion of the hon Member for Fins- 
bury, though at the same time he disap- 
proved of the conduct of the men, He did 
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not impugn the conduct of the Jury, or 
the summing up of the Judge—he would 
not even find fault with the law. There 
was no point even reserved by the counsel ; 
but still it was very clear there was now 
some doubt as to the legality of the convic- 
tion. From the admissions of the noble 
Lord himself, on which he would refer the 
ease to the House, it might be fairly con- 
cluded that it was one calling for some in- 
terference. The noble Lord admitted that 
they were assembled for innocent purposes. 
Their object, in fact, was to better their 
condition by procuring a rise of wages, and 
though they might have gone farther than 
the law allowed, still under all circum- 
stances he thought them entitled to mercy. 
The noble Lord said too that the object 
was not so much punishment as example, 
that, with respect to the Lovelesses they 
might not have been aware that they were 
committing a moral offence, and in the 
third place the noble Lord admitted that 
the law was, in a great degree, satisfied. 
Why not, then, extend full pardon to 
them? [Lord John Russell ; “They are 
pardoned in the colony.”] He trusted 
that the noble Lord would go still further, 
and recommend to the Crown to grant them 
full pardon. Such clemency would have 
the very best effects on the working classes. 


He saw nothing in the case of the Love- 
lesses why the same merciful consideration 
should not be extended to them as to the 


others. Men who could write such letters 
as were read by the hon. Gentleman who 
brought forward the Motion must be 
persons alive to some of the best feelings 
of human nature, and he had no doubt 
that, if permitted to return home to their 
families, they would become useful and 
exemplary members of society. 

Viscount Howick agreed with the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had just 
spoken, that that House was not the proper 
tribunal for the decision of such a question 
as the present ; and that if there was any 
serious doubt as to the legality of the 
sentence passed upon the individuals in 
question, the matter ought to be submitted 
to the twelve Judges. His noble Friend 
(Lord John Russell) was represented to 
have said that the Lovelesses might have 
thought they were doing what was for the 
good of society. He believed his noble 
Friend, in anything he uttered upon this 
occasion, did not admit, and couid not have 
intended to admit, that these men did not 
well know they were doing what was 


wrong; but even if they thought other- 
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wise it would be no justification. If the 
principle wis to be admitted that there was 
no guilt wher men thought they were 
acting for the good of society it would go 
far to justify every crime. Was it possible 
to suppuse that they were ignorant that 
they were committing a crime in the eye 
of the law? Such cases were not unfre- 
quent. When persons were convicted of 
high treason, of an attempt to destroy one 
form of government and to establish another, 
they no doubt believed they were acting for 
the good of society ; but they were aware 
that they were committing an offence against 
the law. The unfortunate nen who were 
executed on the occasion of the two last 
great rebellions in 1715 and 1745 were no 
doubt actuated by the most high and 
honourable feelings, by devoted loyalty to 
the person who they believed was entitled 
to the Crown; but at the same time they 
were quite aware that their conduct was a 
violation of the law, and for that violation 
they were prepared to pay the penalty. 
The same might be said of recent societies 
in France and other parts of Europe, which 
attempted to overthrow the existing state 
of society under the romantic idea that they 
were about to bring back the golden age, 
and to restore mankind to primeval happi- 
ness and innocence. To the Unions lately 
so prevalent the same observations applied. 
Everybody knew, in fact, that mistaken 
notions of this kind had been frequently 
entertained. From the voluminous corre- 
spondence which had come under his notice, 
he had reason to believe that those mistaken 
notions very generally prevailed among the 
working classes. The periodical publica- 
tions circulated among them had greatly 
increased the evil. That the members of 
the society to which the persons in question 
belonged were aware that they were vio- 
lating the law, and rendering themselves 
liable to punishment, was proved by the 
fact that they not only held their mectings 
in a remote and secluded place, but care- 
fully posted sentinels to prevent their being 
interrupted by persons who were charged 
with the administration of the law. It 
was quite evident, therefore, that they 
were aware they were acting contrary to 
law, although they might not know what 
specific Act of Parliament they were vio- 
lating. The hon. Gentleman who brought 
forward this motion in a manner which 
was highly calculated to recommend it to 
attention, a manner no less distinguished 
by its moderation than respect for the 
feelings of the House, said, and this was 
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one of the few mistakes into which he fell, 
that no lawyer whom he consulted could 
exactly point out to him the precise law 
under which these men were convicted, 
and that it could not therefore be expected 
that the parties were acquainted with the 
existence of such law. The same observa- 
tions would equally apply to most crimes 
and offences. He did not know that he 
could point out, or name the statute, which 
made murder punishable with death, though 
he well knew that there was such a law. 
He believed there were few Gentlemen in 
the House who knew what laws were 
applicable to the various crimes and of- 
fences, though they knew generally that 
such and such acts were illegal and punish- 
able. He was ready to admit that the 
great object of punishment was prevention ; 
and surely no person would deny that the 
acts of these men, their combinations, and 
meetings, accompanied with the secret ob- 
ligation of an oath, were such as ought 
to be put down. He perfectly agreed 
with the hon. Member for Middlesex that 
a combination of working men to raise 
their wages without any violation of the 
law was quite justifiable. But here there 
had been a combination to raise wages by 
means which violated the law. Last year 
a very extensive correspondence connected 
with this subject had come under his official 
notice. ‘There was one case of the grossest 
tyranny and hardship which he had ever 
heard of, connected with the Huddersfield 
Union, and which, with the leave of the 
House, he would state. Two individuals 
connected with one of the Trades Unions, 
and members of the committee, quarrelled 
with the other members of the committee, 
and were expelled from the Union. They 
were members of a particular trade, which 
was only carried on in certain portions of 
the county of York. They were immedi- 
ately placed under the ban of the society 
throughout the whole of that part of York- 
shire to which they belonged, a description 
of their persons was circulated in those 
districts, and no master dared employ them. 
Thus these men, for resisting a point upon 
which they were fully entitled to exercise 
an independent discretion, were reduced to 
a state of absolute starvation, though it 
was admitted that they were good and 
skilful workmen. The hon. Member for 
Bath intimated that this case had nothing 
whatever to do with that under the con- 
sideration of the House. He should, 
however, show that the cases were 
analogous. Societies were in the first 
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instance formed for proper and justifiable 
purposes ; but when the leaders had con- 
trived to impose oaths of secrecy on the 
members, they drew them on to practices 
which led to tyranny and oppression. In 
all the inquiries which had been instituted 
into the subject by the Home Office last 
year, it was found that the existence of 
these oaths of secrecy was the immediate 
cause of the gross description of tyranny to 
which he had alluded. It appeared, there- 
fore, that the administration of these oaths 
was not only a legal crime, but that it was 
a practice which, for the good of society at 
large, and for the welfare of the working 
classes themselves, it was the bounden duty 
of Government to endeavour to suppress. 
The hon. Member for Bath had observed 
that the administration of oaths of secrecy 
had been allowed with impunity in London. 
That was true ; but the practice had re- 
mained unpunished only because the system 
was so perfect, that it was impossible to 
obtain evidence of the fact. If that had 
not been the case, Government would not 
have shrunk from the duty of inflicting 
punishment on persons by whom it was so 
richly merited. To show the tyranny 
exercised by these societies he would read 
the article in the constitution of one of 
the ledges of those Unions, which had 
already been read to the House by his 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. [The noble Lord 
read the rule, declaring that if any member 
divulged the secrets of the society a de- 
scription should be given of his person and 
of his offence ; that his name should be 
communicated to all the lodges and 
that all meinbers of the same must 
decline working with him.] That arti- 
cle contained palpable evidence of the 
system of tyranny which existed; pro- 
scribing, as it did, individuals who differed 
from the society, and communicating that 
proscription to all other lodges, so that no 
member of the society was permitted to 
work in company with the proscribed in- 
dividuals. ‘To a working manufacturer 
such a proscription amounted to an absolute 
denial of the means of getting his daily 
bread. It was the duty of Government, it 
was the duty of Parliament, by every means 
to discourage the taking of these unlawful 
oaths. Now he asked the House if the 
course which was proposed by the hon. 
Member for Finsbury was not calculated 
to deprive the country of all the advant- 
ages which had been derived from the 
punishment of the men in question? If 
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the decision of Government on the subject 
were overruled by a vote of the House of 
Commons, he asked, what must of necessity 
be the effect? Would it not go forth to 
the country that these societies were so 
powerful—that they could get up so many 
petitions in their favour—that they could 
apply such an influence over the House of 
Commons—tbat if Government did not give 
way they would be compelled to do so? 
If, therefore, the address proposed by the 
hon. Member for Finsbury were agreed to 
by the House, not only would the benefit 
of the punishment which had already been 
inflicted be lost to the country, but a blow 
would be given to the authority of the 
law, and a source of public danger would 
be opened, which he shuddered to contem- 
plate. Still he was prepared to concur 
with his noble Friend in saying, that there 
was much in this case which entitled it to 
consideration. That consideration, how- 
ever, ought to be Jeft to his noble Friend, 
without any interference on the part of the 
House. ‘These individuals were already 
exempted from labour in the Colony, and 
their families were perfectly free to go out 
to them if they pleased. Undoubtedly it 
might not be safe to allow these persons to 
return to that part of the country to which 


they belonged ; thercby creating a general | 
impression either that the sentence which 
had been passed upon them was unjust, or 
that Government was afraid to carry that 


sentence into execution. He concluded by 
repeating his carnest hope that the House 
would leave this question in the hands of 
the Executive Government, and would not 
establish a precedent fraught with the 
highest danger to the peace of the country. 

Mr. Brotherton said, that having pre- 
sented to the House a petition, signed by 
upwards of 22,000 individuals in favour of 
the unfortunate men now suflering under 
a sentence of transportation, he hoped to 
be allowed, in the name of the petitioners 
to implore the House and his Majesty’s 
Government to use their influence in order 
that mercy might be extended to those six 
unfortunate individuals. He was satisfied 
that a remission of their sentence would 
not be hailed by the people of this country 
as a triumph over the Government, but, on 
the contrary, would be received by millions 
with thankfulness and gratitude. He was 
not disposed to blame the noble Lord or 
the Government for the course which had 
been pursued, but he must state, that there 
were some extenuating circumstances in 
the case which had weight upon his mind. 
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The law had been vindicated, and with- 
out any wish to discuss the legality or other- 
wise of the conviction, he claimed on behalf 
of the petitioners who had addressed the 
Legislature an extension of mercy to the 
objects of their commiseration. ‘The legality 
of the conviction had, however, been doubted 
by many high legal authorities, and he 
would claim the benefit of those doubts in 
favour of those now suffering the punish- 
ment of the law. In point of good, moral, 
industrious character, these men were en- 
titled to the royal clemency. ‘The public 
mind, too, had been roused, and the public 
sympathies had been excited in their be- 
half, and the law he held would ever be 
inefficient unless supported by public opin- 
ion. It had been a saying, he believed, of 
the late Sir Robert Peel, that it seldom or 
never happened that the feeling of the 
common people of the land was wrong, 
and, therefore, that their feelings upon any 
subject ought to mect attention. In that 
sentiment he concurred, and on all these 
grounds he submitted that the time had 
arrived for an extension of mercy to those 
six unfortunate individuals. 

Mr. Mark Philips amidst cries of “Ques- 
tion,” which rendered the hon. Member 
nearly inaudible, observed that, during the 
last Session he had presented several peti- 
tions on this subject, and had examined 
into all the allegations and 
bearing upon the case, and which had been 
urged against the legality of the conviction, 
und the sentenee to which these men had 
been condemned. He had, by that 
amination satisfied himself that thes: 
tence was a legal sentence, and he had, 
both in Parliament, and to the working 
classes out of doors, declared such to be 
his conviction. He, however, must now, 
as he had done before, call upon the Go 
vernment to temper justice with mercy. 
He deprecated as much as any man the 
formation of these unions, and he was 
anxious to rescue the operative classes from 
that tyranny which owed its origin to the 
selfish views of one or two individuals. Fle 
differed from the noble Lord (Lord Howick) 
in the opinion he had expressed as to what 
were likelv to be the feelings of the people 
if the sentence were reversed. 
with the hon. Member for Salford in think- 
ing, that an extension of merey would be 
received by the people with gratitude. 

Mr. Blackburne did not wish to protract 
the discussion, but merely to express a hope 
that the Government would again take the 
case of these men into consideration ; for 
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although he knew that a decision had been 
pronounced in the courts of law, that under 
the Act of Parliament they had been guilty 
of the offence charged to them, yet he, for 
one, confessed that he was not able so to 
construe the Clause upon which the in- 
dictment had been framed. He, however, 
concurred in thinking, that that House was 
not the proper tribunal for discussing that 
question of law. Although he was anxious 
that the Government should take the sub- 
ject into consideration, he was not prepared 
by voting for this Motion, to take from 
their hands a power which properly be- 
longed to them. He did not like to vote 
against the Motion without thus stating 
the reasons why he should do so. 

The Allorney-General merely rose in 
consequence of what had fallen from his 
hon. and learned Friend who had just sat 
down. His hon. and learned Friend had 
truly said, that this House was not a Court 
of Appeal from the decision of a Judge of 
Assize, and therefore it would not become 
him (the Attorney-General) to enter into 
any argument upon the question of legality. 
Fle was, notwithstanding, prepared to show 
by sections of the statute in question, by 
decisions of the Court of King’s Bench, and 
by two other statutes agreeing with the 
first in part materia, that the indictment 
was valid in point of law, and that there 
had been at the trial evidence abundantly 
sufficient to support that indictment. He 
should, however, content himself with de- 
claring his most clear and decided opinion 
that che conviction had been strictly legal. 
He should not enter into the merits of the 
case, but rest satisfied with expressing a 
hope that the House would not consent to 
interfere with the exercise of the strict 
prerogative of the Crown ? 

Mr. Ilarvey expressed his surprise that 
any impatience should be manifested during 
a discussion affecting the working classes of 
the community, who had so few direct 
Representatives in the House. That class 
in this respect were unlike either the agri- 
cultural or manufacturing interests, whose 
friends, if the question affected them, would 
crowd all sides of the House, and secure 
the utmost attention. He should have 
hoped, that on this occasion there would 
have been manifested something like the 
appearance of impartiality, even though this 
debate had been extended to another night. 
He should have hoped that the intense 
anxiety prevailing out of doors, and the 
circumstance of nearly half a million of pe- 
titioners having approached the Legislature 
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on this subject, would have secured some- 
thing like decency in its discussion. When 
on that very night several hon. Members 
from Suffolk had called to the recollection of 
the House the deplorable situation of some six 
or cight gentlemen, some of them of the law, 
who had violated the best safeguards of the 
Constitution, in whose behalf he doubted 
not that to-morrow night a whole army of 
advocates would be arrayed, and when the 
suggestions that they had been torn from 
their families and homes (he believed for 
something like a fortnight) had raised such 
a sympathy in their favour, he had antici- 
pated that the case of the unfortunate men 
of Dorchester would have received some- 
thing like common attention. Their case, 
however, could not be discussed, even for a 
few short hours, without shouts of dis- 
content, and expressed demonstrations of 
impatience. The Attorney-General, in 
the short part he had taken in this discus- 
sion, had drawn very largely upon his very 
high reputation, and had seemed to suppose 
that it was abundantly sufficient for him to 
place his hand upon a mass of law books, 
and to express as his solemn opinion, that 
these men had been legally convicted, and 
that the sentence pronounced upon them 
was both legal and just. Now, he thought 
it would almost have been worth while for 
the Attorney-General of the Crown and of 
the people to have condescended in a few 
simple popular terms, and not with the 
dryness of an Act of Parliament, just to 
have dispelled the impressions prevailing im 
the minds of several hon. Members, and 
other ignorant people, that the sentence 
was illegal. It would have been well if 
the hon. and learned gentleman had conde- 
scended to fortify his declaration by a refer- 
ence to the statutes and to the decisions of 
the Courts of Law. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had not done so, but having now 
beside him a learned Colleague (the Solici- 
tor General), who was equally conversant 
with the statutes, and who would be able to 
reply to him (Mr. Harvey), he would state 
one or two points in contravention of the 
declaration of the hon. and learned At- 
torney-General. He had been furnished 
with a report of the trial of these unfortu- 
nate men by one of the Counsel engaged 
in the case, and the report contained the 
opening speech of the Counsel who con- 
ducted the prosecution. In that learned 
Gentleman’s statement to the Jury, he said 
that the prisoners were arraigned on an in- 
dictment framed under the provisions of the 
statute 37th George Srd., ch. 7, and he had 
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made no mention of any other statute at 
all. Now, what was that statute (because, 
after all, the question was reducible to a 
question of common sense), and what was 
the indictment? <A copy of the latter he 
had now before him, in a return obtained 
by the hon. Member for Finsbury, and a 
reference to it would show that every count 
in it was framed exclusively under the 
statute 37th George 3rd., and it was a 
great mistake to say, that because these 
men had administered an illegal oath, the 
verdict on that ground alone could be sus- 
tained in point of law. To justify the 
conviction, two distinct and separate points 
must be established—first, the administra- 
tion of an illegal oath ; and secondly, that 
it was administered for an illegal purpose. 
He knew that the hon. and learned At- 
torney-General, in one of those displays for 
which he was remarkable in the neighbour- 
ing Courts, where he would not be inter- 
rupted by cries of “ Question,” or shouts 
of ** Spoke,” would be well pleased to show 
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that these parties had been guilty of an 
illegal combination. He had, however, 
also before him a copy of the objects of the 
combination, which it was remarkable had | 
been pressed on the trial from the counsel | 
for the prosecution. The objects were | 
shown in the rules of the association itself, | 
which were given in evidence on the trial, | 
and which it appeared had been furnished | 
by the turnkey of the prison, who had come 
into possession of a key belonging to one of | 
the prisoners, which opened a box in that 
prisoner’s house, containing the document | 
in question. 





He must ask whether the. 
labourers, who had an interest in their | 
labour, had not as much right to meet, | 
as their landlords, who had an interest | 
in keeping up enormous rents, had to 
mect to promote what they were pleased 
to call the agricultural interest ? Now, 
from the rules of this society, it ap- 
peared that “this society was to be called 
the Friendly Society of Agricuitural La- 
bourers.” Why not such a society as well 
as 2 Friendly Society of Agricultural Land- 
lords? Another rule was, “ that there 
was to be in the society no drinking, no 
immorality, no conversation on politics or 
religion.” Now, would the Attorney-Ge- 
neral contend that a society meeting for 
such purposes was in itself an illegal con- 
federacy and combination? If he would 
not, then where was the illegal oath admi- 
nistered for an illegal purpose? The 
administering an illegal oath was a misde- 
meanour in itself punishable, but not by 
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transportation for seven years. The ad- 
ministering an illegal oath for an illegal 
purpose was made punishable with trans- 
portation by this Act. But when was this 
Act passed, and for what purpose? It was 
passed in the year 1797, for the purpose of 
preventing individuals from being seduced 
from the army and navy, and from being 
afterwards bound in secret societies by 
illegal oaths. He thought that this state- 
ment was enough to prove that these indi- 
viduals had not been legally indicted and 
convicted under this statute. He hoped 
that the affecting letters which had been 
read by the hon. Member for Finsbury in 
the course of his speech, which did so much 
honour to the individuals who had written 
them, and which had produced such a 
strong impression upon the feelings of the 
House, would be laid before his Majesty 
by the noble Lord opposite, whose amiable 
anxiety to temper justice with mercy, he 
could speak of with certainty from his own 
communications with that noble personage. 
He had hoped, but in that hope he had 
been disappointed, that the noble Lord, on 
hearing those letters read, would have risen 
in his place and said, ‘ Let the debate 
here have an end, and give me further 
time to inquire into the circumstances so 
feelingly depicied by these artless and un- 
educated, but eloquent and affecting, 
writers.” He concluded by declaring his 
intention to support the Motion. 

The Solictlor-General said, that this 
debate had been conducted with the most 
perfect calmness and propriety, until the 
hon. Member for Southwark rose to take 
part init. He thought, however, that the 
success of the cause which that hon. Member 
advocated would not be much promoted by 
the tone which he had assumed in the 
remarks which he had addressed to the 
House. The reason why his hon. and 
learned Friend, the Attorney-General, had 
spoken so shortly on this Question, was to 
give a contradiction to his hon. and learned 
Friend, the Member for Huddersfield, in 
terms as short as those which that hon. and 
learned Gentleman had used when he said, 
that the sentence passed on these indi- 
viduals was not, in his opinion, strictly 
legal. It would be tedious were he to go 
into the details of the trial ; but he thought 
that he could state very shortly reasons 
sufficient to prove the complete legality of 
the decision to which the Judges came 
upon this indictment. The indictment was 
framed on the $7th George 3rd, c. 7. That 
Statute made it a felony for any person to 
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administer to another an oath to admit him 
into an association for mutinous and sedi- 
tious purposes, or to obey the authority 
of any body of men not having legal au- 
thority from the Crown, or not to give 
evidence against any member of their asso- 
ciation, or not to give information of any 
unlawfulcombination or confederacy. After- 
wards another Statute was passed under 
which this association in Dorsetshire evi- 
dently was an illegal association. That 
Statute was the 49th Geo. 3rd, c. 39. It de- 
clared every society which administered an 
oath not required by law an unlawful 
society. Was it necessary for him to say 
more to justify the proceedings in this case? 
There was a strong primd facie cause for 
supposing that the Judges who tried, and 
the Counsel who conducted, this case were 
right, and he therefore trusted that the 
House would not take upon itself the duties 
of a Court of Appeal against the opinions 
not only of the Judges of the Court of 
King’s Bench, but of the twelve Judges, 
to whom the Counsel for the prisoners 
might have appealed, had they been dis- 
satisfied with the opinions of the Court of 
King’s Bench. 

Mr. TJuilk considered, that in whatever 
way the Question was decided, the hon. 
Member for Finsbury would rest satisfied 
that he had done his duty, and would have 
the further satisfaction of knowing that 
the cause had not been injured by his con- 
duct. He (Mr. Tulk) was well satisfied 
with the manner in which the Question 
had been met by the noble Lord. He could 
not, however, help regretting that he had 
made such a distinction in the objects of 
his mercy: he could not say that he be- 
lieved the noble Lord had made out a case 
that the two Lovelesses were more guilty 
than the other four. He was not going 
then to enter into the Question of the 
justice of the sentence passed on them. He 
thought the House was not the proper 
place to raise that Question ; but he asked 
the merciful consideration of the House, 
on the ground that the men were ignorant. 
He remembered last year, the late hon. 
and learned Member for Hull stated that 
he was ignorant of the Clause; and that 
undoubtedly the Clause applied to him in- 
asmuch as being a member of a club he 
had taken a secret oath, and was, therefore, 
as much an object of justice as the six 
unfortunate labourers. If the hon. Mem- 
ber pressed the Motion to a division, he 
proposed the Members should vote in the 
following manner; that those Gentlemen, 
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who, at the time of the unfortunate men’s 
offence, were aware of the illegality of the 
oath, should vote against the Motion, but 
that those who at the time were ignorant 
of it should vote for it. He would tell 
the noble Lord that the effect which would 
be produced on the poorer classes of the 
country by the recal of the labourers would 
be very different from what he appre- 
hended ; they would see that the Govern- 
ment was conducted on principles of reason, 
not merely by force ; and acquainted as he 
(Mr. Tulk) was with the working classes, 
he knew there could be no act of the 
Government which would be more popular 
among the people, and better calculated 
to bring around them the affections of the 
great body of the population, than the 
pardon of the Dorchester labourers. And 
he could not help expressing a hope that 
the noble Lord, upon a re-consideration of 
the Question, would see the propriety of, 
in this instance, administering mercy. 

Mr. O'Connell hoped that his hon. 
Friend, the Member for Finsbury, before 
he rose to reply, would remember that his 
first duty on the present occasion was to 
be useful to these dividuals. It would re- 
quire the exercise of all his hon. Friend’s 
judgment to decide properly on the course 
which he ought now to pursue. He there- 
fore wished his hon. Friend to take his 
advice on the course which it was most 
advisable to follow. His hon. Friend must 
know that the House of Commons was an 
improper place for an appeal from the de- 
cisions of the Courts of Law. Hon. Mem- 
bers could not indulge their sympathies on 


such occasions without running the risk of 


injuring a great constitutional principle. 
His hon. Friend had heard from the noble 
Lord the manner in which he had already 
mitigated the punishment inflicted by the 
sentence of the Court. He had remitted 
the punishment of four individuals entirely, 
and had ordered it to be mitigated so far 
as regarded the other two. If, then, there 
was any difference between the noble Lord 
and his hon. Friend, it could only be with 
regard to that part of the punishment on two 
individuals which still remained unremitted. 
Now, in pressing this Motion, would his 
hon. Friend leave Ministers in that situa- 
tion which was best calculated to produce 
a further remission of the sentence? Would 
he not, if Government was in a majority, 
as there was every reason to expect that 
they would be, leave the Government 
under the impression that the House was 
of opinion that they had already done 
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enough in the mitigation of the punish- 
ment ¢ What could his hon. Friend expect 
from pressing his Motion to a division? 
He had produced by his speech that night 
an effect on the House which he had 
never seen exceeded in his life. The letters 
which he had read, and which did honour 
to the feelings of the writers, and to the 
country which produced among its peasantry 
men capable of such feelings, must produce 
an effect upon the public mind. He had 
formerly stated it to be his opinion that 
the sentence passed on these men was 
illegal ; but, on more mature consideration, 
he was inclined to think that opinion was 
erroneous. He avowed his change of 
opinion as to the legality, but not as to the 
severity, of the sentence. He must, there- 
fore press his hon. Friend to withdraw his 
motion. But if his hon. Friend would 
not take his advice, he should vote with 
his hon. Friend, because he thought that 
the sentence ought not to be carried into 
full execution. He was, however, of opin- 


ion that his hon. Friend would act more 
wisely in leaving the consideration of mercy 
in the hands of the noble Secretary for the 
Home Department, and in giving him an 
opportunity of advising his Majesty to 
exercise towards these individuals one of 
the most valuable and delightful preroga- 


tives of the Crown. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that he should 
give his vote on this occasion upon a great 
principle which excluded any reference to 
the individual merits of the case. He 
thought that the consideration of it ought 
to be left in the hands of those who were 
responsible for their decision—he meant, 
in the hands of the executive Government. 
He did not dispnte—on the contrary, he 
admitted—the right of the House, if it 
entertained a suspicion that the course of 
justice was perverted for corrupt purposes, 
to interfere for the purpose of redressing 
so great a wrong. He did not, however, 
see that there was any allegation or even 
any suspicion that Government had been 
actuated by any improper motive in the 
consideration of this case, and therefore, he 
should recommend the House to leave the 
Question in the hands of the executive 
Government—the constitutional party by 
whom the punishment ought to be fixed. 
He did not hesitate to say that if Govern- 
ment should be in a majority in resisting 
this Question, that majority ought to have 
no influence in their minds with respect to 
their ultimate decision respecting these in- 
dividuals. He did not give his vote on 
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the principle of defending unnecessary 
severity. He did not give his vote in re- 
ference to the merits of the case, he left 
that entirely in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. He should recommend the noble 
Lord, who now filled the office which he him- 
self had formerly had the honour of filling, 
to consider this case on its intrinsic merits, 
and to forget what passed in this House. 
Having ascertained the legality of the sen- 
tence, the Government ought to adhere to 
this principle, that no proceedings taken in 
the House of Commons should influence 
their judgment, unless the House went the 
length of asserting its right—which he did 
not deny—of charging the Government 
with improper motives. He should give 
his vote against the Motion. 

Mr. Sergeant Wilde said, that he hap- 
pened to be at Dorchester when the case of 
these men came on for trial. He was 
generally intrusted with the care of con- 
ducting the prosecutions instituted by Go- 
vernment on that circuit ; and in perform- 
ance of that task upon that occasion he had 
carefully looked into the statutes against 
which they were charged to have offended, 
in order that he might discharge his duty 
properly. He came to the conclusion that 
if the witnesses should prove the facts 
which were communicated to him as the 
groundwork of the prosecution, the parties, 
whom he was directed to prosecute, had 
been guilty of the offence mentioned in 
those acts of Parliament which had been 
quoted by his hon. and learned Friend, the 
Solicitor-General. The hon. and learned 
Member proceeded at some length to argue 
the legality of all the proceedings in this 
case ; and at the conclusion of his argument 
said that he had not risen to offer any ob- 
jection to the extension of mercy to these 
misguided individuals. He thought, how- 
ever, that any doubt as to the legality of 
their sentence formed a very different sub- 
ject from the consideration of their claims 
to mercy. He thought, too, that it was a 
doubt which ought to be disposed of, before 
the claims for mercy were even considered ; 
for the claims of justice were the first 
claims which ought to be satisfied. If the 
parties were suffering under an illegal 
sentence, it could not be for the public 
good that they should any longer suffer a 
punishment which the law did not affix to 
their offence ; but if they were legally con- 
victed of an offence clearly denounced by 
the law, then it was not usual for the 
House to interfere with the exercise of the 
most valuable prerogative of the Crown, 
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Mr. Wakley, in reply, said, when the 
noble Lord opposite had any question to 
propose hon. Members showed the utmost 
forbearance for hours ; but when the case 
of poor labourers was introduced to the 
House, he hoped the Representatives of 
the people of England would not refuse 
some time to them. He trusted these 
wretched sufferers would not be repulsed 
because they were poor. ‘The impatience 
which had been displayed by some hon. 
Members during the consideration of the 
vase of these poor and unfortunate indi- 
viduals, formed an instructive contrast to 
the attentive patience which had been paid 
to a recent motion which affected the 
honour and character of a nobeman of 
rank, who filled the situation of Lieutenant 
of an Irish county. He would not, how- 
ever, prejudice his clients by exciting un- 
pleasant feelings, but would proceed to 
notice some of the objections made to his 
Motion. And first with regard to the ob- 
jection which had been made to his Motion, 
on the ground that it was an improper 
interference with the prerogative of the 
Crown, he had only to observe, that he 
had consulted their journals, and found 
more than one instance of such interference 
with it as he had proposed. One instance 
was of so extraordinary a character that he 
would briefly state the nature of it to the 
House. In the year 1814, the noble 
Member for Devonshire (Lord Ebrington) 
moved that an address be presented to the 
Crown for remission of part of the sentence 
inflicted by the Court of King’s Bench on 
Lord Cochrane. On that oceasion Mr. 
Michael Augelo Taylor expressed his regret 
that a question which had been decided by 
a jury should be brought under the cogniz- 
ance of that House, because he was con- 
vinced that that was not the place in which 
the merits of a proceeding of the kind could 
with propriety be tried. The best and safest 
way, as it appeared to Mr. M. A. Taylor, 
was to leave the prerogative of mercy un- 
molested, where the constitution had placed 
it, and not to attempt any interference 
whatever. To this argument a reply was 
given by an hon. Member, whom the 
House acknowledged to be high authority 
in all cases of parliamentary practice and 
privilege—he meant the right hon. Member 
for Montgomeryshire. ‘That gentleman 
said that—if they subscribed to the doc- 
trine of his learned Friend, there would be 
at once an abandonment of their best rights, 
privileges, and immunities. His learned 
Friend had said that it was better to leave 
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the prerogative of mercy just where the 
constitution had placed it; and he seemed 
to think it would be a violation of the 
constitution to interfere with it. Now he 
denied that there was any prerogative of 
the Crown which that House had not a 
right to interfere with, so far as to give 
advice with respect to the way in which it 
ought to be administered. Not only did 
the House give advice in the two cases 
cited by his noble Friend, but in many 
others. He did not mean to say that the 
House were not bound to examine the par- 
ticular case before them, and every other 
in which their interference was called for ; 
but he could not allow that they should sit 
down shorn of one of their greatest privi- 
leges. It was as much their duty, if they 
thought the punishment undeserved, to 
come forward and address the Crown on 
the subject, as it was that of the Ministers 


of State. They were the great council of 


the nation: Ministers were merely the 
council of the Prince.’* The hon. Member 
who spoke last, told the House that he was 
at Dorchester at the time of the trial, and 
that he had a brief. He could not attach 
much value to the opinion of the hon. 
Member in this case, for lawyers were so 
much in the habit of making truth false- 
hood, and falsehood truth, that they lost all 
power of just discrimination. He did not 
defend the oaths of secret societies—they 
carried dishonesty on the face of them ; 
and if these societies were fair why should 
they be ashamed to meet the face of day ? 
But these men were ignorant, and had in 
their ignorance taken such an oath. Still 
they had not, in his view, done any thing 
illegal, and were not justly punished. The 
children of these unhappy men cried to the 
House for pity. If the House listened to 
their cries, it would receive the gratitude of 
the poor of England ; but if they rejected 
them, he hoped the people, if they were 
wise, would form legal societies, and return 
proper men to that House. The hon. 
Member concluded by expressing his regret 
that he could not comply with the sug- 
gestion of the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin to withdraw his Motion. He 
felt he could not discharge his duty with- 
out pressing the Motion to a division. 

The House divided on the Motion: 
Ayes 82 ; Noes 308—Majority 226. 

List of the Ayers. 

Aglionby, H. A. Baldwin, Dr. 
Ainsworth, P. Barnard, E. J. 





* Hansard, vol, xxviii, p. 777. 
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Attwood, T. 
Baines, E. 

Blake, M. J. 
Beauclerk, Major 
Bish, T. 

Bodkin, J. J. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brady, D.C. 
Bridgman, II. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buckingham, J. S, 
Buller, C. 

Bulwer, H. I.. 
Butler, Hon. Colonel 
Cayley, E. S. 
Collier, J. 
Crawford, S. 
Dennistoun, A. 
Dobbin, L. 
Duncombe, Hon. W. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, Hon. J. 
Elphinstone, I. 
Euston, Lord 
Ewart, W. 
Fergus, John 
Fielden, J. 

Finn, W. F. 
Forster, C. 

Gully, J. 

Harvey, D. W. 
Hawes, B. 
Hector, C J 
Hindley, C. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hutt, W. 

Kemp, T. R. 
Lawson, A. 

Lister, E. C. 
Lowther, Hon, J. H. 


M‘Cance, J. 
Macnamara, Major 
Marsland, H. 
Maxwell, J. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Musgrave, Sir R. 
O’Brien, C. 
O'Brien, W. S. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, M. 
Power, P. 
Philips, M. 
Phillipps, C. M. 
Richards, J. 
Rippon, C. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Rundle, J. 
Ruthven, E. S. 
Ruthven, E. 
Scholetield, J. 
Sinclair, G. 
Spiers, A. G. 
Strickland, Sir G. 


Thornley, T. 
Tooke, W. 
Trelawney, Sir W. 
Trevor, Hon. A. 
Tulk, C. A. 
Wall, B. 
Wallace, R. 
Walter, J. 
Warburton, H. 
Wason, H. 
Whalley, Sir S. 
Wilks J. 
Williams, W. 
TELLERS. 


Hume, J. 
Wakley, T. 


Game Laws (Scornianp).| Mr. Fox 
Maule moved for leave, according to his 
notice, to bring in a “ Bill for relief of the 
tenants and occupiers of land in Scotland 
from the damages done to their crops by 
hares, pheasants, and rabbits.” On two 
farms of 1$2 acres, thirty-three of which 
were in pasture, the damage done by game 
last season, was no less than 335. Against 
this loss the farmer had no protection, and 
in the present state of the law could obtain 
no redress. The Bill he wished to bring 
in would remedy them by allowing the 
tenant to kill the game, and in compelling 
landlords in all existing leases to submit to 
arbitration. 

Admiral Adam seconded the Motion. 

Viseount Stormont doubted the utility of 
the proposed Bill, but he would not oppose 
the Motion. 

Sir George Clerk did not think that any 
alteration of the Jaw was necessary, for at 
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present injured tenants could recover com- 
pensation frum the preservers of game. 

Mr. Jervis was decidedly against inter- 
fering between landlords and tenants. As 
the law now stood, tenants had the remedy 
in their own hands. 

Mr. Benet? understood that the object of 
the Bill was only to assimilate the law in 
the two countries, and he would support 
the Motion. 

Captain Wemys said, the Bill would lead 
| to endless controversies between landlords 

and tenants. The hon. Mover had greatly 
exaggerated the evil of the present system, 
(and he thought the Bill so uncalled for, 
| that he would divide the House against the 
Motion if he stood alone. 
| The Lord-Advocate did not agree with 
{the gallant Member. The game laws in 
| Scotland were a perfect nuisance to the 
|tenants, and certainly the law as it at 


South Sea Duties. 





| present stood was not adequate to give them 
relief. 

Mr. Philip Howard thought the princi- 
ple of the Measure bad, and not regarding 
it as a cabinet measure, he should oppose it 
at once. 

The House divided : Ayes 50; Noes 76; 
Majority 26. 


South Sea Duties.] Mr. Young 
moved for leave to bring in a Bill to repeal 
certain Clauses in the Act 55, Geo. 3rd, ec. 
57, imposing duties on tonnage and goods 
in the trade with countries within the 
limits of the exclusive privileges of the 
South Sea Company. The hon. Member 
explained that the Clauses he wished to 
have repealed, threw a great burthen ex- 
clusively on the shipping interest. It was 
as unnecessary too as it was unjust. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, that the Go- 
vernment contemplated a general measure, 
to include these duties which had been 
hitherto delayed owing to the difficulties 
of the subject. He hoped the hon. Member 
would withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. Young would withdraw his Motion, 
on the understanding that a measure would 
be introduced next Session. 

Motion withdrawn. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 26, 1835. 


MINUTES.] Bill. Read a third time:—Corn Trade (Isle 
of Man). 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Bortuwick, from Evesham, 
against the Municipal Corporation Bill.—By Messrs. 
C. BuLLER, P. M. Stewarr, Grote, and Tooker, from 


several Places,— for the total Repeal of the Duty on News- 
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paper Stamps.—By Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD, from two 
Places, against Tithes.—By the Earl of Lincoun, from 
Kettering, against the Imprisonment of John Childs.—By 
Sir Grorce Grey, Mr. HINDLEY, and another Hon. 
Memue.., from Plymouth and other Places,—in favour 
of the Municipal Corporation Bill—By Mr. Grors, 
from Stamford, for Vote by Ballot; from the Licensed | 
Victuallers of London and Essex, for the Repeal of the 
Duty on Spirit Licenses. —By Mr. HESKETH FLEETWOOD, 
from Preston, for a Law to Suppress Drunkenness.—By 
Lord C. Hamitton, from Tyrone and other Places, for 
the Renewal of the Linen Manufactures’ (Ireland) Act. 


Great Yarmoutu.| Mr. Grote pre- 
sented a Petition, signed by 1,350 persons 
of Great Yarmouth, praying for the Ballot, 
in consequence of the scenes of drunken- 
ness and riot which were seen at the last 
election, and stating that the corrupt 


voters who gave their votes for the sitting | 


Members had been rewarded with two 
guineas a-piece. He moved that the pe- 
tition be brought up. 

Mr. Thomas Baring said, with regard 
to the charges of the petitioners, he had 
only to make this answer, that no one 
should make these charges slightly or in- 
considerately. If advisedly, the parties 
ought to bring proofs, and establish the 
case, as an act of duty to the country and 
to the House of Commons. But if they 
failed to make use of the legal remedy, and 
reserved the opportunity of making these 
insinuations and ex-parte statements, they 
made themselves liable to one of these two 
conclusions—either that these charges were 
without any testimony upon which to rely 
sufficiently to warrant taking them before 
a Committee, or if they brought them be- 
fore a Committee, they feared that they 
themselves might be implicated in similar 
transactions; so that the object was not 
so much the purity of election as to suit | 
party purposes. Such would be the, 
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he would ask if the result of the election 
had been different, would such a petition 
have been presented ? With regard to the 
Ballot, his conscientious opinion was, that 
it would not remedy the evil complained 
of. 

Mr. Rigby Wason considered that 
the allegations were of too serious a nature 
to be disposed of by mere denial. The 
petitioners stated, that since the fourteen 
days expired, and, within a short time 
after the expiration, two guineas had been 
paid as head-money. Surely the hon. 
Member might have informed the House 
whether wack © a payment had been made 
or not. The House ought to know whether 
such an allegation were well or ill founded; 
and the hon. Member was perfectly aware, 
that after the fourteen days, no petition 
could be presented under the Bribery Act 
against his election ; still the facts were 
serious, and he (Mr. Wason) had heard 
of them three weeks ago. 

Mr. Thomas Baring said, that he should 
only make the answer he had already 
made, but he was ready to meet any charge 
that might be brought before any Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Rigby Wason hoped that the hon. 
Member for the city of London would 
move for a Select Committee. 

Mr. Thomas Baring said, that some 
hon. Members appeared to be very anxious 
to have Committees, but as there had been 
no charge made against him in the regular 
form, he considered himself virtually ac- 
quitted. 

Sir John Wrottesley begged to remind 


Great Yarmouth. ° 


the hon. Member that one reason why the 


charge had not been made in the regular 
form was, because the given period (four- 


answer that he would make to those elec- | teen days) allowed by Act of Parliament 


tors who had forwarded such wren 


to the House. He believed that he had a | 
greater portion of the electors in his favour | 


than either of the other candidates, a ma- | 


jority of the electors holding opinions | 
coincident with his own 
great excitement prevailed during the elec- | 
tion, and scenes occurred which in calmer | 
moments all must deplore; but he was not 
aware that the excitement was more on 
one side than the other, and he must do | 
his opponents the justice to say, that they | 
had behaved to him with exceeding polite- | 
ness, for which he thanked them. But he 
rather thought that the object of this pe- 
tition was not to discontinue, but te pro- 
long the party spirit which prevailed, and 


Undoubtedly a| 


had expired, and another reason was, the 
enormous expense attending election pe- 
titions. He trusted that the allegations 
would be contradicted if not true; ‘but he 

was bound to state that he had heard from 
several quarters on which he could place 
much reliance, that within three weeks 
after the election, two guineas head-money 
was paid in Great Yarmouth, and from 
whence that money came he would leave 
others to conjecture. There was a Bill 
before the House now respecting the 
county town of the county he represented, 
and he hoped the House would deal equal 
justice to all. 

Mr. Ruthven believed that there was 
very good reason for people not running 
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the risk of petitioning for Election Com- 
mittees. In this case there was a direct 
specific charge made, and he thought 
that in the present circumstances of 
the town, it was necessary that there 
should be some inquiry. There were 
many reports from Committees with re- 
ference to bribery. Were the people to be 
deluded by the mere printing of these re- 
ports, and were no steps to be taken? If 
this borough had been sold at the rate of 
two guineas per head, he did not think 
that it was a bit better than Stafford. All 
thesecorrupt boroughs ought to be treated 
alike. If the hon. Member who presented 
this petition thought that there was good 
ground for moving for a Select Committee, 
he thought that was the fairest way to pro- 
ceed, and would relieve the people of 
Yarmouth from such charges if they were 
not well founded. ‘The hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Baring) was certainly not 
bound to answer the charges of this peti- 
tion—it was for him to take what course 
he thought proper—it must be left to his 
own impulse; but a Select Committee 
would do something which could not be 
done here, and he trusted that in this case 
the hon. Member who had presented this 
petition would move for a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Jervis thought with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dublin, that the best plan would be 
to refer the petition to a Select Committee, 
not with any view of involving the Mem- 
bers in difficulties, but because he thought 
the petition referred to a matter of extreme 
importance. 

Mr. Grote could assure the House that 
he would be the last person to bring for- 
ward any measure bearing upon the hon. 
Gentleman or his friends, if the legal tri- 
bunal were easy of approach. It was not 
because they were unable to prove the 
charges, but because they were in want of 
the necessary funds. The petition was 
numerouslyand respectably signed, and was 
presented simply with a view of adopting 
means to vindicate the purity of election. 
The only reason why he had any objection 
to move that this matter be referred to a 
Select Committee was, that he was per- 
sonally overcharged with Committee busi- 
ness; and that it would be impossible for 
him to attend to it. But if any other 
Gentleman should think fit to originate 
the Motion, it should receive his most 
cordial support. 

Mr. Kemeys Tynte said, that he did not 
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think that it would be sufficient to lay the 
petition on the Table, and he therefore 
moved that it be printed. 

Petition to lie on the Table, and to 
be printed. 


Ipswich Election. 


Irswicnu Evrcrion.] Mr. Patrick M. 
Stewart rose to call the attention of the 
House to the Petition of John Bury 
Dasent. He would not trouble the House 
with any statement, as the nature and 
history of the case must be fully in the 
recollection of hon. Members. He meant 
to move for the discharge of the petitioner, 
because he stated his contrition for offend- 
ing against the privileges of the House, 
but principally because he expressed his 
willingness to come forward at any time to 
give fully and freely his testimony respect- 
ing all the circumstances connected with 
the Ipswich Election within his know- 
ledge. He had no wish himself but that 
every fact should be disclosed, and that 
all persons who were capable of giving 
evidence on matters relating to such im- 
portant interests should be kept within 
reach, that hereafter they might be made 
to divulge all they knew. The Motion, 
however, for the discharge of Mr. Dasent 
was supported by all the precedents of 
former proceedings on similar occasions ; 
the dignity and character of the House 
had been vindicated, and the petitioner 
had already endured a longer imprison- 
ment than had before been inflicted upon 
any individual who had committed the 
same offence. It was now time, therefore, 
to relieve Newgate from some of its 
burthens. At the same time he would 
keep the parties within reach, although he 
would allow them to have their liberty that 
they might discharge their duties to their 
families, which, in some cases, were press- 
ing. He moved that John Bury Dasent, 
Esq. be brought tothe Bar, in order to be 
discharged. 

Mr. Gisborne did not mean to oppose 
the Motion, but after the part he had 
taken in the business, it was perhaps right 
for him to state in what way the evidence 
bore upon the case of Mr. Dasent. He 
would also state the principal ground 
which would induce him to consent to his 
discharge—a ground that had not been 
touched on by the hon. Member. The 
hon. Member referred to some of the 
circumstances which were given in evi- 
dence before the Ipswich Committee, to 
show that Mr. Dasent had purposely kept 
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out of the way of the Speaker’s warrant. 
He must complain, too, that one allegation 
in Mr. Dasent’s petition was not well 
founded, viz., that he had given his testi- 
mony before the Committee without re- 
serve ; on the contrary, he had positively 
refused to answer the question why it was 
unpleasant to him to appear as a witness. 
He had also said, that to give his evidence 
at all was optional, which, instead of being 
a palliation, was an aggravation, when it 
was recollected that he avoided being sum- 
moned by the petitioners, and had only 
come forward on behalf of the sitting 
Member, when the case of the petitioners 
was closed. The conduct of Mr. Kelly, 
also, seemed to have been distinguished 
by unfeeling selfishness, and he would 
state why he gave this opinion upon it. 
Mr. Kelly had put his friend and pupil, 
Mr. Dasent, into the witness box, not to 
deny that he had been guilty of bribery, 
but to admit it; but at the same time to 
assert that he was not authorized by either 
of the sitting Members, Mr. Kelly or Mr. 
Dundas. Such conduct was both un- 
feeling and selfish on the part of Mr. 
Kelly. The reason, however, why he 
would not resist the Motion for the dis- 
charge of Mr. Dasent was, that he found 
in the evidence ample ground to warrant 
the House in directing the Attorney-Gene- 
ral to prosecute Mr. Dasent for bribery. 
After the Motion now before the House 
should have been disposed of, he would 
endeavour to show what that ground was; 
he would, however, not enter into that 
part of the question now, but allow Mr. 
Dasent to be dismissed, having already, 
perhaps, undergone sufficient punishment 
for his contempt of the process of the 
House. Mr. Dasent had himself admitted 
his guilt in respect to bribery, with a 
voter of the name of Bird, and his admis- 
sion was confirmed by Bird’s evidence, but 
he had insisted that he was not authorized 
by either of the sitting Members. The 
case, therefore, seemed to him a very clear 
one; he had merely stated it because some 
hon. Gentlemen seemed to think that the 
House ought to have the whole matter 
before it anterior to the appearance of Mr. 
Dasent at the Bar, with a view to his dis- 
charge. 

Lord John Russell should, with regard 
to the case of Mr. Daseut, on which his 
hon. Friend had made a Motion, offer no 
resistance to that gentleman’s discharge. 
His offence was absconding to avoid being 
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served with the warrant of the Speaker, 
and for that, perhaps, his punishment had 
been sufficient. He was not, however, 
willing now to enter into the question of 
bribery, but merely to consider the cir- 
cumstances under which the House had 
recently exercised its peculiar and imme- 
diate power. The charge of bribery might 
very properly be brought forward on a 
future day, and then the House might 
consider what course it was proper for it 
to take regarding a crime punishable by 
law. In agreeing to the Motion for the 
discharge of Mr. Dasent, he was only to 
be understood to say, that for the offence 
against the privileges of the House, he 
thought, that the imprisonment had been 
adequate, taking into account the admo- 
nition he would receive from the Chair. 
The other, and subsequent question, deeply 
affected the purity and character of elec- 
tions, but he hoped that it would take 
time to consider before it came to any 
determination upon it, 

Mr. Harvey could not help thinking 
that the votes of the House would be more 
intelligible and more expressive of the 
truth, if, when publisned to-morrow morn- 
ing, it were found stated in them, that at 
half-past five in the afternoon a process 
was gone through to show how contempt 
of the House could be made easy. 
Members were called upon in their judi- 
cial capacity to decide upon the case of a 
prisoner, when not one in ten could know 
any thing about the matter. Two charges 
had been spoken of in the discussion ; 
first, that the petitioner, being a necessary 
witness before a tribunal appointed by the 
House, had kept out of the way that he 
might not be summoned; and for this, 
having undergone the very serious punish- 
ment of a few days’ imprisonment, he was 
to be reprimanded with all the courtesy of 
language the Speaker was known to 
possess, and then to be discharged. ‘The 
second charge was, that the prisoner had 
been guilty of bribery, and, therefore, that 
he ought to be prosecuted by the Attorney- 
General. Of the second charge he would 
say nothing: it was a distinct substantive 
accusation which would be dealt with, he 
had almost said by a higher tribunal, but 
certainly higher as regarded its power of 
punishment. As to the first charge, the 
contempt, it seemed to him that in the 
degree in which the powers of the House 
were defective, ought to be tts care to 
guard its privileges by the severity of 
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punishment it was capable of inflicting. 
It ought not entirely to dismiss from con- 
sideration the point, Who was the culprit ? 
Was he a person uninformed and unen- 
lightened, who was ignorant of the obliga- 
tions he owed to the institutions of his 
country? Was he some simple unsus- 
pecting man who had been unintentionally 
entrapped into the commission of a public 
crime? Is he (said the hon. Member) 
like one of the poor men whose cases were 
under consideration last night, and who 
are suffering under sentence of transport- 
ation, torn from all the little comforts that 
belong to the cheerless lot of the labouring 
community, and which render a cottage 
little better than a curse? No! he is a 
barrister, who is presumed to have gone 
through a liberal course of education to 
fit him for the administration of the law, 
and to have passed through the ordeal of 
moral scrutiny exercised by parties who 
are so perfect that they are not even 
responsible. Moreover, he has had the 
advantage of being educated for the bar, 
under an individual clothed in the silk of 
distinction, and sitting in the Council 
Chamber of the Benchers, as one of the 
watchful guardians of the purity of the 
profession. He was the pupil of a prac- 
titioner who, from being a little shop- 
keeper and tea-dealer in Oxford-street, 
has risen to the dignity of sitting as one 
of the Judges of an irresponsible tribunal. 
Mr. Dasent was the pupil of Mr. Kelly, 
who has been elevated from the station I 
have mentioned to a rank and office that 
is denied to the judges of the land, where 
he sits in judgment upon the merits and 
character of every man who is a candidate 
to be called to the bar of this country. 
But now we are told that this is a case for 
clemency, and that sufficient punishment 
has been inflicted: it is important, there- 
fore, that we should examine what is the 
nature of the offence. What punishment 
would be applied to a person similarly 
circumstanced before any of our ordinary 
tribunals? Here is an individual—a man 
of education giving him, it is to be 
presumed, a peculiar prominence of moral 
fitness, who studiously and confessedly 
avoids the process of the House. The 
hon. Chairman of the Committee said 
something about the prisoner’s family 
alliances, and therefore appealed to our 
sympathies. Ignorance, if it existed, 
might be made a plea in a case of this 
sort, but ignorance is no plea for a man 
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of this description. Mr. Dasent is a 
barrister; he has placed himself in a 
situation from which, in the career of 
promotion, by no very violent stretch of 
the imagination, he may step upon the 
judicial bench, and [ should like to hear 
what he would say if, as a judge, he were 
called upon to pronounce an opinion upon 
the conduct of an unhappy individual who 
had disobeyed a subpawna of his court. 
“He would remark further,” Mr. 
Harvey continued, “ upon the manner in 
which Mr, Dasent had conducted himself, 
contending that he had committed a 
double offence, first, by absconding to 
avoid the Speaker’s warrant, and next, by 
confessing that his own criminality had 
occasioned him to keep out of the way. 
He (Mr. Harvey) could hardly conceive a 
charge more complicated or more criminal. 
The hon. Member for Derbyshire had 
promised to move the House, that Mr. 
Dasent be prosecuted for bribery by the 
Attorney-General, and it was to escape 
from liability to this proceeding, that Mr. 
Dasent had kept out of the way. He 
really did not think that individuals who 
had committed such offences as had Mr. 
Dasent and his companions, were entitled 
to much sympathy on account of having 
suffered three weeks’ imprisonment in the 
metropolitan receptacles for persons of 
that description. They were contined in 
the governor’s house, and could command 
all the luxuries that were obtainable at the 
London Coffee-house. ‘To be sure, it 
might be said there was a difference in 
this respect : in the London Cottee-house, 
people were not obliged to sleep as thick 
as two in a bed; but where parties had 
so good an understanding with each other 
as subsisted between these, it could not 
be supposed that that would put them to 
any particular inconveniences. If the 
House assented to the Motion for the dis- 
charge of Dasent, that individual would 
not have received as much punishment for 
his offence as was often inflicted on inno- 
cence itself. Who was there who had not 
seen accounts of miserable beings brought 
up before the Lord Mayor on some such 
charge as that of having stolen a loaf of 
bread from a baker’s shop, probably for 
the purpose of appeasing hunger? On a 
statement being made by the officer, that 
the prosecutor was out of town and would 
return in a fortnight, or that all the evi- 
dence was not complete, with what indif- 
ference—with what an absence of feeling 
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on the subject, in this House, or through 
the various ranks of opulence and dis- 
tinction, was that unfortunate person 
“remanded till this day week;” then 
brought up again and “remanded till 
this day fortnight?” There were no 
sympathies for him. And if, eventually, 
on his being brought up, it turned out 
that there was no prosecutor, or that there 
existed no foundation for the charge, then, 
indeed, there was some appearance of 
commiseration ; and it was discoverable 
up in a corner, in a sort of parenthesis, 
which told them that the Lord Mayor had 
presented the miserable being with a crown 
out of his own pocket. What, however, 
was the course in a case like the present? 
Here was an individual, who had been con- 
victed of a grave offence; he had been 
under restraint for three weeks, and sym- 
pathy was all alive in his behalf; they 
were told that he was a young gentleman 
of great promise, belonging to a profession 
of high character, that he was most 
respectably connected, and that some 
regard should be had for the feelings of 
himself and friends. It might be said 
also,—let them see what awaited him—he 
was about to be handed over to the tender 
mercies of his Majesty’s Attorney-General! 
To this he would say, could it be imagined 
that if this person were now called to the 
bar and discharged, they would ever hear 
of him in this Houseagain? If, however, 
a Motion were hereafter made, to the effect 
that his Majesty’s Attorney-General be in- 
structed to prosecute Mr, Dasent in a Court 
of Justice, he could fancy the cries of ‘‘ Oh, 
oh!” with which hon. Members would 
mark their sense of such a proposition. 
They would exclaim, “ What! bring up 
his name again! Was he not confined in 
Newgate for a fortnight or three weeks ? 
Was he not taken away from his family 
and Friends, and confined in the House 
of the Governor? Was he not in solitary 
confinement?” Then the noble Lord op- 
posite, who, with his various important 
occupations, was too much engaged to be 
very alive to matters of this sort, the noble 
Lord would, perhaps rise from his seat, 
and make it a request to the hon. Mem- 
ber who had given notice of the Motion, 
that he would put it off till after the third 
reading of the Municipal Corporations Bill. 
Then, on some after occasion, probably, 
another hon. Member would beg to re- 
mind the hon. Gentleman that the Irish 
Church measure stood for this evening, 
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and he would much consult the public in- 
terest if he would give way in favour of so 
important a subject ; so between the Mu- 
nicipal Corporations and Irish Church Re- 
form, Mr. Dasent, the offender, would 
make his escape. But then at the end of 
the session, perhaps, some hon. Member 
would rise to say he did so to give notice 
on popular grounds, in order that his con- 
stituents might understand that he was 
alive to these matters, that next session 
he should consider it his paramount duty 
to bring the subject forward. Well, next 
session it was brought forward, and what 
was the general sentiment? why, that it 
was not decent at all to renew the matter. 
It would be said, here was a young man of 
brilliant character, of high attainments, of 
amiable feelings, and with most respect- 
able connections—if there should be any 
hon. Member who knew Mr. Dasent, and 
could speak to his respectability, that 
would be enough, that would be conclu- 
sive—but at all events it would be asked 
whether, in the case of such an individual, 
it was fair, after the lapse of a period of four 
months, for his name to be again brought 
before the public, and submitted to the 
vulgar gaze? It would be urged that he 
ought not again to be subject to vulgar im- 
putations being cast upon him, that to pur- 
sue such a course would be inconsiderate 
and unkind, and the House would be im- 
plored not to visit its judgment upon the 
young gentleman with vindictive feelings. 
If he were now brought before them, it 
would be but consistent with such con- 
duct, if the Speaker were to address him 
in these words: “ John Bury Dasent, J 
congratulate you on the insufficiency of 
the power of this House to punish you to 
the extent that your serious offence re- 
quires, but you must understand that this 
House is full of indignation when it con- 
templates the acts of which you have been 
guilty. It is hoped, however, that the 
imprisonment you have already suffered 
will prove a check to you, and that you 
will not again be so indiscreet as to go to 
such a place as Ipswich, unless you are 
better versed in the means of escaping 
detection.” He would say seriously, that 
if they were to conscientiously perform 
their duties as judges, let them go through 
the process of something like an inquiry ; 
but if on the other hand, they were to 
have their dullness and the tedium of their 
grave business enlivened by farces of this 
description, he had no objection to pay 
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for his seat and be one of the spectators, 
only Jet it be fairly understood in what 
character it was that they were called there. 
Having left the House at one o’clock this 
morning and got up at six, he had oc- 
cupied himself in reading the evidence in 
this case from six o'clock till nine. At 
twelve o’clock he took his seat as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Charities 
and since the Committee he had been 
giving his attendance in the House. He 
was not supposing that his industry 
was more signal than that of all who 
were about him, but he did say that he 
had no time to look into the evidence to 
enlighten him as to any judgement that 
he could reflect on with satisfaction. 
With regard to Mr. Dasent, he had never 
seen or heard of him till he saw the report 
of the Committee; it was not his wish that 
any man should be incarcerated for an hour; 
but looking at this as a judicial subject, 
feeling himself called on as one of 600 
individuals whose duty it was to pro- 
nounce an opinion, contemplating this 
House as the highest court of jurisdiction 
in the country, and in that capacity called 
on under solemn circumstances for their 
adjudication, he must say that he thought 
more time ought to be allowed for inves- 
tigation before they adjudicated on any 
one of the cases of the petitioners. If 
they were this evening to discharge Mr. 
Dasent for having evaded service of the 
process of the House, and if then the hon. 
Member for Derbyshire were to move that 
his Majesty’s Attorney-General should be 
ordered to prosecute him for bribery, 
many hon. Members would say that the 
latter was another question altogether— 
that whether they should indict for bribery 
and expose to all the penalties attaching 
to that offence, this young and hopeful 
man, was a matter for very grave consi- 
deration. Would it be wise first to let 
the bird out of the cage, with the inten- 
tion of then determining whether they 
should let flyat him? If the House were 
prepared to adopt the Resolution of the 
hon. Member for Derbyshire, and to effect 
that his Majesty’s Attorney-General was 
to prosecute Mr. Dasent for bribery, then 
he shod say, let that individual by all 
means be instantly let out of custody; 
but if, in the first place, they determined 
that he should be reprimanded and dis- 
charged, then he would venture to say 
that they never would come to the resolu- 
tion that this person was to be prosecuted 
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for bribery. It would be said, that there 
were two charges against him; one was 
that he had evaded the process of the 
highest court of judicature in the kingdom 
and the other was, that he had committed 
an offence which exposed him to statut- 
able penalties. With reference to the 
punishment Mr, Dasent had sutlered, he 
would ask, was not every witness bound 
to attend a Court of Justice under the 
severest penalties? It was nothing to say 
that they had unseated the late Members 
for Ipswich, because the whole weight of 
the case might have fallen upon this state 
ofthings. Ifthe question was to be dis- 
posed of in a spirit of whining sympathy 
then it was only for them to say to Mr. 
Dasent that they had not the power to de- 
tain him longer—that they regretted the 
interruption that had occurred to his do- 
mestic comforts, and the other inconve- 
niences he had sustained—that he would 
depart from the Bar, carrying with him 
the admiration of the House—that they 
trusted that during his incarceration the 
keeper of Newgate had shown him every 
delicate attention, and that if he ever 
should find his way into that House again, 
they would afford him an excellent recep- 
tion, since he had shown by his ingenuity 
that his qualifications were considerable. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman con- 
cluded by saying, that though not acting 
on his oath in that House, he felt imposed 
upon him the higher obligation of being 
called on honourably to discharge his duty 
and he was actuated by that feeling when 
he called on the House to adopt a differ- 
ent course from the one which had been 
proposed. 

Mr. Patrick M. Stewart said, that the 
hon. Member for Southwark, who had just 
resumed his seat, had misstated the Motion 
he had made. He had before said, that 
he wished the House to limit the punish- 
ment to the crime of which Dasent stood 
convicted, and he did not think it neces- 
sary to anticipate the punishment which he 
would probably receive for another alleged 
crime. The crime of which he was con- 
victed was simply an evasion of the sum- 
mons of the House, and when he came to 
look to the precedents, he found that the 
punishments for similar offences had sel- 
dom equalled, and had never exceeded, the 
punishment which Dasent had undergone. 
His Motion was simply that this person 
should be called to the Bar; he was anxious 
that Dasentand all the other offenders should 
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be held within the dominion and power of 
the House till inquiry had been made into 
every part of the case, and justice was 
satisfied. Such was the course pursued 
in the Camelford case. Dasent having 
declared that he was ready at all times 
to give full information to the House, he 
felt himself justified in making this Mo- 
tion. He agreed that further proceedings 
ought to be adopted, and he heard that 
they were to be. He never meant that 
the punishment of Dasent for crimes un- 
proved should be limited by the Motion 
now made. 


Mr. Montugue Chapman said, that if 
Dasent had been guilty of corruption on 
the largest scale, the observations of the 
hon. Member for Southwark might have 
been called for, but as his offences were 
limited in number he thought the hon. 
Member had pressed very severely on a 
very young man. He did not wish to 
indulge in what the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman called whining sympathy ; but he 
thought that any sort of whining sympathy 
was preferable to language so severe as 
that which the hon. and learned Member 
had used against an individual whose case 
he was confessedly unacquainted with. 
Dasent and Pilgrim had offered to come 
to the Bar and state fully and frankly 
every thing that might be required of them. 
Under these circumstances he should sup- 
port the Motion of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. Warburton said, that Dasent, ac- 
cording to his own confession, evaded 
the service of the process of the House, 
under most aggravating circumstances. 
He had admitted himself, that he had 
evaded giving his evidence so long as it 
was wanted for the general purposes of 
justice, but he did come forward when he 
thought his evidence might be of service 
to his own particular friends. The hon. 
and learned Member for Southwark had 
adverted to the manner in which courts 
of justice visited a party with punishment 
who previously withdrew himself from the 
service of the process of those Courts. 
If an individual neglected to attend to 
give evidence in an action, the party who 
subpoenaed him as a witness might pro- 
ceed against him by action to recover all 
the costs in the suit, and damages to the 
extent to which the party had lost by his 
absence. That wasone mode. The other 
was, whether a party suffered by a wit- 
ness’s absence or not, if the Court chose 
to proceed against him by attachment, he 
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was subjected to interrogatories at his own 
expense; and if judgment were given 
against him, an attachment issued, and 
there he remained in prison, sive die, un- 
lesshe compromised with the party at whose 
instance the attachment was issued. Now 
he begged to ask, what was a fortnight’s 
confinement, as compared with the punish- 
ment for such offences in a Civil Court ? 

Mr. Walter Campbell, having been a 
Member of the Committee, was bound 
to say that he thought there were mitiga- 
ting circumstances in the case of Mr. 
Dasent. He would therefore support the 
Motion. 

Mr. Hardy said, it appeared that 
Dasent had taken an active part in the 
illegal practices which had been discovered 
in the course of this investigation ; and 
if the House should be of opinion that 
he absented himself in order to avoid 
criminating himself, they would treat him 
as other individuals were treated, who 
absented themselves to escape detection, 
If he absented himself to obstruct the 
course of justice, and to screen others, the 
House would treat him with greater 
severity. He should feel it is duty to 
vote that the Attorney-General be in- 
structed to prosecute Dasent for the 
graver offence; and he should vote for 
this Motion on the understanding that 
the House would take that course. 

The House divided, when there appeared 
for the Motion 190; Against it 141; 
Majority 49. 
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Gaskell, Daniel 
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O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Oswald, James 
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Harvey, D. W. 
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Hawkes, Thomas 
Heneage, Edward 
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Hume, Joseph 
Humphrey, John 
Hutt, William 
Jervis, John 
Johnston, Andrew 
Kerry, Earl of 
Lemon, Sir C., Bart, 
Lister, Ellis C. 
Loch, James 
Lushington, Charles 
Lushington, Dr. S. 
Mackenzie, J. A. S. 
Macleod, Roderick 
M‘Cance, John 
Maher, John 
Mangles, James 
Majoribanks, S. 
Marsland, Henry 
Martin, John 
Maule, Hon. Fox 
Milton, Viscount 
Mostyn, Hn. E. M. L. 
Musgrave, Sir R. W. 
Nagle, Sir R., Bt. 
O’Brien, Wm. 8. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O'Connell, Daniel 
O’Connell, Maurice 
O'Connell, Morgan 
O’Connell, J. 


Mr. Hawes rose to move that Mr. 
Pilgrim be called to the Bar, with the 
view to his being discharged. He said, 
all that the House had to consider in the 
case of that individual was, the act of his 
absconding to avoid the service of the 
Speaker’s warrant; they had nothing to 
do with the conflicting statements of 
Opposite parties. He did not think that 
it was necessary for him to enter minutely 
into the circumstances of the case, but 
that he might safely leave it to the 
clemency of the House. The individual 
in question stated in the petition which 
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Ruthven, E. 
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Sheil, Richard L. 
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Steuart, Robert 
Strutt, Edward 
Stuart, Lord James 
Sullivan, Richard 
Talbot, J. Il. 
Thompson, Col. P. 
Thomson, Rt.Hn.C.P. 
Thorneley, T. 
Trelawney, Sic W.L.S. 
Tulk, C. A. 
Villiers, C. P. 
Wakley, T. 
Walker, C. A. 
Warburton, H. 
Ward, H. G. 
Wemyss, Capt. J. 
Westenra, Hon. HI. R. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Williams, Sir J. 
Williams, W. A. 
Wilson, Henry 
Winnington, Captain 
H. J. 
Wood, M. 
Wood, C. 
Wrottesly, Sir J., Bt. 
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had been presented yesterday, “ that 
whatever improper acts he may have 
committed, with reference to absenting 
himself to avoid the service of the 
Speaker’s warrant, or with reference to 
the said election at Ipswich, such acts 
were not committed by him for his own 
personal or private advantage, or for the 
purpose of violating the privileges of the 
House. Nor did he commit them after 
any due or mature deliberation or con- 
sideration of their nature or effects; but 
that the petitioner was induced to commit 
such acts at the instigation, or by the 
instructions, of his then employers, the 
said Messrs. Sewell, Blake, Keith, and 
Blake, or of the said Fitzroy Kelly, Esq., 
or his confidential friends and agents 
at Ipswich and London. That the 
petitioner well knowing the great inti- 
macy between the said Messrs. Sewell, 
Blake, Keith, and Blake, and the said 
Fitzroy Kelly, Esq. (who is steward of 
Norwich), and relying upon their superior 
knowledge and skill, and also upon the 
standing in society of these several Gen- 
tlemen, the petitioner did not hesitate to 
obey any‘instructions given by or originat- 
ing from them; that the petitioner begs 
most humbly to assure the House, that he 
disclosed to the said Committee all the 
facts then in his recollection relating to 
the matters under investigation, but 
from the agitation experienced by the 
petitioner during his examination before 
the Committee, occasioned by his appear- 
ance there in custody of the Norwich 
gaoler, upon the charge of felony pre- 
ferred against him by Messrs. Sewell, 
Blake, Keith, and Blake, and by hits 
feelings caused by the public gaze and 
observation in and about the Committee 
Room, the petitioner’s memory did vot 
enable him to state to the Committee the 
fact of the payment to him by Messrs. 
Sewell, Blake, Keith, and Blake of the 
sum of twenty pounds towards the ex- 
penses of his absence, and of the fact of 
the petitioner having, at the request of 
Mr. Thomas Moore Keith, written to him 
the note, in order to give a colour to 
their consenting to the  petitioner’s 
absence.” [t appeared, then, that Pil- 
grim was only a clerk, acting on behalf 
of other parties, and he did think that it was 
beneath the dignity of the House to visit 
him with punishment. Moreover, as that 
individual was willing to give every in- 
formation in his power at the Bar of that 
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House or elsewhere, he did not think 
that the cause of justice would be better 
served by discharging him than by 
subjecting him to any severe punish- 
ment. 

Mr. Hume seconded the Motion, 
and said, that there was a distinction to 
be made between this case and that of 
Mr. Dasent, which had last occupied the 
attention of the House. Mr. Dasent had 
been acting on his own responsibility ; but 
the individual whose case was now before 
them, was an old and faithful servant, 
who had only acted in obedience to the 
orders of his employers. As an agent he 
was guilty, but his guilt did not go to the 
same extent as that of an_ individual 
acting on his own responsibility and _ his 
own knowledge. He would not say any 
thing now upon the Question of the bribery; 
that would be better deferred until hon. 
Members were placed in a situation to 
judge of it correctly by having read the 
evidence. 

Mr. Wodehouse did not rise to oppose 
the Motion but simply to perform an act 
of justice towards Messrs. Sewell and 
Blake, in stating that they most distinctly 
denied the truth of Mr. Pilgrim’s state- 
ment in reference to the permission which 
he alleged to have been given by them 
to him, for absenting himself, beyond the 
journey to Ipswich. He had lately had a 
conversation with Mr. Money their cashier 
in which he learnt that the 20/. advanced 
by him to Pilgrim had been advanced 
totally without the knowledge of any one 
of the parties of the firm. He begged to 
repeat, that such was the case, and that 
the cashier had been in the habit of 
advancing to Pilgrim small sums of money, 
as he had done in this instance, without 
the knowledge of any of the parties in the 
House. With reference to the observa- 
tion which had been made by the hon. 
Member for Ipswich (Mr. Wason), that 
Mr. Keith had seemed to him to be more 
guilty than Mr. Blake, he begged to say 
that he had that day had a conversation 
with Mr. Clipperton, who had given him 
some information of an interview which he 
had had with Mr. Keith on the 2nd of 
April, from which it appeared that Mr. 
Keith had called to know where Pilgrim 
was, and that when he had been satisfied 
on that point, a conversation arose about 
some papers that Pilgrim had left. He 
contended that the hon. Member was not 
justified in the insinuation which he had 
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thrown out against Messrs. Sewell and 
Blake. He (Mr. Wodehouse) would 
state on their part, that they were per- 
fectly ready to submit the case, so far as 
their conduct was concerned, to the 
House in any way which might be‘thought 
proper. 

Mr. Gisborne said, that no man of 
common understanding could read_ the 
evidence given before the Committee 
without coming to the conclusion that Mr, 
Blake knew perfectly well of Pilgrim’s 
absence. 

Mr. Iigby Wason alluded to the denial 
of the hon. Member for Norfolk, of his 
assertion that Mr. Keith was more guilty 
than Mr. Blake, and said that the hon. 
Member had attempted to refute his 
assertion by saying that he had seen, not 
Mr. Keith, but Mr. Clipperton. If the 
hon. Member had taken the pains to read 
two pages of the evidence given by Mr. 
Keith before the Committec, he would find 
a full justification for its being said that 
Mr. Keith knew that Pilgrim was going 
abroad for the sake of avoiding the ser- 
vice of the writ. Would it not be ex- 
traordinary that the managing clerk of 
such an establishment should be allowed 
to absent himself for a period of some 
length without the knowledge of his 
employers, and without exciting any 
inquiry on their part? It was said that 
the statement of Pilgrim was contradicted 
by that of Messrs. Sewell and Blake. 
The case was not so. The material part 
of Pilgrim’s assertion that he had received 
the 20/. remained untouched, Mr. Keith 
said that he had received it from the 
cashier; and then Messrs. Sewell and 
Blake said they knew nothing of the 
transaction excepting what they had 
learnt from the cashier, Was it then 
that they had brought the charge of 
embezzlement against Pilgrim on account 
of that 20/.? No such thing’; that charge 
had been brought for a sum of between 


two or three years since. He trusted, 
therefore, that the House would not be 
misled into the belief that the statement 
of Pilgrim was contradicted. 

Lord Stormont did not think it fair 
towards Messrs. Sewell and Blake that 
the statements made concerning them 
should go forth without comment. The 
hon. Member asked whether it was on ac- 
count of the 20/. that the charge of em- 
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tainly not. Pilgrim drew that sum from 
the cashier on account, and it was only 
subsequently to his going abroad, and 
from the circumstance of his employers 
having to inspect some of his papers in 
consequence of that absence, that they dis- 
covered the embezzlement. Pilgrim stated 
in his petition that he had received the 
money from Mr. Keith; that was denied, 
and it appeared now that he had received 
it from the cashier. 

Mr. Hawes observed, that Pilgrim stated 
himself to have received it from Messrs. 
Sewell and Blake—that is to say from 
their House, he obtaining it from the hands 
of their cashier. 

Lord Stormont remarked, that Messrs. 
Sewell and Blake, in their petition, de- 
clared that Pilgrim received the money 
without their knowledge. He (Lord 
Stormont) begged to add, that Messrs. 
Sewell and Blake were persons of the high- 
est respectability. He should like to hear 
any Gentleman in that House say that 
they were not. Would that hon. Mem- 
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ber who cheered him say that they were not? 
Their characters were not thus to be taken 
away in that House by such cheers. Those 
Gentlemen were known to be engaged in 


extensive business in the counties of Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Essex, Cambridge, Lincoln, 
&c., and not a shadow of a doubt existed 
as to their high respectability. If any im- 
putations were to be made upon it, he 
trusted that they would be made in a 
direct manner. 

Mr. Hawes read an extract from the pe- 
tition of Pilgrim, to show that he had 
acted entirely by the direction of Messrs. 
Sewell and Blake. 

Mr. Patrick M. Stewart thought, that 
the petition of Messrs. Sewell and Blake 
did not coincide on material points with 
the evidence taken before the Committee. 
He would give one specimen, which was 
quite conclusive. In the petition, Mr. 
Keith stated ‘that after an admission by 
Pilgrim, of the truth of the charge of em- 
bezzlement against him, and earnestly 
imploring forgiveness, the said Thomas 
Moore Keith dismissed him from the em- 
ployment of the firm, and told hxn dis- 
tinctly that they should be obliged to pro- 
secute him, and as soon as he set his foot 
in Norwich, they should apply to the Mayor 
for a warrant for his apprehension.” In 
his evidence given before the Committee, 
Mr. Keith says that when he was at Calais, 
he did not recommend Pilgrim to come 
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home: he says distinctly ‘I recom- 
mended him not to come home, in order 
to spare my uncie’s feelings.” In the 
letter, alluding to the friendly writ, written 
by Clipperton to Pilgrim, there is a dis- 
tinct expression of Mr. Keith’s anxiety for 
Pilgrim’s return ; and yet, when Mr. Keith 
was brought before the Committee, he 
made the statement he had just read. He 
(Mr. Patrick M. Stewart), therefore, pro- 
tested against its being allowed by the 
House, that any petition coming from 
Messrs. Sewell and Blake, however re- 
spectable those individuals might be, 
should invalidate one tittle of the statement 
of Pilgrim; there were discrepancies be- 
tween that petition and the evidence, quite 
sufficient to hinder him from attaching 
such weight to it; although, indeed, 
he might not be inclined to place the 
fullest reliance on the assertions of Pil- 
grim. 

Mr. Charles Barclay admitted, that it 
was their duty to look not so much to the 
respectability of the individuals concerned, 
as to the weight of the evidence; but he 
contended, that Messrs. Sewell and Blake 
were in nowise implicated. 

Mr. Blackstone observed, that it ap- 
peared that Keith had had a communica- 
tion with Pilgrim; and though, during 
their interview, some acts of bribery were 
mentioned, Keith said, that he knew 
nothing about such matters, and advised 
Pilgrim to consult his own adviser, Mr. 
Jay, on the subject. He must also be 
permitted to say, that Pilgrim’s character 
was not in the eyes of his employers per- 
fectly untainted before the transaction 
occurred out of which the recent prosecu 
lions were instituted against him; for it 
appeared in evidence that he had at a 
very early period of his life, committed 
himself though his employers had con- 
sented to overlook his offence. Tis sub- 
sequent conduct naturally recalled to 
their mind a circumstance at the outset 
of his career in life which could not be 
considered but as a reproach on his 
character. 

Mr. Harvey remarked, that in his opin- 
ion the House had nothing whatever to 
do with a matter of dispute, whether of 
a civil or a criminal character, between 
the firm of Messrs. Sewell and Blake and 
their clerk. The House had already con- 
sented that Mr. Dasent, the Barrister, 
should be dismissed. On what ground 
could they refuse to accede to the same 
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Motion with respect to Mr. Pilgrim? Could 
any one suggest any reason, or state any 
circumstances, why a similar course to that 
pursued with regard to Mr. Dasent should 
not be observed in the case of Pilgrim. On 
the contrary, even though the Motion with 
respect to Mr. Dasent was negatived, he 
thought he could show good grounds why 
Pilgrim should be discharged. What was 
the position of these two persons? One 
was a Barrister, a person qualified to hold 
situations from which a man of loose 
morals or questionable integrity should, if 
possible, be excluded. Who was the 
other? A humble clerk? They had 
heard many attestations of the respect- 
able character of the firm of Messrs. 
Sewell and Blake. If he (Mr. Harvey) 
were called on in that House after an ex- 
perience of twenty-five years, to vouch for 
the accuracy of the testimony which had 
been borne to the characters of these gen- 
tlemen, he should not hesitate to say, that 
he never knew or heard of any men more 
worthy of being designated truly respect- 
able. Indeed, the character of their 
clients fully justified their reputation. But 
by the degree in which their character 
was exalted should the conduct and repu- 
tation of Pilgrim be judged. If this man 
were desirous of offering himself as a clerk, 
and were to present himself for that pur- 
pose to any office in London, could he 
bring forward a stronger recommendation 
than that he had been a confidential clerk 
for a period of thirty years in a most re- 
spectable House. It was certainly mar- 
vellous, passing marvellous, that this indi- 
vidual should be engaged as a confidential 
clerk for thirty years, and at the end of 
that period sent, not at his own desire, but 
in consequence of the affectionate note 
written by Mr. Kelly, the King’s counsel, 
the silk-robed man of the Middle Temple, 
calling on Messrs. Sewell and Blake to 
send over a confidential person — an 
epitome of himself—from that fountain of 
purity, Norwich, in order that he might 
check some of the exuberance of practices 
which might be considered as having an 
illegal tendency, and covering as he should 
have done with the mantle of almost judi- 
cial distinction, the proceeding of the elec- 
tion of Ipswich, to give it a certain air of 
immaculacy, and assist in devising a mode 
of conducting that election in a cheap, 
legal, and judicious manner. The man, 
it should be borne in mind, did not seek 
this employment. Mr, Kelly wrote, not 
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to the clerk of thirty years standing; but 
he desired that his “ Friend,” Mr. Pilgrim, 
should act as he had described. He was 
to do every thing which the delicacy and 
peculiarity of the situation called on him 
to perform. He asked the House, then, 
after they had passed a Resolution to dis- 
charge a man highly learned in the law, 
who had undergone a severe course of 
study, which imposed a special obligation 
to eat two days in the week, or five con- 
secutive days, his commons at the Middle 
Temple: when a man, he repeated, of 
such high legal reputation had been dis- 
charged by the House, could they hesitate 
to dismiss a poor lawyer’s clerk, who had 
a salary of but 30s. a week. There had, 
however, been attempts made (he would 
not say that studied statements had been 
used) to blacken the character and pros- 
pects of this humble individual. He hoped 
that on this part of the question he should 
be allowed to mention that he had re- 
ceived a vote from Mr. Pilgrim, of whom 
he had never heard before the presentation 
of his petition to that House, claiming an 
interview with him, in the presence of his 
(Mr. Pilgrim’s) attorney, and from what 
passed he was satisfied (without meaning 
to offer any opinion as to his guilt or 
innocence) that this Gentleman only 
panted for the occasion to be placed on 
his trial, when he was confident he should 
be able to rebut the charges that had been 
preferred against him. 

Lord Stormont begged to say that, from 
all he had heard of Mr. Pilgrim, at Nor- 
wich, he believed him to be a most re- 
spectable man. 

Mr. Wodehouse was most desirous to 
be understood, in the few remarks which 
he had addressed to the House, as not 
wishing to oppose the discharge of Mr. 
Pilgrim, but merely to defend Messrs. 
Sewell and Blake from the imputa- 
tion which appeared to be cast on them. 

Mr. Hawes contended, that the hon. 
Member for Wallingford (Mr. Blackstone) 
had very unfairly stated the evidence as 
given before the Committee, with respect 
to the character of Mr. Pilgrim; for it had 
been admitted that the Members of the 
firm by which he was employed gave 
him the most active support when he stood 
a candidate for the Coronership, although 
this event occurred long subsequent to the 
time of the Commission of the offence with 
which he had been charged. 

Mr. Charles Barclay observed, that if 
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page 464 of the evidence were referred to, 
it would be seen that Mr. Pilgrim acknow- 
ledged his having committed the recent 
offence urged against him. 

An Hon. Member: The same impres- 
sion was certainly on his mind as that 
which had been expressed by the hon. 
Member for Wallingford; for he did not 
think that the offence of stealing the stamp 
had been altogether forgiven ; though from 
Mr. Pilgrim’s subsequent good conduct it 
had gone out of the recollectionof his em- 
ployers. 

Motion agreed to. 

Lord Henniker moved, that J. E. Spar- 
rowe be brought to the Bar, reprimanded 
and discharged. 

Mr. Gisborne felt bound to oppose the 
Motion of the noble Lord. He should do 
so on what he considered strong grounds. 
The first was, that it appeared that the 
Messrs. Sparrowe and a person of the 
name of Gross, having been partners and 
agents for Mr. Dundas, the son of Mr. 
Gross wrote to one of the Sparrowes, who 
was on the Continent at the time the Ips- 
wich Election Committee first assembled, 
saying, ** Do not move an inch until 
further orders, as they may go into a 
scrutiny.” This must have been written 
with the cognizance of Mr, Sparrowe. 
There were abundant other grounds on 
which the discharge of Mr. Sparrowe 
might be fairly resisted. He would only 
mention one. It must be clear to any per- 
son who had dispassionately read the evi- 
dence, that Mr. Sparrowe was at the 
bottom of all the bribery and corrupt prac- 
tices which had taken place at Ipswich; 
though, from the caution with which he had 
acted, it might be a matter of doubt whe- 
ther guilt could be legally established 
against him. He should, therefore, oppose 
his discharge, for the purpose of allowing 
the Attorney-General and other Members 
of that House skilled in the law, time to 
determine whether a prosecution for bri- 
bery could be successfully maintained 
against him. 

Mr. Freshfield begged to be allowed to 
call the hon. Member for Derbyshire to 
order. The hon. Member was attempting 
to prove, that because it was a doubtful 
question whether Mr. Sparrowe was guilty 
of one offence (that of bribery), the House 
should inflict a greater degree of punish- 
ment on him for a charge which was 
then under the consideration of the 
House. 
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Mr. Gisborne resumed, The jurisdic” 
tion of the House was not restricted 
within the limits to which the hon. Mem- 
ber, by whom he had been called to order, 
would confine it. It could not be ques- 
tioned that their jurisdiction extended 
to the consideration of the case of those 
who had been reported as guilty of bri- 
bery. 

Mr. Freshfield: But there is no such 
charge against Mr. Sparrowe in the re- 

ort. 

Mr. Gisborne allowed that the hon. 
Member was right; butif any one who 
read the evidence could doubt of Mr. 
Sparrowe’s moral guilt, he (Mr. Gisborne) 
neither desired nor expected that he would 
join in the support of his Motion, upon 
which he certainly relied with some con- 
fidence. He should certainly resist the 
Motion that J. E. Sparrowe should be 
discharged. 

Sir George Clerk contended, that it had 
been admitted, that Mr. Sparrowe was not 
charged with any acts of bribery; and the 
hon. Member for Derbyshire having agreed 
that two persons, against whom distinct 
acts of bribery had been proved, should be 
discharged, maintained that Mr. Sparrowe 
should be kept in custody simply because 
his (Mr. Gisbo:ne’s) impression on reading 
the evidence was, that he was morally 
guilty of bribery. This he considered was 
an unfair mode of proceeding, because he 
was prejudging a man on a charge on 
which he might hereafter be brought to 
trial. 

Mr. Montague Chapman observed, that 
the case of Mr. Sparrowe was very dif- 
ferent from the cases of which the House 
had already disposed. When before the 
Committee he had shown no disposition to 
give full evidence on the subject; and in 
his petition he had not expressed any 
readiness to come forward at a future time 
and give further testimony. 

Mr. Warburton was also of opinion that 
the case of Mr. Sparrowe and the remain- 
ing cases were very different from the cases 
already brought before the House. In the 
former, the charge was for absconding 
to avoid the Speaker’s warrant; and the 
persons so charged appeared before the 
Committee. Of the other parties, three 
never appeared before the Committee. 
The two avowed agents for the sitting 
members, of whom Mr. Sparrowe was one, 
and Mr. O'Malley aided and abetted the 
others in keeping out of the way, and 
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must be considered highly criminal for so 
doing. There was, therefore, a great dif- 
ference between the two cases which had 
been disposed of, and those which remained 
to be disposed of. 

Mr. Law expressed his hope, that what- 
ever conclusion the House might come to, 
it would not be founded on the argument 
of the hon. Member for Derbyshire. That 
hon. Member must have strange notions 
of what ought to be his conduct in a 
judicial capacity. The individual whose 
case the House was considering had been 
charged with bribery ; but the guilt of that 
offence had not been brought home to 
him, That being the case, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Derbyshire used this irresistible 
argument: “ I suspect a man of a crime 
which I cannot bring home to him; he 
has been convicted of one of a lighter 
description; although we cannot convict 
him of the first offence, let us, in punish- 
ing him for the second, recollect our sus- 
picions that he is guilty of the first.” The 
hon. Member for Westmeath had alleged 
as a reason for punishing Mr. Sparrowe, 
that he had not expressed in his petition 
any desire to afford further information 
in future. Now, Mr. Sparrowe had been 
twice examined before the Committee ; 
and, notwithstanding his conduct with re- 
spect to the Speaker’s warrant, there was 
nothing in his testimony which laid him 
open to suspicion in other respects. He 
(Mr. Law) was not aware that the Com- 
mittee had stated so; and, therefore, ac- 
customed as he was to Courts of Justice, 
and to the principles by which those 
Courts were guided, he could not allow 
suspicion in his mind to fill up the void 
which the absence of proof occasioned, 
but must in charity presume that Mr. 
Sparrowe was innocent. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Bridport had asserted that Mr. 
Sparrowe’s offence was a grave one, as he 
had abetted the others to abscond. But 
the hon. Gentleman ought to have stated 
what the nature of that abetting was. It 
consisted simply in a knowledge—a guilty 
knowledge, if the hon. Gentleman pleased 
—that it was the intention of those indi- 
viduals to abscond. Let the House con- 
sider what kind of guilt this absconding 
was. The guilt consisted in agreeing to 
withdraw, lest some future petition might 
be presented to some future Committee, 
and at some future period the warrant of 
the Speaker might be issued for their at- 
tendance. Now this was an offence which, 
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if committed, not by several persons in 
concert, but by only one person, would 
at law be no offence at all. The House 
had, however, determined that it was an 
offence, and he had too much respect for 
the House to question the propriety of its 
decision. He would, therefore, merely 
repeat that all that had been brought 
home to the individual whose case was 
under consideration was, that he had been 
guilty of knowing that the other parties 
intended to abscond; and he trusted, 
therefore, that no undue severity would 
be manifested towards him. 

Mr. Patrick M. Stewart said, that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had just 
sat down was mistaken with regard to the 
opinion of the Committee respecting Spar- 
rowe, who had been three times examined, 
and with whose information the Com- 
mittee were far from being satisfied. He 
wished the hon. and learned Member had 
applied his judicial mind to alter the im- 
pression which had been made on the 
Committee upon this subject. It appeared 
by Mr. Sparrowe’s statement, not that he 
had merely a bare knowledge, as the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had intimated, 
but that he had an intimate knowledge of 
the departure of Arthur Bott Cooke, 
and a knowledge of the departure of 
Pilgrim. In no way in his petition did 
Sparrowe offer to come forward and give 
further evidence on the subject. In his 
decided opinion, therefore, a better and 
more satisfactory petition ought to be pre- 
sented by the individual in question before 
he should be entitled to his discharge. 

Mr. Law, in explanation, observed, that 
Sparrowe, in his petition, stated, that in 
January last he had acted as agent, though 
without fee or reward, for the sitting Mem- 
bers, but that after the termination of the 
election he had acted, not as their agent, 
but only as their friend. 

Mr. Jervis did not think that the ex- 
planation of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man made the case at all better. Whether 
agent or friend, Sparrowe’s conduct in 
aiding and abetting individuals to keep 
out of the way, in order to avoid being 
served with the Speaker’s warrant, was 
equally culpable. But it was impossible 
to believe that he could have done that 
which he did merely as a friend. If any 
one thing tended more than another to 
show that the House was not in a con- 
dition to discharge Sparrowe, it was the 
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and learned Member; for he (Mr. Jarvis) 
was sure that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber would not have asserted that the indi- 
vidual in question answered satisfactorily 
to the Committee, if he had read the 
evidence. The hon. and learned Member 
for Chester here read an extract from the 
evidence, by which it appeared that after 
Mr. Sparrowe had repeatedly declared that 
he had no recollection that the purpose 
for which Cooke was sent out of the 
country had been discussed between him 
(Sparrowe) and Clipperton before Cooke 
left Ipswich, he said, in answer to a 
question if he did not believe that it was 
so discussed, that he believed it might be; 
immediately after which the following 
questions and answers occurred :—‘’ Do 
you not believe it was? When I say I 
believe it might be, I mean I believe it 
was ; but I do not recollect it.—Then, Sir, 
at the time that Cooke left Ipswich, you 
knew the purpose for which he was going 
abroad? Yes.” Was not such evidence 
as this a fair ground for opposing this 
person’s discharge? And how could it be 
asserted by any one that his answers were 
perfectly satisfactory to the Committee ? 

Mr. Law had only presumed that Mr, 
Sparrowe’s answers were satisfactory to 
the Committee, as the Committee had not 
stated that they were otherwise. 

Mr. Hume: To show that the Com- 
mittee had expressed dissatisfaction at the 
manner in which Sparrowe had conducted 
himself, he referred to a passage in the 
minutes of evidence, where it appeared 
that after two or three evasive answers, 
on being asked on his solemn oath, if he 
had the least doubt that Cooke committed 
bribery in Ipswich, Mr. Pollock objected 
to the question, and the Chairman said, 
“ The Committee are not satisfied with 
this ‘ not recollection,’ and ‘ not of his own 
knowledge.’ ” 

Mr. Plumire stated, that the evidence 
of Mr. Sparrowe made a very unfavour- 
able impression on the Committee. 

The House divided, on the Motion that 
Mr. Sparrowe be brought to the Bar and 
discharged. Ayes 127; Noes 168; ma- 
jority 41. 

Sir Broke Vere moved, that John Bond 
be reprimanded and discharged, 

Mr. Warburton thought this case worse 
than those of Dasent and Pilgrim, for they 
did give evidence before the Election Com- 
mittee, whereas the petitioner Bond had 
taken care to give none at all, 
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Sir G. Clerk said, that the former pe- 
tition presented by Mr. Bond explained 
why it was he had not been before the 
Committee. He left his home before any 
petition respecting the return had been 
presented to the House; but he returned 
on the 20th April, whilst the Committee 
were still sitting, and was known to be at 
home by all his neighbours : so that had 
it been thought necessary to have his 
evidence, he was ready to attend to any 
summons served upon him. On the 22nd 
April he had occasion to come to London, 
and in the coach with him was the hon. 
and learned Member for Ipswich (Mr. 
Wason). That hon. and learned Gentle- 
man asked him whether he was going to 
London to give evidence in obedience to 
the Speaker’s warrant; for that if he were, 
he could inform him that his attendance 
was unnecessary—that part of the case to 
which his evidence would relate being 
closed. It should be remembered, also, 
that Bond was not charged with bribery, 
but simply with evading the service of the 
Speaker’s warrant, and that he did so 
guiltily was by no means clearly estab- 
lished. At all events, his punishment had 
already been very severe; for being in a 
humble situation of life, he had been un- 
able to pay the gaol fees for private ac- 
commodation, and had been confined in 
the same ward with a felon who was 
under sentence of transportation for four- 
teen years. Surely the House would not 
allow him to remain longer in so painful 
a situation. 

Mr. Wason said, that since the right 
hon. Member tor Edinburghshire had had 
the indiscretion to make the statement 
the House had just heard, he (Mr. Wason) 
would inform the House of a circumstance 
connected with it which would not other- 
wise have passed his lips. During the 
whole of the proceedings, Mr. Clipperton, 
the agent of his opponents, had repeatedly 
said, that he should put the petitioners to 
every shilling of expense he could. Know- 
ing this, he (Mr. Wason), when he travelled 
up in the coach on the occasion alluded 
to with the agent Bond and Bristo (the 
Bailiff of the Borough), he began the con- 
versation by asking the Bailiff whether he 
was going to London with him, and his 
answer was, Yes, for that it was at the 
expense of the petitioners. He (Mr. 
Wason) endeavoured to show the injustice 
of this, as the witness had been examined 
on the first day; but the answer was, that 
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he had not been formally discharged, and 
should go, because it was at the expense 
of the petitioners against the return. He 
(Mr. Wason) then turned to Bond, and 
said, “ You, I hope, are not going to Lon- 
don at our expense, for the Committee 
has reported against you, and yourevidence 
will be immaterial.” This was all that 
passed, and fortunately there was a pro- 
fessional person present, besides the Bailiff 
and Bond, who heard the conversation. If 
the Question went to a division he should 
vote for the discharge of Mr. Bond. 

Sir Broke Vere said, that there was 
nothing in evidence against Bond, except 
that he had absented himself from home 
to evade the service of the Speaker’s 
order, for which offence he had been con- 
fined for a fortnight in Newgate, in the 
same ward with a convicted felon, from 
his inability to pay the gaol fees. Con- 
sidering the limited extent of his guilt, he 
thought this should be considered a sufli- 
cient punishment, and that the House 
should now temper justice with mercy. 

Mr. Patrick M. Stewart said, that if it 
had been thought necessary for other peti- 
tioners who had been examined before the 
Committee to give an assurance in their 
petitions that they were ready to give evi- 
dence on the subject, much more so was 
it necessary in the case of a man who had 
not been examined at all. The precedent 
so often referred to in the Cameltord case 
was again in point here. The petitioner there 
stated that he had been ill; that he had 
suffered greatly by his imprisonment; and 
that he should be ready to attend at any 
time with a full determination to give 
evidence. A similar pledge or offer should 
be exacted from Bond, Clamp, and Clip- 
perton before they were discharged. 

Sir George Clerk thought the parties 
referred to would give an assurance such 
as the hon, Gentleman mentioned when 
they came to the Bar. 

Mr. Hume wished it to be remembered 
that these three men came before them 
after the trial, in which their evidence 
might have been of value to the public, 
was over. They might, pethaps, have 
given important evidence relative to the 
bribery in which they were engaged, and 
they now came before the House for pardon 
without even professing willingness to 
make the communication, to avoid making 
which they committed the offence laid to 
their charge. He hoped, therefore, that 
the Motion would be withdrawn till Mon- 
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day, when the parties would be able to 
present another petition. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that what was put 
by his hon. Friend the Member for Mid- 
dlesex as supposition, was in his mind 
matter of certainty. Those men would 
not have been sent out of the way if they 
had not been able to explain something 
which the others could not. If Pilgrim 
alone had been able to state all the facts, 
he alone it would have been necessary to 
send away. The House could protect 
these persons against any ill consequences 
to themselves from the evidence they gave, 
and they ought not therefore to be dis- 
charged till they had disclosed the facts 
within their knowledge. 

Mr. Jervis said, that the submission of 
the other petitioners went the length of 
waiving the privilege of self-protection in 
the answers they gave. 

Sir George Clerk begged to observe, 
that there was no distinction between the 
present case and that first brought before 
the House. 

Lord John Russell thought, that the 
fact of Mr. Dasent having been examined 
before the Committee did make a dif- 
ference. He would not say what ulterior 
steps should be taken, but with regard to 
the Question before them, ifit came to the 
vote, he should be against now discharg- 
ing this person. 

Sir Broke Vere begged to be allowed 
to withdraw his Motion till Monday, 

Viscount Howick said, that betore the 
Motion was withdrawn be thought it right 
that a clear understanding should be come 
to with regard to the course they should 
hereafter pursue, in order that as little 
time as possible should be consumed in 
the discussion of this case. If, therefore, 
the hon, Baronet merely withdrew the 
Motion now for the purpose of making a 
similar Motion on Monday, he thought it 
would be more conducive to the con- 
venience of the House if the hon. Baronet 
would now move that Bond be brought to 
the Bar on Monday next. By this means 
they should be able then to decide, with- 
out a fresh debate, whether the time for 
discharging Bond had or had not arrived. 
For his own part he was not sufficiently 
acquainted with the case to have formed 
avery strong opinion respecting it; but 
as far as he could judge he was disposed 
to say that on Monday next Bond should 
be discharged. He drew a very decided 
distinction between this case and the 
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cases of those who were the agents and 
contrivers of the withdrawal of Bond and 
others. 

Mr. Aglionby said, that if the distinc- 
tion was so clear, he for one should be 
quite willing to spare the House the 
trouble of considering the case on Monday, 
by discharging the petitioner to-night. 
For the sake of keeping him in prison 
three or four-days, it was not worth while 
to postpone the matter. Indeed that 
course would only be justifiable upon the 
supposition that it might then be thought 
desirable to keep him in confinement 
a great length of time after. If, however, 
he was not now to be discharged, it was 
desirable that information should be given 
to the House, in a subsequent petition, 
respecting one or two points referred to 
in that now before the House. Indeed, 
upon one of these points it would be 
proper for the House, if it had the power, 
immediately to act, by making an order, 
which should relieve the petitioner imme- 
diately from what he considered a very 
great hardship. He stated in his petition, 
that he was confined in the same ward 
with a convicted felon. Now, if an order 
to change his place of confinement could 
not be made, he hoped the gaoler of New- 
gate would take notice that it was the 
general feeling of the}House that a person 
committed to his custody, even for the 
high offences of corrupting the purity of 
elections and violating the privileges of 
that House, should not be confined in the 
same cell with felons. He thonght this 
was the general feeling of the House. He 
said nothing about the different situations 
in life of the parties thus thrown together, 
but it must be quite clear that men such 
as Bond, Cooke, and Clamp ought not to 
be compelled to sleep in the same room 
with a person convicted of felony by a 
jury of his country, and lying in prison 
under a sentence of transportation. The 
other point to which he wished to call the 
attention of the House was this, that Bond 
stated in his petition that his health was 
impaired by his imprisonment. Now, if 
this was the fact—and it could be estab- 
lished on the testimony of any medical 
man-—it would go far with him to sup- 
port the Motion to have the petitioner 
discharged. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood hoped the House 
would discharge him that very night. 
The man had done wrong, but he had 
acknowledged his error, and had been 
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punished in a way which, he thought, 
fully satisfied the justice of the country. 
Indeed he might be inclined to say that 
the petitioner had already been too 
severely punished. It should be considered 
that he and his associates had been 
brought up under all the vices of the old 
system, without thinking hardly that what 
they did was criminal. He would repeat, 
that before the passing of the Reform Bill 
corruption at elections was hardly thought 
any crime at all. It was practised by the 
great Lords of the country, was scarcely 
ever punished by the Courts of Justice, 
and had not any criminality attached to 
it in the eyes of many. . 

Sir John Wrottesley wished the matter 
to be postponed, in order that he might 
have time to read at least a part of the 
voluminous evidence which had been laid 
before them respecting it. 

Mr. Patrick M. Stewart was sure that 
the House would agree with the noble 
Lord the Member for Northumberland on 
the expediency of shortening the discussion 
as much as possible; but the plan pro- 
posed by the noble Lord would not 
obviate the objection which many enter- 
tained to the discharge of the petitioners, 
on account of their never having been 
examined atall. What he would suggest, 
therefore, was this, that on Monday the 
petitioners might, if they thought fit, pre- 
sent other petitions, expressing their 
readiness, as the others had done, to 
attend at any time to give their fair and 
unreserved testimony to the House. That 
being done, the House might perhaps feel 
itself justified in applying to them a sen- 
tence similar to that which had been 
agreed to be passed upon the first peti- 
tioners who had been before them that 
night. 

Mr. Wilks said, that it appeared to him 
that all the House had now to do was to 
determine upon the petitions already on 
the Table. He should not think it dis- 
creet for the House to pledge itself directly 
or indirectly as to the future course of its 
proceedings. One great objection to the 
discharge of this petitioner, and of those 
who stood in the same situation with him, 
was, that they had not made those com- 
munications to the House which had been 
made by three of the petitioners, whom it 
had been agreed should be liberated after 
receiving a reprimand. — If, in any petition 
to be hereafter presented Mr. Bond and 
his associates should put themselves in a 
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situation different from that which they 
now occupied, and cleared away the dark. 
ness in which the House was now involved 
with respect to their conduct, the House 
would then be able to determine what 
measure of justice should be meted out to 
them. 

Mr. Williams Wynn said, he could not 
see what valid objection there was to 
allowing the Motion to be withdrawn, 
when all the hon. Mover wished to do 
was to bring it again before the House on 
Monday with fuller information, 

Motion by leave withdrawn. 

The Speaker wished to know whether 
it was the desire of the House that Mr. 
Pilgrim and Mr, Dasent should now be 
called to the Bar and be reprimanded ? 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson said, that he had 
given notice of his intention to move the 
House on behalf of Mr. O'Malley, whose 
case was essentially different from that of 
any of the other petitioners. In the first 
place, he was not at all concerned in the 
Ipswich election. 

The Speaker said, he had gathered the 
wish of the House to be, not to proceed 
further with these cases that night. 

Mr. Hume begged to make a suggestion 
to the hon. Member which might save him 
trouble. Mr. O’Malley’s petition was 
presented before he was sent to Newgate; 
and he believed it to be an invariable 
rule not to liberate any one from prison 
on a petition presented before his con- 
finement. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson said, that he 
was prepared to obviate that objection, 
for he had in his hand a second petition 
from Mr. O'Malley, which he would now 
beg to present. 

The petition was accordingly presented, 
read, and ordered to be printed, and to 
be taken into consideration on Monday 
next. 

Colonel Perceval then said, that before 
any further steps were taken in these pro- 
ceedings, he trusted to the courtesy of the 
House to be allowed to draw its attention 
to an occurrence which took place in the 
presence, he believed, of all whom he had 
now the honour of addressing. He did 
so, not for the purpose of directing any 
special attack against the hon, and learned 
Gentleman opposite, but that the House 
might draw a just conclusion from the 
circumstances of the case. When he, 
in the discharge of what he thought his 
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own knowledge, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite rose-— 

Mr. Aglionby rose to order. He un- 
derstood the Motion before the House to 
be that two individuals should be brought 
to the Bar to receive the judgment 
of the House. What possible foun- 
dation that could afford to the gallant 
Officer to bring forward another ques- 
tion, respecting another person not be- 
fore the House, and upon a matter 
which took place on a former night, he 
(Mr. Aglionby) was at a loss to con- 
ceive. 

Colonel Perceval again rose, but was 
received with loud cries of ‘ Chair.” 

The Speaker said, it certainly appeared 
to him that upon a simple Motion that 
two persons should be brought to the Bar 
of the House for the purpose of being 
discharged, it was extremely inconvenient, 
not to say irregular, to interpose any ob- 
servations upon a different and a separate 
subject. 

Colonel Perceval knew it to be his duty 
and it was always his inclination to pay 
the respect due tothe Chair. But he put 
it to the Speaker and to the House at 
large, whether it was the custom of Par- 
liament to refuse a Member an opportunity 
of explaining circumstances which, if left 
unexplained, might tend to lower his 
character in his place in that House. The 
hon. and gallant Officer was proceeding 
to make some further observations which 
the general confusion rendered inaudible. 
At length, 

Lord Jokn Russell interposed, observing, 
that he should be the last person in the 
House to deny the right (whatever the 
irregularity of the opportunity chosen 
might be) of any Member to rise for the 
purpose of giving an explanation upon a 
point in which his personal character was 
concerned ; but he would only put it to 
the discretion of the gallant Officer, 
whether he thought the present was an 
opportunity upon which the House was 
inclined to enter into the discussion of 
such a subject as that he was endeavour- 
ing to bring forward; and whether he 
would not deem it more advisable to avail 
himself of some other opportunity more 
in accordance with the orders of the 
House and more in accordance with the 
business before it. 

Colonel Perceval again rose, and was 
again received with cries of Order!” 
As he had before said, he felt it to be a 
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duty he owed to himself, inasmuch as 
that his character in respect of the truth 
of a statement made by him in that 
House had been impugned. He was 
ready to sit: but this much he must say— 
that this was the first time, in the whole 
course of his parliamentary experience, 
upon which he had ever known the 
courtesy of the House withheld from any 
Member who asked the House to hear 
him on a personal question. 

Lord John Russell thought that the 
hon. and gallant Officer, after the obser- 
vation he had just made, could not have 
heard a single word of what he (Lord John 
Russell) had stated. He (Lord John 
Russell) stated, that he should be the last 
man to refuse to any Member of the 
House an opportunity of making a state- 
ment upon a matter in which his personal 
character was concerned; but he asked 
the gallant Officer whether, upon reflect- 
ion, he did not think he might take a 
better opportunity than the present for 
making such a statement. He certainly 
had not the least intention, and did not 
express any intention of refusing the gal- 
lant Gentleman the ordinary courtesy of 
the House, or of depriving him of the op- 
portunity of making any statement he 
might deem necessary. He merely put it 
to the gallant Gentleman, as a matter for 
the exercise of his discretion—he did not 
ask the House to refuse to hear the gallant 
Gentleman. 

Colonel Perceval: If it be the wish of 
the House that I should not go into a 
statement which is necessary to the vin- 
dication of my own honour—{[cries of 
“ No, No!”|—The hon. and: learned Gen- 
tleman opposite, to come to the point at 
once 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose 
to order, He wished to call to} the atten- 
tion of the House the business upon which 
they were then engaged. They were dis- 
cussing the case of two individuals ad- 
judged by the House to have been guilty 
of an offence against its privileges. Now, 
if there was any occasion on which more 
than another the House, acting judicially, 
was bound to abstain from the discussion 
of any topic which might excite warm or 
angry feelings, surely it was upon such an 
occasion as the present, when the Speaker, 
as the organ of the House, was about to 
pronounce the opinion of the House with 
respect to the conduct of individuals who 
were upon the point of appearing at the 
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Bar. He did not wish to deprive the 
gallant Officer of an opportunity of mak- 
ing a statement in vindication of his own 
character; but he really thought that the 
present was one of the last occasions on 
which he should attempt to occupy the 
attention of the Flouse. 

Colonel Perceval said, that ifhe thought 
the statement he proposed to make would 
be attended with any effect, such as was 
surmised by the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just spoken, he (Colonel Perce- 
val) should be the last man to persist in 
making it. No person could be more re- 
luctant than he should be to say anything 
or to take any course that could tend to 
prejudice the House, or any individual 
Member of it, against the parties who 
were about to appear at the Bar. 

Messrs. Dasent and _ Pilgrim 
brought up to the Bar. 

The Speaker addressed them and said : 
—‘ John Bury Dasent and John Pilgrim, 
this House has found that you have been 
guilty of the crime of violating one of its 
most important and most valuable privi- 
leges, by absconding, for the purpose of 
avoiding the duty of giving that testimony 
which you were bound unquestionably to 
give, for the purpose of the due adminis- 
tration of justice. It must be unneces- 
sary to any class of persons in this coun- 
try to enlarge upon the importance of, at 
all times, yielding a prompt and willing 
obedience to those privileges which this 
House holds for the benefit of the people, 
and as their representatives. It must be, 
least of all, necessary to enlarge upon the 
nature of that offence to a gentleman 
whose professional habits and education 
must have made him more peculiarly ac- 
quainted with the nature of those obliga- 
tions which are imposed upon all classes 
to contribute to the furtherance of public 
justice. You have, however, both of you, 
made that atonement which is in your 
power, by an expression of your sorrow 
and your contrition for the offence of 
which you have been guilty. This House 
has taken your petitions into its favour- 
able consideration; it has dealt with you 
with all the mildness consistent with their 
sense of justice, and J] have now to ac- 
quaint you that you are discharged, upon 
the payment of your fees.” 

Messrs. Dasent and Pilgrim withdrew. 

Lord John Russell moved that the re- 
primand be entered on the Journals, 


Ordered, 
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Case or Mr. Hupson.] Colonel 
Perceval rose and said, if he could now 
prevail on the House to lend him its 
attention for a few moments, he should 
endeavour to show that he was not deserv- 
ing of that severe censure which the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin had re- 
cently endeavoured to cast on him, as 
well by the imputation of a discovered 
suppression of truth, as by the severe 
manner in which the denunciation was 
delivered. On the occasion referred to, 
his astonishment was indescribable when 
he heard the hon. and learned Gentleman 
get up and tax him with having withheld 
what he (Mr. O'Connell) stated to be a 
fact, and in relation to which he, in his 
utter astonishment, declared that if it were 
a fact, as the learned Gentleman declared 
it to be, that was the first time he had 
ever heard of it. The hon. and learned 
Member charged him with the conceal- 
ment of what he called a fact, namely, 
that Mr. Hudson had had bills of indict- 
ment sent up against him before a Dublin 
Grand Jury, whose political bias was well 
known to be in accordance with his own 
views, and, added the learned Gentleman, 
“‘ what will the House think when I tell 
them, that Mr. Hudson was acquitted by 
a Grand Jury such as those described ? 
That all the witnesses who had given their 
evidence before the Committee in London, 
and who were believed where they were 
not known, when they were sent back to 
Dublin, where their characters were 
known—the wretches! were disbelieved 
even by an Orange Grand Jury.” Those 
were the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
words. On hearing them his astonish- 
ment was so great, that he began to doubt 
his own recollection. He had felt aston- 
ished at the time that Mr. Hudson should 
not have been brought before the public 
after the Report of the Committee, and 
therefore the House might judge of his 
surprise when the hon, and learned Gentle- 
man brought forward a detailed statement 
on the subject with all the solemnity which 
he was in the habit of drawing on in that 
House. He was now prepared to prove that 
the very reverse of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s statement was throughout and 
in all parts correct. There were no bills of 
indictment whatever sent up against Mr. 
Hudson before a Grand Jury of the city 
or of the county of Dublin. In fact, there 
was no prosecution whatever instituted 
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proceedings of any Committee of that 
House. No witnesses were examined or 
discredited in the case by the Dublin 
Grand Jury. What must now be the 
feelings of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man when the hon. Member recollected 
how he had endeavoured to put him down 
on the occasion. Some hon. Members, 
but not many, on the other side of the 
House had interrupted him with excla- 
mations and sneers—the hon. Member for 
Staffordshire was one—and indeed he was 
not much surprised at the circumstance, 
after the solemn accusation of the hon. 
and learned Member, charging him with 
having been guilty of a suppressio veri. 
Now, in respect of every statement made 
with regard to Mr. Hudson, he held in his 
hand certificates from the proper officers 
which completely settled the question, but 
which he did not know whether he was at 
liberty to read, as they were not on the 
Table of the House. One of the papers 
came from the Clerk of the Peace of the 
city of Dublin, and the other from Mr. 
Bourne, Deputy Clerk of the Crown for 
the county. These documents stated, that 
search having been made among the Pleas 
of the Crown in both city and county, it 
appeared that there were not any bills of 
indictment for bribery, or any other 
offence, arising out of the Dublin Election 
of 1831, preferred against Mr. Hudson. 
The certificates were dated the 18th June, 
1835, and authenticated by the signatures 
of the parties. He now felt that so far as 
the detailed statements and assertions of 
the hon. and learned Member went, and 
inasmuch as they imputed to him the 
guilt of a suppressio veri, he had given 
satisfactory proof that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s declarations were 
unfounded, and that he had not suppressed 
the truth. The whole statement of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, as far as 
regarded Mr. Hudson, fell to the ground, 
and was not sustained by fact. When 
the hon. and learned Member was en- 
deavouring to bring the feelings of the 
House to bear against him—and if he had 
been guilty of the offence laid to his 
charge well and justly should he have 
merited its indignation—the hon. and 
learned Gentleman stated, that he owed 
Mr. Hudson no compliment, for he had 
refused to act as counsel for him at the 
Dublin election. That was the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s statement. Without 
any application on his part he had _re- 
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ceived a letter from Mr. Edward Maguire, 
an agent of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s opponents at the Dublin election, 
stating that the writer had observed Mr. 
O’Connell was reported to have said, that 
he was a gratuitous defender of Mr. Hud- 
son, who had not behaved well to him, as 
he had refused to be one of his counsel at 
the last Dublin election.—[Mr.O’ Connell : 
No; at the commission on the Dublin 
election.|—Be it so. ‘The writer went on 
to say, that his situation as agent at the 
late Dublin election enabled him to state, 
that Mr. Hudson did act as one of Mr. 
O’Connell’s counsel at that election ; and 
in further illustration—said Mr. Maguire 
—of this gratuitous defence, which was a 
genuine guid pro quo, it may be as well to 
add, that at the present inquiry before the 
Commissioners in Dublin, Mr. Hudson did 
also appear as counsel for Mr. O’Connell, 
and, by a strange coincidence, on the day 
after Mr. O’Connell himself ceased to 
attend. The concluding paragraph of the 
letter stated —‘‘ Should these facts bear 
Mr. O’Connell out in his denial of any 
connexion with the gentleman in question, 
they will be useless, but if not, you are at 
liberty to use them as you think proper.” 
He was not aware that he had ever seen 
the gentleman who wrote this letter; he 
certainly had no acquaintance whatever 
with him, but he felt obliged to the writer 
for sending him the information without 
any application on his part. The letter 
did him no service in his defence against 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s charge, 
but it must have this effect at all events— 
tomake hon. Members pause before they be- 
lieved altogether that the hon, and learned 
Gentleman was not labouring under some 
mistake when he said he had no connexion 
with Hudson, that gentleman having re- 
fused to act as counsel for him. Whether 
Mr. Hudson refused or not, it appeared 
he did, and does act as counsel for the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. He had 
stated the facts of the case as far as re- 
garded himself—he had shown that he 
was not guilty of suppressing the truth, 
or of making use of information in his pos- 
session against Mr. Hudson, while he re- 
fused that individual the benefit of excul- 
patory information, of which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman assumed him tobe cog- 
nizant. The House would decide between 
the hon. and learned Gentleman and him- 
self, which had adhered to truth, and 
which had not. 
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Mr. O’Connell said, that the hon. and 
gallant Member’s speech looked very like 
an aspersion on the characters of others— 
it certainly could not be called a defence 
of his own, for the alleged attack had 
never been made. He had said on the 
occasion referred to, and said distinctly, 
that he hoped and believed the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo was ignorant of the circum- 
stance of an indictment having been pre- 
ferred and ignored, and he certainly did 
not accuse the hon. Gentleman of wilfully 
suppressing any fact. At the same time, 
after the hon. Member’s statement to- 
night, he was not sure that he was not 
called on to say, that he thought Mr. 
Hudson ill-treated by the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman in keeping from the House 
even now, the real facts of the case; and 
further, that some members of Mr. Hud- 
son’s own profession ought to have been 
more candid than they were with respect 
to the transaction. He did speak of an 
indictment having been preferred before a 
favourable Grand Jury—he did state that 
witnesses were examined, and that the Bill 
was ignored. He stated that he believed 
that Mr. Hudson was by name included in 
the Bill. But, before going further on 
this point, he had to fight the hon. and 
gallant Member in a sort of bye battle ; it 
was true he had also stated, that he had 
reason to be displeased with Mr. Hudson, 
for although the Committee which acted 
for him had sent Mr. Hudson one day to 
argue a point, yet he stated, and truly, 
that Mr. Hudson refused to appear before 
the Commission. This was perfectly true. 
He had endeavoured to prevail on Mr. 
Hudson to attend the Commission for him, 
but he totally refused to do so. The day 
after he left town, a Mr. Hutton—not Mr. 
Hudson—did attend the Commission, and 
had attended it ever since as his counsel. 
—-[Colonel Perceval: Mr. Maguire says 
Mr. Hudson attended.]-—-Mr. Maguire was 
mistaken. Mr, Hutton had attended every 
day, and was his retained, feed counsel— 
the only counsel that received a shilling 
from him—and Mr. Hutton was going on 
in his attendance. He now came back to 
the indictments. Let the House recollect 
the phillipic which the hon. and gallant 
Member, himself so sensitive, delivered 
against a young man rising in his profes- 
sion, and the odium he had endeavoured 
to excite against Mr. Hudson. The hon. 
Gentleman said, that Mr. Hudson was the 


law adviser of the Castle; he was no such 
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thing; he acted as an assistant to the 
Attorney-General, and issued his cases, 
but was not in any way connected with 
the Government. The present was a 
second attempt to blacken the character 
of Mr. Hudson. He should be able to 
defeat it. He could refer to some docu- 
ments on the subject; and if the hon. 
Gentleman had condescended to inform 
him of the course he was about to take to- 
night, he would have been provided with 
more. He thought the hon. and gallant 
Member would get no great credit from 
his second exhibition. How did the case 
really stand? The House ordered the At- 
torney-General of the day to prosecute 
certain parties against whom the Com- 
mittee on the Dublin election of 1831 re- 
ported; there was a division on the sub- 
ject, and he (Mr. O’Connell) voted for the 
prosecution. No great intimacy subsisted 
between him and the then Attorney-Gene- 
ral, who had been kind enough to prose- 
cute himself. He found that the prose- 
cution took place, not in 1831 (to which 
the hon. Gentleman’s certificates were 
confined), but in January, 1832, when 
bills were preferred against eight or ten 
individuals, and prepared against the rest 
of the parties. Of course bills were sent 
up in the case of the persons against whom 
there was the strongest evidence; he could 
mention their names: — They were T. 
Gallagher, H. W. Sharman, W. Kert- 
Jand, W. Hincks, R. Hitchcock, and T. 
Kennedy. Six witnesses who had been 
examined by the Committee, were sent 
before the Grand Jury, and there were 
eight other witnesses. He had the cer- 
tificate of the same Mr. Bourne as the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman had quoted, and 
it authenticated the facts which he now 
stated. Bills against Mr. Hudson, Mr. 
Murphy, and others, were prepared, and 
would have gone up to the Grand Jury, if 
those already preferred had been found. 
The Grand Jury examined the witnesses, 
and upon their testimony ignored the 
bills. Who was the foreman of the Grand 
Jury that thus ignored the bills? Sir 
Robert Shaw, father of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite. Would the hon. and 
gallant Member tell him that Mr. Black- 
burne, the Attorney-General, did not do 
his duty, and send up the strongest case 
to the Grand Jury first. If he kept back 
a Strong case, and sent up a weak one, 
Mr. Blackburne deserved to be impeached, 
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tary for Ireland at the time, was scarcely 
less culpable, but the thing was impossi- 
ble; of course the strongest case was sent 
to the Grand Jury in the first instance, 
He was here the advocate of the noble 
Lord. He repeated that the bills were 
ignored. He was sorry that he had not by 
him at present, letters descriptive of the 
feeling that manifested itself in court on 
the occasion, and the general congratula- 
tions received by Mr. Hudson, whom he 
believed to have been included in the bills 
of indictment, as in point of fact he was 
substantially, though not by name. Was 
that all? Here was a curious fact; the 
bills were thrown out on the 9th January, 
and a Dublin harmonic society, of which 
Mr. Hudson was secretary, took advantage 
of the circumstance to invite that gentle- 
man to dinner. The Lord Mayor presided 
at the entertainment, the Duke of Leinster 
was on his right hand, the Attorney-Gene- 
ral on his left, and Mr. Hudson’s health 
was given by the Attorney-General. 
He (Mr. O'Connell) had the learned 
gentleman’s speech on the occasion. 
Where, then, did you find Mr. Hudson on 
the 2nd of February, about three weeks 
after the prosecution ? At a dinner toasted 
and feasted, and feasted and toasted by 
the Attorney-General who had preferred 
the bills. He did not charge the hon. 
and gallant Member with a suppression of 
the truth; on the contrary, he distinctly 
said he hoped the hon. Member was igno- 
rant of the facts. He now asked, did the 
hon. Gentleman never hear of any bills 
being preferred for matter in his speech on 
a former occasion, nor in his speech to- 
night had he mentioned it. Be that as it 
might, he gave the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman joy on his second attack on Mr. 
Hudson. Had the hon. Gentleman, who 
had so much feeling for himself, no feeling 
for Mr. Hudson, a young man, struggling 
in {his profession, with the world before 
him? He might here observe, that gen- 
tlemen like Mr. Hudson had great diffi- 
culties to contend with. There was in- 
finitely more rancour exhibited in Ireland 
against Protestant barristers of liberal 
opinions than existed even in the case of 
Catholic agitators. It would have been 
candid in the hon. and gallant Member if 
he had said that bills of indictment were 
sent up against several individuals, though 
not against Mr. Hudson; but even now 
the hon. and gallant Member kept back 





and the noble Lord, who was the Secre- 
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and ignored. The hon. Member accused 
him of making insinuations against his 
character. He insinuated nothing, but he 
thought that the hon. Gentleman was far 
from having vindicated himself. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman here quoted a 
letter from Mr. Sergeant Woulfe, to show 
that the strongest cases had been selected 
for prosecution in the first instance, and 
that the bills having been ignored in those 
cases, it would have been absurd to have 
proceeded with others which were weaker. 
He then recapitulated the circumstances 
of the ignoring of the bills, and asked 
whether he was wrong, having heard the 
shout of congratulation, and finding Mr. 
Hudson toasted and feasted by the Attor- 
ney-General shortly after the failure of the 
prosecution—was he not justified in sup- 
posing that the prosecution included that 
gentleman, as substantially it did, and had 
entirely failed ? Was the hon. and gallant 
Officer asleep? Did not he and his friends 
look with a vigilant eye, to see that the 
orders of the House of Commons had been 
carried into effect, and that the prosecution 
was urged as far as it would go? He 
should have been much more accurate in 
his particulars if he had been prepared on 
the subject ; still, however, he thought his 
statement was substantially borne out by 
facts. He must repeat that he thought it 
rather unfeeling, on the part of the hon. 
and gallant Officer, to keep back the fact 
of indictments, having been preferred, al- 
though not against Mr. Hudson, yet 
against other parties with reference to 
whom the evidence was stronger. He 
would now leave the matter in the hands 
of the House; he trusted that his vindica- 
tion of Mr. Hudson had been complete, 
and that the character of that gentleman 
remained without stain. 

[Mr. Shaw rose, and was about to ad- 
dress the House, when an hon. Member 
on the Opposition side suggested that the 
House should now proceed with the busi- 
ness upon the paper. ] 

Mr. Ward rose to order. The House 
had, in courtesy to the hon. and gallant 
Member for Sligo, allowed him to vindi- 
cate himself from a personal charge, and, 
naturally enough, had afterwards listened 
to the explanation of the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin. He submitted, how- 
ever, that as there was now no question 
before the House, the right hon. Gentleman 
was out of order in addressing it. 

The Speaker said, that an opportunity 
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having been afforded to the hon. and gallant 
Member for Sligo, to make the observa- 
tions which he felt it necessary to offer to 
the House, and the hon. and _ learned 
Member for Dublin having been heard in 
reply, it certainly would be inconvenient 
to continue the conversation. At the same 
time, as he understood the right hon. 
Gentleman wished merely to state a fact, 
the House would, perhaps, indulge hin 
with a hearing. 

Mr. Shaw said, that the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin had charged 
him with having, when the subject was 
last before the House, suppressed a fact of 
which he (Mr. Shaw) was cognizant. Now, 
upon that occasion he, speaking not posi- 
tively, but to the best of his belief, made a 
statement of facts which had, from the 
explanation given that night, turned out 
to be precisely accurate. After the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin charged his 
hon, and gallant Friend with the suppres- 
sion of the fact that Mr. Hudson had been 
indicted, and that the indictment had 
failed, he (Mr. Shaw) stood up and stated 
that he believed bills had been preferred 
against some of the parties, but that no 
bill had been presented against Mr. Hud- 
son; and such turned out to be the fact. 
Now, as to the reason why no Dill was 
preferred against Mr. Hudson, he wished 
to say nothing that could operate injuri- 
ously to that gentleman, and, therefore, 
would speak with the utmost delicacy ; 
but the fact was, that the Government of 
that day was favourably disposed towards 
the unseated Members in whose interest 
Mr. Hudson had acted; and, as those who 
were considered the Representatives of the 
opposite party felt no desire to prosecute, 
the matter was allowed to drop. The 
circumstance of Mr. Hudson having 
escaped prosecution, did not, however, 
fail to attract considerable attention, and 
he was frequently requested to bring the 
subject under the notice of the House, but 
he had uniformly refused todo so, The 
general understanding was, that as re- 
garded Mr. Hudson, the matter was allowed 
to drop by the Government, and the less 
the subject was pressed, as regarded Mr. 
Hudson, the better. With respect to the 
names of Hutton and Hudson— 

Sir John Hobhouse rose to order. The 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to intimate, 
that he had something to say in his own 
vindication, and upon that ground the 
House had listened to him. The right 
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hon. Gentleman was now proceeding 
further, and by saying, that the less this 
matter was pressed, the better it would be 
for Mr. Hudson, he would call up other 
hon. Members to reply to that insinuation. 
The House had already granted sufficient 
indulgence to the right hon, Gentleman ; 
and if he persevered, the consequence 
would be that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber on his right (Mr. O’Connell) would 
claim to make a reply, and thus the im- 
portant Motion that was about to be 
brought on would be interrupted. 
Subject dropped. 


Tirnes—(IrELanpb).] The Order of 
the Day was read for calling the attention 
of the House to the Irish Tithe Question ; 
and on the Motion of Lord Morpeth, the 
following Resolutions of the 7th of April 
were read :— 

“That any surplus revenue of the 
present Church Establishment in Ireland, 
not required for the spiritual care of its 
members be applied to the moral and 
religious education of all classes of the 
people, without distinction of religious 
persuasion, providing for the resumption 
of such surplus, or of any such part of it 
as may be required by an increase in the 
number of the members of the Established 
Church, 

“That it is the opinion of this House, 
that no measure upon tithes in Ireland 
can lead to a satisfactory and final ad- 
justment which does not embody the 
principle contained in the foregoing Re- 
solutions.” 

Lord Morpeth: It may well be conceded 
to me, in rising to bring forward a Mo- 
tion, professing to have for its object the 
settlement of Irish Tithes, and the future 
regulation of the Irish Church Establish- 
ment, that to bespeak the usual, and 
more than usual, indulgence and forbear- 
ance of the House is not to use mere 
words of course, or to preface my speech 
with an unmeaning common-place. For, 
when I recall, and when the House re- 
members, in the first place, the inherent 
difficulties and complexities of the subject 
itself, the numerous experiments through 
which it has wandered, and the various 
aspects which it has, from time to time, 
assumed, when we consider, further, the 
industry, the perseverance, and the ability, 
which have, from so many quarters, been 
sucessively brought to bear upon it, but 
which, great and laudable as they have 
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been, have all, hitherto, successively failed 
in accomplishing at least the main part 
of the object at which they all have aimed 
—the satisfactory and final adjustment of 
the Question at issue—well may I find 
my present endeavour arduous, and the 
prospect it presents to me almost appal- 
ling. 

I know, indeed, that as I have assumed 
the responsibility of taking the important 
office which I now have the honour to 
hold, I have almost put myself out of 
condition to plead that at a time when it 
had necessarily accumulated considerable 
arrears, I found myself with but very inade- 
quate means of preparation, called upon at 
once to grapple with perhaps the most diffi- 
cult question of state policy that ever pre- 
sented itself, and upon which I have not ever 
happened previously to take any material 
part. There is indeed one consideration 
that alone tends to lighten this pressure of 
difficulty, which I gather from all retro- 
spect of the subject, and this is, that for 
the first time, it devolves upon me to sug- 
gest a solution of the Tithe Question, ac- 
companied by the assertion of a principle 
based, as it seems to me, on grounds of 
most just policy, of most honest concilia- 
tion, —— such as I believe to be almost 
indispensable to reconcile the parties con- 
cerned—in other words the nation at large 
—to the embarrassments and sacrifices 
which any settlement must in some de- 
gree entail. At all events although the 
view which I myself take, and which I am 
thus the humble organ of submitting to 
the House on this momentous topic, can- 
not fail to encounter very decided—in 
many quarters very conscientious — in 
some, perhaps, very vehement, oppo- 
sition; still I may venture to hope that 
my very abstinence from the discussions 
which have marked the previous progress 
of the question may back my request that 
it should now be received with all possible 
calmness and temper, and that I may 
allow myself to think that with all its 
difficulties, I inherit none of its ani- 
mosities, 

With respect to the form of my pro- 
ceeding, after the best consideration | 
have been able to bestow upon it, and 
some consultation with those whose opin- 
ions are entitled to have weight in the 
matter, I have felt myself warranted in 
moving for leave to bring in a Bill, with- 
out previously going into a Committee of 
the whole House. 
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The Motion of which I have given 
notice, as may be collected from its 
terms, embraces two leading heads—the 
settlement of the Tithe Question, and 
the future regulation of the Irish Church 
Establishment. With respect, first, to the 
settlement of the Tithe Question, I think 


that the precedent of the Tithe Compo- 
sition Act, introduced in 1823, by the, 


right hon. Member for the University of 


Cambridge, and of the Bill for the Com- | 


mutation of English Tithes, introduced 


by Lord Althorp in 1833, are sufficient 


to justify me in pursuing a similar course. 
There are, however, one or two regulations 
which I shall propose ultimately to em- 


body in the Bill, for which I must ask 


the sanction of a Committee of the whole 
House previously to introducing them in 
the Committee on the Bill. With respect 
to the second head—the future regulation 


of the Irish Church Establishment, and | 


its revenues—I have thought that the 
Resolutions moved in this Session by my 


noble Friend, the Secretary of State for 


the Home Department, and adopted by 


the House, which, with this view, have | 


been read to-night at the Table will fur- 
nish adequate authority for the proposition 
which I intend to submit. 

The subject has been so much and so 
recently before the House, that a very 
brief statement indeed will be sufficient 
to explain to hon. Members the position 
which it at present occupies; as I pro- 
ceed, too, to state the particulars of the 
Measure which | am about to introduce, 
and thus, necessarily, as it were, to put 
them into some sort, not so much of con- 
trast as comparison, with the particulars 
of the two previous Measures, the one in- 
troduced by Mr. Littleton, and after un- 
dergoing considerable alterations, finally 
sent up to the House of Lords in the 
late Parliament; the other announced by 
the right hon. and gallant Member for 
Launceston in the present, I find, that 
notwithstanding all that warmth of dis- 
cussion and heat of feeling which have 
arisen, there is so much real similarity 
and agreement in all the propositions that 
come before the House, that the chief 
part of this branch of my subject will 


be pretty nearly achieved by marking such | 
prominent points of difference as do occur | 


while I go on. It would hardly be neces- 
sary to inform any person who had given 
any portion of his attention to these topics, 
that the composition for tithe in Ireland, 
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‘which, under the Act of Mr. Goulburn, 
| was voluntary, temporary, and renewable, 
was made, under the Act of Lord Stanley, 
| compulsory and perpetual, subject only to 
a periodical re-valuation according to the 
price of corn. This composition is now 
| complete and fixed, or, in the technical 
phrase, applotted, upon every piece of 
land liable to the payment of tithe, Eccle- 
siastical or lay, in Ireland. The amount 
of the whole composition, according to the 
latest returns which have been made out, 
is, I believe, 665,0001., of which 555,0002, 
is for Ecclesiastical, 110,000/. for lay tithe. 
Now the opening proposition of this Mea- 
sure is that in which both the previous 
Measures—the Bills of both Governments, 
as well as the opinion of every person wiio 
has spoken written, or thought, upon the 
subject, have uniformly concurred—that 
/composition for tithe throughout Ireland 
should wholly cease and determine. The 
reasons which make this an Act not so 
much of expedient as of necessary policy, 
are so obvious in themselves and have re- 
ceived such copious illustration both from 
all that has been said within these walls, 
_and from all that has been done, and is 
doing, without them, that I feel it would 
| be worse than superfluous to add another 
_word on this part of the subject. But be- 
| fore we arrive at a proper provision tor the 
future, there comes across us that which 
is not the least difficult and thorny branch 
|of the whole matter—the chapter of ar- 
rears. What isthe state of the arrears ? 
It will be in the recollection of the House 
that the liberality of a former Parliament 
granted the sum of 1,000,000/. subject to 
the understanding that it was to be re- 
paid, for payment of the tithes due for 
the year 1833, and for the outstanding 
arrears of tithes for the years 1832 and 
1831. Of this sum, I understand that 
about 637,0001. has already been ad- 
vanced. But the whole million, was thus 
appropriated to the temporary relief of the 
tithe-owners, and every one who chose to 
apply for it received his portion, subject 
to a prescribed deduction. Those who 
did not choose to avail themselves of it 
were left to the ordinary legal modes of 
recovery; in aid of which the use of the 
civil and military force was never with- 
held, and was sometimes applied with very 
| unfortunate effect. The Bill sent up to 
the House of Lords last year, allowed the 
| yet unexpended residue of the million to 
/meet the then remaining amount of ar- 
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rears, and it enacted the repayment of the 
whole advances actually made under the 
Million Act by instalments, and on and 
after the Ist of November, 1835, for five 
successive years from the landlords, in ad- 
dition to the yearly amount of rent charge 
to which, by that Bill, they were to be- 
come subject. The loss of that Bill brings 
a new feature into the case—the arrears 
of tithe for the year 1834, which, I much 
apprehend, include a large proportion of 
the whole amount payable. With what 
provisions the right hon. and gallant 
Member opposite was prepared to meet 
the arrears I am not able accurately to 
pronounce, as, by no fault, undoubtedly, 
of his (that responsibility rests elsewhere), 
he had not the opportunity of introducing 
his Bill. I collect from his statement that 
he intended to apply the unappropriated 
residue of the million to the payment of 
the arrears of 1834; I do not remember 
or find that he took notice of any previous 
arrears, and he expressed his apprehen- 
sion, which I believe to be too well founded 
in fact, that for the arrears of 1834 alone, 
the sum in question would be greatly in- 
adequate. The right hon. Gentleman also 
intended to remit the quinquennial instal- 
ments of the sums advanced upon the 
Million Act. Now with the arrears of 
1831, 1832, and 1833, we do not propose 
to interfere. The means of relief were 
tendered to the acceptance of the tithe- 
owners—the legal modes of recovery were 
at their disposal—we, therefore, think it 
fair to leave them to the consequences of 
their own option. But, at the same time, 
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tarily undertaken to pay to the clergy 


been thus undertaken for. 





in equal fairness, we do not think our- 
selves warranted to. interrupt any suits 


now pending, however desirable we must | 
were it in our power, to re- | 
move at once, and for ever, every vestige | 
of those ancient grounds of irritation and | 


consider it, 


collision. How then do wé meet the ar- 


rears of 1834, which rest on very different | 
| advance. 


grounds, inasmuch, as in the first place, 
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the tithe accruing to them, subject to a 
bonus of fifteen per cent. I believe 
102,0877. of the composition for tithe have 
Those land- 
lords, so undertaking, we keep to the ob- 
servance of their own liability. Will it be 
said, that we are acting unfairly towards 
them in giving an advantage over them to 
those who have not taken any step to dis- 
charge their liabilities? It is true that 
we wish to exempt, both prospectively and 
retrospectively, the occupying tenant from 
all future payment of tithe; but we em- 
power the Privy Council to levy any ar- 
rears which have become due from the 
year 1834, from those persons who have 
permanent estates in the land, upon whom 
the liability had already, by law, devolved. 
We calculate the amount thus to be re- 
covered will be between sixty and seventy 
thousand pounds. Hence, while in this 
respect we do so far connive at a non- 
fulfilment of legal engagements in the 
person of the occupying tenant, yet, in 
the instance of the generally wealthier and 
more solvent, proprietor, (who is more 
likely, too, to be a Protestant) we at least 
give no preference to those who have not 
discharged their legal obligations, over 
those who have either obeyed, or have 
undertaken to obey, the law. For any 
remainder of the arrears of 1834, which 
these provisions may fail to satisfy, we 
shall ask leave to employ such portions as 
may be necessary of the residue of the 
million; and, following the example of 
the right hon. and gallant Member, we 
shall endeavour to obtain the sanction of 
a Committee of the whole House for the 
remission of the instalments of the sums 
advanced under the Million Act. I do 
not pretend wholly to justify this course. 
The repayment of the sum was certainly 
promised, and, I feel assured, as certainly 
contemplated by those who proposed its 
But after, what every day tends 





no relief has been proffered, and, in the | to convince me more and more was the 
next, one branch of the Legislature had | unfortunate rejection of the Tithe Bill of 
gone beyond merely talking of the ex- | last year—after the admission made in 
tinction of tithes, and had enacted the | the House of Lords, even before that re- 
final determination of all Tithe Composi- | jection, by Lord Melbourne, then Prime 
tions? To meet the arrears, then, of | Minister, of the slight chance he foresaw 
1834, which we subject to a deduction of | of the sum being actually repaid—after 
twenty-five per cent, we find for it, that | the positive announcement of the right 
in many parts of Ireland, especially in the | hon, and gallant Gentleman, then Secre- 
northern and more Protestant districts, | | tary for Ireland, that he intended to pro- 
several landlords, under the provision of | pose the absolute remission of the repay- 
Stanley’s Act, have of themselves volun-|ment—I believe that almost every one 
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has begun to be convinced that this million 
has, in fact, long been gone past recovery ; 
that it is wholly out of the question to re- 
cover it from, still in a great measure, I 
fear, a destitute and impoverished clergy, 
except by involving them, and co-opera- 
ting with them, in those means of military 
interference, and sanguinary collision, 
which, besides all their graver consequences, 
have already signalized their unfitness 
for their immediate object by levying 
the amount of 12,0002. at the cost of 
28,000/. But it has been contended by 
many who sit on the same side of the 
House with myself, that they were not 
prepared to consent to so large a free gift 
on the part of this country, to relieve the 
embarrassments of the Irish clergy, or to 
prop up the tottering condition of the 


Irish Church, without receiving, as an | 


equivalent, such an alteration in the ap- 


prepriation of its future disposable funds, | 


as might be more consistent with the jus- 
tice of the case; more congenial with the 


feelings of the country; more conducive | 


to the real object of any settlement—the 
maintenance of civil and religious peace. 
Such an altered appropriation we propose 
to engraft on our Bill; and on the strength 
of this we now come forward and appeal 


to the generosity of the Representatives of | 
the empire at large for confirming this | 


preliminary grant, in order that we may 


not only adjust the pressing exigencies of | 
the case, but address ourselves with more | 
; not brought on them, still less deserved, 
| by any demerits of their own (in most 


facility and freedom to the remedial ar- 
rangements which follow, 

Having thus dealt with all that apper- 
tains to the past, I now arrive at our pro- 
posed arrangements for the future. In 
common with the Bill of the Government 
of last year, and the proposal of the late 
Government of this year, we convert the 
present composition for tithe into an an- 
nual rent-charge, payable, as in the pre- 
vious cases, by the owner of the first estate 
of inheritance, or other equivalent estate 
to be defined in the Bill, equal, in the 
present case, to seven-tenths of the amount 
of composition, or 70/. in every 100/. The 
proposal of the late Government made the 
rent charge equal to three-fourths, or 75/. 
in the 1002. I need not apologize to the 
Irish landowners, at least, for the diminu- 
tion. The Bill of last year made the 
rent-charge equal only to three-fifths, 
or 601. in the 100/.; but then it charged 
seventeen and a-half per cent first, 
on the Consolidated Fund, then on 
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the Perpetuity Purchase Fund, and 
made no remission of the million. The 
landlord will, of course, concede the 
amount of this bonus to all the inter- 
mediate tenants down to the occupier of 
the land. He will be entitled to recover, 
as so much additional rent, from the lease- 
holder under him, the amount, and not 
more than the amount, of the rent-charge 
fixed upon himself. But though we make 
the rent-charge payable by the landowner 
70/. instead of 75/. per cent as proposed 
by the late Government, we do not quite 
mulct the existing clerical incumbent in 
the same degree; we charge the cost of 
collection, which we rate at sixpence in 
the pound, on the tithe-owner, inasmuch 
as we transfer from him all its risk and 
trouble. The net amount, therefore, which 
would naturally fall to the tithe-owner, 
under the arrangement which I have 
stated, would be O8/. 5s. on every 1002. 
of composition. But we think that here 
it is allowable to make a distinction be- 
tween not only the future and existing 
clerical incumbent, but also between the 
lay tithe-owner, who has no duties to 
perform in return, and generally has other 
sources of income, and the clergy now in 
possession, who have, or are assumed to 
have, duties exceeding all others in im- 
portance to discharge; and who are but 


'in too many cases, from the circumstances 


of the few last years, reduced at this period 
to a state of severe distress and privation, 


instances I believe it is quite the reverse), 
but by that oblique retribution which 
generally, sooner or later, involves ia the 
penalties of a vicious system, even its 
most unoflending instraments. We, there- 
fore, allow to all existing clerical incum- 
bents five per cent more on the compo- 
sition, which comes to 73/, 5s. on every 
1002. of the existing amount of compo- 
sition; falling, altogether, it is true, 4/. 5s. 
per cent below the Bill of last year, for 
the rejection of which they have not to 
charge the members of the present Go- 
vernment, but coming up, with only the 
trifling deduction of the cost of collection, 
to the amount proposed by the late Go- 
vernment, ‘This additional charge, tem- 
porary, not permanent like that of last 
year, of five per cent, not of seventeen 
and a-half per cent, like that of last year, 
we fix upon the Perpetuity Purchase Fund; 
of which, considering the order of men to 
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whom it is to be applied, and the object 
which it is intended to serve, that of pro- 
ducing a final settlement of the Tithe 
Question, and thus giving repose to the 
clergy and the Church, it can hardly be 
deemed an unappropriate or unecclesi- 
astical use; and I rejoice to think that 
this view receives countenance from the 
statement made by my right hon. and 
gallant predecessor in introducing the 
Tithe Bill of the late Government, inas- 
much as if, during the process of the 
investment of the redemption money for 
which that Bill was to provide, any loss of 
interest should have been sustained, the 
present incumbents were during their lives 
to have had the annual income of 751. 
guaranteed to them; and this indemnifi- 
cation was to have been charged on the 
Perpetuity Purchase Fund. The two ap- 
propriations are therefore identical in prin- 
ciple. I am not aware that they would 
have been very different in amount, unless 
indeed that for some little time, probably, 
the charge on the Fund proposed by the 
right bon. Gentleman would have run 
much a-head of mine. 

The machinery of the Bill, by which 
these provisions are to be carried into 
effect, is so nearly similar to that of last 
year, that it will not require any detailed 
notice on the present occasion, The rent- 
charges are made payable to the Crown, 
and are put under the management of the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests. 
As faras I can collect the intention of 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman, he 
inteuded the incumbent to receive the 
rent charges himself from the head land- 
Jord, and, if it should not have been paid 
when due, he was tu apply to the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, who were to have 
recourse to a Crown process to obtain it; 
an arrangement which I humbly submit 
might tend to involve Ecclesiastical per- 
sons and bodies in the recurrence of dis- 
putes and altercations, and in the purely 
secular province of the whole matter, to a 
far greater extent than [ can think expe- 
dient or creditable, We also propose to 
allow under certain circumstances, a power 
of revision, and revaluation of the existing 
tithe compositions. 
have very much desired to have closed 
the whole question at once; but, upon 
hearing the number, as well as urgency, 
of the complaints that are made, some, I 
think, proceeding from those who yield to 
none in good will and friendship to the 
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Church—many of them alleging strong 
instances of fact in corroboration, it did 
appear that it would be most difficult, if 
not impossible, to reconcile the Irish people 
to any settlement that did not include 
some such power; and our care must be 
to adopt such just and fair precautions as, 
on the one hand, will insure the dealing 
with real and solid matter of complaint, 
as in the case of promissory notes from 
insolvent parties, or adjudications by tri- 
bunals before which the parties did not 
appear ; and, on the other hand, will be a 
security against the revision being frivo- 
lously, capriciously, or groundlessly re- 
sorted to. After they have been once 
decided, the rent-charge will, thencefor- 
ward, be only subject to variation as the 
compositions are now in reference to the 
price of corn at stated periods. The pro- 
visions of Lord Tenterden’s Act for the 
Limitation of the Suits are likewise ex- 
tended to Ireland, as in the Bill of last 
year. 

These, then, are the principal provi- 
sions of the present Bill, as far as re- 
gards the immediate settlement of the 
property in tithe, and the interests of the 
existing incumbents. I recommend them 
to the favour of the House, not, assuredly, 
because they obviate all difficulty, and 
steer clear of all objection— the very 
nature of the question, and the actual 
circumstances of the time make that im- 
possible— make every thing, we can select 
a choice between the counteracting em- 
barrassments which beset the attempt to 
do the utmost practicable good to all 
parties, with the least avoidable unfairness 
to any. We encounter the disadvantage 
too, of running counter to that specific 
and favourite project which almost every 
one who takes an interest upon so im- 
portant and extensive a subject will have 
been sure to set his own heart upon. One 
is for an entire new valuation, and general 
Land-tax, to which the chief objection, I 
conceive, is the necessary consumption of 
time, and the employment of a new ma- 
chinery ; another, and a large party, too, 
Iam aware, in this House, is bent on re- 
demption. This part of the Bill of last 
year, after much trial and discussion, was 
resisted by the late House of Commons. 
I do not think it would find much favour 
in the present; and I cannot at all see 
how it could be carried into effect without, 
a sensible additional loss to the clergy. 
Still Ido recommend this scheme to the 
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House as liberal in the foremost place to 
the existing clergy, to whom it remits the 
liability for the repayment of a very large 
sum of money that has been advanced, 
and secures a payment for the time to 
come, and from and after a certain day in 
such year, with a running interest until 
discharged, subject to deduction certainly, 
but guaranteed to them beyond the chance 
of failure, and without any trouble or risk 
of collection—as satisfactory to the occu- 
pying tenant, from whom it removes all 
the vexation incident both to the payment, 
and, among well-disposed persons, even 
to the resistance of an obnoxious impost 
—as conducive to the real interests of the 
landlord, to whom, besides all the indirect 
advantages that would flow from the com- 
parative tranquillization of the country, it 
gives, as to the land of which he is owner, 
a direct bonus of thirty per cent—as cal- 
culated to find acceptance with the great 
body of the nation, especially when 
coupled with that fairer and more equit- 
able adjustment of Ecclesiastical Reve- 
nues, which we hope ultimately to estab- 
lish, of which we here seek to lay the 
foundation ; and which I will now address 


myself to submit briefly to the notice of 


the House. 
In approaching this part of the subject 


] know we must abide the double risk of 


shocking what I consider the untenable 
positions of one party, and of falling 
probably short of what IT may also think 
the too high-flown expectations of an- 
other; inasmuch, as we both deny the 
inviolability of Church property, and yet 
are determined to maintain the existence, 
and add, we hope, to the efficiency of the 
Established Church even in Ireland. 
have to deal with a state of things there, 
which, in the present state of public opin- 
ion, would have precluded any sane man 
from dreaming to found in that country, 
if every thing had now to begin afresh, a 
Protestant Episcopal Church, yet, finding 
it there, with its long prescription, inter- 
woven with so much of the every-day 
working of our civil policy, we are not 
prepared to uproot its foundations, or de- 
stroy its framework. At the same time | 
feel so sensibly the anomalous and _pre- 
carious grounds on which it now, upon 
the clearest evidence, is found to rest, 
that of nothing am I more convinced than 
that, if you refuse to modify it, you will 
find it beyond the power of man, at least, 
to preserve it. 
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lam aware that a strong, perhaps, to 
some extent a reasonable objection is felt 
to the exact specification of numbers, 
when any result supposed likely to be ac- 
ceptable to other parties, especially in a 
loose and turbulent state of society, would 
ensue upon the precise number falling short 
of the fixed point. We endeavour, there- 
fore, as much as possible, to avoid the 
exact specification of numbers; and in 
the one instance, where we find it neces- 
sary, if, at least, we are prepared to do 
anything towards correcting these glaring 
disproportions which exist in many parts 
of Ireland between the pay and the duties 
of clerical incumbents, we have happily 
the means of making the reference to 
numbers retrospective instead of prospec- 
tive, We must fix some point below which 
the appointment to the vacant benefice is 
to be suspended. If we will not do this, 
we do nothing at all.—If we will not do 
this, we still determine to keep up livings 
without cures, clergymen without flocks, 
pay without work ; the worst gains of the 
sinecurist, on the worst plea of the bigot. 
There is now upon the Table of the House 
the Report of the Commissioners of Pub- 
lic Instruction, who in pursuance of the 
directions given to them, have furnished a 
census of the population of Ireland, spe- 
cifying the respective proportions of the 
different religious denominations. Now I 
certainly cannot pretend to claim for this 
work, or for any work of such a nature, es- 
pecially when completed within so limited 
a period, the merit of perfect and unde- 
viating accuracy, but I contend that as 
far as the circumstances permitted, the 
Report has been framed in such a manner 
as to make it as accurate and authentic as 
any document of such a character could 
pretend to be. The House will observe 
that the census of 1831 is taken as the 
basis of the present census. The census 
of 1831 was not framed with any expect- 
ation of its being used for the purpose of 
ascertaining the relative proportions of the 
different religious denominations in Ire- 
land, and cannot be consequently liable 
to any imputation of partiality on that 
score. The enumerators by whom that 
census was made, were appointed by the 
Magistrates for the different counties, who 
were not persons likely to entertain any 
very violent, or subversive views. Those 
enumerators were ordered on this occa- 
sion to communicate with the ministers 
of all religious persuasions; the clergy 
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in the Established Church were espe- 
cially requested to assist them, and the 
Ministers belonging to all the different 
bodies were invited to prepare distinct 
censuses of their own. In many instances 
this assistance was afforded to the enume- 
rators, especially, I am happy to say, by 
the clergy of the Established Church, who, 
in some cases, visited themselves every 
house in their parishes, The list, which 
was verified on oath, was left fourteen 
days open for public inspection. After it 
had so remained open, the Commissioners 
visited the different parishes, and then 
held public sittings of inquiry, at which 
the ministers of every religious persuasion 
were invited to attend, for the purpose of 
giving in their district censuses; and every 
one was at liberty to tender evidence, 
which was taken in the face of the assem- 
bled parish. If there was likely to be 
any very marked inaccuracy in the enume- 
ration of the numbers of the different de- 
nominations, it would most probably occur 
in the census of a large population, where 
some difficulty might be found in ascer- 
taining and fixing the precise number. In 
the census of Belfast, for instance, which 
contains a population of 67,000 and odd 
inhabitants, and 17,000 members of the 
Established Church, the mistake was more 
likely to occur, than in the midst of a 
population among whom no Protestants, 
or but very few, were to be found; because 
if, in the latter case, any Protestant had 
been overlooked in the enumeration, if it 
had been asserted and recorded that no- 
thing like a Protestant was in existence 
there, was it likely that he would abstain 
from coming forward, pointing out the 
falsity of the return, and removing the 
slur which he would conceive was thus 
attempted to be cast upon his parish. I 
contend, then, that this Report, on the 
whole, is entitled to be considered as 
authentic and accurate, for the purposes 
at which it aims, as any document of such 
a nature can be. I will not enter, here, 
info any minute dissection of its contents, 
for which other opportunities may occur ; 
and, for the object of a general statement, 
it will be sufficient to mention general re- 
sults, The whole population of Ireland 
is stated to be 7,943,940 persons. Of 
this total the number of members of the 
Established [Church is 852,064 persons ; 
of Presbyterians 642,356; of other Pro- 
testant Dissenters 21,808 ; and of Roman 
Catholics 6,427,712—or, putting the cal- 
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culation in another form, the number of 
members of the Established Church is 
852,064 persons, while the total number 
of Dissenters from the Established Church 
is 7,091,876 persons. The distribution of 
the members of the Established Church is 
nearly as disproportioned as their total 
amount. It is well known that they are 
to be found in the greatest numbers in 
the northern province of Ulster; and, not 
to enumerate more than one or two in- 
stances of the great disproportion that 
prevails in their distribution throughout 
Ireland, I find, adopting the authority of 
a book which, I believe, is entitled to 
great weight on such subjects, ‘* Beaufort’s 
Ecclesiastical Map of Ireland,” that, in 
the diocese of Dromore, there are 264 
members of the Established Church to 
every thousand acres; in the diocese of 
Tuam but about eight members of the 
Established Church to every thousand 
acres. In the diocese of Clogher the mem- 
bers of the Establishment are as twenty- 
six to one hundred of the whole popula- 
tion; while, in the diocese of Kilfenora, the 
proportion is less than one hundred, many 
nearly parallel cases might be quoted. 
Now with what provision do we propose 
to meet these glaring instances of dispro- 
portion, both in the total amount, and in 
the relative distribution, of the members 
of the Established Church? We shall 
ask the House to give its authority for 
the suspension of the presentation or ap- 
pointment to any vacant benefice, in which 
it appears, upon the face of this Report, 
that the number of Protestants does not 
exceed fifty. We do not, however, even 
apply this limitation so strictly that if 
circumstances should have been mate- 
rially changed in the interval, there should 
be no power of preventing the rigorous 
enforcement of the rule. The appoint- 
ment is to be suspended, upon the va- 
cancy, by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
in whom we think that the superintend- 
ence of all these matters will be most 
properly vested; unless the Lord-lieu- 
tenant in council should otherwise direct. 
But will it be asked whether we are pre- 
pared to leave all those parishes in Ire- 
land, in which the number of members of 
the Established Church does not exceed 
fifty, entirely without any means and op- 
portunities of spiritual instruction, or 
public worship? I have never, either here 
or elsewhere, previously or to night, dis- 
sembled my adherence to the principle of 
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a religious establishment, and, therefore, 
in introducing a measure which is to re- 
gulate the future constitution of a reli- 
gious establishment now in existence, and 
in endeavouring to adapt it to the state of 
society in which it is found, while I will not 
hang back, or shrink, from any limitation 
of its privileges, or diminution of its re- 
venues, which seem to be prescribed by the 
circumstances of the case, and a sense of 
fairness and justice towards other parties ; 
while I will be scared by no names of 
confiscation, spoliation, and_ sacrilege, 
when I think myself justified, on the 
plainest grounds of policy and truth; I 
yet cannot but derive satisfaction, as a 
Protestant and a Churchman, wherever | 
feel that I may combine, without pre- 
judice to the just and equal rights of all, 
any special mark of adherence either to 
the faith which I profess, or the form of 
establishment to which I belong. I take, 
then, the strongest case, though by no 
means a solitary instance in Ireland—I 
take a parish in which there is no glebe- 
house, no church, no churchman; and 
even in this spot, supposing a member 
of the Established Church should come to 
reside there, or even a casual passer-by 
should chance to require the performance 
of a religious duty, even in this spot he 
shall find that the Legislature of his coun- 
try has provided some one on whom he, 
the solitary resident, or casual stranger, 
may be authorized to call for the ministra- 
tions or the consolations of his religion. 
At the same time we do not affect to make 
this provision do more than just comply 
with the principle which leaves no foot of 
the State’s dominions without the pale of 
the State’s religion ; a principle which, I 
am sorry to add, is not in operation in 
many districts of Ireland, which do not 
come within the operation of this Bill. 
The amount of provision, however, we 
endeavour to proportion to the extent of 
service. I need not say, that, in sucha 
case, it would be very scanty. In a parish 
without glebe-house, church, or church- 
man, we consign the care of souls, which, 
I believe, is a correct, though it sounds a 
contradictory, expression, to the care of 
the minister of some adjoining parish, to 
be named by the Bishop, at an additional 
stipend of not more than 5/. a-year.* In 





* “The Ecclesiastical Commissioners are 
directed, in the case of the suspension of a 
clerk to any benefice, in which divine service 
has not been celebrated for the three years 
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which case we indulgently depart from 
the proper rule that, where there is no 
duty there shall be no pay. I understand 
that, by the Church Temporalities’ Act, 
introduced by my noble Friend, the Mem- 
ber for North Lancashire, the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners were, in certain cases, 
empowered to assign the stipend of 4/. 
per annum; this was not specified dis- 
tinctly in the Bill, but such a stipend has 
been actually assigned; so we improve 
in liberality as we go on. In the case 
where there are any members of the Estab- 
lished Church—where there is but one 
—where there is any number below that 
which has occasioned the suspension of 
the benefice, the care of souls is either to 
be committed, as in the case where there 
is no member of the Establishment, to the 
ministry of some adjoining parish; or, if 
it should appear to the Board of Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners that, by such means, 
adequate provision was not likely to be 
made for the spiritual wants of the parish, 
a separate curate is to be appointed, with 
the consent and approbation of the Lord- 
lieutenant in Council; and it is to be 
specially enacted, that wherever there is 
now achurch, and a resident officiating 
minister there shall always be, in future, 
a separate curate. With respect to the 
payment—where the cure is put into the 
hands of a neighbouring minister, the 
stipend, avoiding the exact specification 
of numbers, is to be proportioned to the 
duty to be performed; being in no case 
less than 102., or more than 50/. accord. 
ing to the judgement of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, acting under the same 
approbation and consent. Where a sepa- 
rate curate is appointed, his salary is not 
to exceed 75/.; he will be permitted to 
occupy the glebe-house, should there be 
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preceding the 1st February, 1833, to appoint 
to the incumbent or officiating minister of the 
parish adjoining such suspended benefice, such 
moderate stipend as they, associated with the 
Bishop of the diocese, shall think fit in con- 
sideration of the occasional Ecclesiastical 
duties he may have to perform in such sus- 
pended benefice.” See Sect: 117, 3 and 4 
Will. 4, chap; 37. 

By the first Report of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, ordered to be printed by the 
House of Commons, 31st March, 1835, they 
state, that stipenc’s varying from four to twenty- 
five pounds yerily have been appointed to the 
incumbents or officiating ministers of the pa- 
rishes adjoining those benetices which have 
been suspended under the Act, 
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one, if he so wishes, and undertakes to 
keep it in repair, and is also to have what- 
ever portion of the glebe-land may be 
thought proper, not exceeding the annual 
value of 25/.* The Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners may let the glebe-house, unless 
the curate or officiating minister desires 
to occupy it; and may also let the glebe- 
lands, or such portion of them as shall 
not be allotted to him. They are to pay 
off all charges for buildings, dilapidations, 
&c., on suppressed benefices ; and will, 
in the same manner, be entitled to receive 
all those dues that fallin. They are, in 
these respects, to hold the place of a single 
clergyman who might have succeeded to 
the living. Provision is to be made that, 
in every parish where the cure of souls is 
committed to a neighbouring minister, if 
his own church is not so situated as to 
afford sufficient accommodation for the 
members of the establishment in the an- 
nexed parish—and also in every parish 
whereaseparate curate isappointed, if there 
is no church or chapel—a suitable place of 
public worship shall be built or provided ; 
the cost being suited to the probable ex- 
tent of the congregation ;—if to be built, 
not to exceed the sum of 100/.; if to be 
provided, or hired, not exceeding 151. per 
annum.+ Little, indeed, may be thought 
of these places of public worship, to be 
provided at so modest a cost. I admit 
they are not such as would have suited 
the palmy days of vestry cess—of archi- 
tectural churches, and parish-paid organs ; 
vet, for the accommodation of some ten 
or twenty persons, in the midst of a large 
population who are to derive no benefit 





* So that in such cases the income of the 
curate arising from tithes and glebe-land will 
amount to 100/. per annum, in a parish where 
the number of members of the Established 
Church does not exceed fifty, with the use of 
the glebe-house, subject to no other charge 
than that of keeping it in repair—and he will 
receive this stipend exclusive of any sum for 
any} adjoining parish, the cure of which may 
be committed to him in case there are not 
more than fifty members of the Established 
Church in such adjoining parish. 

+ Where there is no church in a suspended 
parish, it is intended that the school-house 
shall be used for the purposes of divine wor- 
ship; or that a room in the glebe-house, if 
any, shall be set apart for the purpose; or if 
neither of these accommodations can be af- 
forded, that a place of worship be erected at a 
cost of 100/.; or a room hired at a rent of 
15/. pounds per annum, 
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from them, I trust they may answer all 
the purposes 

“ Of such plain roofs as piety can raise ; 

And only vocal to their Maker’s praise.” 

It is enacted that wherever the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners are about to provide 
for the spiritual wants of a parish, or to 
apply any money in building, or providing, 
a place of worship, the Archbishop of the 
province, and the Bishop of the diocese 
shall be associated with them, as Commis- 
sioners, pro hic vice. In the case which 
will very frequently happen, of one of 
these parishes, in which the number of 
members of the Established Church does 
not exceed fifty, forming part of an union 
with other parishes, it will be enacted, that 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, subject 
to the approbation and consent of the 
Lord-lieutenant in council, are either to 
disunite from the union the parish in ques- 
tion, and deal with it as with a separate 
suppressed benefice under this Act ; or, if 
they shall think fit to continue the Union 
to direct that the incumbent is to receive 
such part of the income of that particular 
parish as would have fallen to his share as 
a neighbouring minister or a separate 
curate, under the provisions which I have 
detailed, in case the parish had not form- 
ed part of an union. If the Church and 
alebe house of the union should be in tins 
parish, the Commissioners will be em- 
powered to make such special provision 
for their use and occupation, as may seem 
to them most fitting. Further, upon every 
future vacancy of a benefice, the annual 
value of which, after allowing for the de- 
duction on the amount of composition 
effected by this Bill, as well as for the tax 
on benefices, proposed by the Church 
Temporalities’ Act, shall exceed 3001., the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners will be re- 
quired to report to the Lord-Lieutenant, 
the circumstances of such benefice, and 
theextent of the Ecclesiastical duty, where- 
upon the Lord-lieutenant in council will 
be authorized to reduce the income in all 
cases when it should appear to them to 
exceed the requirements of the case; pro- 
vided that the reduction never brings the 
income below 300]. a year. Now, with 
respect to the livings at the disposal of the 
Crown, and the Bishops, the right will 
hardly be denied to Parliament, provided 
it seems to them to be for the good of the 
country, and the Church, to deal with 
them at once. But it will suggest itself 
that lay or private advowsons stand on a 
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different footing. With what degree of 
violence the hon. Member for St. Andrew’s 
was prepared to deal with lay patronage 
in Scotland, the House was, unfortunately, 
prevented from fully ascertaining; but | 
feel it to be most desirable, in eudeavour- 
ing to effect a great settlement of this na- 
ture, to shew as scrupulous a regard as 
possible to all claims bearing on the na- 
ture of private property, and we shall 
therefore introduce special provisions for 
enabling the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
to indemnify the owners of lay advowsons 
which come under the operation of this 
Bill, by borrowing money on the security 
of the fund, to be established from the 
various sources | have mentioned. We 
propose to call this the reserve fund, and 
it will be applicable, in the first place, to 
the payment of stipends, or salaries, as- 
signed to the ministers or curates interest- 
ed with the cure of souls in the suppressed 
benefices, to the payment of the charges 
on such parishes,—to the provision of 
chapels, or places of worship, and other 
like purposes mentioned. After all such 
purposes shall have been satisfied, in just 
accordance, I conceive, with the Re- 
solution of my noble Friend, the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
all the further sums that accrue in each 
year will be applied by the Commissioners 
of National Education in Ireland to the 
religious and moral instruction of all 
classes of the people, without distinction 
of religious persuasion. As to the pro- 
priety of diverting the revenues of the 
Church to any but Ecclesiastical purposes, 
and the propriety of applying them to the 
religious and moral education of the whole 
body of the people, without distinction of 
religious persuasion, I feel there are points 
which it is quite out of my present pro- 
vince to labour: they have been already 
entertained, debated, and decided by this 
House; and it is in consequence of that 
decision that I now submit this whole 
measure to their consideration. I have 
already adverted to the objection which 
has been expressed in some quarters on 
account of apprehended peril to the safety, 
nay, to the lives of the existing clerical 
incumbents. I cannot, for my part, an- 
ticipate, that results so horrible could be 
brought about by any such ardent zeal for 
education, coupled with such a ruthless 
propensity to crime as this, in iny view, 
rather morbid alarm pre-supposes; and 
let it be observed that, although the wants 
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of the district from which the funds are 
drawn, will, of course, be primarily and 
mainly consulted, nothing makes it impe- 
rative to apply them within the actual 
bounds of the benefice become vacant; 
and, also, this Government, and, I make 
no doubt, all succeeding Governments, 
will still be prepared to call on the libe- 
rality of Parliament not to stint or starve 
the objects of popular education in Ire- 
land, during the unavoidable scantiness of 
means which must prevail in’ the infaney 
of our Reserve Fund, and through the 
lives of existing incumbents. 

But, I may be asked, as the Resolution, 
to which the House has avreed, states that 
the spiritual wants of the members of the 
Kstablished Church should be fully pro- 
vided for in the first instance, and as the 
funds at present in the hands of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners do not by any 
means yet meet those Ecclesiastical pur- 
poses to which they are assigned, are we 
at liberty to apply any surplus which 
arises under this Act, to the purposes of 
general education, the fund for the Eccle- 
siastical purposes being still inadequate ? 
I think we are clearly so entitled. Beyond 
the five per cent on the composition for 
tithe which we charge on the Perpetuity 
Purchase Fund, for the benefit of the 
existing clergy, and which comes under 
the tithe settlement, and not under the 
appropriation branch of this Bill, I believe 
we shall hardly make any trespass, be- 
yond, at least, what we repay, upon the 
funds in the hands of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. It is true they are in 
debt at present; it will take some time 
for them to redeem it; but still, eventu- 
ally, they will be in possession of a surplus. 
With that surplus we now in no way pro- 
pose to deal; we leave that to the dis- 
posal of future Parliaments, when the 
moment for their interference shall have 
arrived. We leave it just as it would 
have been left by the late Government ; 
but under this Bill we propose certain 
fresh modifications and curtailments of 
which the state of the Established Church 
seems to us to admit; we first do what we 
think necessary duly to provide for the 
spiritual wants of the members of the 
Established Church; and it is the re- 
maining surplus, thus created, which we 
deem ourselves at liberty to apply at once 
to the object designated in the Resolution, 
the religious and moral instruction of the 
entire Irish people. 
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But will it be thought that when we 
speak of parishes without churches or 
churchmen, or with but tens and twenties, 
out of the whole population, we are but 
counting shadows, and making a great 
outcry over one or two extreme instances, 
and that this Reserve Fund will in fact 
have no feeders to supply it? I call the 
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attention of those who are so ready to 
sneer at our giving only 5/. to a neigh- 
bouring clergyman, for doing the duty in 
parishes where there is no duty to be 
done, to the statement of the numbers 
of parishes which come under the opera- 
tion of this Bill :— 









































































The consequence will be that the funds, 
which, in all these parishes, are wholly 
devoted to the maintenance of what I 
must consider a superfluous portion of the 
Established Church, because it is devoted 
to the maintenance of sinecurists and ab- 
sentees, will also in some measure be ap- 
plied to the benefit of the overwhelming 
majority of persons belonging to other 
persuasions, now wholly unprovided by 
the State with the means of religious, or 
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of any, instruction; who will thus be ac- 
knowledged as entitled to share with their 
fellow-countrymen in that access to re- 
ligious and moral education, which a pa- 
ternal Government ought not to refuse to 
any class of its subjects. I have also had 
an account made up, as far as it could be 
calculated, upon the amount of the Re- 
serve Fund likely to accrue under this 
Biil, from the parishes which it would 
affect. This account does not include 


oo eid . 
+ ip a Number of Parishes, containing in Number, Protestants <ae 5 
gis less than ° = £3 % 
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contemplated provisions. 





* Of parishes there are stated to be at present, in Ireland, about 2,405; and of benefices, composed 
either of single parishes, or of unions of parishes, or parts of parishes, there are about 1,385 in 
number ;—so that although one or more parishes in an union will be suspended, still the benefice 
itself may continue although in a modified and reduced shape, as regards the amount of income. 
Of unions of parishes there are 478, which form the principal portion of the benefices affected by the 
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any sums to be derived from the reduction 
of benefices above 300/. a-year in value, 
because as the amount of that reduction 
is to be discretionary, and proportionate, 
it would of course be hardly possible to 
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form an estimate sufficiently exact; nor, 
for the same reason, does it include any 
sums to be derived from the letting of glebe 
houses and glebe lands :— 





Gross Amount of Reserved Fund arising from 


Parishes. 
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interests. 


In Royal or Ecclesiastical 
Patronage, after existing 


\ Total Amount of 
Reserved bund. 
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demnitication of Patrons, 
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10,178 5 58,076 








I think that the mere statement of facts 
contained in these enumerations must 
make an impression beyond the compass 
of any declamation to reach ; and that all 
the arts of diction cannot come up to this 
bare arithmetic. 

It will be remembered that, in the De- 
bates on the Church Temporalities’ Act, 
we heard much of the expansive force of 
Protestantism, and I am glad so far to 


find, in the shape of corroboration to that 
expression, that the Report of the Com- 
missioners of public instruction states the 
numbers of many of the Protestant and 
Church of England congregations in Ire- 
land to be on the increase. We have not 
been inattentive tothis branch of the con- 
sideration, and we provide that, if, at any 
subsequent time, the number of members 





of the Established Church should increase 





* The principle upon which this calculation has been formed is as follows:—From the existing 
amounts of composition, 30/. per cent has been, in the first place, dedcted as contemplated by the 
Bill ;—and, after allowing asum of 5/. per parish, for those parishes in which there are not any 
Protestants, an average stipend of 25/. per parish for those in which there are less than fifty 
Protestants, without Church or glebe house ; as also an average stipend of 65/. per parish for those 
in which there are less than fifty Protestants, but having either a Church or glebe house, the surplus, 
‘as above stated, will arise in each diocese from and after the cessation of existing interests. 
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in such a manner as that the arrangements 
adopted under this Act should be found, 
in the judgment of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, inadequate to the spiritual 
wants of the parish, they are specially to 
report the circumstances to the Lord- 
lieutenant in council, and to submit at 
the same time the proposition which they 
may think called for by the circumstances 
of the case. If the Lord-lieutenant in 
council should approve of this Report and 
proposition, they are to be laid before 
Parliament; and, after the expiration of 
six months from that period, the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners may carry their 
proposition into effect, unless Parliament 
shall have otherwise directed. 

I believe that the Bill only contains, 
further, two or three Clauses for the pur- 
pose of amending, filling up, and extend- 
ing, some portions of the Church Tem- 
poralities’ Act, but as they are only framed 
with the view to act in the obvious spirit, 
and fulfil the evident intentions of this 
Act, I need hardly enter into any detail 
of them at present; they mainly provide 
that the property of minor canons and 
vicars choral should be vested in the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, subject to pro- 
visions for existing interests, and the dis- 
charge of actual duties. The tithes dis- 
appropriated from dignities in case of 
vicarages, or other cures, being specially 
endowed, may be carried to the general 
account of the same Commissioners; and 
the tenants of Bishops, instead of paying 
down the purchase-money for perpetuities, 
may give a mortgage, at a reduced in- 
terest, payable within a limited period. 
I ought, perhaps, to add, that any ad- 
ditional sums arising out of these provi- 
sions, being subsidiary to the operation of 
the Church Temporalities’ Act, will, con- 
formably with the principle to which I 
before adverted, be applied to the general 
fund under the administration of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners for the purposes 
of that Act. 

I have now gone through the main pro- 
visions of the Measure which I have the 
honour to submit to the House. It com- 
prises many heads; it covers much ground; 
it touches important principles; and, there- 
fore, I know that, in its progress, it must 
expect to encounter many assailants, per- 
haps from many quarters, 

I believe the settlement of the Tithe 
Question to be as indispensable to a suf- 
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priation is called for by a superabundant 
establishment ; and, therefore, I think the 
Bill rightly and fairly connects and couples 
them together. I also am pleased to think 
that while the Bill does not shrink from 
grappling openly and boldly with the ques- 
tion of appropriation—while it assails all 
sinecures, in spite of any prescriptions, | 
believe, in my conscience, that its tendency 
will be to give to Protestants themselves— 
to that very Church, which it may prob- 
ably be represented merely as an attempt 
to rob, defraud, and pillage, sources ot 
strength and vitality which have been long 
dried up before: and it is hardly fanciful 
to hope, that in many parishes where the 
untended flock has hitherto been uncon- 
scious of the ministrations, and even of the 
existence, of their pluralist or absentee 
incumbent, it may, for the first time, cause 
“‘ the sound of a church-going bell” to be 
heard. Such advantages however, invalu- 
able as they would be in my eyes, I admit 
to be almost incidental to the main object 
of the measure, which is, that when you 
are calling upon the country to ratify and 
secure, at considerable cost and sacrifice, 
the future maintenance of a Church Es- 
tablishment, which alone ought to exist 
on the plea of the national good, you are 
called upon to give to it that decent con- 
formity with the tenure of its existence, 
and with the extent of its duties, as may 
render it an object of unforced esteem, 
and respectful forbearance, instead of an 
unfailing source of contemptuous reproach 
and angry resistance. If the proposition 
I am now making is calculated, in the 
slightest degree, to operate against the in- 
terests of truth and real religion, no one 
more heartily desires its failure. It is 
with the most confident wishes for its suc- 
cess that I now move for ‘leave to bring 
in a Bill for the better regulation of Eccle- 
siastical Revenues, and the promotion of 
Religious and Moral Education in Ire- 
land.” 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, that at that 
late hour, he should best consult 
the wishes of the House by pursuing 
the course adopted by the noble Lord 
(the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department) towards the Bill introduced 
by him (Sir Henry Hardinge), when he 
did not oppose the Resolution on the in- 
troduction of the Bill, on the understand- 
ing, that no Member by not opposing the 
Resolution, lent himself to the principle or 
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therefore, offer no opposition to the Motion 
of the noble Lord, reserving to himself 
the right to offer every possible opposition 
to the principle and the details of the Bill 
hereafter. When the principle of appro- 
priation was avowed, and it was proposed 
to apply the property of the Church to 
other than Ecclesiastical purposes, he felt 
it his duty to declare, that his objections 
to such a measure were as insuperable as 
ever, and that he would never be a party 
to the adoption of a principle so full of 
mischief and danger. The statement of 
the noble Lord embraced two heads, the 
Question of the settlement of Tithes, and 
that of regulating the property of the 
Church ; and as far as he could follow the 
statement of the noble Lord, so far as the 
clergy were concerned, the plan of regu- 
lation proposed by the noble Lord was 
infinitely worse than any idea he (Sir 
Henry Hardinge) could have formed of the 
measure. ‘The noble Lord had truly said, 
that the Bill would have many enemies ; 
it was calculated to please only one tail. 
When the measure was known throughout 
the country, no doubt the noble Lord’s 
anticipation would be fulfilled. He was 
confident that the Bill would not pass 
that House ; at any rate that it would not 
become an Act of the Legislature. He 
was aware that in saying this he exposed 
the other branch of the Legislature to the 
imputation of the consequences of reject- 
ing the measure of last year; but he ap- 
pealed to the House, whether the rejection 
of that Bill was not justified by the fact, 
that in the Bill of last year the landlords 
had forty per cent ; in this Bill only thirty 
percent? He granted that it was better 
for the clergy; but was not a justification 
of the rejection of the Bill to be found in 
this statement? He intreated and im- 
plored the noble Lord, when he talked of 
there being no pay where there was no 
work, since there was to be so large a 
sacrifice on the part of Government and 
the country, to take out of the Bill the 
miserable stipend to a clergyman of 51. a- 
year to relieve his measure from the ridicule 
of granting to a labouring clergyman 51. a- 
year for the performance of religious duty. 
All the objections he had ever had to the 
principle of appropriation of the noble 
Lord (the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department) applied to this measure. 
But when he heard that the number of 
Protestants in a parish, to make it one of 
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fifty, he must say, that this principle 
would be productive of the greatest danger 
in Ireland. Suppose a parish contained 
fifty-five Protestants; if, by means of 
emigration, cholera, natural death, or 
assassination, the number was_ brought 
down to forty-nine, was this parish, under 
the system of the Act, to be suspended ? 

Lord Morpeth observed, that the calcu- 
lation was retrospective. The measure 
would only operate on those parishes in 
which, according to the Report on the 
Table, the number of the Protestants did 
not exceed fifty. 

Sir Henry Hardinge: Where then was 
the justice of the arrangement, if it was 
merely retrospective. Where was the 
justice of fixing the number retrospect- 
ively at fifty. But he should not enter 
into the details. The Bill was of a cha- 
racter which he would undertake to say, 
when it was known in the country, would 
be found to have exceeded the worst pre- 
dictions of the worst enemies of the Church, 
and it never would become an Act of the 
Legislature. 

Mr. Hume hoped that the noble Lord 
would not be alarmed. It was quite 
absurd to say at the present day, that a 
Church should not be suited to the wants 
of the people. A line must be drawn, 
and his Majesty’s Government had at- 
tempted to draw a line. Looking to the 
principle of the noble Lord, he thought 
no measure could be more equitable. If 
the right hon. Gentleman quarrelled with 
the 5/., and thought it ought not to be 
viven, where there was no duty done, he 
would agree with him to strike it off. 
But he did not look at it in that light. 
Parliament was right to require that some 
provision should be made. There was 
no fear that the measure would not 
pass this House; the Bill, he hoped, 
would pass both Houses of Parliament, 
and they were not the friends of Parlia- 
ment who said otherwise. Let those who 
refused the last Bill refuse this Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s means of 
knowing the sentiments of the people 
might be better than his; but Gentlemen 
lived each in his own sphere, and limited 
their inquiries to their own society. He 
was one of those who looked to Govern- 
ment as the means of promoting the 
happiness of the many, and it was in that 
light he viewed the present measure. 
There was only one part of it he could 
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of 1,000,000/.. The Church had ample 
means to pay this money; the House 
should not give it up unconditionally. 
The right hon. Gentleman, he repeated, 
was mistaken as to the manner in which 
his proposition would be received. He 
was confident that in its spirit and prin- 
ciple it would be received by the whole 
country with exultation and gratitude. 
Mr. Shaw could not allow the Bill to 
be introduced without entering his warm- 
est and most earnest protest against it. 
The question involved in it was of the 
most vital importance, and which, if not 
speedily settled, would leave no security 
for property. The state in which the 
frish Clergy were placed was such as he 
would not harrow the feelings of the 
House by describing. If Government had 
properly asserted the dignity of the law 
four years ago in Ireland, the settlement 
of this question would not be a matter of 
such ditliculty. If they had proceeded 
with the same vigour with which they 
appeared to undertake this Bill, cireum- 
stances in Ireland would now bear a 
different aspect. The law had been as- 
serted in Ireland, and order had been 
restored ; but when Lord Althorp announced 
that no further tithes should be collected, 
the police, who on one day had put up 
one notice, were the next day to be seen 
putting up another of a different tendency, 
and the authority of the law was at an end, 
There was one point which he was desirous 
of impressing upon the House; namely, 
that the Clergy of Ireland, whatever might 
be their suffering, were a body of men 
whose integrity was not to be corrupted ; 
and he would tell the noble Lord that 
nothing could induce them to forego their 
paramount duty, or abandon the work for 
which they had been appointed. They 
would accept of no personal or temporary 
relief at the expense of any principle which 
to them appeared subversive of the Esta- 
blished Church in Ireland. They never 
could forget the language of the dignified 
Prelate who presided at a meeting held 
some time since in Ireland, and who, in 
stating the sentiments of the clergy of 
that country, said that they were prepared 
to sacrifice every personal consideration, 
even life itself, for the preservation of the 
Church. The time was now come when 
the question was to be decided whether 
there should or should not bean Established 
Church. If there was to be no Establish- 
ment, let the determination be fairly and 
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plainly stated; and let not the House or 
the country be deluded by this Appropri- 
ation Clause, and the Clergy of Ireland 
insulted and mocked by the noble Lord’s 
5l. provision. The object of this Bill was 
to set a fine upon the heads of Protestants 
and to hold out an obvious inducement 
to their reduction, and eventually their 
extirpation, by means of tumult and out- 
rage which he could not stop to detail. 
Would the noble Lord stand up in his 
place, and say that his Bill would not 
have this effect? The noble Lord said 
that his measure was purely retrospective. 
But if the noble Lord attempted to quiet 
himself or the House with such a notion, 
he was under a sad delusion. The noble 
Lord proposed to do away with the duties 
and the stipend of the Protestant clergyman 
in every parish which did not contain fifty 
Protestant souls. What would the noble 
Lord do, however, whev, some short time 
hence, parishes which now contained fifty- 
one or upwardsof Protestants were reduced 
below that number, by what means he 
need not say? When that came to pass, 
as it inevitably would come to pass, 
would not the noble Lord find himself 
urged on by the same pressing necessity 
which now actuated him to sweep away 
those parishes also? It was quite puerile 
to talk of this Biil operating only retro- 
spectively; its baneful operation would be 
worked forward until the whole Protestant 
Establishment in Ireland was undermined, 
and the religion left unprotected in the 
country. If it was the noble Lord’s 
intention to destroy the Protestant Church 
in Ireland, let him do so in a more noble, 
a more manly, a more honest, and a more 
humane manner than the one he now pro- 
posed to adopt. Let him bring in a Bill 


expressly and directly for the abolition of 


the Irish Church, and not let the extinction 
of the Church depend upon the extinction 
of its members and adherents. He would 
not longer detain the House upon the 
principles involved in this Bill. He had 
already said, that he did not propose to 
offer any opposition to it in its present 
stage; but he gave the noble Lord notice 
that it was his determination, in all its 
subsequent stages, whenever it might be 
brought forward, to give it his most 
determined opposition. Before he sat 
down, he wished to put a question to the 
right hon. Gentleman in the Chair, relative 
to the regularity of the course the noble 
Lord had adopted on the present occasion. 
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He wished to put it to the noble Lord and 
to the House, whether it was customary to 
bring forward a Motion upon a grave and 
important matter of religion or finance in 


any other way than before a Committee of 


the whole House. He certainly had under- 
stood that it had been the intention of the 
noble Lord ta take up the Resolution 
passed by a Committee of the whole 
House in an earlier part of the Session, 
relating to the appropriation of Church- 
property; and upon that Resolution to 
found a Motion for leave to bring in a 
Bill upon the subject. ‘The noble Lord 
had not done so, however; and what he 
wanted to be informed of was, whether 
the noble Lord was strictly in order in the 
course he had pursued ? 

Lord Morpeth was understood to say 
that he had precedents in the case of the 
Irish Tithe Bill, and also in that of the 
English Tithe Bill of 1832, to warrant the 
course he had pursued that night. 

Mr. Charles A. Walker would not have 
said one word but for the observations 
which had been made from the opposite 
side of the House. But as a Protestant 
Member, he begged to return his best and 
warmest thanks to the noble Lord, and to 
his Majesty’s Ministers, for bringing in a 


measure which would not injure the Pro- 
testant religion, but must materially serve 
it. He believed that, looking to past 
experience, Protestantism in Ireland would 
diminish, and that Church would cease to 


be the Established Church. He thanked 
the Government for this measure, which 
he hailed as a boon to the people of Ire- 
land, because, if any thing could christian- 
ise the Church, it was a measure like this. 


Hon. Gentlemen on the opposite side of 


the House seemed to claim to themselves 
the exclusive representation of the Pro- 
testants of Ireland; but he would say, 
that he and others on that (the Ministerial) 
side were the persons who really repre- 
sented the Protestants of Ireland, though 
they did not represent the Orange faction. 
If that measure, or one of equal efficiency, 
were postponed, the collection of tithes in 
Ireland as well as the Church itself would 
be gone for ever. It had been stated, that 
the plan on which the noble Lord pro- 
ceeded was altogether inapplicable to the 
State of Ireland; but he (Mr. Walker) 
knew a case in his own neighbourhood in 
which the clergyman of one parish received 
the sum of 4/. a-year, for doing duty in the 
next parish, in which there was no church. 
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Lord Stanley rose for the purpose of 
expressing a hope, as upon the present 
occasion there seemed not to be the small- 
est disposition on the part of the House to 
throw any impediment in the way of the 
introduction of the Bill, that hon. Members 
would not continue a discussion which 
might prevent a fuller discussion hereafter, 
but delay their observations till the proper 
time came, which would afturd the oppor- 
tunity of entering fully into the debate. 
When that time arrived, as his noble 
Friend very well knew, he should be pre- 
pared to express his opinion on this Bill, 
and on the subject of the Appropriation 
more especially. He need not tell his 
noble Friend that he should give it every 
possible opposition in his power. He welt 
knew the courage of his noble Friend and 
those with whom he was associated in 
bringing forward this measure, but he 
confessed that the boldness of the measure 
and its details did far exceed his most 
fearful anticipations. First of all, entering 
his protest against the Appropriation part 
of the Bill in principle—against almost 
every detail in reference to the Appropri- 
ation—also against the principle of doing 
away with the practicability of redemption 
—and, almost as much as any, against the 
power to re-open composition, which could 
not now after so many years be safely re- 
opened—he wished to ask for explanation on 
one or two points upon which he did not 
know whether or not he had accurately 
understood his noble Friend. First whe- 
ther his noble Friend meant, that for the 
sum, such as it might be, which was in 
future to be appropriated to the clergy, 
the State was to make itself liable, with- 
out deduction, whatever its power might 
be of collection or to appropriate ? 

Lord Morpeth said, that his noble Friend 
had understood him correctly in taking 
that in the affirmative. 

Lord Stanley then wished to know how 
far back his noble Friend meant to go 
with the power of collection ?—next, from 
whom he purposed the collection should 
be made ? he understood the noble Lord 
to say from the landlord. He knew the 
practical difficulty there would be in that, 
for he had considered the subject well, 
but did the noble Lord propose that the 
collection should be from the landlord at 
the head of the scale, or from the person 
immediately above the occupying tenant, 
and then so go on ascending in the scale ? 
He asked that, in reference to those who 
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were between the head landlord and the 
tenant, and whose interests might be most 
materially affected by the measure. A 
third question was with regard to the 
parishes, for his noble Friend had first 
stated there were about 840 parishes that 
would come within the operation of that 
provision of the Bill by which, there not 
being fifty Protestants within each of 
them, the clergyman would be deprived 
of the income derived from those parishes. 
His noble Friend had said parishes, and 
had not said benefices; and this difficulty 
would arise under his noble Friend’s Bill 
—for he apprehended the suspension would 
be compulsory ; if the Protestant popula- 
tion did not amount toa certain number, 
this case might and would arise; a clergy- 
man might be in possession of three 
parishes, one of which contained a large 
Protestant population, but which might 
actually fail in producing any income ; 
the two others might contain a very small 
proportion of Protestants, and a numerous 
body of Roman Catholics; and for the 
very reason that they paid a considerable 
amount in tithes, and did not contain 
many Protestants, they had been added 
to the other parish, which contained a 
large body of Protestants, but few Catho- 
lics, and yielded no revenue; would the 
operation of the noble Lord’s Bill not be, 
that in such a case, the clergyman, losing 
the income derived from the two parishes 
which were competent to pay, and did 
pay, would be left with a large body of 
Protestant parishioners, and absolutely 
deprived of any income from his living 
whatever? He hoped the noble Lord 
would be able to contradict the supposi- 
tion that this would be the effect; if not, 
he would commit by his Bill a very gross 
injustice. The last question was, whether 
the whole produce of those 840 parishes 
—whether all the pecuniary advantages 
he proposed to derive from this suspen- 
sion, was the miserable sum of 58,0001. 
a-year? He thought his noble Friend 
had said so, but he could hardly believe 
that, for the inducement of 58,000/. a-year 
his noble Friend would for so small, so 
pitiful a consideration, venture upon the 
discussion and argument of so great and 
so hazardous a principle. He only rose 
for the purpose of asking for these ex- 
planations, and of expressing a hope that 
the discussion at present wonld not be 
prolonged, reserving to himself the right 
of comment hereafter on every detail and 
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every part of this Bill. He must say, 
with respect to a Bill of this description, 
and so violent a Bill, he had never seen 
one introduced to that House in so mode- 
rate a manner. His noble Friend’s speech 
was temperate, calm, and perfectly proper 
throughout in its tone and manner. He 
only wished the substance of the speech 
and of the measure had been as gratify- 
ing to him as was the tone of his noble 
Friend in introducing it. 

Lord Morpeth said, he would very briefly 
answers the questions put to him by his 
noble Friend. In answer to the first ques- 
tion, he did not propose a revision of all 
agreements with reference to the commu- 
tation of tithes, but still some of them 
were open to revision. He believed he 
would secure the object they had in view 
without involving himself in any of the 
difficulties anticipated by his noble Friend. 
In answer to the second question, he pro- 
posed to recover from the head landlord, 
and if they did not succeed they would 
descend till they got to the occupying 
tenant. 

Lord Stanley hoped the noble Lord 
would pardon his interruption by asking 
upon that whether, supposing the head 
landlord discharged the tithes, he being 
then entitled to recover it from the inter- 
mediate person, it was intended he should 
be liable to the payment, which by no 
covenant he had before been liable to, 
and that he should afterwards have thrown 
upon him the trouble and expense of re- 
covering it without any indemnification ? 

Lord Morpeth said, they should come 
upon the immediate occupying tenant, the 
amount being deducted from the rent. 
He had certainly distinctly said, that the 
suspending powers of this Bill applied not 
to benefices, but to parishes. With re- 
ference to the case which had been put by 
his noble Friend of the three parishes, in 
pursuance with the principle of the Bill, 
they would certainly think themselves 
authorized to declare, that in any parish 
where there was not a sufficient number 
of Protestants, the emoluments arising 
from that parish should cease, except in 
certain cases, where they might deem it 
right to make a special provision that the 
suspension should not take place; if the 
Lord-lieutenant, for instance, should with- 
hold his consent to it, in such cases. 
58,000/. was not all that was expected 
to arise from this system. There was a 
sum which would arise from the glebe 
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houses and glebe lands, and the reduc-] 
tions of incomes in those parishes in which 
the net annual value exceeded 300/. a- 
year. 58,000/. a-year, however, was all 
they could calculate upon at present as 
standing to the account of the commis- 
sioners of national education. The whole 
of the other income would not be realized 
as savings, because they would not only 
have to pay out of it ministers for labour- 
ing among their flocks, but also, where 
there were not churches, to provide suit- 
able places of worship. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that on account 
of the advanced period of the night, he 
should not detain the House many minutes. 
As he wished to see this Bill in a printed 
form, he should abstain from entering into 
any observation on its details. The Bill, 
he apprehended, in two important elements 
of it, was nearly conformable in principle 
to the Bill which was introduced by his 
right hon. Friend. As far as regarded 
the remission of the million, which had 
been advanced, he entirely concurred in 
the provisions of the Bill. He believed 
the difficulty of recovering the arrear of 
tithes would now be so great that there 
was nothing to be done but to remit that 
amount; not, however, to the clergy, not 
to the Established Church, but to the 
landlords. It was not that it was to be 
remitted to the Church, but to the land- 
lords of Ireland; because it would be a 
mockery to call on the clergy for repay- 
ment without giving them the means of 
recovering it again from the occupying 
tenants. He hoped, therefore, the fact 
would not be mistaken. The remission 
was a bonus to those by whom it must 
have been repaid. With respect to the 
bonus or remission of thirty per cent, 
whether it should be twenty-five or thirty 
per cent, there was no material differ- 
ence of the principle between this and 
the Bill brought in by his right hon. 
Friend. He should, therefore, not say a 
word on that. On other points he differed 
most materially from the noble Lord. The 
noble Lord abandoned altogether the prin- 
ciple of redemption; he took away the 
opportunity of abolishing annual payments 
in lieu of tithes, by giving an equivalent 
in land, in so far that he made the clergy 
of the Church pensioners on Government, 
instead of being entitled to permanent in- 
comes from their parishes, and, in that 
respect, he thought the Bill disadvantage- 
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hon. Friend. As to the principle of open- 
ing the composition, he must hear the 
principle detailed on which that opening 
was to take place, before he stated the 
full extent of his objections. He could 
conceive the possibility of its being so ex- 
tremely limited that in one or two extreme 
cases it might be admissible, but the dif- 
ficulty he knew it would occasion, and 
the injustice it would work in many cases, 
where evidence of the value was destroyed, 
would be so great that he must have the 
conclusive proof of some great practical 
convenience to be obtained, and some 
great benefit to be achieved by it, before 
he could give his consent to the opening 
of those compositions which took place 
with the voluntary consent of all parties, 
With respect to the detail part of the Bill, 
in which the noble Lord introduced his 
new principle of distribution, even if he 
agreed with the noble Lord as to the 
general principle of the Bill, if there was 
no great difference of opinion between 
them on the question of appropriation, he 
must say, he never could believe that the 
wit and ingenuity of any man could have 
devised so ill a mode of carrying his in- 
tention into execution. If selecting a 
number in a parish, and fifty were the 
number at which curtailment were to take 
place as a principle, the mode in which 
the noble Lord proposed to execute his 
own intention, appeared to him to be open 
to insuperable objections. He could not 
but think that the noble Lord’s proposal 
to allot to any clergyman of the Estab- 
lished Church who had obtained an educa- 
tion, and acquired habits fitting him for 
the duties he had to discharge, to allot to 
him, with a family to support, 65/. a-year, 
appeared to be an allotment utterly in- 
adequate for the performance of such 
duties. He might have mistaken the noble 
Lord, but he understood him to say, 651., 
although originally he said 757. a-year. 
In those cases where, admitting the Pro- 
testants to be very small, they were yet 
sufficient to justify having a separate 
curate, in his opinion an allotment of 
any such stipend as 75/. a-year was 
equally injurious to the interests of he 
individual as to the Establishment itself. 
It was no answer on the part of the noble 
Lord to say, that he could show instances 
now where curates received only 75/. a- 
year. That was no answer, because when- 
ever the subject had been considered, and 
when thenecessity of a fresh distribution 
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of the revenues of the Church and a fresh 
appropriation had been admitted, providing 
for Ecclesiastical purposes, one of the 
great advantages always expected to be 
derived from those new distributions was 
to correct those anomalies, and to give to 
the clergyman that which would be at 
least sufficient for the maintenance of 
himself and his family. And he had heard 
the hon. Gentleman who sat near to him 
on his left hand (Mr. Hume) himself main- 
tain this principle, that whenever in Ire- 
land it was necessary to maintain an in- 
dependant clergyman, he would contend 
that that man was fairly entitled to 3007. 
a-year, He was not now contending so 
much for the individual, because he had 
an option to exercise, but for the interests 
of his flock and the general inierests of 
the Established Church. If they were to 
have any clergy in any part of Ireland, it 
was for the interests of Ireland, for the 
interests of the Protestants, nay, for the 
interests of the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion, that they should be men possessing 
those general attainments that would afford 
that guarantee of character for which 3002. 
a-year was little enough. To station an 
educated clergyman in some remote part 
of Ireland, to deprive him of the advant- 
ages of society, and to allot to him the 
sum which had been mentioned, would 
be utterly unworthy of the character of 
the British Legislature. It was competent 
for the noble Lord to amend that part of 
the Bill, and he did hope, that if the 
House should come to the consideration 
of this measure in detail, and this part of 
the Bill remained, he did hope the noble 
Lord would find a very general and con- 
current opinion on the part of the House, 
that any such allotment as 651, a-year to 
a minister of the Church of England, ex- 
ercising the cure of souls, was utterly in- 
adequate. As to the great principle of 
appropriation of the Church revenues to 
other purposes than those strictly Ecclesi- 
astical, and connecied with the Church 
establishment, he could only say, that his 
mind remained unaltered, and to that he 
should offer his most strenuous opposition. 
At the same time, if the noble Lord would 
take a proper view of the interests of the 
Church, it would not be difficult for him 
to see that he would have, in point of 
fact, no surplus to appropriate; that was 
to say, if the clergymen were merely to 
have a decent maintenance for the dis- 
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Church of England, even admitting the 
propriety of deductions in certain cases in 
large towns, there could be no difficulty 
in showing that there would remain no 
surplus for the noble Lord to appropriate. 
If the noble Lord was about to open the 
composition, and if he would admit this 
principle, that even where there was a 
single Protestant, or where there was only 
a casual congregation, still it was the duty 
of the Legislature to make provision for 
the performance of religious service; and 
if he would admit that other principle, 
that where there was a clergyman perma- 
nently established, he should be able to 
maintain his family in decent and be- 
coming competency, it would not be difti- 
cult to show that they were fighting about 
a shadow, and that there would actually 
be no surplus to deal with. If that were 
the case, if they were to gain nothing by 
this principle beyond insuring discord, 
why, he asked, should it now be as- 
serted ? Did the noble Lord really believe, 
that with all his extravagant calculations 
about 50,0002. which would accrue from the 
suspended benefices—did the noble Lord 
really believe, that after meeting all the 
contingencies and the debts accumulated 
on the Perpetuity Fund-—after taking all 
those incidents of deduction into con- 
sideration, did he really believe that any 
surplus would be found to exist. [Lord 
Morpeth: The Bill does not touch the 
Perpetuity Fund.] Yes, but there was a 
debt upon it which must be paid off. 
After making his deduction of 30 per cent 
on the present amount of tithes—after 
making every allowance which he should 
find practically necessary in realizing his 
rent-charge—after having opened compo- 
sition—after having provided for the new 
Churches, and the new glebe-houses he 
was about to build—after providing for 
the augmentation of the curates’ salaries 
in the new parishes—the noble Lord might 
depend on it he might save himself the 
trouble of providing in detail for the ap- 
propriation of his surplus. The noble 
Lord’s calculations were erroneous, and 
there would actually be no 50,000/. to 
distribute. Let them make a fresh distribu- 
tion of the Church Revenues—let them do 
away with the allotments of 5/, where there 
was no Protestant congregation, instead of 
651. to the curate—let them allot 250/. to 
enable a man, in decency, to maintain his 
family, and the noble Lord would have no 
surplus to appropriate for secular pur- 
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poses. Let them maintain the principle 
of an establishment. Let them provide 
for its adequate maintenance. Let them 
secure it by doing away with all pluralities 
—by doing away with all sinecures, in the 
sense in which that word was used. Let 
them plant in every parish in Ireland a 
clergyman to perform his sacred functions, 
and allow him a fair and becoming main- 
tenance, and while there would be no sur- 
plus to appropriate, there would be no 
quarrel to foment and maintain on ac- 
count of it. 

Lord John Russell said, the right hon. 
Baronet had observed, that he would not 
enter on the present occasion into any of 
the details of the measure, yet in a 
small compass he had alluded to many 
details. In order to save time, he would 
not say a word with respect to that part 
of the measure which related to tithes. 
On a future occasion there would be sufli- 
cient opportunity to compare that part of 
it with the measure of last year, which 
failed in the other House, and with the 
subsequent proposition of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite. He must, however, be 
allowed to make a few observations with re- 
spect to the hardships which it was said the 
present Bill would occasion to the clergy of 
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Ireland. With respect, then, to the allot- 

ment of 5/., which had been described as 

an insult to the establishment, he would | 
only quote a passage from a report which 

he held in his hand, signed by two of the | 
Irish Archbishops and three Commis- 
sioners, two of whom were appointed by | 
the Government, and the other by the | 
Primate, and who therefore must all be | 
sufficiently attached to the interests of that | 
Church. In pursuance of the 116th | 
Section of the Irish Church Temporalities’ | 
Act, they had five benefices to dispose of, | 
in two of which there was no Protestant, | 
in One only nine, and in the other two only | 
thirty ; on consideration, however, of the | 
circumstances, they had not thought | 
proper to suppress them altogether, and | 
they therefore appointed an officiating | 
curate with from 4/. to 251. a-year. That, ; 
therefore, which had been described as an | 
insult to the Church of Ireland, because | 
it would be unbecoming in any clergyman | 
to accept of it, had actually been ap- | 
proved, recommended, and adopted by 

the diocesan of the Church of Ireland in | 
more than one instance. But it was said 

that it was equally inadequate that the 

sum of 75/, a-year should be allotted to: 
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the curates to be appointed to parishes 
coming under the purview of the Act. The 
great complaint was this, which the right 
hon. Gentleman did not mention, that 
where there were heavy duties to per- 
form, and at the same time a large income 
to be received, that large income was re- 
ceived by one man, while the heavy duties 
were left to another, with a very small 
stipend. He would give a single instance, 
for the purpose of showing that the opera- 
tion of the Act would not be at all injuri- 
ous to that class who performed the duties. 
The case was no imaginary one, but was 
communicated to him by a curate of the 
Established Church. His statement was 
shortly this—There were four parishes in 
which he and a labouring curate perform- 
ed the whole duties. The congregation 
consisted of about 200. The sum received 
from the benefice, when the tithes were 
regularly paid, was 2,000/, a-year, and 
they had done the duties for two years at 
a sum of 75d. each. If those parishes 
were to come under the operation of the 
Bill, the effect would be, that there being 
some Protestants in each of them, the 
curates would receive 150/. each; still 
leaving a considerable surplus of income, 
even after all the deductions made by the 
Bill; but instead of its being devoted to 
the support of some distant clergyman who 
did not visit or superintend the parish, it 
would go to the benefit of the parochial 
population, who would be _ instructed, 
guided, and educated, by the funds which 
were originally drawn from them. The 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) said, 
he must always protest against that prin- 
ciple; and so did his nobie Friend, the 
Member for Lancashire, as he (Lord 
Stanley) had always done. His noble 
Friend put the case of three parishes 
united together, two of them containing a 
considerable number of Protestants, but 
not producing sufficient income for the 
clergyman; but luckily it happened, the 
neighbouring parish contained a_ vast 
number of Catholics, and hardly any Pro- 
testants, and therefore they should draw 
from the Catholics the means of educating 
and comforting the Protestants. Now it 
was that very system which the right hon. 
gentleman (Sir Robert Peel) wished to 
maintain, but against which he (Lord 
John Russell) must always protest. He 
did not, and never should, think it right, 
that the great mass of the population in 
the South of Ireland should be made to 
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contribute in the shape of tithe, or in any 
other shape, not for their own advantage, 
but for the sake of supporting a Church 
Establishment, to which they are consci- 
entiously and religiously opposed. Nor 
was it sufficient to tell him that the Church 
wanted support, or that its funds might be 
useful in some other quarter. That, he 
maintained, was not the purpose of tithes. 
It was intended that tithes should go to 
the benefit of the county and district from 
which they were drawn, in the spiritual 
and moral instruction of the people. Bad 
as the system was at present, it would be 
still worse if they drew the whole of the 
tithes from the south of Ireland, and 
transferred the income to the more Pro- 
testant and rich part of the country, so 
that the Church Establishment might be 
supported in those parts at the expense of 
the poorer and more Catholic population. 
But the right hon. Gentleman said, that, 
after all, there would be no surplus. No 
doubt if the Ministers proceeded on the 
right hon, Gentleman’s principles, there 
would be no surplus. But according to 
the principles which they had adopted in 
the Bill, taking the Income from more than 
800 parishes in which there was no suffi- 
cient number of Protestants to form a con- 
gregation, they would find a surplus which, 
whether great or small in amount, would 
show that they were prepared to say that the 
moral and religious instruction of the great 
mass of the people of Ireland was an object 
which they had at heart—an object to which 
the Church revenues should be applied ; 
and that, hereafter, while they gave that 
support which they considered adequate, 
and provided those means which were re- 
quired for the spiritual instruction of the 
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Protestants, the 6,500,000 Catholics 
enumerated by the Commissioners in theit 
Report were regarded as worthy the pa- 
ternal regard of a gracious Sovereign, and 
the superintending benevolence of the 
British Parliament. The present was un- 
doubtedly a Bill complicated and difficult 
in its details; and he believed it was im- 
possible to frame a measure to which 
plausible, and even reasonable objections 
might not be urged, But treating as it 
did of so intricate a subject, he would re- 
sort from all its details to the novel, and 
yet he believed sound principle on which 
it was founded ; for that he believed was 
the first time that a Bill had ever been 
proposed to Parliament on such a subject, 
which went on equal principles towards 
the whole population of Ireland. He felt 
it deserved support, and he was ready to 
encounter all the obloquy which could be 
heaped on it upon that ground. 

Mr. Goulburn wished to know whether 
in the numerous instances in which from 
four to five parishes were united, having 
a considerable Protestant congregation, 
though none of them, to the amount of 
fifty, and a regular incumbent, that in- 
cumbent should be superseded, and the 
produce applied to the funds they were 
about to raise ? 

Lord Morpeth was understood to say, 
that those cases would certainly come 
under the operation of the Act, unless the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland thought cir- 
cumstances justified the contrary. With 
respect to the other details of the Bill, he 
hoped hon. Members would forbear can- 
vassing them till the measure was before 
the House. 

Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 
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